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RECIPROCITY  WITH  CANADA. 


COMJMITTEE  ON  FiNANCE,  UnITED  StATES   SeNATE, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Friday,  May  19,  1911. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Boies  Penrose  in  the 
chair. 

Present:  Senators  Penrose  (chairman),  Lodge,  McCumber,  Smoot, 
Gallinger,  Clark,  Heyburn,  La  FoUette,  Bailey,  Simmons,  Stone, 
Williams,  Kern,  and  Johnson. 

The  committee  thereupon  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  H.  R. 
4412,  an  act  to  promote  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Chaimian.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  Bronson, 
you  may  proceed  if  you  are  ready. 

STATEMENT  OF  LEONARD  BRONSON  (Resumed). 

Mr.  Bronson.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  first  remarks  should  have  been 
in  the  way  of  completing  an  answer  to  the  question  asked  me  by 
Senator  Williams.  I  see  that  he  is  not  here,  and  I  can  not  continue 
in  the  way  I  expected  to. 

Senator  Hbtburn.  You  had  better  put  it  in  the  record,  and  he  will 
read  it. 

Mr.  Beonson.  Shall  I  go  ahead  as  though  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi was  here? 

The  Chairman.  I  will  state  that  you  can  not  count  on  all  the  mem- 
bers being  here  continuously.  You  may  as  well  go  on,  because  there 
is  no  certainty  when  any  of  the  members  will  be  present. 

Mr.  Bronson.  The  Senator  asked  me  as  to  the  cause  of  the  ad- 
vance in  lumber,  and  I  called  his  attention  to  the  great  increase  in 
the  price  of  standing  timber — the  stumpage.  That  one  element 
enters  -^-ery  largely  into  the  cost  of  lumber,  and  standing  timber  has 
increased  very  largely,  chiefly  because  of  the  public  appreciation  of 
the  fact  that  the  supply  is  limited.  For  many  years  there  seemed  to 
be  no  end  to  it,  but  all  of  a  sudden  we  awakened  to  the  fact  that  there 
might  be  an  end,  and  there  was  a  sudden  apj)reciation  of  its  value  and 
an  increase  in  the  market  price.  In  addition,  as  was  explained  by 
the  North  Carolina  delegation,  lumber  has  been  subject  to  the  same 
influences  that  every  other  line  of  business  has  been  subject  to—the 
increased  cost  of  production,  owing  to  the  increase  of  wages  paid  to 
labor,  and  the  increased  price  of  supplies  of  all  sorts,  foodstuffs,  and 
everything  which  has  not  been  kept  within  a  moderat  erange  of  in- 
crease by  invention.  Some  classes  of  machinery  are  not  materially 
higher  now  than  they  were  10  years  ago ;  but  in  the  main  there  has 
been  an  enormous  increase,  fully  equal,  we  believe,  to  the  increase  in 
the  price  of  lumber.     That  would  be  true  on  the  basis  of  four  years 

ago the  early  part  of  1907 — which  was  the  banner  point  and  the 

high  point  in  lumber  prices.     Since  then  there  has  been  such  a  de- 
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cline  in  the  value  of  lumber  at  the  mills  that  the  margin  of  profit 
has  been  wiped  out,  and  many  mills  have  been  operating  at  a  loss. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  vpished  to  know  why,  if  prices  were 
so  ]  Mv  at  the  mills,  the  consumer  had  to  pay  so  much  for  lumber.  It 
is  not  universally  true  that  the  lumber  prices  at  retail  are  high.  There 
has  been  a  remarkable  variation  in  those  matters  and  some  remark- 
able facts  could  be  developed.  In  many  places,  in  many  sections  of 
the  country,  you  can  buy  lumber  for  a  specific  purpose  as  cheaply  as 
you  ever  could.  The  lumber  men  of  long,  practical  experience  in  the 
selling  of  lumber  could  go  into  that  in  more  detail  than  I  can,  but  in 
a  general  way  this  is  a  fact:  Leaving  ort  the  specific  examples  to 
which  some  of  the  members  of  this  committee  have  called  my  atten- 
tion— that  the  advance  in  cost  of  lumber,  due  chiefly  or  primarily  to 
the  advance  in  the  cost  of  stumpage,  has  led  to  production  or  utiliza- 
tion of  the  poorer  lumber,  of  the  poorer  grade,  the  poorer  part  of 
the  tree.  So  that  there  has  always  been  put  on  the  market  this 
lumber  which  you  can  buy  for  $4,  $5,  $6,  and  $8  at  the  mill,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  very  finest  grades  of  lumber  have  been  advanc- 
ing. So  that,  while  the  average  grade,  the  average  product,  of  the 
mill,  has  increased,  according  to  the  census,  38  per  cent,  there  are  to 
be  bought  grades  of  lumber  as  cheap  as  any  grade  could  ever  be. 

Senator  Heyeuen.  Do  you  think  that  alleged  advance  is  based 
upon  the  effect  of  the  increase  of  that  38  per  cent,  or  have  you  gone 
into  the  question  of  retail  prices? 

Mr.  Beonson.  I  have  not  gone  extensively  into  the  matter  of  retail 
prices,  but  those  prices  on  which  that  advance  of  38  per  cent  is 
alleged  to  have  taken  place  are  the  prices  at  the  mills. 

Senator  Heitjtjen.  But  they  are  not  the  retail  prices  at  all. 

Mr.  Beonson.  They  are  not  the  retail  prices  at  all.  Added  to  the 
mill  price  is  the  cost  of  handling,  and  loading  it  on  the  cars  at  the 
mill,  and  transporting  it  distances  which  mean  a  freight  rate  of  any- 
where from  10  cents  to  75  cents  or  85  cents  per  100  pounds. 

I  think  that  the  great  yellow  pine  product  moves  on  an  average  on 
a  20-cent  freight  rate.  The  dressed  product  of  the  yellow  pine  mills 
will  average  at  least  3,000  pounds  to  the  1,000  feet,  or  3  pounds  to 
the  foot.     That  is  $6  a  thousand  transportation  rate. 

Senator  Heybuen.  And  on  branch  and  spur  roads,  and  where  it  is 
hauled  by  wagons,  you  can  not  estimate  the  cost? 

Mr.  Beonson.  Under  these  transportation  charges  the  lumber 
reaches  the  consuming  point  where  it  is  normally  handled  by  the 
retailer;  and  the  smaller  the  retail  town,  the  smaller  the  town,  the 
larger  the  proportion  of  expense  of  doing  business.  The  little  re- 
tailer, as  necessary  as  he  is  to  the  community,  must  charge  more 
for  his  services  than  the  dealer  in  the  large  town  where  his  trade 
is  large. 

There  has  been  much  interest  aroused  in  the  retail  trade  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  as  to  this  question  of  the  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness. It  has  been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  study.  The  cost 
differs  so  much  in  different  sections  that  it  has  caused  dispute,  and 
the  charges  that  retail  prices  were  often  excessive  has  led  the  re- 
tailers to  examine  a  little  critically  into  the  thing,  and  the  o-eneral 
impression  which  they  seek  to  give  is  that  it  costs  from  15  per  cent 
to, 20  per  cent  to  do  business.    It  is  evident  that  a  man  handlino-  a 
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million  feet  of  lumber— that  means  about  $25,000,  we  will  say, 
$25,000  or  $30,000 — has  got  to  have  a  pretty  large  margin  of  profit 
to  pay  for  the  ground  he  occupies  for  his  buildings — the  cost  of 
doing  business,  delivery  all  over  a  town  and  surrounding  country 
by  teams,  and  the  relation  the  cost  of  doing  business  which  his  busi- 
ness bears  to  the  price  he  pays  for  his  lumber,  will  be  large  and  seem 
excessive. 

But  I  am  not  here  in  the  interest  of  the  retail  trade.  I  simply 
bring  these  things  out  to  show,  or  to  indicate,  that  not  necessarily 
is  the  fact  that  the  retail  price  is  high  to  be  charged  against  the 
retail  dealer  because  of  his  extortion,  because  it  may  not  be  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  question  at  this  point, 
although  it  may  not  bear  necessarily  on  this  particular  point  that  you 
are  discussing.  But  yesterday  reference  was  made  to  the  holders  of 
timber  land.  Is  there  not  considerable  reason  for  not  making  an 
investment  which  may  not  be  realized  on  for  20  years  in  great  tracts 
of  timber.  I  was  out  in  Montana  and  Idaho  last  summer  and  was 
tied  up  there  pretty  nearly  two  weeks  by  the  great  conflagration  out 
there.  Is  not  the  retailer  of  timber  liable  to  have  his  property  de- 
stroyed without  notice  in  the  summer  in  some  sections  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Bronson.  Yes,  sir;  in  many  sections. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  matter  to  be  considered  in  investing  in 
lumber  lands,  or  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bronson.  That  adds  to  the  cost  of  the  timber ;  it  must. 

The  Chairman.  He  may  be  wiped  out  overnight,  may  he  not? 

Mr.  Bronson.  There  being  no  insurance  companies  to  carry  that 
risk,  the  property  owner  has  to  carry  it,  and  in  the  long  run,  or  the 
average,  the  property  owner  has  to  accept  a  loss. 

Senator  Stone.  What  insurance? 

Mr.  Bronson.  The  insurance  on  the  standing  timber.  He  insures 
it  himself. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  part  of  the  business,  to  keep  a  book 
account  of  the  insurance? 

Mr.  Bronson.  Xo,  sir;  they  use  that  expression  in  the  ordinary 
commercial  way,  where  the  men  can  not  place  or  can  not  insure  a 
piece  of  property.  He  does  not  then  insure  the  piece  of  property 
with  an  insurance  company,  but  has  to  curry  his  own  insurance. 

The  Chairman.  The  thought  I  had  was  that  they  talk  about  these 
enormously  valuable  properties  held  by  individuals,  and  they  fail  to 
realize  that  they  may  be  wiped  out  overnight  in  the  Northwest  in  the 
summer. 

Mr.  Bronson.  Yes,  sir.  For  the  benefit  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, I  wish  also  to  call  attention  to  the  prices  given  for  the  mill 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

This  volume  is  entitled  "  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Forest  Products,  No.  2,  Lumber,  Laths,  and 
Shingles,  1909."  ,        ,    ,  ^    ,  •     , 

On  page  15,  Table  7,  is  the  heading  "  Lumber,  laths,  and  shmgles. 
Average  value  of  lumber  per  M  feet,  b.  m.,  by  kinds  of  wood  for 
specified  years:  1899  to  1909." 

That  is  a  table  showing  percentage  of  increase  as  well  as  the  aver- 
age price.  In  1899,  according  to  this  table,  the  average  mill  price  of 
lumber  was  $11.13.     I  say  mill  price,  whereas  the  table  says  mill 
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value,  because  that  is  the  only  way  that  they  get  at  the  value— by  the 
selling  price.    The  text  says : 

A  compilation  of  the  average  mill  values  of  the  various  kinds  of  lumber  based 
on  the  returns  received  since  1899,  inclusive. 

And  while  I  am  not  certain— I  have  no  way  of  being  certain— I 
imagine  that,  and  I  feel  very  confident  that  those  figures  represent 
selling  prices,  and  they  agree  so  closely  with  what  we  know  to  be 
the  selling  prices  at  the  mills  that  I  assume  that  must  be  the  case. 
While  the  average  within  the  average  mill  price  or  value  in  1899  for 
the  timber  country  in  all  woods  was  $11.13,  it  advanced  in  1909  to 
$15.38.  The  chief  varieties  of  lumber,  or  the  chief  variety,  is  yel- 
low pine.  They  furnish  36.6  per  cent  of  the  entire  product  of  the 
country,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  table  on  page  13  of  this 
same  publication. 

Senator  Heybtjrn.  What  is  that  publication,  so  that  we  can  get  it 
in  the  record. 

Mr.  Bronson.  "  Forest  Products,  No.  2." 

Senator  HBYBtrRN.  What  year? 

Mr.  Bronson.  For  1909. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  simply  wanted  to  refer  to  it. 

Mr.  Bronson.  The  price  then,  of  yellow  pine,  which  is  excellent 
wood  for  construction  purposes,  is  of  the  most  importance  in  this 
inquiry,  for  when  you  come  to  many  of  the  hardwoods,  the  lesser 
woods,  the  price  is  so  uneven,  so  affected  by  fashion  and  demand  for 
furniture  purposes  and  specialties  for  interior  finish,  that  prices  may 
rise  to  a  very  high  point.  The  wood  of  next  importance  is  Douglas 
fir.  In  this  class  of  use,  and  in  fact  in  any  use,  that  one  species, 
produced  chiefly  in  Washington  and  Oregon,  amounted  to  10.9  per 
cent  of  our  entire  lumber  supply. 

Referring  again  to  Table  7,  we  find  that  yellow  pine  in  1909  was 
valued  at  the  mill  at  $12.69 ;  Douglas  fir  at  $12.44.  Right  there  might 
be  illustrated  the  effect  which  manufacturing  costs  have  upon  mill 
values.  Yellow-pine  stumpage  is  worth  at  various  estimates  at  prob- 
ably an  average  of  $3.50  a  thousand  on  the  stump — much  of  it  $5 — 
while  fir  will  not  average  over  $2,  yet  it  is  seen  that  the  mill  value 
is  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  only  25  cents  difference;  yet  the  fir 
manufacturers  were,  in  1909,  in  a  worse  financial  condition  than  the 
yellow-pine  men,  making  less  money,  if  they  made  any.  That  is  due 
to  the  excessive  cost  of  manufacture  in"  that  country,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  logging  difficulties.  The  logs  are  large  and  the  country  is 
rough. 

Those  figures  are  substantiated  by  some  tables  that  were  published 
in  the  American  Lumberman  in  Chicago  on  March  4  of  this  year  in 
regard  to  yellow  pine.  This  enormous  yellow-pine  industry  has  been 
very  seriously  concerned  about  this  situation.  There  have  been  a 
good  many  failures  in  the  business;  very  few  have  been  able  to  make 
money,  while  many  have  lost  out  of  their  surplus,  or  even  capital, 
and  they  have  felt  that  if  the  producers  generally  could  understand 
the  cost  of  doing  business,  if  they  would  not  leave  out  necessary 
factors,  the  result  would  be  a  more  intelligent  price,  and  many  peo- 1 
pie  would  quit  losing  money  if  they  knew  they  were  losing.  Many 
times  a  man  will  go  on  doing  business  for  years,  perhaps,  and  will 
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not  realize  that  he  is  losing  money  until  he  makes  a  final  computa- 
tion of  his  business. 

Senator  Heybtjrn.  Is  it  not  true  that  sometimes  they  cut  without 
any  ground  for  anticipating  a  low  price — that  is,  cut  on  current  prices 
and  cut  very  largely  ? 

Mr.  Beonson.  That  is  the  case. 

Senator  HETBtnRN.  And  have  to  unload  it  afterwards  at  a  loss  ? 

Mr.  Beonson.  Yes,  sir.  If  there  is  a  profit,  it  is  regulated  by  the 
advance.  But  the  advance  in  lumber  is  seldom  very  rapid  while  the 
decline  is  wonderfully  so  sometimes  following  a  panic. 

In  these  tables  published  by  the  American  Lumberman  we  find  a 
considerable  range  of  the  prices.  The  sources  of  these  letters  are  not 
known  to  me;  they  are  anonymous;  but,  knowing  the  character  of 
the  paper,  and  the  faithful  way  in  which  they  go  into  the  conclusions 
from  such  information,  and  the  purpose,  which  is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  trade  or  of  the  industry  itself,  they  are  entitled  to  utmost  confi- 
dence, and,  indeed,  will  show  on  their  face  that  they  are  part  of  an 
effort  to  educate  the  people. 

Leaving  out  stumpage  prices,  therefore,  I  find  this  statement  as  to 
cost  of  manufacturing  from  the  tree  to  the  selling  of  the  lumber  from 
the  mill.  Now,  this  includes  cutting  the  tree  down — felling  the 
tree — and  cutting  logs,  skidding  the  logs  to  the  railroad  or  to  the 
stream,  and  loading  the  log  onto  the  car,  the  transportation  to  the 
mill,  the  cost  of  a  railroad,  and  the  current  cost  on  the  investment 
as  charged  against  the  logs  actually  handled — that  is  included  under 
railroad  building — repairing  the  equipment,  railroads  and  upkeep; 
sawing,  sorting,  and  various  operations  that  go  on  in  the  yards,  like 
dipping  the  lumber  to  protect  it  against  stain,  and  the  planing  mill, 
the  selling  cost,  shipping  cost,  superintendence,  interest  on  the  plant, 
depreciation,  insurance,  taxes,  etc.  I  will  give  the  total  of  the 
items,  leaving  out  the  value  of  stumpage,  which  enter  into  the 
cost  of  manufacture  for  each  one  of  these  tables,  these  detailed  state- 
ments, and  I  will  mark  them  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  etc. : 

No.  1,  $10.67;  No.  2,  $10.03;  No.  3,  $9.54;  No.  4,  $9.06;  No.  5, 
$9.49.2— that  is,  49  cents  and  2  mills;  No.  6,  $9.84.8;  No.  7,  $10.37: 
No.  8,  $8.49.6;  No.  9,  $10.68;  No.  10,  $10.06;  No.  11,  $12.83. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  costs,  actual  costs,  of  manufacturing  lum- 
ber, come  pretty  close  to  the  average  price.  If  we  assume  that  this 
cost,  referring  to  the  tables  here,  average  about  $9 — it  is  more  than 
that,  say  $9.50 — while  the  average  mill  price,  as  shown  by  the  census, 
is  only  $12.69,  then  we  have  a  margin  of  less  than  $3  to  cover  stump- 
age value ;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  in  the  trade  that  for  the  last 
four  years  an  average  mill  has  not  been  getting  back  cost  for  its 
stumpage ;  then  the  selling  price  above  the  actual  cost  of  the  manu- 
facture, properly  figured,  will  not  give  to  him  for  his  stumpage  a 
price  which  is  equal  to  that  at  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  sell 
his  stumpage.  If  he  is  forced  to  sell  it  he  might  not  be  able  to  go 
out  and  get  the  price  it  is  valued  at.  But  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances he  can  sell  his  stumpage  for  a  higher  price  than  he  is  get- 
ting out  of  it  by  the  prices  of  manufacture.  So  far  as  this  feature  of 
the  question  is  concerned  I  think  these  facts  should  be  known  to  the 
public,  and  we  should  not  ignore  the  facts. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Has  there  been  any  recognized  price  of 
stumpage  in  different  grade  or  kinds  of  timber  ? 
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Mr.  Bronson.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  industry,  there  is.  Of  course  it 
varies 

Senator  La  Follette.  From  year  to  year? 

Mr.  Bronson.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  probably  nothing  more  stable 
in  prices  than  standing  timber,  unless  it  be  cut — a  well-defined  thing 
like  that. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Take  yellow  pine.  What  is  the  stumpage 
value  of  yellow  pine  now — the  stumpage  price,  or  about  what  is  it? 

Mr.  Bronson.  My  own  opinion  is  that  to-day  it  is  worth  about 
$3.50  on  the  stump  according  to  the  location  and  quality,  density  of 
the  growth,  and  so  forth ;  it  will  range  from  a  minimum  of  about  $2 
now  to  a  maximum,  or  an  average  maximum,  of  about  $5,  sometimes 
higher,  laut  I  should  think  that  $3.50  is  correct;  that  is  my  informa- 
tion. Many  lumbermen,  yellow-pine  operators,  will  object  to  that, 
and  saj^  the  average  price  of  stumpage  is  $5. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Suppose  you  go  back  in  5-year  periods 
for  20  years,  what  variation  would  you  get  in  that  average  price  of 
stumpage,  or  stumpage  value? 

Mr.  Bkonson.  I  believe  that  in  the  last  five  years  there  has  been 
no  variation.  Going  back  10  years — and  if  you  say  a  fair  price,  a 
fair  estimate  of  the  average  value  is  $3.50^1  should  imagine  that 
10  years  ago  that  price  would  have  been  about  $2.50,  and  that  10 
years  before — — • 

Senator  La  Follette.  Fifteen  years  ago — five  years  before  that 
last  period,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Bronson.  That  is  a  little  hard  to  say. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  is  right  out  of  your  memory ;  I  supposed 
it  would  be. 

Mr.  Bronson.  If  you  go  10  years  before  that  you  would  get  down 
to  $1  a  thousand — 20  years  before  this  time. 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  would  be  20  years  ago.  At  that  time 
had  the  dry-kiln  process  been  established  in  the  trade  ? 

Mr.  Bronson.  It  was  a  crude  process  at  that  time,  but  the  dry-kiLn 
was  pretty  generally  used  in  the  South  at  that  time. 

Senator  La  Follette.  As  yellow  pine  was  coming  into  pretty  gen- 
eral use  then? 

Mr.  Bronson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  For  flooring  and  ceilings? 

Mr.  Bronson.  The  first  shipment  in  quantity  to  the  North  from 
Mississippi,  for  instance — ^that  is  the  central  part  of  the  South — was 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighties. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  think  I  remember  that. 

Mr.  Bronson.  It  was  about  25  years  ago  that  yellow  pine  began  to 
be  introduced  from  that  section  of  the  South.  You  will  remember  that 
the  yellow  pine — the  popular  name  of  yellow  pine  was  Georgia  pine, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  that  species  of  timber  was  first  developed  in 
Georgia,  and  it  was  shipped  extensively  up  coastwise  in  export. 
Even  100  years  ago  it  was  used,  and  more  in  that  particular  section. 
It  was  not  realized  west  of  that  point  what  those  great  resources 
were.  A  little  later,  when  Savannah  and  Brunswick  began  to  make 
their  exports,  Pensacola  became  an  export  point,  also  Appalachicola. 

Senator  Heyburn.  When  the  hardwood  of  Georgia  first  came  into 
the  North  Carolina  market  it  was  generally  spoken  of  as  North  Caro- 
lina pine.     That  name  was  a  class  name  for  years.     "While  we  knew 
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that  a  great  deal  of  it  came  from  Georgia,  yet  the  common  name  on 
the  market  was  Carolina  pine. 

Mr.  Bronson.  "Where  was  that? 

Senator  Heybuen.  All  through  this  country;  I  have  personal 
knowledge  of  it.  The  Philadelphia  market  I  speak  of  more  par- 
ticularly, and  along  the  coast.  Whenever  you  spoke  about  putting 
in  a  hardwood  floor  you  said,  "  I  want  Carolina  pine."  While  it  did 
not  all  come  from  Carolina,  yet  the  bulk  of  it  came  from  there  at 
that  time.     I  am  speaking  of  30  years  ago. 

Mr.  Beoxson.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  kind  of  pine  is  represented  by 
the  gentlemen  who  were  here  yesterday  and  who  spoke  to  you. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Now,  in  connection  with  this  stumpage 
value  of  Georgia  pine  and  of  yellow  pine,  running  back  a  period  of 
20  years,  will  you  give  me  the  stumpage  value  of  white  pine  and  of 
the  Douglas  fir,  running  back  over  a  like  period  ? 

Mr.  Bronson.  I  do  not  believe  I  can  do  it,  Senator.  White  pine, 
I  can,  in  a  way. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  will  ask  you,  then,  to  ascertain  from  your 
records  and  such  data  as  you  have  at  your  command  the  stumpage 
value  of  the  various  timbers  of  importance,  classified,  running  back 
over  a  period  of  25  years,  and  furnish  it  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Beonson.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that.  It  will  not  involve  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  reports  by  the 
Forest  Service  also. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Then  I  want  you  to  trace,  correspondingly, 
the  price  of  the  mill  product  made  from  that  stumpage. 

Mr.  Beoxson.  I  think  that  can  be  done  more  satisfactorily  bj'  the 
Forest  Service  than  in  any  other  way.  They  have  the  Government's 
own  figures. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  supposed  that  the  records  of  the  mills  of 
the  various  members  of  your  association  would  give  it  to  you,  per- 
haps. However,  I  do  not  know  whether  your  publication,  The  Lum- 
berman, would  show  it  or  not,  for  the  various  years. 

Mr.  Beonson.  Senator,  there  is  this  difficulty  which  I  have  always 
found.  It  is  an  explanation  that  to  me  is  satisfactory.  I  can  get 
definite,  absolute  reports  from  a  great  many  of  the  large  mills,  but 
they  operate  under  such  different  conditions  that  they  do  not  always 
represent  a  fair  average  of  the  industry.  Now,  the  Forest  Service, 
or  the  Census  Bureau,  goes  out  and  demands  these  figures  from  every 
mill.  They  cover  the  entire  industry,  and  they  get  results  that  are 
different  sometimes  from  those  that  I  get,  for  I  can  not  make  the 
inquiry  because  I  can  not  compel  information.  My  influence  is  per- 
haps with  the  larger  operators,  so  I  do  not  cover  the  particular  con- 
dition of  the  smaller  ones,  or  the  average.  But  I  will  endeavor  to 
get  all  that  information  for  you  and  locate  it,  and  get  it  before  the 
committee. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  Where  did  any  Douglas  fir  come  from  25 
years  ago? 

Mr.  Beonson.  There  was  none  at  all  in  this  country. 

Senator  Heybuen.  They  had  not  begun  to  cut  it? 

Mr.  Beonson.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heybuen.  I  mean,  except  locally  ? 
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Mr.  Bronson.  Locally;  it  was  to  supply  the  coastwise  commerce 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  has  been  since  about  1855,  perhaps.  It  was 
not  long  after  the  opening  of  California  before  they  began  to  go  up 
along  the  coast  and  locate  mills  on  the  water  and  bring  down  the 
stuff  on  schooners  from  the  mills.  The  original  Tacoma  Mill  Co.,  I 
believe,  now  is  about  55  years  old. 

Senator  Heybuen.  But  that  was  a  mill  run  for  local  trade? 

Mr.  Beonson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hetburn.  There  were  no  shipments  to  other  parts  of  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  Bronson.  They  had  neither  a  foreign  trade  nor  an  inland  do- 
mestic trade. 

Senator  Hexbuen.  The  bridge  across  the  river  was  not  completed 
until  1884. 

Mr.  Bronson.  There  was  no  trade  at  that  time  in  that  product. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Carrying  back,  please,  the  investigation  of 
the  Douglas  fir,  it  had  a  stumpage  value  20  years  ago,  and  I  want  to 
know  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Bronson.  I  do  not  believe  any  lumberman  would  venture  to 
give  it.  It  would  be  the  experts  in  the  Forest  Service  who  would 
probably  have  the  courage  to  guess  at  a  thing  that  was  so  indefinite 
as  that  was  20  years  ago;  but  they  will  do  it,  and  will  be  glad  to 
furnish,  I  think,  from  the  Forest  Service,  the  figures  that  you  wish, 
and  I  will  do  what  I  can  within  my  own  information.  I  will  be 
glad,  indeed,  to  do  so. 

Senator  La  Foll.ette.  That  is,  you  mean  to  say  Douglas  fir  had  not 
any  stumpage  value  that  was  reliable  in  the  trade  in  1891. 

Mr.  Bronson.  Well,  not  very  much;  no,  sir;  no  recognized  value. 
In  fact,  it  is  not  quite  down  to  a  specific  basis  in  value  new.  So 
much  depends  on  the  necessities  of  the  buyer  and  seller  and  the  loca- 
tion and  stand  per  acre.  It  may  be  20,000  feet  and  may  be  150,000, 
and  may  be  200,000.  But  to-day,  in  talking  amongst  ourselves,  we 
make  guarded  statements,  an  approximate  statement,  and  guesses, 
and  say  that  they  are  guesses.  We  know  that  a  certain  tract  of  land 
has  been  sold  on  the  basis  of  $1  per  1,000  stumpage,  or  $2.  up  as  high 
as  $5.  I  have  heard  of  $5  per  1,000  being  paid  for  fir.  Then,  again, 
you  ask  a  man,  "  What  is  this  tract  of  yours  worth  ?  "  He  imme- 
diately has  got  to  figure  on  what  it  will  cost  to  get  a  railroad  on  it 
and  to  get  it  out,  and  he  says,  "  I  don't  know." 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  is  so  of  yellow  pine ;  you  have  to  take 
into  account  location,  accessibility,  and  transportation  charges 
always.  If  you  have  got  a  stream  that  is  convenient  for  logging,  it 
makes  a  difference  in  the  price. 

Mr.  Bronson.  There  is  this  difference,  however,  between  yellow 
pine  and  these  Pacific  coast  woods,  that  yellow  pine  is  practically  all 
laid  out  before  us — all  available.  You  can  begin  to  cut  from  any 
acre  of  yellow  pine  in  the  South  in  30  days  from  now  all  you  want, 
and  if  you  have  the  money  to  do  it,  whereas  you  can  not  do  that  in 
the  Northwest,  and  every  1,000  feet  you  produce  in  yellow  pine  has 
some  market  value,  and  the  market  value  is  based  on  a  pretty  closely 
definite  cost. 

Now,  these  figures  that  I  have  read  to  you  run  very  closely  to- 
gether. You  get  similar  figures  from  Washington  or  Oregon,  and 
they  vary  greatly.    So  there  is  quite  a  difference.    That  industry  is 
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not  yet  developed  to  a  point  where  all  the  elements  of  cost  in  the 
different  situations  have  been  developed  and  defined.  They  might 
be,  if  you  go  into  the  question,  but  here  is  a  good  tract  of  lumber 
25  miles 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  trade  in  Douglas  fir  has  been  quite  ex- 
tensive for  the  last  10  or  15  years,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Beonson.  Yes,  sir.  It  has  been  accomplished  in  two  ways, 
chiefly :  One  is  the  desire  of  the  far-sighted  people  to  get  hold  of  all 
the  timber  they  can  get,  and  at  the  best  prices  they  can  get,  all  look- 
ing to  the  future.  Some  of  them  have  got  fooled,  but  some  of  them 
have  made  a  great  deal  of  money,  or  have  prospects  of  making  it, 
many  being  able  to  realize  a  good  profit  if  they  could  sell  within  a 
reasonable  time.  Those  are  the  people  who  buy  timber  and  stone 
act  claims  and  homestead  claims,  or  lieu-land  scrip  when  that  was  in 
vogue.  That  market  is  made  that  way — if  you  can  call  it  a  market, 
although  it  is  not.  Then  there  are  the  actual  operators,  the  people 
whose  purpose  it  is  to  put  up  a  mill  and  wish  timber  to  back  that 
mill,  or  the  loggers,  the  men  who  go  into  the  logging  business  and 
buy  more  timber  and  logs  and  sell  them.  So  it  is  not  defined  in  any 
such  way  that  you  can  state  definitely  and  precisely  the  fixed  price, 
or  say  that  there  is  any  market  price — general  market  price  for 
Western  fir. 

Senator  HEXBrrRN.  I  would  like  to  have  you  discriminate  in  the 
record  between  yellow  pine  of  the  South  and  the  yellow  pine  of  the 
West — what  we  call  the  "  bull  pine."  Yellow  pine  is  its  market 
designation.  You  do  not  intend  in  speaking  of  yellow  pine  at  any 
time  to  include  the  yellow  pine  of  the  West,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Beonson.  No,  sir.  Ten  years  ago  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
census  put  them  all  together,  and  gave  that  "  bull "  pine — pinus  pon- 
deroso — which  you  notice  growing  in  the  western  part  of  the  conti- 
nent, which  is  a  sort  of  allied  species  to  the  southern  yellow  pine. 
But  now  the  Forest  Service  does,  as  the  lumbermen  themselves  have 
done  for  many  years,  discriminate  between  them.  They  have  noth- 
ing very  much  in  common,  and  they  should  not  be  confused.  At 
present  the  popular  nomenclature  among  lumbermen  and  in  the 
Forest  Service  for  this  wood  of  which  we  speak  is  the  western  pine. 
Then  there  is  in  addition  what  is  known  as  the  western  white  pine, 
which  is  closely  allied  to  the  white  pine  of  the  North. 

Senator  HETBtrEN.  There  are  very  large  quantities  of  that  in  the 
West. 

Mr.  Beonson.  Not  in  comparison  with  other  woods.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  it  in  Idaho. 

Senator  Hetbtjen.  There  is  more  of  it  in  Idaho  than  anywhere 
6ls6  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Beonson.  Oh,  yes;  the  finest  wood  that  grows  in  the  West, 

probably 

Senator  Hetbuen.  Is  white  pine  ? 

Mr.  Beonson.  Western  white  pine. 

Senator  Hexbuen.  It  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  white  pine 
of  Pennsylvania  or  Michigan,  does  it? 

Mr.  Beonson.  Not  materially— not  much  m  texture  and  grade 
and  adaptability.  It  is  a  different  botanical  species,  however,  though 
closely  allied,  as  are  the  white  oaks  of  different  species.     If  you  want 
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to  be  particular,  there  are  20  different  species,  perhaps,  of  white  oak, 
and  they  are  all  white  oaks,  while  there  is  but  one  white  oak. ' 

Senator  Heybuen.  The  five-leaf  pine  is  in  a  class  by  itself,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Bronson.  I  think  so. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  Senator  La  FoUette,  however,  in 
this  matter  of  prices,  to  the  fact  that  I  am  ultraconservative,  and 
that  these  figures  that  I  have  called  attention  to  do  not  agree 
with  my  own  opinion  as  to  the  present  value  of  yellow  pine.  My 
own  feeling  is  that  a  good  many  of  the  holders  are  writing  into  their 
valuation  some  anticipation  of  the  future,  that  is,  they  are  basing 
it  somewhat  on  what  it  ought  to  bring  rather  than  what  it  would 
bring  if  put  on  the  market.  Going  over  these  same  reports,  I  will 
give  the  stumpage  value  referred  to  in  each  one  to  get  the  actual  cost 
besides  the  mere  operating,  and  I  would  like  to  file  the  full  tables 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  for  the  information  of  the  committee. 
It  is  $5,  $5,  $3,  $3,  $5,  $5,  $4,  $5,  $5. 

You  will  notice  that  they  are  given  in  round  figures,  meaning  that 
there  is  no  universal  market  or  criterion  for  stumpage.  It  is  what 
people  think  it  is  worth,  what  they  think  they  can  afford  to  pay  for 
it.  A  manufacturer  said :  "  We  have  been  charging  our  stumpage 
at  $4,  but  there  is  no  question  but  what,  if  properly  figured  to  cover 
the  number  of  years  of  operation  with  taxes  and  other  expenses  in- 
cidental to  the  carrying  of  holdings,  a  $5  stumpage  charge  would  be 
nearly  right."  Another  man  said :  "  Of  course  you  can  value  stump- 
age at  any  price  you  see  fit.  However,  our  yellow  pine  stumpage 
figures  about  $2.50;  other  figures  in  the  table  are  approximately 
correct." 

The  general  feeling  in  the  yellow -pine  country  is  that  $5  should 
be  charged  to  the  stumpage  account  in  estimating  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  one  of  the  most  successful  lumber  operators  in  the 
United  States  in  the  yellow-pine  industry — one  of  the  heaviest,  and 
one  of  the  most  successful,  operating  magnificent  mills,  doing  the 
business  on  the  most  thorough  basis — said  last  October  when  I  asked 
him  how  trade  was :  "  It  is  good  with  us."  He  said :  '"  Last  month 
we  got  $5  for  our  stumpage.  I  said:  "  Do  you  include  besides  that 
a  manufacturing  profit.  He  said:  "Oh,  no;  that  is  what  we  realize 
out  of  our  business,  that  we  could  apply  to  our  stumpage  account." 
That  was  the  whole  profit  of  that  month,  $.5  a  thousand  feet  for  the 
stumpage.  Now  that  looks  like  a  pretty  good  proposition,  and  it 
was  in  a  way,  but  that  concern  has  bought  standing  timber  all  the 
way  from  about  $1.50 — possibly  they  bought  some  at  a  little  less  than 
$1.50  a  thousand  feet.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  know  the  last  large  purchase 
they  made  was  at  $5  a  thousand  on  the  stump.  Consequently  he 
was  making  no  money  at  all  if  he  had  been  manufacturing  or  work- 
ing on  the  timber  that  he  paid  $5  for,  though,  of  course,  there  is  some 
little  margin  in  the  overrun  of  the  stumpage. 

Senator  Heybtjen.  In  estimating  the  stumpage  they  confine  it  to 
one  character  of  timber,  do  they  not;  that  is  to  say,  they  pay  for 
what  is  estimated  as  white  pine,  and  they  do  not  include  in'  that 
the  cedar  or  other  character  of  pine  or  lumber  that  may  be  on  that 
land.    They  pay  only  for  the  predominant  character  ? 

Mr.  Beonson.  That  has  been  almost  universally  the  case,  and  still 
is  to  some  extent,  but  not  so  much  so  now.     The  later  operators,  since 
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timber  has  come  to  have  a  better  value,  have  been  esthnating  all  the 
timber — many  of  them,  some  of  the  leading  cruisers  and  estimators, 
giving  you  a  plat  showing  in  every  40  acres,  every  10  acres,  or  even 
5  acres,  exactly  how  many  trees  are  on  it,  the  species  and  sizes,  and 
then  the  cruise;  what  the  price  is  based  on  and  what  is  actually  on 
the  ground  of  all  species.  So  that  there  has  been  quite  a  change,. 
Senator. 

Senator  Hetburn.  The  difference  in  price  as  quoted  is  very  decep- 
tive sometimes,  because  of  the  fact  that  under  one  condition  all 
lumber  is  cruised,  and  under  another  only  one  variety. 

Mr.  Beonsox.  Yes,  sir;  of  course  there  is  this  to  be  remembered,, 
that  in  yeUow  pine,  as  well  as  in  spruce  and  hemlock  and  fir,  you 
will  find  frequently  almost  a  pure  forest.  In  handling  this  forest 
they  are  very  apt  to  ignore  the  minor  features,  which  are  perhaps 
worth  nothing  because  there  is  so  little  of  them  that  they  can  hardly 
make  a  market  for  them.  But  more  and  more  we  are  taking  into 
account  all  the  timber  that  is  on  the  ground,  and  in  an  immense 
forest,  of  course,  that  has  to  be  done  in  hardwood  forests,  because 
there  are  practically  no  pure  hardwood  forests  of  any  one  species. 
It  is  oak  and  poplar  and  ash  and  so  on. 

Senator  Heybubn.  What  I  have  in  mind  is  the  timber  along  the 
bottom,  the  predominant  timber  on  the  river  bottom  will  be  cedar, 
and  then  immediately  as  you  go  back  from  the  stream  the  white  pine 
will  begin  to  come  in,  and  by  the  time  you  are  well  up  on  the  grade  it 
will  all  be  white  pine,  or  practically  so,  the  cedar  being  confined  to 
what  I  would  call  the  margin  of  the  stream,  and  that  cedar  is  a  very 
large  item  in  the  Northwest  country. 

Mr.  Beonson.  I  think  that  where  there  are  distinct  bodies  of  cedar 
of  size  enough  and  character  enough  they  are  taken  into  separate 
account,  but  oftentimes  small  quantities  of  them  will  be  included  with 
the  amount  of  timber  of  the  predominant  species. 

Senator  Hetburn.  A  few  years  ago — I  am  speaking  from  per- 
sonal knowledge — six  or  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  they  did  not  take 
into  consideration  in  cruising  that  timber  the  cedar  or  the  white  fir. 
Now  the  cedar  trees  in  that  country  will  run  up  to  several  feet  in 
diameter — a  very  large  item  of  timber  producing.  They  did  not 
count  that.  You  say  they  are  changing  their  methods  and  taking  it 
into  account  as  well. 

Mr.  Broxsox.  Yes,  sir ;  quite  generally. 

Gentlemen,  I  wish  for  a  short  time  to  call  your  attention  to  one 
branch  of  this  subject  which  is  directly  called  into  question  by  this 
reciprocity  bill  which  you  are  considering,  and  that  is  the  fact  that 
in  any  reduced  price  of  lumber  and  stumpage,  if  a  reduction  should 
be  made,  there  should  be  a  reversal  of  the  attitude  on  conservation. 

This  is  the  point  that  the  public  is  interested  in,  in  one  way,  as  it 
is  in  the  value  of  lumber,  in  another,  for  their  own  personal  use, 
because  this  conservation  of  our  forest  resources  looks  to  the  future 
for  the  benefit  of  our  children  and  their  children.  It  goes  beyond 
the  merely  temporary  selfish  interest  of  any  of  us. 

Now,  we  must  admit  that  if  it  be  decided  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  raise,  in  the  interest  of  conservation,  the  value  of  the  standmg 
timber,  that  will  advantage  private  holders  of  standmg  timber,  but 
I  believe  in  this  country  the  time  has  come  for  the  statesmen  seriously 
to  consider  this  question.     It  is  going  to  require  all  of  your  states- 
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manship,  all  of  your  knowledge  of  economic  forces.  It  is  going  to 
involve  your  patriotism  and  your  courage  to  stand  out,  perhaps, 
sometimes  against  the  public  clamor.  You  have  got  to  seem  to  bene- 
fit, perhaps,  a  class  to  the  apparent  injury  of  the  majority  for  the 
good  of  the  future.  Perhaps  you  have  got  to  do  that,  or  that  is  to 
be  done,  and  right  now  is  one  of  the  crucial  times  in  this  development 
of  forestry,  because  you  are  asked  to  do  a  thing  which  is  going  to 
have,  probably,  some  very  material  effect,  and  if  you  study  the  future 
of  this  matter  some  of  the  economists — the  various  economists  who 
are  foresters,  will  say — I  do  not  know  that  they  will  say  this,  but 
they  might  say — that  the  country  would  be  justified  in  artificially 
raising  the  price  of  timber. 

If  they  should  say  that,  if  that  should  be  the  conclusion,  then  you 
have  done  something,  in  case  you  adopt  this  bill,  which  would  make 
it  extremely  difficult  to  do  that  other  thing.  That  is  to  say,  you  are 
right  now  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  or  at  one  of  the  parting  of  the 
ways,  and  if  you  do  the  wrong  thing  now  it  will  be  harder  to  do  the 
right  thing  later  on.  Our  forests  have  been  wasted  because  they 
were  not  properly  valued. 

Senator  La  Follette.  "V\Tiat  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Bronson,  by  artifi- 
cially raising  prices  by  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Beonson.  Any  legislation  which  artificially  raises  the  prices 
or  values  by  increasing  cost,  perhaps,  or  as  the  tariff  might  do.  You 
might  put  on  a  tax,  as  every  other  country  has — every  country  which 
proposes  conservative  forestry  or,  rather,  constructive  forestry,  like 
Germany  and  France  do ;  they  put  on  a  high  tariff  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  their  interests  and  enabling  them  to  maintain  a  forest 
growth  of  their  own. 

Senator  Clark  of  Wyoming.  May  I  ask  this  question  right  there? 
I  do  not  know  that  the  matter  has  gone  far  enough,  so  that  anybody 
can  give  an  opinion,  but  arguments  have  been  used  on  one  side  and 
the  other,  and  I  will  ask  your  opinion,  you  having  studied  the  ques- 
tion :  Do  you  believe  that  the  reservation  from  private  ownership 
by  the  Government  of  something  like  toward  200,000,000  acres  of 
standing  timber  in  this  country  has  had  any  effect  on  the  price  of 
timber?  In  other  words,  has  taken  off  the  market  one  hundred  and 
a  good  many  million  acres  of  standing  timber,  so  that  it  is  not  sub- 
ject to  private  exploitation  either  usefully  or  carefully;  do  you 
think  that  withdrawing  that  amount  from  the  visible  supply  of 
standing  timber  has  had  any  tendency  toward  increasing  or  decreas- 
ing the  price  of  timber  of  private  ownership  or  lumber  derived  there- 
from? 

Mr.  Bronson.  I  think  it  has  had  a  tendency  toward  that  increase, 
it  seems  to  me. 

Senator  La  Folubtte.  Any  more  than  would  have  resulted  in 
allowing  Weyerhaeuser  or  somebody  else  to  get  it  and  take  it  from 
the  market? 

Mr.  Bronson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Clark  of  Wyoming.  My  question  was  not  asked  along 
that  line. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  am  asking  a  question  along  my  own  lines. 

Senator  Clark  of  Wyoming.  I  have  not  finished  my  question. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  thought  you  had  finished  your  question. 
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Senator  Clark  of  Wyoming.  Not  at  all.  You  say  you  believe  it 
has  a  tendency  to  increase  it.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  lumber 
business,  as  in  all  business,  the  withdrawal  by  any  means  what- 
ever, or  through  any  channel,  of  a  large  forest  of  the  visible  supply, 
has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  portion  still  left  to  the  exploitation 
of  the  public  or  individuals? 

Mr.  Bkonson.  I  can  conceive  of  no  other  result. 

Senator  Clark  of  Wyoming.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Bkonson.  The  crucial  element  in  the  lumber  business  relating 
to  conservation  lies  in  the  Ioav  grades  of  lumber.  Two  years  ago  a 
Michigan  lumberman  made  affidavit,  or  made  a  statement  accom- 
panied by  an  affidavit,  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House.  I  think  it  was  to  this  effect,  that  in  about  1901  his  average 
cut  for  the  acre  on  his  land  was  9,000  feet.  In  that  year,  or  in  that 
winter  of  1908-1909,  it  was  17,000  feet  to  the  acre  from  the  identical 
character  of  land  and  timber. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  Did  you  say  per  acre? 

Mr.  Beonson.  That  is,  his  output  rose  from  9,000  to  17,000  feet 
per  acre. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  I  thought  you  said  90,000.  I  thought  that 
would  be  rather  large. 

Mr.  Brokson.  That  was  accomplished  by  his  ability  to  market 
kinds  and  grades  of  lumber  that  had  not  before  been  possible.  Form- 
erly they  utterly  ignored  beech.  He  was  marketing  beech  in  the 
latter  year.  While  before  that  they  had  taken  only  the  best  cuts  of 
the  tree  they  were  now  taking  the  poorer  logs,  with  the  result  they 
had  increased  their  product  from  9,000  to  17,000  feet  per  acre. 
That  all  came  about  by  the  advance  in  the  values — average  value  of 
lumber  which  made  it  possible  to  put  in  at  the  low  price  a  somewhat 
poorer  quality  than  they  had  before,  and  also  by  the  development  of 
a  demand  for  the  by-products  he  could  ship  some  cordwood  that 
he  could  not  before;  he  could  ship  pulp  wood  to  a  greater  extent 
than  he  could  before.  So  that  was  the  outcome.  Now,  that  was 
conservation  by  utilization. 

Senator  McCtjjibee.  Right  there,  and  on  that  point,  will  you 
allow  me  to  ask  a  question  for  information?  It  seems  that  this 
argument  is  somewhat  double  edged.  I  have  been  also  informed  by 
lumbermen  that  the  increase  also  in  the  price  of  lumber  encourages 
the  cutting  of  smaller  trees  than  otherwise  would  have  been  cut,  but 
would  have  been  allowed  to  grow  to  considerable  extent;  that  when 
lumbermen  went  over  on  the  Minnesota  tracts  they  were  culled  over 
again,  and  trees  five  to  six  inches  in  diameter  were  cut  and  sawed 
and  sold.  If  the  lumber  were  cheaper,  it  would  not  pay  them  to  cut 
that  and  saw  it.  It  was  only  because  they  were  able  to  get  the  higher 
price  that  enabled  them  to  destroy  the  younger  growth  while  it  was 
still  immature. 

Mr.  Beonson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumbee.  And  therefore  it  depleted  the  product  rather 
than  acted  as  a  conservatory  force? 

Mr.  Beonson.  In  the  ordinary  woods,  under  the  methods  of  log- 
ging that  have  prevailed  for  a  good  many  years,  say  25  years,  in 
white  pine,  the  timber  that  is  left  standing  in  the  woods  is  not  pre- 
served ;  that  is  to  say,  the  surroundings  of  the  tree  that  is  left  have 
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been  so  changed,  have  been  so  open  to  the  influences  of  the  weather, 
that  the  remaining  stand  is  almost  always  destroyed  by  fire,  by  wind, 
or  by  disease.  That  is  not  universally  the  case.  The  forester  says 
that  in  many  of  our  woods,  and  of  our  most  important  woods,  se- 
lective cutting  is  impossible — diameter  cutting ;  that  is,  cutting  trees 
of  a  certain  diameter.  If  you  simply  thin  out  a  woods  with  care, 
cutting  only  the  best  trees,  then  you  have  reproduction ;  that  is,  that 
which  remains  is  enabled  to  go  and  furnish  a  future  crop.  But, 
ordinarily,  you  might  just  as  well  take  everything  off  the  ground 
as  to  take  three-fourths  of  it,  because  what  is  left  will  not  be  saved 
in  the  ordinary  timbers  like  yellow  pine  and  white  pine  and  hem- 
lock. Therefore,  this  complete  utilization,  which  may  be  followed 
by  reforestation,  is  a  real  economy,  because  you  are  furnishing  for 
the  total  lumber  market  the  supplies  from  a  fewer  number  of  acres 
than  if  you  are  partially  cutting  these  acres.  Now,  it  is  evident 
that  somewhere  in  there  is  a  dividing  line  between  two  methods. 
The  effect  of  the  reduction  of  the  duty  in  small  part  two  years  ago, 
with  the  lowering  of  prices  due  to  the  panic  of  1907,  to  the  lumber- 
men was  to  waste,  in  my  opinion,  not  less  than  5,000,000,000  feet  of 
timber  annual^ — to  increase  our  forest  5,000,000,000  feet.  We  got 
in  from  Canada,  all  told,  about  a  billion  feet  a  year. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  What  was  the  waste  ? 

Mr.  Beonson.  Last  summer  I  sent  out  inquiries  to  a  great  many 
lumbermen,  asking  them  these  questions:  "What  was  your  average 
cut  10  years  ago  ?  ■^Vllat  was  it  in  1906  ?  What  was  it  last  winter  ? " 
Those  were  typical  price  points,  you  see;  1900  was  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  boom  in  lumber  values,  which  terminated  in  1906  and 
1907,  the  highest  prices  ever  known.  Of  course,  the  tendency  was  as 
the  price  went  up  to  try  to  get  more  and  more  timber  off  the  land. 
Then,  when  the  price  went  down  so  heavily,  the  tremendous  slump, 
then  they  began  to  inquire,  "  What  can  we  do  to  get  even  on  this  prop- 
osition ? "  They  had  been  taking  a  lot  of  stuff  that  would  hardly 
pay  expenses — hardly  pay  the  cost  of  handling — but  they  could  get 
something  out  of  it.  Now,  they  came  to  a  time  then,  with  the  lower 
price,  that  they  could  not  take  out  that  low  grade,  and  yet  they  had  to 
keep  the  mill  running,  and  so  what  did  they  do?  They  cut  over  5 
to  15  per  cent  more  land  to  get  the  same  quantity — culled  it  over — and 
the  low-grade  trees,  poor  trees,  and  the  rmsound  tops,  butts,  and 
knotted  tops,  they  leave  in  the  woods. 

Senator  Heybuen.  That  is  what  you  mean  by  "  waste  "? 

Mr.  Beonson.  Leave  them  in  the  woods,  that  is  absolutely  wasted. 
You  can  not  go  back  after  it,  because  it  is  not  economical  to  then  re- 
turn to  the  woods  and  bring  out  this  stuff.  So,  there  lie  the  unsound 
limbs,  which  furnish  a  most  magnificent  fuel  for  fire,  and  so  they  are 
wasted,  and  wasted  not  only  to  the  owners,  but  to  the  country,  for 
that  process  is  going  on  all  over  the  country,  in  all  kinds  of  woods 
of  this  sort  that  are  cut  en  masse. 

Senator  Heybxjrn.  The  fire  burned  over  these  slashings? 

Mr.  Beonson.  They  wg:e  leaving  this  low-grade  material  for  the 
forest  fires,  and  to  get  Hie  same  quantity  of  wood,  which  they  thought 
they  had  to,  they  were  going  over  a  wider  acreage.  The  result  was 
that  our  forest  resources  were  being  destroyed  or  depleted  faster  than 
ever,  and  because  of  the  low  price. 
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Senator  Heybuen.  Then  the  waste  resulted  from  what  they  cut 
and  not  from  what  they  did  not  cut  ? 

Mr.  Beomson.  Exactly,  and  you  have  to  get  the  price  in  order  to 
enable  this  close  cutting.  Now,  then,  Senator  McCumber  would  say, 
"  The  high-price  causes  close  cutting ;  that  is  a  bad  thing."  It  would 
be  desirable  to  restrict  the  cutting  off,  if  thereby  you  prolong  the 
life  of  the  forest,  if  what  you  did  not  cut  and  bring  into  your  mill 
were  really  saved  for  the  future,  but  in  our  great  commercial  wood? 
that  is  not  the  case  to-day,  and  we  have  got  to  bring  about  a  situa- 
tion where  it  will  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Pinchot  expressed  what  I  believe  to  be  both  the  lumbermen's 
and  the  public  side  of  this,  when  he  said,  in  substance — if  it  wer^ 
possible  I  would  like  to  quote  the  exact  language — but  he  said  that 
if  the  reduction  of  duty  on  lumber  would  lower  the  price  of  timber, 
it  would  not  be  in  the  interest  of  conservation;  that  you  have  got 
to  have  higher  prices  in  order  to  conserve  the  forest.  I  am  not 
quoting  him  literally,  but  closely  to  his  meaning.  You  can  not  con- 
serve the  forest  without  cost,  and  the  higher  the  price  the  more  cost 
you  can  put  onto  this  process  of  utilizing  the  forest.  He  said,  in 
substance,  again,  let  the  people  through  the  Government  make  it 
possible  for  the  lumber  men  to  practice  conservation,  because  if  they 
are  given  a  price  which  might  be  either  used  in  that  direction  for 
conservation  or  for  an  added  personal  profit,  then  the  public  has  a 
right  to  ask  lumber  men  that  they  shall  use  their  added  revenue  in 
the  interest  of  the  public  as  well  as  of  themselves. 

Senator  Ci^ek  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  Pinchot  has  held  two  opinions 
as  to  the  effect  of  free  lumber  upon  our  own  forests,  has  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Beonson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Claeic  of  Wyoming.  In  public  addresses  within  the  last 
three  or  four  years  ? 

Mr.  Beonson.  I  understand  it  so. 

Senator  Claek  of  Wyoming.  He  has  changed  his  opinion  from  one 
point  of  view  to  another  ? 

Mr.  Beonson.  It  is  not  strange.  I  think  Mr.  Pinchot  has  been 
so  interested  in  his  work  as  a  forester,  the  scientific  part  of  it  rather 
than  the  economic  part  of  it,  that  he  did  not  think  very  much  about 
it  until  three  or  four  years  ago. 

Senator  Bailet.  Let  me  ask  you,  for  my  information,  which  is  his 
later  opinion? 

Mr.  Beonson.  His  later  opinion  coincides  with  that  of  all  other 
foresters,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

Senator  Bailet.  Is  his  later  opinion  the  one  you  have  just  been 
expressing  ? 

Mr.  Beonson.  Yes,  sir;  as  I  understand  it. 

Senator  Bailet.  What  is  your  understanding  about  that.  Senator 
Clark? 

Senator  Claek  of  Wyoming.  My  opinion  is  that  his  later  opinion 
is  in  favor  of  this  proposition. 

Senator  Bailet.  His  earlier  opinion,  then,  was  in  favor  of  th^ 
proposition  that  free  lumber  would  mean  contributory  conservation 
of  forestry  ?  _ 

Senator  Claek  of  Wyoming.  Yes. 

Senator  Bailet.  And  his  later  opinion  to  the  contrary? 
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Mr.  Beonson.  I  do  not  think  I  have  any  information  as  to  his 
opinion  within  the  last  six  months  or  so.  I  do  not  know  as  he  has 
made  any  public  expression  lately,  but  he  followed  the  same  line  of 
thought  that  almost  every  one  is  likely  to  do,  and  it  the  most  plaus- 
ible thing  in  the  world — bring  in  some  lumber  from  Canada  and  save 
our  own.  It  looks  perfectly  reasonable,  apparently  axiomatic  al- 
most— bring  lumber  in  from  Canada  and  save  our  own.  If  you  saved 
our  own  there  would  be  some  sense  in  it,  but  under  the  commercial 
conditions  you  do  not  save  our  own,  and  what  is  more,  you  waste 
faster  than  ever ;  and  that  was  proven,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  prove 
it,  by  this  inquiry  of  last  summer.  I  said  Mr.  Pinchot  does  believe, 
and  he  has  expressed  it,  not  in  these  words,  but  in  substance,  this: 
That  if  the  Government — the  people  through  the  Government — make 
it  possible  for  lumbermen  to  make  a  better  profit,  give  them  that 
power  because  of  the  public's  interest  in  conservation,  then  the  lumber- 
men could  be  required  to  expend  their  added  profit  to  a  reasonable 
extent  in  conservation  and  not  put  it  all  into  their  pockets  again. 

Senator  Heybtjrn.  They  are  required  by  State  laws  in  most  of  the 
States  to  clean  up  the  slashings  and  leave  the  land  in  good  shape  ? 

Mr.  Beonson.  Yes,  sir;  the  thing  differs  greatly.  We  are  trying 
to  treat  the  thing  in  a  national  way  because  this  import  duty  is  na- 
tional— does  not  affect  one  State  as  against  another.  It  may  affect 
States  differently,  but  there  are  no  differences  between  imports  into 
one  State  and  into  another.  So  I  want  to  call  your  attention  as 
strongly  as  I  may  to  the  necessity — first,  of  raising  the  price  of  lum- 
ber, and  secondly,  of  making  that  price — that  added  value  of  lumber 
and  stumpage  effective  in  forest  conservation.  Otherwise,  it  may  not 
be  justified. 

Senator  Johnson.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Bronson,  for  a  question.  I 
know  what  I  am  going  to  say,  from  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board, 
that  we  imported  last  year  370,000,000  pounds  of  mechanically- 
ground  pulp,  160,000,000  pounds  of  which  came  in  under  duty;  the 
rest  came  in  free.  That  pulp  was  made  from  spruce,  and  did  not 
that  conserve  our  forests,  taking  into  consideration  where  we  have 
pulp  and  paper  mills  consuming  large  amounts  of  spruce  ?  "What  we 
get  from  Canada,  of  course,  helps  to  preserve  our  forests,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Beonson.  No,  sir ;  not  necessarily,  either  one  way  or  the  other. 
It  all  depends  upon  how  the  power,  the  opportunity,  is  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  the  timber  owner,  it  seems  to  me,  and  also  to  some  ex- 
tent as  to  the  wood.  Now,  spruce  is  a  different  proposition  from 
yellow  pine. 

Senator  Johnson.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  conditions  in  Maine? 

Mr.  Beonson.  Not  very.  I  have  taken  a  few  trips  into  Maine  and 
into  the  woods,  but  not  many.  I  suppose  you  are  very  much  better 
informed  than  I  am,  sir;  and  I  think  there  are  gentlemen  here  who 
have  operations  in  Maine  and  know  all  about  the  peculiar  conditions 
there.  But  spruce  is  an  unusually  valuable  wood  in  its  reproductive 
power.  So  I  do  not  think  I  can  answer  the  question  just  as  you 
asked  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  have  observed  piles  of  spruce,  if  you  have 
seen  those  mills.     I  think  Maine  is  second  in  pulp  and  paper. 

Mr.  Beonson.  Yes;  I  have  seen  them  there  and  in  Quebec. 
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Senator  Johnson.  Mountains  of  spruce  of  small  sizes,  5  and  6 
inches  through.  As  a  boy  I  saw  no  such  stick  floated  down  the  river 
as  they  take  now  and  grind  into  pulp. 

Mr.  Beonson.  And  yet,  if  they  do  not  carry  that  process  too  far 
no  injury  is  done,  because  spruce  grows  so  rapidly • 

Senator  Johnson.  Oh,  no;  it  takes  75  years  to  grow  spruce  trees 
of  any  size. 

Mr.  Beonson  (continuing).  That  by  judicious  cutting,  thinning, 
marketing  the  crop  year  by  year,  or  decade  by  decade,  you  get  a  much 
more  rapid  aggregate  growth  than  otherwise.  Spruce  may  live  to 
be  50  years  of  age  and  not  be  over  4  inches  in  diameter  if  grown 
under  the  shade  of  other  trees.  Cut  the  other  trees  away  and  it  as- 
sumes its  normal  growth.  Consequently  the  work  of  forestry  is  in 
part  to  promote  this  growth,  to  get  the  greatest  possible  product  per 
acre  from  the  land. 

The  time  is  coming  when  the  people  have  got  to  make  up  their 
minds  which  they  will  have — conservation  or  low-priced  lumber.  I 
have  said  before  in  these  hearings  that  lumber  is  not  high  priced; 
it  is  cheap.  That,  of  course,  is  according  to  the  viewpoint,  and  what 
I  'mean  is  this :  That  anything  is  below  value,  any  necessity  of  life 
is  below  value,  when  it  sells  at  a  price  below  that  for  which  it  can  be 
reproduced,  and  you  can  not  reproduce  the  timber  in  this  country 
for  the  money  it  is  selling  for  now.  That  is  a  view  of  the  case  held 
by  foresters  in  a  more  radical  way  than  I  would  care  to  hold  it. 

I  am  not  quite  so  insistent  as  some  foresters.  Of  course,  they  have 
studied  these  subjects  much  more  thoroughly  than  I  have,  and  I 
ought  not  to  establish  my  judgment  against  them,  but  I  do  not  look 
upon  the  cost  of  reproduction  as  the  sole  element  in  value,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  we  know  enough  about  the  possibilities  of  forest 
growth  to  be  able  to  be  very  definite  in  that  matter. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  said  a  minute  ago — ^before  you  leave  that — 
that  in  your  judgment  the  price  of  lumber  was  low  at  present.  Are 
you  referring  now  to  the  wholesale  price  or  the  retail  price  in  the 
community  in  which  the  lumber  is  manufactured  ? 

Mr.  Beonson.  I  am  inclined  to  think  you  would  find  it  below 
that  basis  of  the  reproduction  in  any  retail  yard  of  the  United  States, 
«ven  though  that  price  may  be  two  or  three  times  the  mill  price. 

Senator  Johnson.  It  was  shown  here  yesterday,  I  think,  that  the 
average  wholesale  price  of  lumber  was  about  $14  now. 

Mr.  Beonson.  It  is  not  as  high  as  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  Mr.  Bronson,  now,  is  it  your  impression  that 
if  lumber  is  permitted  free  from  Canada — — - 

Mr.  Beonson.  It  is  not  as  high  as  that,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Now,  your  impression  is  that  if  lumber  is  per- 
mitted to  come  in  free  from  Canada  that  it  would  reduce  that  whole- 
sale price? 

Mr.  Beonson.  Yes,  sir.  Oh,  it  might;  but  we  do  not  know.  It 
would  have  some  effect. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  in  your  opinion  it  would 
also  reduce  the  retail  price  at  the  mills  ? 

Mr.  Beonson.  The  retail  price  at  the  mills? 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes.  Now,  in  my  country  the  house  builder 
goes  directly  to  the  mills  to  buy  his  lumber  from  the  manufacturer 
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I  want  to  know  if  you  think  that  would  result  in  reducing  that  retai 
price  ? 

Mr.  Bronson.  There  is  such  a  human-nature  element  in  that  thai 
it  is  hard  to  answer.    It  depends  on  the  mill  man's  policy  to-day. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  question  I  want  to  bring  to  your  mind  ij 
this:  If  the  manufacturer,  as  the  result  of  this  Canadian  competi- 
tion, is  compelled  to  take  and  sell  at  prices  in  the  wholesale  market, 
would  he  or  would  he  not  seek  to  recoup  his  losses  by  adding  some- 
thing to  the  price  at  the  mill,  to  the  immediate  consumer? 

Mr.  Bronson.  I  was  going  to  say  that  would  probably  be  the  re- 
sult; a  man  would  at  least  hold  up  that  retail  price,  for  he  has 
suffered  in  one  direction  and  he  will  make  good  the  best  way  he  can 
in  another;  that  seems  reasonable  to  me.  I  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion again  to  the  fact  that  the  lumber  duty  is  protective  only  on 
the  low  grades;  $1.25  does  not  amount  to  much  on  $40  lumber,  but 
on  $10  lumber  it  is  decidedly  protective  and  will  have  some  influence 
on  the  price;  that  low-grade  lumber  does  not  go  extensively  into 
the  ordinary  house  construction,  it  is  used  for  dox  purposes,  etc., 
but  that  very  low-grade  product  is  what  determines  conservation; 
therefore  the  forester  wishes  both  to  utilize  the  forests  more 
thoroughly  so  as  to  cut  over  less  acreage  and  to  grow  timber.  Now, 
I  am  going  back  to  what  I  was  saying  before  about  the  value  of 
timber — what  it  costs  to  grow  it. 

Senator  Heybtjrn.  Well,  it  costs  more  to  cut  this  small  timber 
and  to  manufacture  it  into  lumber  than  it  does  to  manufacture  large 
timber  ? 

Mr.  Bronson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  There  is  more  in  proportion  to  waste?  That  is 
true,  is  it  not? 

]\Ir.  Bronson.  That  is  true.  I  have  in  mv  hand  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled "  The  Cost  of  Growing  Timber,"  by  E.  S.  Kellogg  and  E.  A. 
Ziggler. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  Government  publication? 

Mr.  Bronson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  it  published? 

Mr.  Bronson.  It  is  published  in  Chicago  by  the  American  Lumber- 
man. The  authors  are  R.  S.  Kellogg  and  E.  A.  Ziegler.  Mr.  Kel- 
logg was  Assistant  United  States  Forester  until  about  two  years  ago. 
Mr.  Ziegler,  I  understand,  is  now  connected  with  the  Forest  Service. 
I  understand  this  is  an  enlargement,  a  rewriting,  of  an  article  pre- 
pared when  they  were  both  in  the  Forest  Service.  This  is  the  only 
study  that  I  know  of  in  this  country  of  this  particular  subject,  and 
I  would  like  to  read  from  it  briefly. 

Senator  Johnson.  Where  can  that  be  had  ? 

Mr.  Bronson.  At  my  office. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  send  the  committee  about  25  copies  of 
that  pamphlet  for  the  use  of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Bronson.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to. 

The  Chairman.  Who  publishes  the  pamphlet? 

Mr.  Bronson.  This  particular  print  was  published  by  the  Amer- 
ican Lumberman,  of  Chicago ;  the  American  Lumberman  is  a  paper. 
They  say : 

Practically  all  of  the  lumber  so  far  used  in  the  XJnited  States  has  come  from 
natural,  matured  forests.     Capital  has  found  a  profit,  and  sometimes  a  great 
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profit,  in  buying  up  virgin  timber  in  advance  of  the  demand  and  liolding  it 
until  it  could  be  either  manufactured  or  sold  to  manufacturers  at  a  heavy  in- 
crease in  price  over  that  paid  at  the  time  of  purchase;  that  is,  much  of  the 
profit  made  in  the  lumber  industry  so  far  has  been  a  speculative  profit.  The 
exhaustion  of  the  supply  of  virgin  timber  will  lessen  the  chances  for  specu- 
lation and  more  closely  restrict  profits  to  those  which  arise  from  growing  and 
manufacturing  timber. 

The  so-called  "  cost  of  production "  now  calculated  by  manufacturers  is 
merely  a  harvesting  cost,  not  a  cost  which  includes  the  expense  of  growing  the 
timber  as  well  as  that  of  logging  and  manufacturing  it.  The  gro,wing  of  timber 
is  analogous  to  the  growing  of  wheat  or  corn,  except  that  in  the  latter  case  the 
crop  is  sown,  grown,  harvested,  and  marketed  within  a  year,  while  in  the  former 
case  the  same  series  of  operation  may  require  from  50  to  100  years.  The  ele- 
ments of  cost  are  the  same  in  both.  Capital  will  seek  investment  in  raising 
neither  wheat  nor  timber  unless  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  for  profit.  We 
have  abundant  data  upon  the  cost  of  producing  the  great  agricultural  staples, 
but  few  data  upon  the  cost  of  growing  timber. 

They  proceed  upon  the  theory  that  many  other  foresters  do,  that 
the  value  of  a  necessity  to  life,  invaluable  to  man,  the  minimum  value 
is  measured  by  the  cost  of  reproduction ;  if  you  have  to  have  things, 
it  is  worth  what  it  will  cost  to  produce  them,  and  the  forester  classes 
timber  in  that  way.  Now,  the  conclusions  of  these  gentlemen  are 
somewhat  startling.  They  find  that  the  cost  of  reproduction  is  some- 
times four  times  its  present  stumpage  value.  Yellow  pine  worth  $3 
and  $3.50  a  thousand  cost  for  the  best  class  $20  a  thousand  to  repro- 
duce it,  yet  it  is  selling  for  a  low  figure  to-day. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  What  do  you  mean  by  reproducing  it  ? 

Mr.  Beojvson.  Growing  it. 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  would  be  the  stumpage  value  ? 

Mr.  Beonson.  Yes,  sir.  The  committee,  when  they  receive  a  copy 
of  this  publication,  will  see,  for  instance,  a  table  like  this : 

"  Longleaf  pine  in  the  South.  Case  1.  Land  and  stocking  " — 
now,  this  is  the  basis  of  the  estimate.  "  Land  and  stocking,  $10  per 
acre  " ;  that  is,  the  land  to  begin  the  operation  of  growing.  "Admin- 
istration and  protection,  5  cents  per  acre ;  taxes  10  cents  per  acre  up 
to  TO  years;  thereafter  1  per  cent  actual  value,  with  reassessments 
every  10  years ;  interest,  4  per  cent."  Now,  he  finds  that  at  the  end 
of  70  years,  on  that  original  basis  of  $10  for  the  land  per  acre  and  the 
stocking,  with  interest,  has  come  to  $152.72 ;  administration  and  pro- 
tection, $18.21 ;  taxes,  $36.43 ;  total,  $207.36. 

Senator  Keen.  Can  they  extend  those  figures  for  1,000  years? 

ilr.  Beonson.  The  tree  "would  be  dead  before  that  time.  They  ex- 
tend it,  however,  for  120  years.  That  tree  is  only  9.9  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  yields  17  feet  board  measure. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is,  in  70  years  it  would  only  reach  a  diam- 
eter of  9  inches? 

Mr.  Beonson.  That  is  longleaf ;  that  is  their  estimate. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is  in  the  South,  is  it? 

Mr.  Beonson.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  very  slow-growing  tree.  Now, 
the  loblolly,  or  shortleaf ,  of  North  Carolina,  has  a  different  essential ; 
it  is  almost  practicable  to  grow  loblolly  as  a  commercial  crop_  to- 
day, according  to  these  figures,  whereas  longleaf  pine,  which  is  a 
hard,  firm,  strong  wood  of  the  South,  may  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
present  commercial  possibilities. 

Senator  Johnson.  Has  he  any  table  showing  the  producing  cost 
of  loblolly? 

Mr.  Beonson.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Johnson.  What  does  he  estimate  the  cost  of  producing  an 
acre  of  loblolly  ? 

Mr.  Bronson.  Loblolly  pine  in  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia,  at  the 
age  of  25,  he  has  a  total  cost  of  $2.49  a  thousand. 

Senator  Claek.  Eight  there,  are  you  using  this  as  an  argument 
why  the  price  of  lumber  should  be  based  on  what  it  would  cost  an 
individual  owner  to  produce  it  and  grow  it  ? 

Mr.  Beonson.  I  am  giving  the  foresters'  arguments,  and  while,  as 
I  stated,  I  did  not  entirely  agree  with  them,  yet  it  is  in  general  sup- 
port of  what  I  am  trying  to  say,  which  is  that  the  time  has  come  in 
this  country  when  you  have  to  decide  whether  you  will  have  cheap 
lumber  or  forestry.  If  you  decide  to  have  cheap  limaber,  you  can 
not  have  the  forests  conserved ;  if  you  decide  to  have  the  forests  con- 
served, you  can  not  have  cheap  lumber.  If  you  take  the  latter  horn 
of  the  dilemma,  you  will  enrich  a  good  many  private  timber  owners. 

Senator  Claek.  If  you  want  conservation,  is  it  your  idea  you  have 
to  begin  to  charge  the  prices  mentioned  here? 

Mr.  Beonson.  You  must  begin  toward  it,  and  begin  very  soon. 

Senator  Clark.  In  other  words,  you  must  enter  into  a  combination 
with  those  gentlemen  who  own  such  great  tracts  of  land  which  they 
have  acquired,  some  of  them  honestly,  and  many  of  them  dishonestly 
and  fraudulently,  enter  into  legislation  that  would  enhance  still 
further  the  tremendous  advantage  they  have  over  the  American  con- 
suming public,  or  assume  to  have  ? 

Mr.  Beonson.  I  think  it  is  about  to  that  point,  that  the  American 
people  have  to  decide  whether  they  will  so  treat  these  individual  tim- 
ber owners  who  have  legal  titles.  I  am  not  speaking-  about  those 
who  have  fraudulent  titles  that  can  be  thrown  aside.  However,  the 
American  public  will  have  to  accept  that  as  a  part  of  the  price  they 
have  to  pay  for  forest  conservation,  unless  you  find  some  way  of 
taking  it  away  from  the  owners,  condemn  it,  and  that  is  always  possi- 
ble, the  American  Government  can  bring  back  any  land  it  desires. 

Senator  Claek.  I  will  disagree  with  you  on  that  as  a  legal  propo- 
sition. 

Mr.  Beonson.  Well,  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  I  should  imagine  in 
the  interest  of  the  public  welfare  the  Government  might  perhaps 
do  that. 

Senator  Claek.  That  is  a  vague  imagination  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Beonson.  The  States  could  do  it. 

Senator  Claek.  No. 

Mr.  Beonson.  Couldn't  they? 

Senator  Clark.  No. 

Mr.  Beonson.  The  supreme  court  of  ]\Iaine  handed  down  an 
opinion  requested  by  the  legislature  to  that  end.  The  court  decided 
that  their  State  had  the  right  in  the  exercise  of  its  police  power  to 
limit  the  size  of  cuttings  or  to  prohibit  cutting  entirely. 

Senator  Clark.  That  is  a  very  ditferent  proposition. 

Mr.  Beonson.  And  the  National  Government,  in  the  interest  of 
navigation,  maintaining  the  navigability  of  streams,  has  taken  over 
a  large  area  in  the  Adirondacks,  or  has  the  power  to  take  it  over 
anywhere,  through  condemnation  proceedings,  I  suppose.  Now,  is 
it  not  possible,  if  this  thing  is  desired  to  be  done,  if  necessary,  to 
amend  the  Constitution  and  give  the  (Tovernment  power  to  take  over 
these  resources  which  are  needed  for  the  protection  of  the  people? 
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However,  I  wish  to  go  back  and  get  through  as  quickly  as  possible, 
for  your  relief  chiefly,  as  well  as  my  own,  to  this  proposition,  that 
almost  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  foresters  and  the  forest  econo- 
mists is  that  timber  has  to  be  higher  priced,  and  consequently  lumber 
higher  priced,  before  you  can  have  any  effective  conservation,  and 
any  time  you  lower  either  you  begin  more  rapidly  to  destroy  our 
forests,  as  I  have  discovered  to  my  satisfaction  in  that  investigation  I 
made  last  year.  There  is  a  gentleman  in  Biltmore,  N.  C,  a  German 
forester.  Dr.  C.  A.  Schenck,  who  has  been  over  in  this  country  per- 
haps 10  or  12  years ;  he  was  brought  over  by  Mr.  Vanderbilt  to  take 
charge  of  his  forests  around  Asheville,  N.  C.  He  was  selected  be- 
cause he  was  considered  one  of  the  best  of  the  younger  German  for- 
esters, a  lieutenant  in  the  German  Army.  He  has  published  many 
books  on  forestry  and  I  have  had  reprinted,  because  they  were  appli- 
cable to  this  pai-ticular  thing,  certain  excerpts  from  that  book,  and 
they  are  rather  startling;  he  is  one  of  the  vivacious  kind  of  Ger- 
mans, and  while  he  is  very  scholarly  and  very  learned  in  his  pro- 
fession, he  is  very  emphatic  in  the  expression  of  his  views. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  he  says  about  these  very  matters: 

The  American  owner  does  not  clear,  In  many  a  case,  so  mucli  money  from  a. 
first  growth  on  the  average  acre  as  will  be  required  for  the  establishment  of 
a  complete  second  growth.  Constructive  forestry  and  a  low  price  of  stumpage 
are  incompatible:  The  advocates  of  forestry  should  be  invariably  advocates  of 
high-priced  lumber,  or,  rather,  of  high-priced  stumpage.  The  American  lumber 
market  is  continuously  overstocked — comparatively  speaking. 

And  that  is  absolutely  true.  The  years  are  very  exceptional  when 
there  is  an  undersupply  of  lumber. 

Senator  Baelet.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  just  how  the  price  of 
lumber  to-day  compares  with  the  price  of  lumber  five  or  six  years 
ago? 

Mr.  Beouson.  It  is  much  lower. 

Senator  McCumbee.  How  about  10  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Beonson.  It  is  higher. 

Senator  McCumbee.  Fifteen  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Beonson.  Very  much  higher. 

Senator  McCumbee.  Practically  doubled  in  price,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Beonson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  saw  a  statement  made  by  a  very  reputable  gen- 
tleman in  our  State,  something  like  a  year  ago,  to  the  effect  that  the 
wholesale  price  of  lumber  was  only  about  25  per  cent  greater  when 
he  made  his  statement,  which  I  think  was  in  1909,  than  it  was  10 
years  prior  to  that  time.  I  accept  that  because  I  know  he  understands 
his  own  business.  But  the  retail  price  of  it  has  increased  very  much 
more  than  that,  hasn't  it,  or  are  you  familiar  with  the  retail  price? 

Mr.  Beonson.  I  believe  that  it  has  increased  more,  but  perhaps 
not  more  in  proportion.  If  you  apply  these  increasing  costs  in  all 
forms  of  business,  all  processes  or  business  continuously  on,  from 
the  tree  to  the  retailer,  you  would  get  a  higher  price  than  if  you 
stopped 

Senator  Bailet.  I  can  not  agree  with  you  that  there  is  any  cir- 
cumstance or  condition  which  calls  for  a  greater  increase  in  the  price 
of  lumber  after  it  reaches  the  retailer's  hands  than  the  increase  was 
from  the  manufacturer  to  him,  because  undoubtedly  there  has  been 
no  cost  of  handling  lumber  in  our  section  of  the  country  greater  than 
the  increased  cost  in  the  stumpage. 
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Mr.  Beonson.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  relatively  greater 
ihcrease. 

Senator  Bailey.  Well,  I  do  not  agree  with  you.  I  think  there  has 
been  a  much  greater  increase  in  the  price  of  lumber  in  the  hands  of 
the  retail  dealers  in  the  last  10  years  than  there  has  been  in  the  price 
of  the  wholesale  lumber. 

Mr.  Beonson.  I  did  not  understand  you.  I  meant  there  had  not 
been  a  greater  increase  in  the  relative  price  in  retailing  lumber. 

Senator  Bailey.  Have  you  a  price  list,  I  suppose  you  would  call 
it,  that  you  could  furnish  the  committee  somewhere  in  your  state- 
ment, covering  a  number  of  years,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  or  have 
you  lumber  publications  that  give  those  prices? 

Mr.  Beonson.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  any  such  prices  are  com- 
piled. 

Senator  McCumbee.  I  have  here  from  the  American  Lumberman 
a  statement  that  is  supposed  to  give  approximately  accurate  figures, 
and  it  compares  the  price  in  1892  and  1907;  and  there  are  perhaps 
10  or  15  kinds  of  lumber,  and  the  increase  is  all  the  way  from  113  per 
cent  to  188  per  cent. 

Senator  Bailey.  Is  that  retail  or  wholesale? 

Senator  McCtjmbee.  I  understand  that  to  be  the  mill  price.  Per- 
haps the  witness  could  enlighten  us  on  that  point ;  6-inch,  No.  1  fenc- 
ing, in  1892,  $15 ;  1907,  $32. 

Mr.  Beonson.  Eetail,  1,500  miles  from  the  point  of  production. 
,  Senator  McCumbee.  I  would  like  to  look  it  over  to  see  whether  it 
is  the  mill  price  or  the  retail  price. 

Senator  Bailey.  That  is  the  retail  price. 

Senator  McCumbee.  Well,  here  are  common  boards — 8-inch,  No.  1, 
from  $12.50  to  $30. 

Mr.  Beonson.  $12.50  apparently  might  have  been  made  in  Michi- 
gan; or  does  it  say  they  are  for  the  same  point? 

Senator  McCumbee.  Well,  it  shows  the  same  points  undoubtedly. 
I  would  have  to  read  over  a  little  bit  more  of  this  to  ascertain  the 
facts. 

Senator  La  Follette.  If  it  is  given  for  a  comparison  of  values,  I 
supiDOse,  of  course,  it  would  naturallj'  be  for  the  same  points. 

Mr.  Beonson.  It  ought  to  be. 

Senator  La  Follette.  They  certainly  would  not  take  one  point  and 
compare  the  prices  with  those  of  another.  That  would  not  be  a  con- 
sistent comparison. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  think,  for  instance,  for  that  kind  of  fencing  we 
use  most  of  an  oak  fence  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  for  which  I  paid  probably 
$30  for  the  best  fencing.  In  Texas,  where  we  use  the  pine,  we  don't 
pay  over,  probably,  $22. 

Now,  that  is  an  increase  of  nearly  double  in  12  or  15  years,  but  that 
is  the  retail  price.  Wliat  has  puzzled  me  about  it  is  that  the  cost  of 
the  lumber  to  the  manufacturer  has  enormously  increased;  first,  the 
eost  of  the  stumpage;  then  he  has  sufl:ered  the  same  increase  in  the 
«ost  of  production  that  has  come  to  all  other  industries.  I  ought  not 
to  say  suffer,  because  I  doubt  if  that  is  an  injury,  but  he  has  incurred 
the  same  increase  as  all  other  productive  enterprises.  And  yet,  if  the 
statements  of  the  mill  men  can  be  relied  on,  their  increase  in  price 
has  not  been  as  f;reat  as  the  increase  in  the  price  of  the  retailer  dealer, 
whose  cost  has  increased  only  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  cost  of 
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distribution.  He  suffered,  of  course,  no  such  increase  in  the  cost  of 
his  material  as  the  wholesaler,  for  the  wholesaler's  stumpage  has 
doubled,  and  in  some  instances  has  multiplied  by  5. 

I  was  raised  in  Mississippi  in  the  long-leaf  yellow-pine  region,  and 
I  remember  the  time,  which  some  other  gentlemen  mentioned  on  yes- 
terdayj  where  a  man  was  considered  land  poor  if  he  had  too  much  of 
that  kind  of  land.  A  dollar  an  acre  would  have  bought  practically 
all  of  it ;  it  was  the  first  long-leaf  yellow  pine  in  Mississippi,  and  the 
men  who  owned  it  and  held  on  to  it  are  the  men  who  made  fortunes, 
as  Senator  Williams  says ;  but  it  is  out  of  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
the  land.  Now,  the  only  increase  to  the  retailer  was  an  increased 
price  which  he  paid  to  the  millman,  and  then  such  increases  as  he 
may  have  been  compelled  to  stand,  in  common  with  everybody  else. 

Senator  McCumbee.  I  find  in  looking  over  this  again,  what  I 
thought  it  was,  the  mill  prices ;  the  tables  I  gave  you  were  the  whole- 
sale prices  f.  o.  b.  at  Marietta,  Wis.,  and  I  have  the  table.  The  table 
was  taken  from  a  publication  in  the  American  Lumberman  and  it 
will  be  found  in  the  lumber  rates  of  1909  on  page  3132.  Now,  these 
are  the  mill  prices  f.  o.  b.  and  I  find  in  that  table,  for  instance,  that 
No.  1  fancy  flooring  was  $16.50  in  1892,  wholesale  price,  and  $33  in 
1907.  Now,  1907,  I  understand,  was  a  year  when  lumber  was  the 
very  highest  throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Beonson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCtjmbee.  And  in  1892  it  was  exceedingly  low,  but  it 
does  show  that  the  mill  prices  have  more  than  doubled.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  western  coast  prices,  but  the  mill  prices  in  Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota,  and  Michigan  have  more  than  doubled  during  that 
period. 

Mr.  Bboxson.  That  is  under  an  assumption,  of  course,  that  the 
transportation  cost  has  no  more  than  doubled,  according  to  the  same 
proportion.  I  could  not  offhand  discuss  these  figures  very  well.  I 
do  not  recognize  that  town  as  a  mill  point,  but  there  are  hundreds 
of  towns  in  Wisconsin,  now  retail  towns  in  agricultural  districts, 
which  once  were  lumber  manufacturing  towns,  where  they  had  a  saw- 
mill and  a  planing  mill,  perhaps,  and  it  was  a  local  industry,  and 
if  you  take  a  town  like  that  and  go  back  to  the  time  when  that  local 
industry  was  flourishing  and  then  compare  it  with  the  present  time 
when  they  import  their  lumber,  perhaps  from  the  South,  you  will 
have  a  condition  which  is  hard  to  compare,  knowing  all  the  details. 

Senator  Bailey.  That  would  not  explain  it.  This  is  not  lumber 
imported  from  the  South ;  this  is  mill  prices,  and  I  can  say  to  Senator 
McCumber,  with  absolute  confidence,  that  that  is  an  unusual  condi- 
tion, because  the  average  price  of  fencing,  one  by  six  fencing  lumber, 
in  this  country  is  not  above  $32  per  thousand  retail. 

Senator  Claek.  This  is  flooring. 

Senator  Bailey.  No  ;  1  by  6  fencing. 

Senator  McCtrMBEE.  The  first  I  gave  was  flooring. 

Mr.  Beonson.  Did  you  say  those  were  mill  prices  or  wholesale 

prices?  ,        ,         .„       .         j.        i 

Senator  McCtjmbee.  They  are  stated  to  be  mill  prices,  t.  o.  b.,  so 

I  suppose  they  are  wholesale  prices.  •        j.       ,      ^ 

Mr.  Beonson.  I  understood  you  to  say  wholesale  prices  t.  o.  b.  at 

that  town. 
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Senator  McCtjmber.  I  can  not  understand  mill  prices  to  be  any- 
thing but  wholesale  prices.  I  could  certainly  understand  that  any 
dealer  in  lumber  would  have  a  difference  in  his  selling  price  and 
what  he  pays  for  it. 

Mr.  Beonson.  The  wholesale  price  f.  o.  b.  miU  is  one  thing,  that 
is  where  it  is  produced;  the  wholesale  price  f.  o.  b.  at  the  point  of 
delivery  is  another  thing,  to  which  the  cost  of  transportation  has 
been  added. 

Senator  MoCumbee.  In  any  event  there  was  more  than  a  double 
price  exacted  in  1907  as  compared  with  1892.  Let  me  give  just  a  few 
of  those  and  then  you  can  finish  your  answer.  For  instance,  common 
boards,  8-inch  No.  1  in  1892  were  $12.50;  1907,  $30.  Eight-inch  No. 
2,  $11  and  $28 ;  8-inch  No.  3,  $10  and  $25 ;  10-inch  No.  1,  $12.50  and 
$31.50 ;  10-inch  No.  2,  $11  and  $28,  and  so  on.  They  follow  in  about 
the  same  relation  and  show  all  the  description  and  different  kinds  of 
varieties  of  boards,  and  I  presiune  they  reach  all  the  way  from  113 
per  cent,  which  is  the  lowest,  to  188  per  cent,  the  highest,  so  that  this 
is  very  nearly  double  now  to  what  it  was  15  years  ago. 

Mr.  Beonson.  It  has  fully  doubled  and  more  than  doubled  in  some 
places  and  there  has  not  been  very  much  of  an  increase  in  others. 
The  lumber  comes  from  so  many  different  sources.  Right  in  the  same 
town  you  may  have  lumber  originating  at  points  3,000  miles  apart, 
the  different  species  competing  for  the  same  uses  and  the  local  con- 
ditions of  trade.  If  there  are  any  combinations  among  the  retailers 
they  are  found  in  some  places  and  not  in  others,  so  I  do  not  think 
it  is  possible  to  make  a  very  reliable  statement  as  to  the  relative 
retail  price  now  and  at  any  other  time,  as  a  whole.  You  can  do  it 
in  certain  particular  localities.  For  example,  once  I  made  an  in- 
quiry as  to  the  course  of  prices  in  certain  districts  in  Minnesota;  I 
wrote  to  every  town  in  that  district;  I  think  it  was  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  State — this  was,  by  the  way,  perhaps  10  yea^s  ago,  but  it 
was  so  remarkable  a  circumstance  that  I  have  remembered  the  effect 
of  it. 

I  wrote  possibly  to  40  or  50  retail  yards  there  asking  them  for 
their  prices  for  10  years  on  certain  typical  items  of  lumber.  The 
majority  of  those  who  answered,  giving  their  figures,  showed  abso- 
lutely no  change  for  10  years,  during  which  time  there  had  been 
marked  fluctuations  in  the  wholesale  markets  and  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction at  the  mills.  If  it  was  $16.60  it  stayed  right  there  through 
the  entire  10  years,  and  they  had  followed  out  the  complete  table 
for  every  year,  all  the  inquiries  were  filled  out,  and  it  was  so  curious 
that  I  wrote  to  inquire  why  that  was,  to  get  their  viewpoints.  There 
were  quite  a  number  of  them  made  just  that  kind  of  a  report.  They 
did  not  all  agree  upon  the  prices,  but  the  prices  were  all  substantial, 
and  I  don't  know  whether  they  were  high  or  low  at  that  time,  but 
this  was  the  answer  of  quite  a  number  of  people  to  that  question  of 
mine:  They  said,  "We  deal  with  the  farmer,  and  he  has  got  used 
to  paying  certain  prices  for  lumber,  and  if  lumber  goes  down  and 
we  put  it  down  we  can  not  get  it  back;  but  he  will  continue  to  pay 
his  old  price,  if  he  is  used  to  it,  when  the  wholesale  market  goes  up." 

If  lumber  goes  up  and  we  should  put  our  price  up,  due  to  the 
wholesale  advance,  the  time  might  come  when  we  would  have  to  lower 
it,  and  we  would  have  the  same  trouble,  and  we  considered  it  a  better 
policy  to  have  a  uniform  price,  and  if  the  trade  is  dull  the  price  will 
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still  make  up  an  extra  margin  of  profit  for  our  sales,  whereas  if  busi- 
ness is  active  and  the  wholesale  prices  are  high  and  our  margin  is 
narrow,  we  will  make  our  living  and  get  our  aggregate  profit  out 
of  the  larger  volume  of  sales.  Now,  that  was  the  business  expression 
of  those  people.  Sometimes  their  prices  would  be  low  and  sometimes 
high,  but  they  were  trying  to  make  a  good  average  profit  year  after 
year.  I  stated  that  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
interpret  those  prices  and  any  price,  unless  you  have  figured  out  very 
carefully  the  data. 

May  I  conclude  by  going  back  and  continuing  very  briefly  this 
subject  of  the  effect  of  the  tariff  on  conservation?  If  it  reduces  the 
price  of  any  lumber  to  remove  the  duty,  it  will  reduce  the  price  of 
the  very  low-grade  lumber.  If  it  does  reduce  the  price  of  the  low- 
grade  lumber,  it  wU'l  make  it  impracticable  to  bring  from  the  woods 
to  the  mill  and  put  through  the  mill  and  the  market  a  certain  amount 
of  that  low-grade  that  is  now  being  produced  under  the  better  prices. 
If  these  extremely  low  grades,  which  have  been  developed  year  after 
year,  constantly,  until  the  product  per  acre  is  doubled  as  compared 
to  what  it  was  30  or  40  year's  ago,  are  cheapened,  then  that  stuff  is 
left  in  the  woods,  but  we  do  not  decrease  our  total  demand  for  lum- 
ber. Our  demand  for  lumber  is  45,000,000,000  feet  a  year,  and  we 
get  a  billion  from  Canada,  and  if  Canada  should  put  in  her  whole 
product  it  would  give  us  but  five  billions;  consequently  we  would 
have  to  cut  over  a  greater  acreage  to  get  the  material,  the  quantity  of 
lumber  that  we  need  for  the  trade.  In  that  connection,  in  regard  to 
the  influence  of  the  Canadian  product  in  promoting  forest  conserva- 
tion in  this  country,  let  me  read  again  from  Mr.  Schenck  some  of 
these  picked  items : 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  comforting  ourselves  in  America,  in  view  of  the  waning 
timber  supply,  with  the  idea  that  timber  may  be  imported  from  Canada  and 
Mexico  when  our  supplies  are  exhausted.  Granting  that  such  importation  is 
possible,  what  inducement  exists  for  the  owner  of  timber  lands  to  produce  at  a 
great  expense  what  can  be  imported  with  the  present  rates  of  cheap  transporta- 
tion from  foreign  countries?  While  the  tariff  is  not  very  high,  the  general 
anxiety  to  set  it  aside  can  be  interpreted  by  the  owners  of  good  woods  or  of 
forests  only  as  a  deterrent  from  investments  in  conservative  forestry.  The  cer- 
tainty of  a  high  tariff  to  remain  for  a  long  time  would  be  an  inducement,  with- 
out a  doubt,  toward  investments  in  conservative  forestry.  Conservative  for- 
estry has  never  been  practiced  by  the  small  owners  either  in  America  or  in 
Europe. 

A  dominating  control  is  required  of  far-sighted  financiers,  public  or  i)rivate, 
over  the  timber  left  standing.  This  control  must  fix  the  price  of  the  timber  so 
high  that  it  will  pay  to  reproduce  the  timber.  Conservative  forestry,  where  it 
exists,  depends  on  large  holdings  of  timber  lands.  As  long  as  timber  can  be 
imported  more  cheaply  than  it  can  be  grown  at  home  none  will  be  grown ;  and 
one-fourth  of  our  fatherland  soil  will  be  doomed  to  lie  idle.  The  lower  the  price 
of  stumpage  the  greater  the  waste  of  stumpage.  Checking  of  importation 
results  in  higher  stumpage  prices ;  hence  in  better  chances  for  conservative  for- 
estry. The  wages  paid  for  logging  and  milling  should  remain  in  the  United 
States. 

He  refers  to  President  Taft  and  the  reciprocity  agreement  and 
he  says : 

President  Taft  forgets  that  Canada  contains  but  one-third  of  our  timber  re- 
sources, or  800,000,000,000  feet  b.  m.  President  Taft  forgets  that  no  civilized 
country  practices,  nowadays,  conservative  forestry  with  the  door  to  importation 
wide  open.  A  country  desirous  to  establish  conservative  forestry  must  protect 
It.  Germany,  where  conservative  forestry  is  well  established,  protects  it 
nevertheless. 
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We  have  now  come  to  the  point  where  it  is  proposed  to  change  our 
policy  on  the  himber  duty  against  conservation.  If  we  leave  it 
where  it  is,  and  the  status  quo  is  maintained  until  your  mind  can  be 
made  up  and  some  reasonable  conclusion  arrived  at,  all  right ;  but  take 
the  duty  off  lumber  and  you  have  produced  a  condition  from  which 
you  can  hardlj'  recover. 

We  have  timberland  enough  in  this  country  to  raise  all  the  tiniber 
we  want,  and  with  the  increase  in  substitutes  and  the  reduction  of 
the  per  capita  consumption  to  anything  like  that  of  Europe,  we  can 
be  independent  of  the  world.  If  you  should  stop  all  of  our  lumber- 
ing operations  and  transfer  our  business  to  Canada,  we  would  wipe 
out  their  resources  in  five  years,  or  ten  years,  perhaps.  At  any  rate, 
the  addition  of  their  resources  to  ours  is  but  a  palliative  for  our 
danger.  I  have  talked  with  a  great  maiiy  forestry  students  on  this 
subject  as  to  what>  can  be  done.  We  admit,  we  see,  all  of  us,  that 
to  grant  a  benefit  to  a  certain  class  of 'people,  or  to  do  something  for 
ultimate  public  good  that  will  immediately  benefit  a  certain  class 
of  people,  requires  careful  study.  As  I  have  said  before,  I  do  not 
believe  that  you  should  deliberately  do  something  for  the  benefit 
of  a  class  of  people,  on  the  theory  that  it  will  eventually  be  for  the 
public  good,  without  demanding  from  them  a  reasonable  use  of  that 
which  you  give. 

The  former  administration  studied  out  the  plan  as  applied  to 
yellow  pine,  and  after  holding  many  conferences,  giving  many  sig- 
natures to  tentative  agreements,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
had  to  say:  "Well,  I  approve  of  that;  I  want  to  do  it,  and  I  want 
to  do  it  now,  but  I  can  not  do  it,  the  Sherman  law  would  not  let  me, 
and  I  can  not  violate  my  own  law."  In  effect,  that  is  what  he  said. 
It  all  had  his  approval  and  that  plan  was,  then,  that  the  owners  of 
a  large  amount  of  stumpage,  you  might  say  a  controlling  quantity 
of  stumpage,  in  that  section  should  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
National  Government  that  the  Forest  Service  should  be  allowed  to 
dictate  their  methods  of  logging,  should  dictate  how  much  timber 
they  should  cut,  how  they  should  carry  on  their  logging  operations, 
and  out  of  the  price  of  lumber,  the  product,  the  Forest  Service 
should  be  reimbursed  a  certain  amount  per  thousand  feet.  It  was 
graphically  worked  out  and  they  believed  it  was  conservative,  but 
its  inevitable  effect  would  have  been  to  put  up  the  price  of  stumpage, 
because  you  would  be  adding  that  50  cents  to  it  right  there.  If 
there  was  50  cents  to  be  added  to  the  cost  of  carrying  on  logging 
operations,  there  you  have  just  50  cents  additional.  Every  time  you 
try  to  handle  carefully  a  crude  product,  like  a  log,  you  are  adding 
expense  to  it,  which  must  be  paid  by  somebody. 

A  friend  of  mine,  an  eminent  forester  in  this  country,  says  that 
he  believes  the  only  possible  solution  of  this  question,  and  he  believes 
that  it  will  be  a  thoroughly  adequate  solution,  is  an  agreement  en- 
tered into  between  the  Government  and  the  dominating  owners  of 
the  private  timberlands,  as  it  is  supposed  the  Government  will  have 
the  ability  and  the  conservatism  to  take  care  of  its  own  resources. 
He  would  have  the  Government  and  the  private  timber  owners,  the 
majority  of  the  heavy  owners,  to  handle  their  property  under  Gov- 
ernnient  regulations.  Now,  the  Government  is  a  very  heavy  owner, 
and  it  is  going  to  look  after  its  property  interest  in  timber.  It  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  any  operator  has  to  make  a  profit;  consequently 
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it  will  advance  and  carry  out  that  policy  and  the  result  will  be  to 
advance  the  price  of  stumpage  and  the  cost  of  lumber;  they  recognize 
that  and  they  accept  it,  and  every  forester  says  that  lumber  and 
stumpage  will  have  to  be  higher  in  the  United  States  before  we  can 
have  forestry.  My  question  to  the  public  would  be,  "Are  you  willing 
to  pay  the  price ;  are  you  willing  to  increase  the  unearned  increment 
of  profit  to  some  of  these  timber  owners  ?  "  You  will  have  to  do  it, 
or  else  confiscate  their  property  some  way  or  other. 

Unless  jou  are  ready  to  answer  that  question,  gentlemen,  from  the 
conservation  standpoint,  you  should  let  this  lumber  tariff  alone ;  you 
can  dodge  it  by  not  changing  the  lumber  tariff  right  now,  either  up 
or  down,  and  postpone  the  decision  of  this  question,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  important  before  the  public,  to  a  little  later  date,  but  it  is 
becoming  more  urgent  and  more  difficult  all  the  time.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  need  make  a  final  plea  to  you  and  summarize  the  things  which 
have  been  said  within  the  last  week;  that  is  a  pretty  hard  thing  to 
do,  and  especially  without  the  notes  before  me  I  would  not  attempt 
it,  but  we  have  shown  to  you,  I  think,  that  our  jDrices  are  very  low ; 
that  this  treaty  discriminates  against  the  lumber  industry,  among  a 
few  others,  and  that  there  is  absolutely  no  reciprocity  in  it  so  far  as 
the  lumber  industry  is  concerned — we  give  all  and  get  nothing.  We 
ask  that  certain  amendments  be  made ;  that  if  we  are  to  give  Canada 
the  benefit  of  free  access  to  the  rough-lumber  market  of  our  country 
that  Canada  in  return  shall  give  us  access  to  her  forests,  which  she 
does  not  do;  that  if  rough  lumber  is  to  be  admitted  free  into  each 
country  that  dressed  lumber  shall  be  admitted  on  equal  terms  into 
each  country. 

We  object  to  the  whole  bill  as  being  nonreciprocal,  enequitable,  not 
only  to  us,  but  to  others.  We  object  to  it  for  its  direct  disadvantages. 
We  see  the  development  of  this  country  going  on  rapidly,  and  if  you 
look  at  any  paper  you  will  see  advertisements  of  the  multitudinous 
advantages  of  swamp  lands  and  the  drained  lands  and  the  irrigated 
lands  in  the  West  under  the  Carey  Act,  or  what  not.  We  are  trying  to 
develop  our  own  latent  resources.  We  have  covered  the  natural 
resources  of  this  country  with  our  farms  and  our  farm  machinery, 
and  we  are  trying  to  develop  the  still  richer  resources  which  require 
investment.  Louisiana  has  some  of  the  richest  lands  in  the  world; 
not  even  the  delta  of  Egs^pt  is  superior  to  those  wonderful  half 
flooded  prairies  of  Louisiana.  So  everywhere;  the  swamp  lands  of 
Mississippi,  the  wonderful  lands  of  th6  uplands,  these  unused,  cut- 
overlands  from  which  the  forests  have  been  removed.  In  the  West 
are  the  irrigated  lands ;  all  over  the  country  are  there  these  millions 
of  acres  which  we  are  trying  to  develop  to  furnish  homes  for  our 
own  people. 

Now,  this  pact  is  a  scheme  for  increasing  the  advertising  advan- 
tages of  Canada,  and  in  all  these  home  papers  of  your  cities  you  will 
see  appeals  to  the  homeseeker,  to  the  man  who  would  leave  the  high- 
priced  farm  in  the  United  States  and  go  to  Canada,  and  they  appeal 
to  his  ambition  and  to  his  cupidity  by  showing  the  superior  condi- 
tions in  Canada.  I  have  seen  advertisement  after  advertisement 
which  says  if  the  reciprocity  bill,  now  in  process  of  passage,  will  go 
through,  it  will  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  our  lands— come  here, 
you  haven't  any  irrigation  to  do.  That  is  having  an  effect.  _  And  it 
has  already  had  a  serious  effect  on  farm-land  values,  and  it  is  lessen- 
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ing  the  borrowing  power  of  the  farmer  and  consequently  his  buying 
power,  threatening  him  by  what  he  sees  ahead  of  him,  not  only  in  one 
line,  but  in  all  lines.  It  has  affected  bank  loans,  and  it  threatens 
for  an  indefinite  period  to  destroy  the  very  basis  of  any  possible 
activity. 

People  have  to  live,  but  they  would  not  go  much  beyond  that. 
They  will  exist  until  they  find  out  how  conditions  are  coming  out, 
and  we  are  doing  it  for  what?  For  something  really  substantial  in 
the  future  ?  No ;  for  the  thing  which  at  best  is  sentimentalism,  and 
hope  for  some  benefit  in  the  future ;  but  it  carries  with  it  definite  dis- 
advantages to-day  and  in  the  immediate  future,  and  not  only  that, 
but  injustice — injustice  to  great  elements  in  our  commercial  and 
social  prosperity.  In  closing,  in  connection  with  the  cost  of  yellow 
pine,  I  would  like  to  have  printed  the  table  from  which  I  read  the 
footings. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Cost  op  Producing  Yellow  Pine  Lumber. 

[From  American  Lumberman,  Mar.  14, 1911.] 

Table  1. 


Cutting $0.  49 

Skidding 1.  21 

Loading 61 

Railroad  building 90 

Hauling 75 

Repairing  equipment 31 

Railroad  upkeep 15 

Sawing 1.  46 

Sorting 20 

Dipping 02 

Yarding 79 

Drying 51 


Planing $0.  68 

Selling 23 

Shipping 18 

Miscellaneous 29 

Superintending 49 

Interest  on  plant 49 

Depreciation 59 

Insurance 18 

Taxes 14 

Stumpage 5. 00 


Total 15.67 


Table  2. — Detailed  statem,ents  for  two  months. 


Stumpage $5.  00 

Cutting  expense 60 

Teams 1.  75 

Loading 20 

Railroad  hauling .45 

Railroad  building 35 

Railroad  upkeep 18 

Sawmill  expense 1.  50 

Send  in  to  planer 30 

Sorting,  drying,  and  yardage 1. 15 


Planing  expense $0. 65 

Shipping  expense 32 

General  expense 15 

Office  expense 28 

Insurance  and  taxes 25 

Interest  on  plant 1. 50 

Depreciation 40 


Total. 


15.03 


THINKS  $5  LOW  ENOUGH  STUMPAGE  CHARGE. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  following  communication  that  the  cost  of  logging  operations 
and  the  price  at  which  stumpage  is  charged  are  recognized  as  two  important  elements 
in  manufacturing  costs  that  vary  among  different  millmen.  This  correspondent,  even 
though  he  has  been  charging  stumpage  at  $4,  admits  that  $5  probably  would  be  nearer 
light:  _ 

"Comparing  with  our  own  costs  and  figuring  in  interest  on  plant  and  depreciation 
on  the  same  basis  as  given  in  the  figures  shown  in  your  article,  I  find  that  our  costs 
are  only  about  |1  lower  than  those  in  the  table  shown  by  you.  This  is  practically  all 
accounted  for  in  the  difference  in  cost   of  logging  operations.    The   'diversity  of 

ghysical  conditions '  would  account  for  this  difference  m  the  cost  of  the  plant  shown 
y  you  and  our  own.    We  have  been  charging  our  stumpage  at  $4,  but  there  is  no 
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question  but  what,  if  properly  figured  to  cover  the  number  of  yeara  of  operations  with 
taxes  and  other  expenses  incidental  to  the  carrying  of  timber  holdings,  a  |5  stumpage 
charge  would  be  nearer  right." 

The  next  two  tables  shown  are  for  November,  1910,  and  January,  1911,  respectively. 
They  are  accompanied  by  the  statement  that  the  item  of  general  expense  includes 
interest,  discount,  taxes,  office  expense,  selling,  etc.: 

Table  3. — November,  1910. 


Feet. 

Cost. 

PerM. 

Company  log  cutting 

1,426,030 
47,395 

$776.30 
23.66 

Contract  log  cutting 

1,473,425 

799. 95 

$0.54 

■Company  teams  logging 

682,931 
606, 963 

1,030.77 
903.06 

Contract  teams  logging 

1,188,894 

1, 933. 83 

1.62 

1,047,731 
1,047,731 
1,184,445 

282.21 

1,037.73 

622.96 

Bailroading 

1  00 

Total  woods  operating  per  M 

3  95 

Log  pond 

950,697 
950,597 
950,597 
960,697 

87.60 

1,874.78 

881.21 

126. 09 

09 

Yards,  green  and  dry  Iciln 

93 

Woods 

13 

Total  sawmill  cost  per  M 

PlaTiiTipTnill  ?ind  RTiipping  department 

1,678,066 

3,041,487 

960, 697 

2,104.22 
3,493.28 
2,851.79 

1  33 

12.54 

Lath  cost 

231,940 

271.87 

Table  4. — January,  1911. 


Feet. 

Cost. 

PerM. 

1,238,259 
300,837 

$740.75 
154.49 

Contract  log  cutting ,                

1,539,096 

895.24 

$0.68 

670, 224 
678,359 

1, 303. 54 
1,672.55 

Contract  teams  loggmg 

1,348,583 

2, 976. 09 

2.21 

Log  loading, .   ,                                                                      

1,440,160 

1,440,150 

.1,441,994 

347.22 

1,440.15 

609.70 

.24 

1.00 

General  woods  expense                                              -          

.42 

4.42 

1,410,277 
1.410,277 
i; 410, 277 
1,410,277 

126.00 
1,983.57 
1,079.07 

120.47 

.09 

Sawmill  ...                                                   

1.40 

.76 

Woods 

.08 

2.33 

1,746,764 
3,381,989 
1,410,277 

2,343.77 
3,191.34 
4,230.83 

1.34 

General  expense                                            

.94 

3.00 

12.06 

Lath  cost                                            

262,250 

1.14 

650 
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Table  5. 

We  have  gone  over  our  figures  for  the  last  year,  and  submit  them  herewith  for  your 
information: 

Cutting,  skidding,  and  scaling $1. 737 

Raih'oad,  including  building  and  maintaining  trams,  repairs  to  equipment, 

loading  and  hauling 1. 146 

Main  line  trackage 50 

Saw  milling 1.  643 

Sorting,  dipping,  yarding,  and  shipping-yard  stock 902 

Kiln  drying ■. 209 

Rough  shed 252 

Planing  mill 705 

Finish  shed  and  shipping  dressed  stock 257 

Selling 56 

Insurance 096 

Taxes 105 

^Miscellaneous  expense,  including  superintendence. , 28 

Interest  on  plant 60 

Depreciation 50 

Stumpage 5. 00 


14. 492 


AVERAGE   FOR   1910  HIGHER. 

Table  6. — Cost  statement  for  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1910. 
Woods:  Peru. 

Cutting $0.  416 

065 

485 

297 

.63 

054 

407 

148 

.  - 37 

375 

401 


Swamping. 

Hauling 

Feed 

Spur 

Wood,  coal,  and  ties 

Loading 

Locomotive  and  car  repair. 

General  logging 

Contract  work 

Extension  railroad 


Mill: 


$3.  648 
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Sawmill 

Dry  kiln  and  yard 1.  064 

Log  pond 106 

Sales  expense 453 

Planing  mill 872 

Trucking  and  loading 738 

Discount 155 

Sundry  expenses,  including  taxes,  interest,  etc 1. 426 


6.20 


Stumpage 5. 00 


14. 848 


Table  7. — Lower  cost. 


Cutting $0. 30 

Skidding 1. 18 

Loading 60 

Railroad  building,  hauling,  repair- 
ing, railroad  upkeep 2. 00 

Sawing 1. 48 

Sorting,  yarding,  kiln  drying 1.21 

Planing 1. 00 

Selling 51 

Shipping  or  loading 0. 30 


Miscellaneous $0.  IS 

Superintending 69 

Interest  on  plant 20 

Depreciation 27 

Insurance 20 

Taxes 30 

Stumpage 4. 00 


Total. 


14.37 
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Table  8. — Analysis  of  operations. 

I  have  gone  over  the  items  of  cost  as  shown,  with  care  and  interest,  and  herewith  I 
give  you  the  exact  cost  in  board  measure  of  the  production  of  yellow  pine  at  our  plant 
for  the  last  six  months: 

Cost  of  logs  in  pond $3.  251 

Sawing 1_  224 

Dry  house  and  yard 1, 138 

Sales  expense 423 

Planing  mill 577 

Truckijig  and  loading \  6i2 

Sundry  expense 1.  0O8 

Discount 163 


Total 8.496 

Stumpage 5.  00 


13. 496 


Table  9. 


Logging,  S3. 40: 

Cutting. 

Skidding. 

Loading. 

Building  spurs. 

Eepairs  to  equipment. 

Depreciation. 

Interest  and  taxes  on  steel  outfit,  etc. 
Milling,  $2.57: 

Sawing. 

Insurance. 

Taxes. 

Delivering  to  yard  and  kilns. 

Repairs  and  supplies. 

Depreciation. 

Interest  on  mill. 


Main  line  hauling,  $1.90. 
Shipping,  11.47: 

Shipjsing. 

Dressing. 

Depreciation. 

Repairs  and  supplies. 

Taxes. 
Selling,  etc.,  $1.14: 

Selling. 

General  expense. 

Taxes. 

Superintendent. 

Insurance. 

Manager. 

Interest. 
Total,  $10.68. 


Table  10.— Cos(  sheet  for  1910. 


GENEKAL   EXPENSES. 


Ours: 


General 

Insurance  and  taxes 

Salaries 

Telegraph,     telephone, 
postage 

Interest  and  discount... 


and 


.445 
.621 
.797 

.073 
.490 


2.426 


American  Lumberman's: 

Selling 

Insurance  and  taxes 

Interest  on  plant 

Depreciation  .59  (omit). 


$0.23 
.32 
.49 


L04 


LOGGING   EXPENSE. 


General $0,224 

Feed 475 

Cutting  and  hauling 1.  761 


To  the  track 2.460 

Train 366 

Loader 297 

Section 833 

Repairs  rolling  stock 360 

Railroad  construction,  main  line.       .466 


Total  to  pond 4.782 

93285— No.  IQ— 11 3 


Cutting $0.49 

Skidding L  21 

Hauling 75 

2.45 

Loading 0.  61 

Railroad  building 90 

Railroad  upkeep 15 

Repairing  equipment 31 


4.42 
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SAWING   EXPENSE. 


General $0,023 

Repairs  and  supplies 573 

Wages 1.873 

Shipping 140 

Oil  and  waste 079 


2.688 


Sawing $1. 46 

Sorting 20 

Yarding 79 

Shipping 18 

Miscellaneous 29 

Superintending 49 

3.41 


PLANING   EXPENSE. 


General $0,020 

Oil  and  waste 056 

Wages 1.239 

Repairs  and  supplies 194 

Shipping  and  kilns 170 

1.  679 

Total  sawing  and  planing 4.  368 

Grand  totals 11.  57 


Planing. 
Drying. . 


0.68 
.51 


1.19 

Total  sawing  and  planing 4.60 

Grand  totals 10. 06 


Table  11. — Monthly  detail  cost  of  manufacture. 

Company  cut $0.  00 

Contract  cut 49 

Contract  haul 1. 54 

Company  haul 2. 09 

Average $1. 90 

Cutting  and  skidding  expense 14 

Average  cutting  and  skidding 2. 53 

Log  loading 20 

Maintenance  of  way 39 

Maintenance  of  equipment 44 

Train  labor 19 

Train  fuel 29 

Train  expense 05 

Average  prime  cost  mill  stocking 1. 56 

Spur  depreciation 80 

Camp  depreciation 10 

Earned  steel  leases 17 

Total 1. 07 

Sawmill  labor 95 

Sawmill  expense 08 

Sawmill  repairs 21 

Sawmill  saws  and  belts 05 

Sawmill  light,  water,  power 18 

Average  cost  sawing 1. 47 

Sorting  room 16 

Dry  kiln  and  shed  labor 72 

Dry  kiln  expenses 21 

Dry  kiln  repairs 04 

Yard  labor  and  teams 58 

Yard  expense 01 

Yard  repairs 02 

Yard  stacking 18 

Average  cost  drying  and  stacking 78 
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Planer  labor |0.  43 

Planer  expense 02 

Planer  repairs 08 

Planer  belts,  saws,  and  knives 03 

Planer  light,  water,  power 15 

Average  cost  planer $0.  71 

Shipping  labor 49 

Shipping  expense 00 

Demurrage 01 

Average  cost  shipping 50 

Depreciation 2.  61 

Insurance 09 

Taxes 19 

Salaries 45 

Office  expense 13 

General  expense 11 

Casualty  expense 07 

Telephone  repairs 03 

Average  cost  sundry  fixed  charges 1.  07 

Lumber  expense 37 

Total 12.  83 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  proceed  to  hear  Mr.  C.  H. 
Potter,  of  Elgin,  111.     Mr.  Potter  has  been  here  for  several  days. 

Senator  Williams.  I  see  here  an  article  in  this  morning's  Post, 
which  reads  as  follows : 

Defense  May  Cost  Job. 

JAilES    D.    BOTLB,     INSTRXtCTOR    TN    ECONOMICS     AND    POLITICAL     ECOMOMY    IN     THE 
UNIVEBSITY    OF    NORTH    DAKOTA,    ADVOCATED    THE   BILL. 

Open  threats  were  made  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  yesterday  that 
Prof.  Boyle  would  lose  his  job  because  he  testified  in  favor  of  reciprocity.  The 
statement  was  made  by  Treadwell  Twitchell,  one  of  the  "  big  farmers  "  of  the 
State,  with  a  holding  of  15,000  acres,  and  it  was  backed  up  by  former  Gov. 
Lewis,  of  North  Dakota.  Both  men  have  already  appeared  as  witnesses  before 
the  committee  in  opposition  to  the  trade  agreement.  "  Ninety  per  cent  of  the 
people  of  our  State  oppose  this  agreement,"  declared  Mr.  Twitchell.  "  It  is 
hostile  to  their  interests.  As  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  State  University 
Prof.  Boyle  is  dragging  the  institution  into  politics.  We  object  to  that.  Prof. 
Boyle  will  lose  his  job.     We  will  get  him  when  we  get  back  home." 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not,  but  if  it  is  it  shows  the 
animus  of  the  people  who  are  reported  to  have  said  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  have  the  record  before  me  and  I  have  the 
statement  of  both  of  those  gentlemen  in  here,  but  I  find  neither  of 
them  made  anv  statement  reflecting  on  anybody. 

Senator   Williams.  I  understand  there  is  also   a  notice  m  the 

Herald.  ,  .  ,     , 

The  Chairman.  This  not  being  a  matter  m  which  the  committee 
has  any  jurisdiction,  Mr.  Potter  will  proceed. 

Senator  Bailey.  One  moment,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  committee 
two  days  ago  requested  Mr.  Cowan  to  prepare  a  statement  giving 
some  data  stating  his  objection  to  the  Tariff  Board  report.  Mr. 
Cowan  has  prepared  that,  and  has  been  waiting  for  a  few  days,  and 
it  will  only  take  him  about  10  minutes  to  submit  it,  and  we  requested 
him  to  submit  that.  I  shall  be  glad  if  the  committee  will  hear  him, 
as  he  desires  to  leave,  and  he  has  remained  over  for  a  good  while. 
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Senator  Williams.  In  order  to  expedite  these  hearings — as  it  looks 
like  they  will  drag  on  forever — I  make  a  motion  that  hereafter  the 
witnesses  be  allowed  to  make  their  statements  uninterruptedly,  and 
the  members  of  the  committee  can  ask  any  questions  they  desire 
after  the  witness  has  jfinished. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  a  very  proper  motion,  myself. 

Senator  Williams.  I  think  otherwise  we  are  apt  to  be  here  forever. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  moved  by  Senator  Williams  that  from  now 
on  the  witnesses  be  permitted  to  make  statements  without  interrup- 
tion, and  after  they  finish  their  statements  they  shall  submit  to  any 
inquiries  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

Senator  McCujibee.  I  object  to  that,  for  probably  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  little  question  and  it  might  take  less  time  to  ask  a  question 
now  and  then  than  to  go  into  a  cross-examination  and  have  the  wit- 
ness refresh  his  memory  as  to  what  he  did  say.  While  a  matter  is 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  Senators  and  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the 
witness  we  can  get  a  more  intelligent  statement  if  we  ask  our  ques- 
tions right  then  and  there.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  great  many 
Senators,  including  myself,  will  be  liable  to  follow  the  witness  very 
closely  and  question  him  even  if  we  carry  the  motion.  I  think  we 
can  better  understand  what  the  witness  is  talking  about  if  we  inter- 
rupt him. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  other  hand,  the  witnesses  are  not  so  apt 
to  follow  the  continuity  of  their  remarks  by  continual  interruption. 
However,  we  will  endeavor  to  follow  the  spirit  of  the  motion  unless 
Senator  Williams  insists  on  it. 

Senator  Williams.  I  do  not  see  how  we  will  ever  get  through 
unless  you  put  a  time  limit  upon  our  own  interruptions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cowan  says  he  will  take  but  10  minutes.  If 
the  committee  will  give  him  10  minutes  without  interruption,  we  wiH 
see  what  he  can  do.    Mr.  Potter,  will  you  yield  for  a  few  minutes? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  do  so. 

The  committee  thereupon  discontinued  the  hearing  of  House  bill 
4412  and  resumed  the  hearings  on  House  bill  4413. 

The  committee  again  resumed  the  hearings  on  H.  R.  4412. 

STATEMENT  OF  C.  H.  POTTER,  OF  ELGIN,  ILL.,  REPRESENTING 
THE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  ILLINOIS,  WISCONSIN, 
AND  INDIANA. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  Potter.  C.  H.  Potter. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  Elgin,  111. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Potter.  I  appear  before  this  committee  as  a  farmer. 

The  Chairman.  Wliom  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Potter.  I  represent  the  Milk  Producers'  Association,  an  organi- 
zation of  farmers  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Indiana. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Potter.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  much  of  your  time,  gentle- 
men, for  I  have  not  a  great  deal  to  say.     As  I  said,  I  am  here  as  a 
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farmer,  and  I  seem  to  occupy  a  somewhat  unique  position,  because  I 
conie  alone  as  a  committee  of  one,  and  I  come  to  protest  against  the 
ratification  of  this  so-called  Canadian  trade  treaty. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  an  official  of,  this  association  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  I  am  one  of  the  board  of  directors,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  perhaps  I  might  get  before  you  what  I  desire  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  read  resolutions  that  were  passed  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
this  association  held  in  Chicago  the  first  Monday  in  February  last, 
about  the  time,  I  think,  our  attention  was  being  attracted  to  this  pro- 
posed treaty.  Some  member  of  our  association  presented  a  resolu- 
tion to  our  committee  on  resolutions  which  was  adopted.  It  is  very 
short  and  is  void  of  any  preamble  and  commences  at  the  point  at' 
once. 

(Mr.  Potter  then  read  as  follows:) 

Resolved,  That  we,  delegates  and  members  of  the  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion, in  annual  meeting  assembled  in  the  city  of  Chicago  on  February  6,  1911, 
representing  the  milk  producers  of  the  three  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Wisconsin,  hereby  protest  against  the  ratification  by  Congress  of  any  reci- 
procity treaty  that  opens  the  markets  of  this  country  to  any  foreign  country 
for  dairy  and  farm  products  unless  the  farmers  of  this  country  are  placed  in  a 
position  by  such  treaty  to  purchase  all  of  their  supplies  on  an  equal  basis  with 
the  farmers  of  any  such  country  so  favored ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  demand  of  our  Senators  and  Members  of  Congress  that 
they  oppose  the  ratification  of  any  treaty  that  is  not  fully  in  accord  with  the 
principle  of  protection  alike  to  one  and  all. 

Resolved,  That  our  secretary  is  hereby  instructed  to  send  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  to  all  our  Senators  and  Members  of  Congress  from  the  States  of 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  to  the  President. 

I  am  not  sure  but  what  this  may  have  been  presented  by  some  of 
the  members  from  those  States  to  this  committee,  but  our  association 
felt  that  we  should  at  least  do  our  part  and  send  a  committee  here  to 
see  that  our  protest  was  entered. 

I,  of  course,  appear  before  this  committee  with  some  embarrass- 
ment, but  not  with  the  sentiment  that  was  expressed  yesterday  by 
the  gentleman  who  was  speaking  in  regard  to  lumber,  the  long- 
leafed  pine  interest,  in  which  he  sort  of  mixed  his  politics.  I  have 
no  apology  to  make  here  for  appearing  in  opposition  to  this  treaty, 
because  I  am  a  protectionist.  I  believe  in  protection.  I  have  been 
educated  to  believe  in  protection  by  such  men  as  our  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois,  who  honors  this  committee,  and  by  many  others 
that  have  represented  our  State  and  many  other  States  in  the  halls  of 
our  legislature ;  but  I  come,  I  will  say,  to  the  Republican  members  of 
this  committee — who,  I  take  it,  appear  on  this  side  from  the  ques- 
tions I  have  heard — that  it  is  with  regret  that  we  find  it  a  necessity, 
or  feel  it  a  necessity,  to  come  here  and  protest  against  the  ratification 
of  a  treaty  which  opens  the  doors  of  our  markets— the  American 
farmer's  markets — to  the  farmers  of  a  foreign  country.  And  I  say, 
further,  that  as  a  protectionist,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  it  as 
strong  as  this,  I  believe  that  under  the  principles  of  protection  as 
handed  down  to  us  for  the  great  party  whose  votes  elected  the  pres- 
ent incumbent  of  the  White  House,  we  have  built  up  the  most  pros- 
perous country  under  the  sun. 

The  report  of  the  minority  of  the  special  committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  commonly  known  as  the  Lodge  committee,  so  re- 
ported, that  there  was  no  country  where  there  was  more  prosperity 
than  in  the  United  States. 
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I  am  here,  gentlemen,  in  my  humble  way,  to  protest  against  tear- 
ing down  this  most  prosperous  country,  and  I  wish  I  could  impress 
my  sentiments  as  nicely  and»as  stoongly  as  the  gentlemen,  Mr.  Bron- 
son,  did  in  his  closing  remarks  on  the  unfairness,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
the  agricultural  interests  of  this  country.  We  all  appreciate  the 
fact,  of  course,  that  farm  products  are  bringing  more  than  they  did 
a  few  years  ago.  We  do  not  have  to  go  back  very  far  in  memory, 
only  to  1896,  when  the  best  quality  of  creamery  butter  was  selling 
for  12^  cents  to  15  cents  a  pound. 

We  had  to  unload  and  get  rid  of  our  surplus  stock  upon  a  basis 
of  what  we  call  the  Liverpool  market.  Butter  that  we  put  in  storage 
here  had  to  be  exported.  Now,  since  1900  there  has  been  very  little 
butter  exported  and  the  American  farmer  has  been  receiving  some 
benefits  of  protection,  and  we  must  protest,  of  course,  against  having 
this  protection  wiped  out  with  one  stroke  of  the  pen,  so  to  speak. 

I  heard  a  great  deal  here  about  the  farmers  favoring  reciprocity. 
I  heard  the  gentleman  from  Detroit  make  his  statement  here  yester- 
day, offering  to  furnish  a  petition  of  30,000  farmers  that  were  favor- 
ing the  proposition.  I  myself  have  been  unable  to  find  any  farmer 
that  favored  this  proposition  of  reciprocity.  The  nearest  I  came 
to  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  present  speaker  of  our  lower  House  of 
Representatives,  who  is  a  farmer.  He  made  a  speech  in  i^.urora,  in 
our  county,  in  which  he  sort  of  favored  the  proposition,  and  I  wrote 
him  a  letter  in  regard  to  it,  for  I  have  been  making  it  a  point  to  find 
farmers  that  favored  this  proposition,  and  in  his  answer  he  sort  of 
evaded  it. 

Later,  I  met  him  in  Springfield  and  had  a  talk  with  him  about  the 
proposition,  and  he  said  he  had  not  decided;  he  had  recently  sent  for 
ii  copy  of  the  bill  and  was  studying  it.  He  told  me  that  he  was  a 
farmer,  a  renter ;  that  he  did  not  own  his  own  land ;  that  he  rented 
his  land  and  is  a  large  farmer.  That  is  the  nearest  I  have  come  to 
any  Illinois  farmer  who  was  favoring  this  proposition.  I  was  un- 
able to  find  out  from  the  gentleman  why  he  failed  to  make  Iniown 
his  reasons  of  favoring  the  proposition.  I  have  read  in  the  papers 
that  he  was  inclined  to  be  a  candidate  for  governor  of  our  great 
State,  and  I  do  not  know  but  what  he  may  have  been  listening  some- 
what to  the  thought  of  what  is  in  the  atmosphere,  that  in  many  sec- 
tions it  is  a  popular  move.  Perhaps,  however,  as  he  is  only  a  renter, 
he  may  have  been  turning  his  attention  to  the  cheap  lands  that  are 
being  advertised  extensively  in  Canada,  and  with  the  hurrah  for 
reciprocity  that  is  going  to  pass  and  become  a  law  in  this  country, 
and  that  the  lands  in  Canada  will  soon  be  of  equal  value  to  the  lands 
in  the  States.  I  mentioned  this  because  I  heard  so  much  yesterday 
about  the  farmers  being  in  favor  of  this  reciprocity,  and  I  do  not 
know  but  what  there  is  a  little  sort  of  atmosphere  around  the  State 
capitols  of  'our  Northern  States  where  there  is  a  little  inclination 
through  newspapers  to  let  that  go  out  as  a  fact,  and  I  want  to  refute 
that  so  far  as  I  can,  because,  as  I  said,  I  am  unable  to  find  any  of  the 
farmers  that  favor  it. 

Some  one,  knowing  the  fact  that  I  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
ratification  of  this  treaty,  sent  me  a  clipping  from  the  Chicago  Record- 
ITerald  of  May  12,  1911,  headed  "  Farmers  favor  reciprocity — Agri- 
culturists attending  institute  conference  discussed  treaty."  Reci- 
procity with  Canada  will  not  injure  the  farmer  so  much  as  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  proposed  treaty  fear,  according  to  the  members  of  the 
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executive  committee  of  the  Illinois  State  Farmers  Institute,  who  met 
in  the  Pahner  House  yesterday,  to  arrange  a  schedule  of  meetings  to 
be  held  out  in  Illinois  next  winter. 

"  The  alarm  being  sent  out  that  farmers  will  suffer  with  a  treaty 
with  Canada,"  said  Prof.  H.  E.  Center,  of  Springfield,  "  is  over- 
drawn.   Illinois  farmers  favoring  it  are  probably  in  the  majority." 

I  called  up  J.  P.  Mason,  of  Elgin,  111.,  one  of  our  substantial 
farmers  who  is  a  member  of  this  executive  board,  which  he  tells 
me  is  made  up  of  five  members  who  prepare  for  holding  of  the  State 
institute  meetings,  and  is  made  up  of  farmers,  and  he  tells  me  that 
every  one  of  the  members  of  that  committee  were  opposed  to  the 
ratification  of  this  treaty  and  so  expressed  themselves  emphatically. 
Xow,  that  is  about  the  way  we  find  the  majority  of  the  farmers  favor- 
ing reciprocity.  It  comes  through  the  newspapers,  and  the  great 
papers  of  our  country  that  do  seem  to  be  favoring  this  proposition. 
That  may  be  like  the  editor  of  our  local  paper.  I  refer  to  Prof. 
Lowry,  editor  of  the  Elgin  Daily  News.  We  found  it  very  difficult 
to  get  anything  published  in  our  local  paper  in  regard  to  the  actions 
of  different  farmers'  organizations,  and,  asking  the  gentleman  what 
the  reason  was,  he  said,  "  We  sort  of  favor  this  proposition.  Perhaps 
we  may  be  inclined  to  be  selfish,  but  we  are  figuring  on  buying  our 
paper  for  less  money." 

Now,  I  live  in  a  city  that  is  also  a  manufacturing  city.  We  have 
the  great  Elgin  National  Watch  Co.  there,  which  employs  about 
3,000  people,  and  I  think  that  the  record  here  in  our  National  Capital 
shows  that  we  are  protected  under  the  present  tariff  law;  if  I 
remember  right,  a  Congressman  from  our  State  Avas  trying  to  show, 
or  did  show,  something  about  the  watch  selling  for  less  in  the  Euro- 
pean countries  than  they  sold  it  for  here.  I  mentioned  this  only 
as  a  fact,  that  we  have  both  sides  of  the  case.  We  have  the  employer ; 
we  have  the  men  who  are  now  working  in  the  factories  at  good  wages, 
and  who  are  opposed  to  this  proposition,  although  they  can  see  t;hat 
it  might  give  them  a  lower  cost  of  living,  but  they  say  this  principle 
of  protection  goes  hand  in  hand — one  hand  must  wash  the  other. 
If  the  farmers  can  not  maintain  their  position,  why,  how  can  we 
expect  to  maintain  ours?  Then,  it  seems  to  me,  gentlemen  of  this 
committee,  that  the  argument  presented  here  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Detroit,  Mich.,  yesterday,  in  which  he  pointed  out 
to  this  committee  the  decline  in  the  State  of  Iowa  and  other  agri- 
cultural States  and  the  great  development  and  growth  of  the  large 
cities  of  this  country  would  be  argument  enough  that  if  there  is  any 
protection  needed  in  this  country  it  is  to  the  agricultural  interests. 
For  what  is  driving  the  people  away  from  the  agricultural  interests 
into  the  manufacturing  interests  ? 

It  is  because  they  can  do  better  there ;  it  is  because  of  that  that  the 
man  who  leaves  the  farm  and  goes  to  the  city  or  the  manufacturing 
center  can  do  better  than  he  can  upon  the  farm.  He  has  to  work 
less  hours,  and  has  privileges  and  benefits  that  he  gets  there  that 
he  can  not  get  back  upon  the  farm,  and  he  only  has  to  work  8  or  10 
hours  a  day,  where  the  man  upon  the  farm,  especially  upon  the  dairy 
farm,  is  compelled  to  work  nearer  16  hours,  and  "  everybody  works  " 
upon  the  farm,  even  "  father."  ,      ,       .  j.  , 

I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the  lumber  mterests,  and 
I  have  been  very  much  interested.     I  have  heard  people  figure  out 
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here  about  the  benefits  of  the  farmer ;  I  have  heard  it  suggested  that 
the  benefits  to  the  farmer  would  be  a  great  deal  on  account  of  the 
duty  being  taken  off  of  lumber.  I  think  that  perhaps  the  estimate 
given  here  of  500  feet  as  the  average  purchase  of  lumber  of  the 
farmer  is  too  large.  That  may  seem  strange  to  you,  gentlemen,  but 
I  think  it  is  too  large,  figuring  out  that  he  v?ould  be  benefited  if  he 
bought  500  feet  of  lumber  to  the  amount  of  62J  cents.  I  divide  that 
by  two  and  make  it  look  nearer  30  cents. 

Perhaps  my  own  experience  might  be  of  benefit  to  this  committee, 
and  largely  what  I  am  saying  comes  from  my  own  experience.  I 
had  the  misfortune  last  year  to  have  two  fires.  On  May  2  the  bam 
on  one  of  my  farms  burned.  I  had  only  got  started  rebuilding  it 
when  the  barn  on  the  other  farm  burned,  so  that  I  had  to  build 
two  barns  last  year;  and  that  is  very  unusual  to  build  two  barns  in 
a  year.  I  purchased,  perhaps,  a  hundred  thousand  feet  of  lumber. 
The  $1.25  duty,  if  I  paid  it,  would  be  $125.  Gentlemen,  I  would 
rather  pay  the  duty  on  a  hundred  thousand  feet  of  lumber  every  year 
at  $1.25  a  thousand,  and  have  the  benefit  that  I  believe  the  present 
protective  tariff  to  the  farmer  gives  to  the  sale  of  my  farm  products, 
because  the  balance  would  be  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger,  at  least, 
I  figure,  to  the  extent  of  five  or  six  hundred  dollars  in  my  favor.  So 
that  we,  as  farmers,  do  not  take  any  stock  in  what  may  be  called  the 
"  sop  "  that  is  being  thrown  at  us^  so  far  as  our  benefits  from  free 
lumber  are  concerned.  I  am  speaking  now  of  us  prairie  farmers,  our 
farmers  who  have  to  buy  our  timber  products.  We  are  using  less 
timber  every  year,  because  we  are  using  something  else  in  its  place. 
We  are  using  substitutes;  that  is,  we  do  not  buy  any  fencing  for 
fence  purposes;  we  use  wire.  We  have  to  buy  some  posts,  but  we 
are  getting  out  of  that  as  much  as  possible,  and  we  are  using  cement. 

In  building  my  barns,  of  course  I  did  not  use  any  flooring  for  the 
stable  portion — the  ground  portion  of  the  barn.  We  used  all  cement, 
and  we  are  cutting  out  as  much  as  possible  the  use  of  lumber.  We 
are  helping,  so  to  speak,  the  conservation  of  the  lumber  interests  of 
this  country  by  not  using  so  much.  However,  the  farmers  of  In- 
diana, Wisconsin,  and  Illinois,  whom  I  represent,  are  interested  also 
in  the  meat  proposition,  because,  while  we  call  ourselves  "dairy 
farmers  "  or  "  milk  producers,"  we  are  more  or  less  general  farmers, 
and  interested  in  the  meat  proposition.  Now,  we  used  to  have  a  duty 
on  hides,  but  I  think  the  last  tariff  offset  that  for  us,  and  reduced  the 
tariff  on  lumber  75  cents  as  an  offset.  They  said  to  us  farmers, 
"  Why,  we  will  give  you  free  lumber."  We  took  it  for  what  it  was 
worth,  believing,  as  I  said,  with  our  neighbors  in  the  watch  factory, 
thai  protection  goes  hand  in  hand,  and  perhaps  we  could  not,  as  was 
said  in  Winona,  have  our  own  way,  but  we  would  accept  the  best 
trade  we  could  get.  So,  we  were  satisfied  to  let  our  hides  go  in  on  the 
free  list.    Now  comes  the  question  of  free  cattle. 

With  regard  to  raisers  of  cattle,  we  raise  in  the  States  I  men- 
tioned a  great  many  heads  of  dairy  cattle  as  well  as  beef  cattle. 
Some  of  our  people  are  feeders,  being  so  close  to  a  large  market,  but 
that  is  more  of  a  speculative  nature,  because  the  farmer  that  keeps 
close  to  the  markets,  when  there  is  an  overproduction  or  large  re- 
ceipts in  Chicago  markets,  slips  in  and  buys  a  carload  or  two  of 
cattle  and  ships  them  out  to  his  farm  and  feeds  them  up  and  watches 
the  market,  and  when  in  his  favor  he  gets  them  back  into  Chicago 
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early  in  the  morning  and  takes  a  profit.  But  so  far  as  free  meats 
are  concerned,  as  far  as  the  free-list  bill  of  which  we  read  about  is 
concerned,  we  have  not  got  to  that  yet,  gentlemen.  I  do  not  think 
our  farmers  have  given  any  thought  to  that  to  speak  of.  Why? 
Because  we  all  appreciate  the  fact  that  before  we  can  have  the  bene- 
fits of  that  free-list  bill,  that  would  be  a  benefit  to  us,  why,  we  must 
wait  for  a  general  election.  As  we  understand  the  situation,  we  can 
have  no  benefit  from  that  point  until  after  a  general  election;  but 
we  do  fear,  and  the  more  I  have  seen  since  I  have  been  here  in  this 
city  the  more  we  fear  reciprocity,  because  we  have  to  trust  at  the 
present  time  to  the  members  of  this  committee  and  the  United  States 
Senate  to  see  that  the  great  agricultural  interests  have  fair  and  just 
treatment. 

I  do  not  want  to  keep  you  waiting  too  long,  but  I  have  another 
resolution  that  I  want  to  read  to  you,  passed  by  the  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  this  association  which  I  represent,  a  little  later 
than  the  first,  after  we  had  become  somewhat  more  alarmed  that  per- 
haps we  might  have  to  face  this  proposition  and  prompted  by  a  simi- 
lar organization  in  New  England  and  in  New  York  State.  "With 
your  permission,  I  will  read. 

(Mr.  Potter  then  read  as  follows:) 

Whereas  there  is  now  pending  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the 
so-called  Canadian  reciprocity  trade  agreement  recommended  by  the  President 
of  the  TJnited  States;  and 

Whereas  by  the  terms  of  that  proposed  reciprocity  trade  agreement  the  great 
staple  products  from  the  farms  are  to  be  admitted  into  the  TJnited  States  free  of 
all  duty;  and 

Whereas  these  products  are  now  protected  by  a  reasonable  tariff,  which  has 
been  in  force  in  this  country  for  many  years  and  under  which  the  great  farm- 
ing industry  of  this  country  has  been  developed ;  and 

Whereas  the  proposed  admission  of  these  staple  products  into  this  country 
without  duty  would  put  in  jeopardy  the  substantial  interests  of  every  farm  in 
this  country,  admitted  to  be  the  basis  of  most  of  our  national  wealth ;  and 

Whereas  certain  sections  of  this  country,  partioulnrly  New  Tork  and  New 
England,  would  be  compelled  to  abandon  in  a  large  measure  the  farming  indus- 
try, and  aU  sections  would  suffer  material  reduction  not  only  in  the  value  of 
their  products,  but  material  reduction  in  the  price  of  farm  lands :  Therefore 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  directors  of  the  Jlilk  Producers'  Association,  in  meet- 
ing assembled  in  the  city  of  Chicago  on  February  14,  1911,  representing  over 
8,000  of  the  milk  producers  in  the  three  States  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  In- 
diana, hereby  register  our  most  emphatic  protest  against  the  ratification  of  the 
proposed  Canadian  reciprocity  trade  treaty  as  being  a  menace  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  farming  industry  of  the  United  States,  and  that  it  is  unfair  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  this  great  country  and  an  unwarranted  discrimination  against  their 
best  iut^rGsts 

Resolved  further,  That  the  basis  of  the  wealth  of  the  United  States  is  con- 
ceded to  be  the  farms  of  this  great  Nation,  and  that  the  prosperity  of  the  people 
of  the  entire  country  is  intimately  related  to  the  prosperity  of  the  farming  com- 
munities, and  any  law  or  treaty  which  puts  in  jeopardy  the  products  of  the 
farm  without  a  corresponding  benefit  to  the  farmers  in  the  way  of  reduced 
prices  for  manufactured  products  is  an  unwarranted  interference  and  a  radical 
departure  fi-om  the  faith  and  conduct  of  the  party  in  power  and  of  the  political 
policy  of  this  country. 

Resolved  further,  That  we  call  upon  all  our  brethren  engaged  m  the  farmmg 
industry  to  enter  an  immediate  protest  against  the  passage  of  this  mischievous 
law  and  intercede  with  their  Representatives  in  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  prevent  this  calamity  to  the  farmers  of  the  United  Sates. 

Resolved  further,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  Con- 
gressmen and  the  United  States  Senators  of  the  three  States  of  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, and  Indiana  and  to  the  President.  „,.     . 

C.  H.  Potter,  for  Illinois. 
William  Kline,  for  Wisconsin. 
William  Osboen,  for  Inilinna. 
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You  will  note  in  this  resolution  that  the  directors  at  the  meeting  in 
Chicago  on  February  14,  1911,  represented  "over  8,000  of  the  milk 
producers  in  the  three  States  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Indiana." 
That  should  have  been  4,000;  that  is  about  our  membership,  and  I 
brought  with  me  a  copy  of  the  directory  of  our  association,  which 
will  give  you  the  names  of  our  members  of  this  association  for  which 

1  speak.  I  want  to  explain  by  saying  there  are  about  4,000  and  the 
representation  that  we  have  of  all  the  farmers  in  this  section,  of 
which  I  speak,  would  be  about  8,000. 

I  think  I  have  said  about  all  I  care  to,  gentlemen.  I  thank  you  for 
Tour  kind  consideration.  If  I  can  answer  any  questions,  I  will  be 
glad  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen  are  present  from  Idaho,  not  many  in 
number,  and  also  from  Wisconsin  and  Vermont,  who  will  be  heard, 
if  agreeable  to  the  committee  this  afternoon,  when  we  reassemble  at 
2.30  o'clock. 

(Thereupon  at  1.02  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  half  past 

2  o'clock  this  afternoon.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m. 
The  Chairman.  Are  the  Idaho  people  here?     Whoever  desires  to 
speak  first  will  begin  now. 

STATEMENT  OE  FRANK  J.  HAGENBARTH,  OF  SPENCER,  IDAHO, 
RANCHING  AND  LIVE  STOCK  GROWING. 

The  Chairman.  Wliom  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Hacenbabth.  The  National  Woolgrowers'  Association. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  At  Spencer,  Idaho. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation? 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  Ranching  and  live  stock  growing. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  and  state  your  views  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
in  order  to  save  the  time  of  the  committee  and  in  harmony  with  the 
views  of  the  chairman,  as  expressed  this  morning,  I  have  prepared  a 
brief,  which  I  think  I  will  adhere  to  closely,  and  will  read  it,  as  it  will 
probably  save  time,  and  in  order  to  establish  the  proper  premises 
for  the  attitude  which  the  woolgrowers  and  mutton  producers  are 
taking,  I  want  to  give,  as  St.  Paul  says,  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is 
within  us. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  reciprocity  and  free-list  bills,  which 
are  a  radical  departure  from  the  economic  principles  which  have  safe- 
guarded the  production  of  beef  and  mutton  in  the  United  States  for 
the  past  half  century,  our  safest  guide,  perhaps,  would  be  the  ob- 
servance of  the  axiom  that  the  history  of  the  future  is  best  judged 
by  the  record  of  the  past. 

The  proposal  to  take  off  the  duty  on  live  stock  will  be  received  by 
the  grower — particularly  the  sheepman — with  feelings  of  dismay. 
The  tariff  has  been  the  prominent  feature  of  our  fiscal  system  for  40 
or  60  years,  and  while  the  stock  raiser  has  borne  the  burden  of  the 
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tariff  on  other  products  for  many  years,  during  the  development 
period  in  the  Middle  West  and  the  far  West,  it  has  only  been  within 
the  last  decade  that  it  has  begun  to  benefit  him  on  his  improved 
products. 

Nations  are  presumably  guided  by  their  predominant  interests  in 
matters  of  this  kind.  A  nation  whose  citizens  are  mostly  engaged 
in  manufacturing  and  trade  will  naturally  look  for  cheap  food  and 
raw  materials  from  abroad,  but  a  nation  that  is  still  principally  or 
largely  agricultural,  or  dependent  upon  agriculture  and  stock  raising, 
should  not  take  any  action  that  will  tend  to  discourage  its  principal 
industry.  This  is  especially  true  when  we  consider  that  agriculture 
has  been  recognized  from  the  earliest  times  as  the  only  permanent 
basis  of  national  strength  and  greatness.  It  is  also  well  established 
by  history  that  the  decline  of  agriculture  has  been  an  element  of 
weakness  in  all  great  nations,  and  one  of  the  causes  leading  to  their 
downfall. 

The  United  States  is  still  predominantly  an  agricultural  country 
and  should  continue  to  be  so  for  many  years.  The  extent  of  its  ter- 
ritory is  so  great  and  its  methods  of  agriculture  are  so  susceptible  of 
improvement  that  it  can  with  ease  support  a  population  several  times 
as  great  as  at  present.  There  has  been  of  late  a  tendency  of  pojDula- 
tion  toward  the  cities,  and  this  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  all  students 
of  history,  and  a  good  deal  of  writing  and  talking  has  been  done  to 
discover  the  cause  and  to  suggest  a  remedy. 

In  view  of  these  conditions,  would  it  not  be  a  national  calamity  to 
open  our  doors  to  food  products  raised  abroad,  in  countries  of  un- 
limited areas  of  cheap,  virgin  soil,  largely  financed  by  European 
countries?  There  is  no  doubt  it  would  at  first  be  beneficial  to  those 
engaged  in  manufacturing  and  commerce,  but  it  is  questionable  if 
such  a  course  in  the  end  would  be  of  benefit,  even  to  them.  Would  it 
not  tend  to  give  a  further  impetus  toward  the  cities  and  manufactur- 
ing and  commerce  and  stock  raising  pursuits?  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  would  be  especially  true  of  stock  raising  in  general  and  sheep 
growing  in  particular.  We  have  in  Canada,  Australia,  Xew  Zealand, 
and  the  Argentine  competitors  in  the  raising  of  beef  and  mutton  that 
have  serious  advantage  over  us  in  the  possession  of  large  areas  of 
cheap  and  fertile  lands,  some  of  which  are  now  stocked,  and  all  of 
which  can  be  stocked  with  high-grade  animals;  possessed  of  slaugh- 
tering and  refrigerating  works  and  steamships  capable  of  delivering 
the  dressed  meats  and  other  products  economically  to  any  part  of 
the  world;  and  encouraged  by  their  respective  governments  in  the 
raising  and  marketing  of  such  products. 

If  we  prefer  to  embark  on  a  career  of  manufacturing  and  commerce 
and  allow  other  countries  to  feed  us,  it  is  certainly  our  privilege  to 
do  so.  However,  we  must  not  forget  that  in  thus  placing  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  expansion  and  improvement  in  our  agricultural  re- 
sources, we  are  reducing  the  purchasing  power  of  a  large  part  of  our 
population  and  thereby  are  reducing  the  market  at  home  for  manu- 
factured articles  and  transportation  and  must  seek  an  outlet  for  such 
decrease  in  consumption  in  the  cheaper  markets  of  the  wide  world. 
We  will  also  tend  to  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  our  population, 
due  to  their  crowding  into  cities. 

In  order  to  save  the  time  of  this  committee  we  will  consider  the 
importation  of  live  animals  on  the  hoof  free  and  the  importation  of 
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meat  as  practically  one.  I  understand  that  this  hearing  was  a  joint 
liearing  on  both  the  free-meat  bill  and  on  the  reciprocity  bill  taken 
as  one.  Passing  away  from  general  philosophizing,  we  will  come 
down  to  the  abstract  and  consider  in  a  concrete  way  the  countries 
that  would  be  our  principal  competitors. 

Among  the  great  unpopulated  and  generally  undeveloped  areas  of 
the  world  which  ultimately  would  compete  with  the  United  States  in 
the  production  of  live  stock,  should  the  principle  involved  in  the  pro- 
posed treaty  of  reciprocity  and  free-meat  bills  be  carried  into  their 
ultimate  effect,  we  find  the  following : 

Acres. 

In  Canada 2,  320, 000, 000 

In  New  Zealand 66, 000, 000 

In  Australia 2, 000, 000, 000 

In  Argentina 729, 000, 000 

In  Mexico 490, 000, 000 

In  Siberia 4, 032,  000, 000 

Total 9,  637, 000, 000 

All  of  which  area  is  in  a  more  or  less  undeveloped  or  raw  condition. 
This  makes  a  total  of  9,637,000,000.  They  are  all  new  countries  being 
rapidly  developed  but  awaiting  a  market  such  as  ours,  when  they 
will  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds — those  at  least  that  are  the  most  fa- 
vored at  the  time  being,  whether  they  be  Canada,  Argentina,  or  Aus- 
tralia. The  main  productions  of  these  tremendous  areas  for  years  to 
come  will  be  live  stock  and  grain.  We  predicate  this  statement  on 
the  fact  of  our  own  history  in  the  United  States.  We  can  remember 
the  time  when  the  live-stock  area,  the  grain-producing  area,  did  not 
lie  so  far  west  of  Washington,  but  to-day  there  is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent phase  on  the  entire  proposition.  It  all  resolves  itself  in  my  mind, 
and  in  the  mind  of  live-stock  growers  in  the  West,  upon  this :  Is  it 
our  proposition  to  forget  the  old  adage  that  "  charity  begins  at  home," 
when  we  have  so  much  undeveloped  land  and  territory  lying  in  the 
great  West,  and  is  it  our  intention  to  devote  our  time  to  the  devel- 
opment and  improvement  of  the  10,000,000,000  acres  of  raw  areas 
lying  in  other  portions  of  the  world  ? 

It  is  not  to  be  thought  that  serious  results  would  be  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  any  action  having  for  its  end  the  repeal  of  our  present 
protective  agricultural  duties.  However,  we  contend  that  the  direct 
or  indirect  repeal  of  such  duties  would  give  a  direction  and  an  im- 
petus to  our  national  life  that  would  not  be  for  our  best  interests 
and  would  not  in  the  end  tend  to  an  increase  of  national  well-being 
and  the  full  effect  would  only  develop  in  the  course  of  years. 

The  burden  of  any  decline  in  the  values  of  lands  and  products  will 
fall  on  the  producer  and  all  country  towns  that  are  dependent  on  him 
and  on  agriculture.  We  do  not  contend  that  a  removal  of  our  pres- 
ent protective  duties  will  affect  the  large  dealers  or  middlemen  in 
agricultural  products,  such  as  grain  dealers,  meat  packers,  etc.,  as 
their  products  are  derived  from  an  arbitrary  that  stands  between  the 
price  received  by  the  producer  and  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer, 
so  that  any  decline  in  values,  due  to  foreign  competition,  and  loss  due 
to  erratic  markets  caused  thereby,  would  work  back  to  the  producer^ 
and  to  those  transporting  the  lessened  products  to  the  market. 

Among  the  civilized,  developed,  and  populated  nations  of  the 
world,  we  think  it  fair  to  assume  that  the  consuming  power  of  each 
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can  be  largely  based  on  the  consumption  of  meat  in  the  respective 
commonwealths,  perhaps  as  much  so  as  it  would  be  fair  to  take  the 
consumption  of  steel  and  iron  for  a  like  purpose.  "We  find,  accord- 
ing to  the  "Atlas  of  the  Commerce  of  the  World,"  compiled  by  J.  G. 
Bartholomew,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  published  in  London,  that  the 
consumption  of  meat  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  read  all  of  the  figures  in  this  statement. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  have  such  figures  printed  as  you  desire. 

Mr.  Hagenbakth.  I  will  ask  that  the  statement  be  put  in  the  rec- 
ord, as  the  brief  that  I  have  carries  the  figures  with  it.  I  will  simply 
give  the  results. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 


Italy 

Russia 

Holland 

Austria 

Swltzeriand... 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Belgium 

Spain 

France 

Norway 

Canada 

Germany 

Great  Britain.. 
United  States. 


Pounds 
per  head 
of  popu- 
lation 
per  year. 


26 
51 
67 
61 
62 
62 
64 
65 
71 
77 
78 
90 
111 
112 
160 


Why  should  not  any  country  desire  an  entrance  into  the  United 
States,  a  market  which  thus  shows  a  consuming  power  more  than 
double  that  of  the  average  of  the  other  civilized  nations  of  the 
world  ? 

The  results  of  these  figures  show  that  the  United  States  consumes 
of  beef  more  than  double  that  of  the  average  of  the  other  civilized 
and  developed  nations  of  the  world.  The  last  official  census  of  the 
respective  countries  to  be  considered  shows  the  following  number  of 
sheep  and  cattle  throughout  the  world. 

Senator  Stone.  I  do  not  quite  understand  that  statement. 

Mr.  Hagenbakth.  I  made  the  statement  that  the  consuming  power 
of  the  United  States  could  be  as  well  based  on  the  amount  of  meat 
consumed  as  the  amount  of  steel.  It  is  about  as  fair  to  use  one  as  the 
other.  The  record  in  the  case  shows  that  the  United  States  consumes 
150  pounds  of  meat  per  head  of  population  per  year,  running  from 
that  down  to  26  pounds  for  Italy,  Russia  51  pounds,  and-  Holland  57 
pounds,  etc. 

Senator  Stone.  You  mean  the  per  capita  consumption  of  the 
United  States  is  double  that  of  the  per  capita  consumption  of  any 
other  developed  country? 

Mr.  Hagenbakth.  No,  sir;  the  average  of  the  other  developed 
countries ;  it  is  more  than  any  other  developed  country. 

Senator  Stone.  It  is  double  that  of  the  average  of  any  other 
country  ? 

Mr.  Hagenbakth.  More  than  double;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Now  I  understand  you. 
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Mr.  Hagenbarth.  The  last  official  census  of  the  respective  coun- 
tries, which  we  are  here  considering  as  our  competitors,  are  those 
that  under  some  contingency  at  some  time  in  the  future — if  we  allow 
them  the  privilege  of  shipping  cattle  and  shipping  products  to  us— 
are  as  follows: 


Countries. 


Canada 

Australia 

New  Zealand. 

Argentine 

Uruguay 


StLeep. 


92,000,000 
22,000,000 
70,000,000 
26, 000, 000 


Cattle. 


7,000,000 
11,000,000 

2,000,000 
20,000,000 

8,000,000 


Senator  Cullom.  You  say  Australia  11,000,000.  What  does  that 
mean? 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  Cattle. 

Senator  Cullom.  So  many  pounds. 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  No,  sir;  the  number  of  head  of  cattle. 

Senator  Cullom.  What  becomes  of  that  11,000,000;  what  is  done 
with  it? 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  The  consumption  of  cattle  in  Australia — the 
consumption  of  meat  is  very  heavy.  They  consume  a  great  many  at 
home  and  the  balance  of  their  marketable  produce  is  shipped  as 
frozen  and  refrigerated  beef  to  the  markets  that  are  open. 

Senator  Cullom.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this :  As  I  under- 
stand you,  you  want  to  show  how  many  pounds  of  beef,  or  meat,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  eat  per  head,  and  now  you  show  by  the 
other  countries  that  they  do  not  eat  as  much,  but  you  do  not  show 
exactly  what  the  difference  is,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  Senator,  I  am  allowing  the  committee  to  do  its 
own  reasoning  from  the  figures  that  I  have  given.  This  is  the  meat 
consumed.  I  am  simply  giving  the  facts.  Now,  I  am  dealing  with 
the  number  of  cattle  that  are  maintained  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Senator  Cullom.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  That  M'ill  come  into  our  market,  if  we  give  them 
the  privilege  of  doing  so. 

Senator  Cullom.  I  thought  you  were  comparing  the  per  capita 
per  cent  in  those  different  countries,  as  to  what  they  eat  or  dispose  of 
or  consume.  I  did  not  understand  that  you  are  carrying  that  out 
per  capita  in  the  other  countries. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes;  he  gave  the  per  capita  consumption 
for  each  of  the  other  countries. 

Senator  Cullom.  I  did  not  understand  that  he  was  doing  that. 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  I  had  already  given  part  of  them  in  response  to 
a  question  from  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  your  table  shows  that. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  are  showing  the  difference  in  amount  which 
each  person  eats  in  those  different  countries. 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  That  will  show  in  the  record.  I  have  not  given 
you  all  the  figures.  In  order  to  save  time  I  have  passed  to  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  and  sheep. 

Senator  Cullom.  That  the  different  countries  raise  ? 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  That  they  raise  and  have  on  hand.  That  is 
what  I  am  doing  now.    Cattle:  New  Zealand,  2,000,000;  Argentina, 
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29,000,000;  Uruguay,  8,000,000;  Eussia  in  Asia,  10,000,000;  Great 
Britain,  12,000,000. 

Those  are  the  only  figures  that  were  available  from  the  official  cen- 
sus. The  balance  I  had  to  take  from  the  Atlas  of  the  Commerce  of 
the  World,  published  in  London,  which  I  have  already  referred  to. 

Now,  these  are  sheep,  taken  from  the  Atlas  of  the  Commerce  of  the 
World:  British  South  Africa,  15,000,000;  British  East  India,  10,- 
000,000;  Algeria,  8,000,000;  France,  18,000,000;  Spain,  13,000,000; 
and  the  balance  of  the  sheep  unenumerated  in  the  various  sheep- 
producing  countries  of  the  world  being  49,000,000.  Cattle:  British 
West  Indies,  90,000,000;  Europe,  114,000,000;  Mexico,  6,000,000; 
making  a  grand  totalof  441,000,000  sheep  and  288,000,000  cattle. 

Now,  may  we  inquire,  as  being  primarily  interested  as  growers  of 
live  stock.  Is  the  United  States  ready  at  this  time,  when  it  has  its 
own  tremendous  undeveloped  facilities  for  the  growing  and  feeding 
of  both  sheep  and  cattle  to  care  for,  to  open  up  our  consuming 
power — the  greatest  in  the  world — to  the  inroads  of  such  a  tremen- 
dous production  abroad,  much  of  which  is  more  than  competitive 
with  us  ? 

It  may  be  urged  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear,  as  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction abroad  is  as  great  or  greater  than  it  is  at  home,  and  that 
further,  we  not  only  have  nothing  to  fear,  but  that  in  exchange  for 
our  own  local  market  we  will  be  given  the  wide  world  for  a  market. 
The  best  answer  to  this  assumption  is  a  direct  comparison  of  the 
prices  obtained  at  home  as  against  the  prices  obtained  by  exporting 
countries  abroad  and  we  might  further  consider  that  of  all  the  wide 
markets  of  the  world,  which  have  any  consuming  power,  the  pro- 
ducer of  live  stock  in  the  United  States  has  access  to  none,  with  the 
exception  of  England  and  Belgium. 

Senator  Clahk  of  Wyoming.  That  is  because  of  their  statute  law. 

Mr.  ILvGENBAETH.  That  is  because  of  their  statute  law  and  sani- 
tary regulations,  and  because,  as  in  the  case  of  Germany  especially, 
the  very  high  protective  duties. 

Senator  Claek  of  Wyoming.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  statute  law. 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  Yes,  sir.  We  find  the  average  top-selling  prices 
in  England  for  prime  qualities  only,  taken  from  Weddel  &  Co.'s 
Annual  Keport,  covering  the  years  1891  to  1910,  which  report  I  here- 
with slibmit. 

I  notice  that  Mr.  Cowen  had  some  difficulty  yesterday  because  the 
Tariff  Board  got  a  little  tangled  in  prices.  It  is  very  difficult  to  take  a 
general  blanket  average  on  cattle.  They  must  be  taken  by  classes. 
The  milch  cows,  the  dairy  cows,  veal,  range  cattle,  farm  cattle,  im- 
proved cattle,  unimproved  cattle,  all  have  different  values ;  you  throw 
them  all  into  one  jumble  and  strike  an  average  and  never  get  any- 
where. Calves  are  often  carried  in  the  census  report  in  the  values 
as  cattle.  They  are  not  cattle.  They  are  not  cattle  until  they  reach  a 
certain  age.  They  may  be  veal,  but  they  are  not  beef.  A  good  deal 
of  care  has  to  be  taken  in  being  very  explicit  as  to  what  is  meant  or 
what  is  quoted  at  the  time  an  average  price  is  made. 

Weddel  &  Co.'s  report— it  is  not  an  annual  report;  it  was  pub- 
lished last  year,  but  it  covers  years  from  1891  to  1910.  It  is  very 
complete  and  has  a  beautiful  diagram  showing  the  prices  on  im- 
ports in  frozen  meats  for  a  period  of  19  years.  The  figures  given 
by  Weddel  &  Co.,  of  London,  are  taken  by  the  frozen-meat  trade  as 
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being  reliable  and  correct,  and  I  will  turn  this  report  in  among  the 
records  of  the  comjnittee. 

Now,  this  report  gives  the  prices  of  mutton  during  a  term  of  years 
of  average  crops  for  prime  qualities  only.  New  Zealand  lamb,  10| 
cents;  New  Zealand  mutton,  8^  cents;  Australian  lamb,  9:^  cents; 
Australian  mutton,  6^  cents;  Argentine  lamb,  10  cents;  Argentine 
mutton,  7  cents. 

Now,  those  are  for  prime  qualities,  fit  for  the  export  trade. 

Senator  Stone.  Where  do  you  get  those  figures? 

Mr.  Haggenbaeth.  From  this  report  here.  Senator,  which  I  have 
turned  into  the  records  of  the  committee.  It  is  a  trade  report,  which 
is  recognized  by  the  trade,  and  published  in  London. 

Now,  we  are  covering  frozen  meat  and  showing  what  they  can  do 
if  they  have  free  entry  under  the  free-meat  bill  with  cattle  and  beef 
in  our  own  markets  as  against  us.  As  against  these  prices  we  will 
compare  the  prices  at  which  lambs  and  sheep,  dressed  carcasses,  were 
sold  in  New  York  during  1910. 

Senator  Williams.  Have  you  got  the  prices  there  of  American 
beef  and  lambs  and  sheep  on  the  London  market? 

Mr.  Hagenbakth.  No,  sir.  I  did  have  it  here,  Senator ;  I  have  the 
figures  here  with  me  at  the  Ealeigh  Hotel. 

Senator  Williams.  There  was  some  testimony  here  the  other  day 
that  our  beef  sold  at  2  cents  a  pound  higher  than  the  stuff  that 
came  from  Argentina  and  Australia. 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  That  is  true,  but  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  we 
have  got  to  take  into  consideration  the  quality.  Quotations  do  not 
mean  anything  unless  you  laiow  the  quality  of  the  thing  that  is 
quoted,  and  the  very  best  beef  that  we  raise  in  this  country,  and 
the  very  best  lambs  that  we  have,  are  known  as  exporters.  They  take 
the  tops  and  send  them  over  to  London,  and  it  is  natural  to  follow 
that  we  would  get  more  for  the  tops  than  for  the  general  average. 
The  same  thing  holds  true  in  California.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  get 
a  good  orange  out  there.  They  send  their  best  stuff  away  to  be  con- 
sumed elsewhere. 

Senator  Cullom.  By  the  tops,  you  mean  the  best  ? 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  Yes,  sir ;  the  best.  They  ship  their  fine,  heavy 
export  steers,  and  their  prime  lambs  and  sheep,  over  to  London,  the 
very  best  we  have  in  this  country.  Now,  the  reason  for  that — and  that 
is  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  stock  growers — is  that  the  corn  that 
is  raised  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  is  what  has  made  this  cattle  bring 
more  money  in  the  London  market,  and  we  can  take  the  Enghsh 
money  and  spend  it  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  fertilization  of 
the  soil  is  worth  more  than  the  additional  profit  that  the  cattle  or 
sheep  men  get  from  the  London  market ;  but  that  is  only  for  prime 
quality. 

As  against  these  prices  we  will  compare  the  prices  quoted  by  Wed- 
del  &  Co.,  at  which  lambs  and  sheep,  dressed  carcasses,  were  sold  in  New 
York  during  1910,  when  lambs  of  all  classes  were  delivered  to  the  re- 
tailer by  the  packer  at  12i  cents  and  mutton  at  10  cents  per  pound,  re- 
spectively. In  explanation  it  will  be  well  to  add  that  the  year  1910 
saw  the  highest  average  prices  for  these  products  for  a  decade  or  more. 
Now,  that  is  the  average  price  at  which  mutton  is  sold  in  the  city  of  New 
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Yoi'k.  The  farthest  removed  from  the  Large  market — from  the  chief 
packing  center,  Chicago — after  all  freight  charges  are  charged  and 
everything  of  every  kind  have  been  paid,  was  12|  cents  for  lamb  and 
mutton  at  10  cents  per  pound.  Those  prices,  mind  you,  last  year  are 
higher  than  the  same  class  of  beef  over  an  average  of  10  years.  Last 
year  the  prices  were  very  high  in  New  York  City.  You  will  get  that 
from  the  figures  furnished  you  by  Mr.  Cowan  here,  and  it  will  be 
unnecessary  for  me  to  furnish  them  now. 

The  prices  quoted  from  Weddel  &  Co.  cover  top  prices  for  prime 
qualities  only,  whereas  the  New  York  quotations  here  named  are  for 
all  classes  of  mutton  and  lamb,  just  as  they  are  shipped  down  to  the 
market,  covering  the  good,  the  bad,  and  the  indifferent. 

A  consideration  of  these  figures  develops  the  fact  that  prices  paid 
by  the  American  retailer  for  meats  is  not  unfair — that  is,  the  price, 
mind  you,  at  which  the  meats  are  delivered  to  the  retailer.  We,  as 
producers,  have  nothing  to  do  with  what  happens  to  the  prices  of 
mutton  or  beef  after  it  is  delivered  into  his  hands — that  is,  the 
retailer's  hands — at  a  fair  price. 

We  can  not,  as  producers,  be  held  responsible  for  the  costs  of 
rent,  taxes,  interest,  lights,  delivery,  and  profits  that  may  be  re- 
quired or  demanded  by  the  retailer. 

We  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  the  prices  named 
by  Weddel  &  Co.,  herein  quoted,  are  the  average  prices  for  all  meats 
shipped  from  South  America  or  the  Antipodes.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  average  price  at  which  dressed  meats  could  be  laid  down 
on  the  American  seaboard  for  frozen  Australian  mutton  fit  for  the 
export  trade  would  be  about  7  cents  per  pound. 

Now,  as  I  explained,  these  prices  quoted  above  are  on  top  prices 
for  prime  quality  only.  The  average  price  of  all  classes  of  mutton 
that  we  have,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  that  would  be  fit  for  our 
market,  would  only  be  7  cents  a  pound.  That  will  be  delivered  to 
the  retailer  at  that  price  under  present  conditions.  What  changes 
may  occur  in  this  condition  later  we  will  consider. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  beef,  on  the  same  basis,  for  just  a  minute.  The 
prices  quoted  by  Weddel  &  Co.,  the  same  authority,  on  beef  are  as 
follows : 

Argentine  beef,  3id.  (T  cents)  per  pound;  New  Zealand  beef,  3Jd.  (6§  cents) 
per  pound;  Argentine  hind  quarters,  3id.  (7  cents)  per  pound;  New  Zealand 
hind  quarters,  3fd.  {7i  cents)  per  pound. 

In  explanation  of  that,  I  would  like  to  say,  that  we,  as  pi*oduers 
of  beef  and  mutton,  are  very  much  concerned  with  the  situation  as  re- 
gards the  American  packer.  Like  the  rest  of  the  country,  we  per- 
haps have  imagined  a  good  many  things  that  may  not  be  true,  and 
in  all  fairness  to  them,  I  am  not  going  to  make  any  charges  here.  As 
a  producer  I  am  going  to  accept  their  figures  as  such,  and  as  capable 
of  proper  verification.  It  is  the  only  authority  that  we  have. 
Swift  &  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  beef  and  mutton  slaughtering  con- 
cerns, publish  every  week  in  Chicago  the  average  of  the  prices  at 
which  beef  was  delivered  to  the  retailer  during  that  week;  that  is, 
52  or  53  times  a  year  this  statement  comes  out.  I  went  back  over 
this  statement  for  the  past  five  years  and  found  the  foUowmg  re- 
sult :  In  1906,  the  average  price  of  beef  was  $6.43 ;  1907,  $7.16 ;  1908, 
$7.97;  1909,  $8.04;  1910,  $9.01  per  hundredweight,  makmg  an  average 
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for  the  past  five  years  of  $7.71  per  hundredweight  for  beef  delivered 
to  the  retailers,  with  the  exception  which  I  have  given.  I  began  to 
wonder,  while  I  was  making  these  averages,  whether  it  would  not 
pay  us  to  let  up  on  the  packers  a  little;  if  we  keep  on  prosecuting 
them,  and  the  price  of  beef  keeps  on  going  up  in  proportion,  it  looks 
like  there  might  be  a  comparison  there.  It  starts  in  at  $6.43  in 
1906  and  winds  up  at  $9.01  in  1910.  The  gradual  cost  of  production 
no  doubt  accounts  for  gradual  increase  in  price. 

Senator  Stone.  Were  they  prosecuting  them  during  all  those  years? 

Mr.  Hagenbabth.  Yes,  sir;  and  a  little  more,  too.  For  fully  five 
years  it  has  been-  going  on. 

It  will  thus  be  noted  by  comparison,  that  foreign  frozen  beef  could 
be  delivered  to  the  American  consumer  at  a  lesser  price  than  he  is 
now  or  has  been  paying,  but  the  question  arises ■ 

Senator  Williams.  Are  you  talking  about  frozen  beef  or  refrig- 
erated beef  now  ? 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  That  which  I  have  just  quoted  is  American  re- 
frigeration. 

Senator  Williams.  What  you  are  referring  to  now? 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  That  is  frozen  beef. 

Senator  Williams.  That  sells  at  a  less  price  than  refrigerated 
beef  now. 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  So  you  are  comparing  frozen  beef  with  re- 
fi-igerated  beef. 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  It  is  not  sold  cheaper  over  a  number  of  years.  I 
think  the  Senator  is  quite  right  in  the  assumption  that  it  is  prob- 
ably a  cent  a  pound  or  1^  a  pound — that  much  less. 

Senator  Williams.  There  was  some  testimony  here  on  that  point,  or 
so-called  testimony  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  I  think,  other  things  being  equal,  that  refrig- 
erator beef  is  higher. 

Even  if  this  be  true,  is  it — when  the  equation  is  fully  considered — 
a  desirable  economic  consideration  that  we  destroy  the  producer  in 
®rder  to  benefit  the  consumer  ?  Second,  are  we  sure  that  the  cheaper 
condition  would  permanently  continue? 

Now,  we  might  consider  that  phase  of  the  question  as  briefly  as  it 
ispossible  to  do  so;  that  is,  the  probable  future  of  beef  and  mutton 
with  free  meat. 

The  greatest  factor  in  the  high  cost  of  meat  to  the  consumer  in  the 
United  States  to-day  does  not  lie  at  the  door  of  the  producer,  nor  do 
the  facts  show  that  the  slaughterer  or  packer  is  largely  responsible. 
An  acute  analysis  of  the  situation  places  the  burden  bej'ond  these  two 
parties,  and  we  must  look  for  our  trouble  in  the  method  of  distribution 
to  the  consumer  through  the  retailer. 

Now,  I  liave  tried  to  show  here — and  the  record  will  bear  it  out— 
that  over  a  period  of  five  years  all  of  the  dressed  beef  sold  by  one  of 
the  largest  concerns  in  the  United  States  was  $7.71,  at  which  price 
the  beef  was  delivered  to  the  retailer.  Now,  I  claim  that  after  that 
svent  takes  place,  after  the  retailer  gets  it,  we  must  seek  for  our 
trouble  elsewhere. 

We  also  wish  to  bring  in  at  this  point  the  consumer  himself, 
through  contributory  negligence,  as  a  party  to  the  trouble. 

Senator  Stone.  If  that  is  so,  he  is  not  entitled  to  damages. 
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Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  That  is  the  point  we  are  trying  to  make ;  he  is 
not  entitled  to  damages.  As  James  J.  Hill  has  said,  "The  chief 
aiSiction  of  the  United  States  to-day  is  not  the  high  cost  of  living, 
but  the  cost  of  high  living." 

To  be  explicit  now,  as  regards  free  meat ;  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
a  man  in  this  room  who  will  go  to  the  butcher  shop  or  go  to  his  home 
and  sit  down  to  his  table,  and  unless  he  happens  to  be  fond  of  boiled 
beef  or  a  New  England  dinner,  which  is  not  the  rule,  it  is  the  excep- 
tion, but  as  a  rule  he  will  object  if  the  butcher  does  not  give  him  a  rib 
roast  or  a  loin  steak.  He  will  also  have  trouble  with  his  good  wife 
at  home  if  he  does  not  find  a  loin  steak  or  a  rib  roast  on  the  table. 
Now,  an  analysis 

Senator  Williajis.  That  is  true  of  Senators,  but  is  that  true  of  the 
people  who  consume  a  great  amount  of  meat? 

Mr.  HiVGENBAETH.  I  think  it  is  true  of  the  great  bulk  of  consum- 
ers. It  is  the  American  fashion,  the  same  rule  that  applies  to  a  man's 
daughter.  That  man  will  not  be  content,  or  his' wife  will  not  be  con- 
tent, if  his  daughter  does  not  wear  a  hat  just  about  as  good  as  her 
neighbor,  no  matter  how  much  of  an  income  the  neighbor  has.  She 
always  has  that  ambition  to  have  a  good  hat  for  her  daughter,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  laudable  ambition;  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  that  the 
American  people  are  not  only  particular,  but  that  they  are  able  to  be 
particular.  But  you  can  not  have  your  pie  and  eat  it  too.  You  have 
got  to  follow  this  thing  down  in  our  analysis,  and  where  it  strikes 
the  producer.  We  are  going  to  try  to  show  that  the  producer  has  not 
been  the  cause  of  the  high  cost  of  living.  We  want  to  show  that  it 
does  not  lie  at  his  door,  but  even  beyond  the  man  who  kills  the  beef — 
the  Chicago  packer.  I  do  not  even  claim  that  he  is  responsible  for 
the  high  price  of  beef.  We  have  shown  here  and  the  record  will  show, 
and  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  controverted,  that  the  cost  of  beef  is 
not  higher  than  the  figures  I  haive  quoted.  I  think  the  most  search- 
ing investigation  will  prove  that. 

Senator  Cullom.  It  would  be  a'  great  misfortune  that  the  woman 
who  wants  her  daughter  to  have  as  good  a  hat  as  anybody  else  could 
not  have  it  if  she  wants  it. 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  I  say  I  am  prbud  of  it,  and  I  am  proud  of  the 
American  who  wants  a  loin  steak  instead  of  a  piece  of  neck.  But  if 
we  want  those  things,  we  have  got.  to  pay  the  bill. 

Senator  Cullom.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  Now,  to  go  a  little  further  into  the  question  of 
why  I  say  the  consumer  is  a  contributory  party,  contributory  through 
his  negligence.  About  75  pa|  cent,  I  will  say,  of  the  meat-consum- 
ing public  are  after  26  or  27te)er  cent  of  the  carcass  of  an  animal. 
The  steer  when  he  is  hung  upfOn  the  liook  or  when  he  is  dressed  ahd 
put  on  the  block  will  only  cut  up  about  27  per  cent  of  the  meat  that 
belongs  to  the  loin  or  the  rife ;'  the  balance  of  it  goes  to  the  plate— 
the  lower  quarters,  front  quarters,  and  neck  and  flank,  etc.  Now. 
if  our  good  American  housewife  or  if  the  cooks  in  this  country  were 
educated  up  to  the  point  where  they  are  in  France  or  in  Germany, 
and  in  England  to  a  lesser  degree,  so  as  to  use  the  neck  and  use  the 
flank  and  use  the  lower  joints  of  the  beef  in  making  pot  pies  or  beef 
pies  and  beef  a  la  mode  and  ubt  roasts  and  those  delicious  dishes  that 
they  put  up  in  the  old  country,  and  know  how  to  prepare  them,  the 
consumers  cost  of  beef  would  be  cut  square  in  two.     You  can  have 
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neck,  you  can  buy  the  neck,  but  who  is  going  to  eat  it  ?  None  of  us 
here.  We  do  not  eat  that.  You  pay  25  to  30  cents  per  pound 
through  your  own  fault,  and  then  blame  the  producer  for  robbing  you. 
Those  are  the  facts  and  we  can  not  get  away  from  it. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  not  a  flank  steak  a  good  steak? 

Senator  Clark  of  Wyoming.  It  is  good  as  they  cook  it  in  your 
country,  but  they  can  not  cook  it  in  ours. 

Senator  Cullom.  AATiy  can  they  not  cook  it  ? 

Senator  Clark  of  Wyoming.  We  do  not  know  how. 

Mr.  Hagenbartii.  Further,  let  us  consider  the  aspect  in  the  broad 
sense  of  distribution  of  meats,  provided  we  had  free  meats.  It  is 
fair  to  presume  that  meats  handled  from  abroad  into  this  country 
would  have  to  be  taken  care  of  in  large  quantities,  shipped  in  cargoes, 
frozen,  and  properly  iced,  delivered  at  the  port  of  entry  for  distribu- 
tion. No  retailer  or  small  individual  can  do  this.  "\Vho  is  then  go- 
ing to  handle  the  business?  Why,  large  concerns,  of  course;  large 
aggregations  of  capital  would  be  gathered  for  the  purpose,  sure  of 
the  arbitrary  profit,  as  usual,  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer, 
Avith  the  same  old  retailer  with  his  high  rents,  distributing  expenses, 
etc.,  to  come  in  again. 

But  the  producer,  under  that  operation,  would  have  a  different 
story  to  tell.     It  has  been  the  history 

Senator  Heybtjrn.  You  mean  the  American  producer? 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  The  American  producer. 

It  has  been  the  history  of  economics  in  the  United  States  that  dis- 
tribution on  a  large  scale  drifts  into  the  hands  of  large  concerns. 
Let  us- see  whether  or  not  this  is  true  elsewhere  than  in  America — 
sticking  closely  to  the  subject,  speaking  of  the  mutton  trade  and  the 
beef  trade.  Turning  to  page  38,  in  the  report  made  by  James  David 
Davenport  Whelpley,  commercial  agent  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  of  the  United  States,  in  Special  Agents  Series  No. 
43,  which  I  have  here,  and  which  I  &sk  be  made  a  part  of  the  record 
in  this  case 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  the  entire  report? 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  Well,  yes ;  or  that  portion  dealing  directly  with 
meats. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  Government  publication,  is  it  not?  I 
will  order  a  number  for  the  use  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Hagenbarth,  I  have  two  or  three  short  quotations  which  I 
should  like  at  this  time  to  give  the  committee.  Mr.  Whelpley  says, 
on  page  38 : 

Argentina  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  competitor  of  the  United  States  In  the 
beef  Industry  and  has  even  been  considered  by  some  as  a  possible  source  of 
cheaper  meat  for  this  country.  The  present  outlook  there  lends  color  to  such 
supposition.  Shippers  of  beef  from  the  Ei\er  Plate  to  the  United  States  may 
come 'shortly,  but  they  will  probably  be  directed  by  the  same  interests  which 
supply  the  market  here,  not  in  opposition  to  them. 

We  commend  to  your  consideration  and  analysis  the  report  made 
by  Mr.  Whelpley.  On  page  37,  under  the  chapter  entitled  "  Meat 
production  and  export,"  we  will  find  the  present  position  and  possible 
outlook  concerning  the  probable  lines  which  will  be  followed  in  the 
development  of  this  trade  in  the  future.  We  find  from  the  same 
report  that  not  only  the  producer  of  meat  would  be  menaced  at  the 
beginning  by  free  meats,  but  that  the  farmer  is  likewise  involved. 
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I  am  assuming  that  Mr.  "Whelpley  is  an  authority  who  is  com- 
petent to  be  quoted  here,  but  all  that  I  can  do  is  to  commend  his 
report  to  the  consideration  of  the  committee.  I  am  not  personally 
familiar  with  these  facts,  and  can  only  take  them  as  he  has  given 
them. 

On  page  47  of  the  same  report,  under  the  title  "  Combination  feed- 
ing prospects,"  is  the  following  concerning  feeding  : 

This  feeding  has  been  done  on  a  small  scale  already  with  very  profitable 
results,  but  the  high  price  of  corn  has  discouraged  it. 

I  would  be  glad  to  have  the  committee  mark  this  particular  state- 
ment: 

Corn  has  been  worth  from  30  to  35  cents  on  the  farm  the  past  two  years,  and 
has  sometimes  been  worth  even  more.  Some  of  the  more  progressive  ranchmen 
are  planning  to  raise  their  own  corn  for  feeding,  and  do  it  in  a  more  intelligent 
manner  and  get  better  results  than  the  average  small  farmer. 

Think  of  corn  being  called  dear  at  30  to  35  cents  a  bushel !  Why, 
we  are  considering  corn  cheap  here  in  the  United  States  this  year  at 
50  cents  a  bushel.  That  is  the  point.  He  says  corn  is  dear  there, 
and  that  ranchmen  are  going  to  raise  it  themselves.  We  think  corn 
is  cheap  now  at  50  cents  a  bushel.  What  would  the  American  farmer 
think  of  30  to  35  cent  corn  being  called  dear  ? 

Let  me  quote  from  page  136  of  the  report  of  the  minister  of  agri- 
culture of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  1910 : 

It  is  not  without  interest  to  learn  some  of  the  causes  which  have  brought 
about  the  decrease  of  beef  in  the  United  States.  The  raising  of  cuttle  has 
diminished  through  the  taking  over  for  agriculture  of  the  ranges;  m;iize  has 
gone  up  in  price,  due  to  the  greater  demand  for  the  winter  feeding  of  cattle, 
with  the  cereal  on  the  farms,  and  the  rise  in  the  price  of  beef  has  come  about 
through  the  greater  cost  of  maize  and  because  fattening  on  these  small  farms 
costs  more  than  on  the  cheaper  ranges. 

The  cereal  harvest  has  given  greater  value  to  the  land,  and  cheap  meat  can 
not  be  a  product  of  high-priced  land. 

Under  these  conditions  the  expenses  incurred  to-day  in  producing  meat  in  the 
United  States  on  the  basis  of  maize  and  other  fodders  are  not  compensated 
because  of  the  high  prices  reached  by  the  farming  lands,  and  there  is  noted  as 
a  natural  consequence  a  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  beef  by  the  population, 
augmenting  perforce  the  consumption  per  capita  of  cereal  food,  vegetables,  fruit, 
and  sugar. 

One  may  infer  from  these  facts  that  as  the  United  States  no  longer  has  cheap 
lands  for  the  production  of  beef,  and  this  being  also  subordinate  to  the  rise  and 
fall  in  the  prices  of  meat,  the  Argentine  Republic  is  destined  to  supply  in  large 
part  the  needs  of  the  importing  markets  under  conditions  much  more  advan- 
tageous than  in  the  United  States. 

With  such  a  brilliant  future,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  consider  the  domestic 
economy  of  this  great  source  of  national  wealth. 

That  is  the  secret  of  the  success  of  agriculture  in  Argentina,  look- 
ing forward  to  the  prospects  of  an  entrance  into  the  great  American 
market.  He  claims  that  the  American  farmer  is  discontinuing  the 
raising  of  cattle  owing  to  the  high  price  of  his  lands_  and  the  rise 
of  beef,  and  they  are  willing  to  undertake  the  job  for  him. 

Senator  Ctjllom.  What  is  the  price  of  corn  now  ? 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  In  Argentina,  at  present? 

Senator  Cullom.  No  ;  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  It  is  right  around  50  cents  now,  Senator. 

Senator  Ctjllom.  The  reason  I  asked  is  that  I  received  a  letter 
this  morning  from  a  retired  farmer,  stating  he  had  lost  $400  on  his 
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crop  of  corn  as  the  result  of  the  prospect  of  the  reciprocity  bill  pass- 
ing, and  he  felt  very  much  out  of  humor  about  it. 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  Corn  has  been  going  down  right  along,  but  just 
■why  I  can  not  say  definitely.    I  have  an  idea. 

Senator  Ctjllom.  Do  you  attribute  it  to  this  reciprocity  bill  ? 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  Among  other  things,  it  is  one  of  the  contribut- 
ing causes ;  not  because  the  American  farmer  is  afraid  the  Canadian 
farmer  is  going  to  ship  his  corn  over  here,  but  because  they  are 
afraid  to  undertake  the  feeding  of  cattle  and  sheep,  which  is  one 
of  the  prime  methods  the  American  farmers  have  of  marketing  their 
corn. 

Senator  Cullom.  I  wrote  this  man  that  I  did  not  believe  it  was 
affecting  the  price  of  com  thus  far. 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  It  is  hitting  us  also  as  stock  growers,  Senator, 
right  through  the  farmer.  They  may  be  getting  a  little  scared  and 
frightened,  but  I  think  that  if  you  had  reciprocity  with  Canada 
to-morrow  it  would  not  make  much  difference  for  a  few  months  or 
a  year  or  so ;  but  in  a  big,  broad  proposition  of  that  kind  we  have  got 
to  look  at  it  from  a  series  of  years.  They  have  good  reason  to  be 
scared  in  the  long  run,  I  think,  if  we  carry  this  out. 

On  page  63  of  Mr.  Whelpley's  report  we  find  the  following: 

At  present  the  best  grade  of  beef  animals  brings  $40  to  $50.  To  this  must 
be  added  the  cost  of  railroad  transportation,  where  steers  are  bought  on  the 
estancias  by  agents  of  the  frlgorlficos,  or  freezing  works.  This  averages  about 
$5  apiece,  paid  by  the  buyer. 

We  know  as  a  fact  that  good  grass-feeder  steers  from  the  western 
Provinces  of  Canada,  notably  Alberta,  sell  at  $40  to  $45,  the  same 
animal  being  worth  from  $50  to  $60,  under  varying  markets,  in  the 
United  States.     Those  are  feeder  steers,  not  fat  steers. 

Senator  Stone.  The  same  grade  of  cattle  ? 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  Practically  the  same  grade. 

Senator  Stone.  The  same  size? 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  No  ;  the  Canadian  steers  are  larger  than  ours,  1 
think. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  they  sell  for  less  money  ? 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  Yes;  that  is,  while  the  steers  are  larger  and 
single  animals  may  bring  more,  the  price  by  weight  is  less.  There 
is  a  reason  for  that.  The  development  in  Canadian  cattle  has  taken 
place  largely  during  the  last  20  years,  and  they  started  with  the 
knowledge  that  those  in  the  West — the  extreme  range  country  in  the 
West — did  not  have.  They  learned  from  our  experience,  and  their 
observation  was  that  it  paid  better  to  start  in  with  good  cattle.  We 
used  to  run  scrubs  out  there.  We  had  a  great  many  cattle  we  had 
no  business  raising. 

Senator  Stone.  They  have,  you  say,  a  better  grade  of  cattle  than 
those  now,? 

Mr.  Ha-genbaeth.  I  say,  a  good  grade ;  I  would  not  say  better.  1 
mean  that  they  are  heavier. 

Senator  Stone.  You  are  speaking  now  of  feeder  steers? 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  Feeder  steers. 

Senator  Stone.  About  what  sized  steers,  in  weight? 

Mr. .  Hagenbaeth.  They  will  Aveigh  around  1,200  pounds. 

Senator  Stone.  What  do  you  sav  they  are  sold  for,  per  head,  in 
Alberta  ? 
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Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  $40  to  $45. 

Senator  Stone.  ^Vhat  in  Idaho? 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  In  Idaho  they  bring  about^the  transporta- 
tion charge  is  less— I  was  just  trying  to  figure  on  the  range  what  the 
steer  would  be  worth.     I  should  say  about  $47.50. 

Senator  Stone.  Are  you  raising  them  in  Idaho? 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  trying  to  figure  on  the  price 
we  get  for  ours;  $47.50. 

Senator  Stone.  They  are  about  the  same  price  ? 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  No;  our  freight  has  to  be  paid  from  there  to 
the  market.  To  Chicago  we  have  to  add  $7.50  per  head,  or  deduct 
that  much  from  the  net  on  the  range,  or  add  it  in  Chicago. 

Senator  Stone.  I  do  not  think  I  quite  understand  when  you  say 
that  the  animal  weighing  around  1,200  pounds  in  Alberta  sells  for 
$48  per  head. 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  No;  not  for  $48. 

Senator  Stone.  'V\'Tiat  was  it? 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  They  get  from  $40  to  $45. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  $40  to  $45  per  head.  At  what  point  d« 
you  locate  the  animals? 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  Out  on  the  range. 

Senator  Stone.  Out  on  the  range  he  brings  $40  to  $45?  Now,  at 
what  point  do  you  locate  the  Idaho  steers  ? 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  Out  on  the  range ;  $47.50. 

Senator  Stone.  That  would  be  from  $2  to  $5  a  head  more? 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  Just  about  that ;  $5  or  $6  a  head ;  but  it  costs  us 
more  to  get  our  steers  to  the  market. 

Senator  Stone.  Now,  will  you  tell  me,  please,  where  you  get  the 
data  upon  which  you  base  that  statement 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  Of  the  price  of  Canadian  cattle? 

Senator  Stone.  Yes; 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  Directly  from  the  range.  Senator. 

Senator  Stone.  Alberta? 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  Yes ;  I  have  a  friend  up  there 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  bought  any  up  there? 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  No;  I  have  not  bought  any  up  there.  I  have 
been  up  there,  and  I  know  what  the  general  run  of  the  price  of 
steers  is. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  priced  such  cattle  in  other  Provinces  up 
there? 

ilr.  Hagenbaeth.  No,  sir;  Alberta  is  the  only  place  I  have  been 
and  seen  the  cattle  in  Canada. 

Senator  Stone.  How  many  ranges  were  you  on  up  there? 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  Mr.  Mclntyre's — Smith  Bros.'  place — do  you 
want  to  know  the  names  in  detail  ?  • 

Senator  Stone.  Oh,  no.    How  many  ranges  did  you  go  over? 
Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  Only  in  the  Province  of  Alberta,  up  above  Cal- 
gary, in  through  that  country. 

Senator  Stone.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  It  was  two  years  ago,  and  I  was  up  there  about 
five  years  ago. 

Senator  Stone.  Just  a  moment.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the 
higher  price  of  range  cattle  in  Idaho  over  those  good  cattle  on  the 
range  in  Alberta? 
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Mr.  Hagenbarth.  Well,  Senator,  I  think  that  is — I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  inquired  entirely  into  the  abstract  detail.  I  rather  think 
it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  have  our  own  market  at  home,  and 
we  have  a  demand  at  home  for  our  cattle;  that  enables  us  to  get 
that  higher  price.  "VNTiether  it  is  the  tariff  on  it  per  pound,  I  am  not 
able  to  say,  but  they  can  not  bring  beef  into  this  country. 

Senator  Stone.  Haven't  they  a  market  of  their  own  ? 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  Well,  their  most  profitable  trade  is  exporting 
to  England  the  best  class  of  steers. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  it  not  a  fact  a  number  of  Canadian  inter- 
ests have  been  producing  cattle,  especially  with  a  view  to  the  English  , 
market  ? 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so  to  a  great  extent. 

Senator  Stone.  And  nearly  their  entire  surplus  product  goes  to 
England  as  export  cattle? 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  Yes,  sir;  I  haven't  the  figures  here  as  to  the 
number  of  -cattle  that  have  been  exported  into  the  United  States. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  I  have  the  figures  here. 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  But  I  think  you  will  find  that  England  is  their 
best  market. 

Senator  Stone.  So  much  so  that  there  is  no  comparison  between 
the  number  of  Canadian  cattle  going  to  England  and  coming  to  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  I  think  there  is  a  very  good  reason  for  that,  a 
very  good  reason  why  they  ought  to  go  to  England ;  it  does  not  cost 
them  anything  to  go  to  England. 

Senator  Stone.  I  agree  about  that,  but  I  can  not  see  why  an  ani- 
mal up  there,  equally  as  good,  should  sell  for  so  much  a  lower  price 
than  it  does  in  Idaho,  as  far  away  as  Idaho  is  from  the  market. 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  Well,  of  course,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  ele- 
ment of  cost  enters  into  that  or  not,  or  whether  they  are  satisfied  to 
let  them  go  a  little  cheaper;  they  might  get  more,  but  they  can  pro- 
duce cattle  considerably  cheaper  than  we  can,  but  we'  hold  ours 
higher  on  account  of  the  greater  cost  of  raising  them. 

Senator  Stone.  Your  statement  is  somewhat  contradictory  to  other 
information  which  I  have  had.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  how  do  they 
produce  the  cattle  cheaper  in  the  northwestern  Provinces  and  in  the 
northwestern  States;  I  am  speaking  of  range  cattle. 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  Because  they  have  to-day  what  we  did  have  at 
one  time.  They  have  a  large  virgin  grass  range,  and  their  winter 
costs  are  very  much  lighter  than  ours.  They  feed  very  much  less  hay, 
and  this  hay  is  much  cheaper  than  ours. 

Senator  Stone.  The  climatic  conditions  are  not  in  their  favor? 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  Well,  there  is  not  much  difference ;  there  is  very 
little  difference  between  the  range  States  of  Montana  and  Idaho, 
where  I  am. 

Senator  Stone.  I  think  there  is  a  difference  enough  in  that  respect 
to  be  taken  seriously  into  account,  and  I  say  it  is  not  in  favor  of 
Canada. 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  I  say  it  is  in  favor  of  Canada. 

Senator  Stone.  The  climatic  conditions? 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  Yes;  in  favor  of  Canada,  for  this  reason:  If 
they  do  have  a  little  harder  winter  than  we,  they  get  their  hay  up 
there  from  $3  to  $3.50  per  ton  in  the  wintertime,  when  they  have  to 
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feed  the  hay,  and  they  do  not  have  to  feed  as  much  as  we  do.  Our 
hay  costs,  the  cheapest  we  have,  $5  per  ton,  the  general  average 
being  $8. 

Senator  Stone.  What  kind  of  hay  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  Alfalfa  and  wild  hay. 

Senator  Stone.  That  is  the  same  hay? 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  I  say,  alfalfa  and  a  wild  hay. 

Senator  Stone.  What  kind  do  they  have  in  Alberta  ? 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  Wild  hay  and  alfalfa. 

Senator  Stone.  The  same  kinds  they  feed  ? 
.  Mr.  Hagenbarth.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  raising  alfalfa  there  now. 

Senator  Ctjllom.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  conditions  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  in  sheltering  the  cattle? 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  Yes;  though  that  would  be  pretty  hard  to  get 
at ;  though,  I  think,  as  a  rule,  in  Idaho  and  Montana,  we  have  a  little 
better  country. 

Senator  Clark  of  Wyoming.  I  think  the  Senator  is  going  on  the 
presumption  that  they  shelter  in  Montana.  They  do  not  do  that  on 
a  range  anywhere. 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  You  mean  putting  them  in  the  sheds — in  the 
barns  ? 

Senator  Chlloji.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  No  ;  we  do  not  do  that  at  all. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  would  rather  take  your  chances  in  the  woods 
and  on  the  hills? 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  Yes;  but  as  a  rule  a  level,  flat  country  is  worse 
than  a  rolling,  hilly  countr3^  Now,  following  up  Senator  Stone's 
interrogations,  I  would  like  to  give  a  little  data  as  to  the  cost.  I  am 
not  speaking  from  personal  observation,  so  you  can  take  it  for  what 
it  is  worth.  I  can  not  speak  for  the  total  cost  all  over  the  United 
States,  but  I  will  speak  as  a  cattle  raiser  from  Idaho  having  had 
20  years'  experience,  and  I  am  giving  you  the  result  of  a  compilation 
of  our  books  for  the  last  5  years,  which  I  know  to  be  absolutely 
true.  I  will  commence  this  statement  No.  1,  showing  results  in 
loss  and  gain  for  a  period  of  6  years,  or  from  1905  to  1910,  of  a  total 
of  9,926  cattle  handled  by  ourselves  on  our  range.  After  making  the 
necessary  charges  for  expense  accounts  and  adding  thereto  6  per  cent 
interest  on  cattle  investment  and  necessary  equipment — and  I  Avill 
say  I  frankly  think  it  ought  to  have  been  10  per  cent  instead  of  (5 
per  cent,  but  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  question  about  these 
figures  I  have  used  an  interest  charge  of  6  per  cent — and  all  I  can 
say  is  that  a  man  who  would  go  out  on  that  range  in  the  precarious 
condition  of  our  business,  where  we  have  losses  one  way  and  another, 
is  a  fool  if  he  would  operate  on  a  6  per  cent  basis ;  but  that  is  what 
I  have  put  it  in.  We  find  a  total  loss  of  $927.33  per  annum.  The 
statement  here  is  in  detail,  which  will  be  in  the  report. 

Senator  Stone.  You  said  "  per  "•  something  ? 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  Per  annum.  And  our  investment  has  lost  us 
38  cents;  in  other  words,  the  investment  has  not  paid  a  6  per  cent 
interest  charge,  but  about  5.62  per  cent. 

Senator  Kern.  On  what  amount  of  capital  ? 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  $242,000  we  had  all  told  during  that  period. 

Senator  Kern.  Is  that  the  experience  of  most  cattle  raisers  out 
there  ? 
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Mr.  Hagenbarth.  I  think  it  is  for  the  last  few  years.  However, 
there  is  a  reason  for  it,  and  I  want  to  be  fair.  We  have  had  two 
awful  winters  out  there;  winter  before  last  was  something  phenom- 
enal ;  it  was  a  perfect  fright. 

Senator  Kern.  What  would  be  your  fair  profit  on  an  average 
winter? 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  In  our  business? 

Senator  Kern.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  Well,  I  think  we  would  be  making  around  7 
and  8  per  cent  during  the  past  hve  years,  but  still  we  have  to  con- 
sider those  bad  winters.  The  winter  before  last  was  something 
frightful,  the  thermometer  hung  around  40  below  zero,  and  they 
simply  froze  to  death.  Of  course,  we  have  to  take  those  things  into 
account  in  going  over  a  series  of  10  years,  and  we  naturally  have 
to  have  profit  enough  during  good  years  to  help  tide  over  the  bad 
years.  1  think  Senator  Clark  can  bear  me  out  in  that  statement 
about  winter  before  last. 

Senator  Clark  of  Wyoming.  1  have  been  in  that  country  for  some 
30  years,  and  while  I  am  venturesome,  I  never  was  venturesome 
enough  to  go  into  the  cattle  business.  I  have  seen  men  become  poor 
in  that  business  within  three  days. 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  I  am  also  submitting  a  statement  of  costs  per 
head  per  annum  on  cattle,  taken  from  our  books,  covering  a  period  of 
six  years,  which  shows  a  result  of  $9.52  per  head.  The  statement  will 
show  what  those  costs  cover.  Those  costs  are  at  least  20  per  cent 
lower  than  the  average  cost  of  the  range  country  in  the  West,  oveing 
to  the  peculiar  circimistances  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  We  feed 
these  cattle  a  great  deal  of  what  we  call  by-products  which  we  have 
on  large  ranges,  and  it  is  not  charged  up  on  our  books  at  a  very  high 
cost.  We  have  cheap  pasture  and  use  open  range  to  a  large  extent, 
and  an  open  free  range.  Our  cattle  range  on  forest  reserves  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Our  cost  of  winter  feeding  for  cattle 
is  charged  up  at  $5.50  per  head,  as  against  a  usual  charge  of  $8  to 
$10  per  head  to  carry  the  cattle  through  the  winter.  Statement  No. 
9  is  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  producing  or  raising  a  three-year  old 
feeder  steer  on  our  range. 

This  shows  that  the  average  cost  is  $48.88.  That  is  the  cost  of 
raising  the  feeder  steer — including  a  charge  of  6  per  cent  for  interest 
while  we  are  carrying  them.  That  interest,  charged  over  a  period 
of  three  years  becomes  a  little  burdensome  because  we  have  to  charge 
up  6  per  cent,  for  they  gradually  increase  in  cost  each  year  we  are 
carrying  them  through.  These  animals  weigh  about  eleven  hundred 
pounds  and  cost  us  on  the  market  $4.44  per  hundredweight,  which  is 
at  least  10  per  cent  cheaper  than  the  same  animal  can  be  raised  by 
the  great  majority  of  range  men,  the  cost  more  nearly  approximating 
$5  per  hundredweight  when  the  proper  charges  are  fully  considered. 
With  the  selling  price  of  western  feeder  steers  ranging  around  the 
same  figure,  sometimes  a  little  higher  and  sometimes  a  little  lower, 
it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  grower  of  the  western  steers,  under 
present  conditions,  does  not  have  a  very  large  margin  of  profit. 

Now,  taking  1,000  cows  as  a  basis  of  this  statement,  I  have  started 
out  with  the  first  calf  crop,  allowing  70  per  cent,  and  shovn  the 
cost  of  a  yearling  steer  to  be  just  about  $20,  and  a  heifer  about  $12.50. 
Dividing  that — that  is,  the  current  price  for  a  heifer  and  a  yearling 
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steer — the  cost  of  running  that  steer  up  to  2  years  old  was  $30.60. 
The  cost  of  running  him  on  the  range  up  to  a  three-year-old,  $42.13 ; 
the  cost  of  sending  him  to  market  from  Idaho  was  $6.75.  I  will 
turn  that  statement  in  and  it  will  be  found  in  the  report. 

There  is  another  very  substantial  reason,  I  think,  why  the  United 
States  Congress,  or  any  other  body  of  men,  or  any  man  in  this  country 
should  seriously  stop  and  consider  before  he  would  consent  to  a  change 
in  our  present  method  or  system  of  feeding  ourselves  with  meat.  You 
will  remember  about  five  or  six  years  ago  there  was  a  great  agita- 
tion in  this  country,  led  by  the  then  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  cost  the  stock  growers  of  this  country  a  great  many  millions 
of  dollars,  and  is  still  costing  them  a  great  deal  of  money,  especially 
in  the  foreign  markets. 

I  refer  to  the  message  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  sent  to  the  Congress, 
stating  that  American  meats — in  effect  telling  the  rest  of  the  world — 
were  not  fit  to  eat.  That  shut  us  out  of  most  of  the  markets  of  the 
world,  with  the  exception  of  England  and  Belgium,  and  we  have  lost 
a  market  for  a  great  deal  of  our  lower-priced  meat — old  cows  that  we 
used  to  can  and  make  into  sausage  and  ship  abroad.  To-day  there  is 
not  a  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  compares  with  us  in  sani- 
tary regulations,  unless  it  would  be  possibly  Germany.  We  have  the 
sweetest  and  most  wholesome  beef  that  it  is  possible  to  get.  That 
is  not  a  prime  consideration,  yet  I  think  it  is  a  consideration.  Now, 
it  is  impossible  to  inspect  frozen  meats  that  come  into  this  country ; 
it  is  a  physical  impossibility,  for  it  can  only  be  done  on  the  hoof. 
Now,  coming  to  the  official  record  and  to  the  judgrnent  of  men,  I 
have  a  report  entitled  "  Beef  Raising  in  Canada,"  which  Mr.  Cowan 
has  turned  into  the  record,  which  is  printed  by  authority  of  Hon. 
Sidney  A.  Fisher,  minister  of  agriculture,  and  I  think  I  will  take  the 
time  to  read  a  few  extracts  from  that  report. 

The  Chaie^ian.  You  can  have  that  printed  if  it  is  not  very  long. 

Mr.  Hage^'baeth.  I  am  trying  to  put  this  brief  in,  as  I  am  trying 
to  save  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  a  pamphlet  printed  on  beef 
raising  in  Canada,  and  reprinted  by  order  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Hagexbaeth.  I  would  like  to  mention,  however,  in  connection 
with  this  brief  I  have,  on  pages  58,  60,  and  61 ;  I  have  taken  some  quo- 
tations showing  what  Canada  can  do,  in  his  opinion,  in  the  matter  of 
raising  beef. 

The  report,  on  page  58,  states  as  follows : 

In  almost  every  district,  from  east  to  west  and  north  to  soiitli,  in  these  prairie 
Provinces,  nature  has,  with  such  lavish  liand.  [irnvided  all  the  essentials  for 
live  stock  husbandry  that  one  marvels  that  every  breeder  is  not  also  a  finisher 
of  export  or  higher  quality  butcher  stock. 

Page  60,  same  report : 

It  is  estimated  that  hay  costs  about  $3  per  ton  delivered  in  the  yards  to  the 
cattle  on  about  a  2  to  4  mile  haul. 

Page  61 : 

As  irrigation  becomes  more  aenerally  introduced  throughout  southern  Alberta, 
the  gi-owing  of  alfalfa  hay  will  doubtless  become  a  great  industry,  as  from  ex- 
periments already  made,  it  does  remarkably  well  in  this  district.  AVhen  alfalfa 
is  grown  on  a  large  scale,  it  will  uiKloubtedly  greatly  assist  m  developing  a 
large  feeding  industry. 
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Page  61 : 

Witli  the  rapid  settling  of  the  country,  vast  quantities  of  coarse  grain  are 
produced,  which,  with  the  heavy  freight  charges  from  far-Inland  points,  reduce 
its  market  value.  This  cheap  grain,  together  with  the  curtailment  of  the  ranges 
and  the  improvement  in  beef  prices,  has  encouraged  winter-grain  feeding. 

Our  own  honored  and  honorable  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  a 
recent  speech,  made  the  statement  that  there  was  no  danger  of  Can- 
ada becoming  a  competitor  with  the  American  feeder  of  beef— in 
other  words,  the  farmer.  Secretary  Wilson  made  that  statement. 
Now,  the  Secretary  of  Canada  is  at  very  great  variance  with  our  own 
honorable  Secretary,  and  it  is  for  the  committee  to  judge  who  is  right, 
after  reading  the  facts  given  by  Mr.  Fisher. 

Secretary  Wilson  also  stated  further  that  as  a  benej&t  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmer,  partly  compensatory  for  the  influx  of  Canadian  farm 
products,  and  so  on,  that  he  would  get  a  great  market  in  Canada  for 
the  development  of  that  country  for  his  horses ;  that  they  need  horses 
to  plow  the  land  and  to  work  and  to  do  the  hauling,  and  so  on.  Now, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  argument  does  not  amount  to  anything,  for 
two  reasons :  One  is  that  if  Canada  has  any  great  reason  to  use  a  big 
lot  of  horses,  she  is  going  to  do  something  with  her  wheat  and  corn 
and  stuff  she  raises,  and  most  likely  it  will  affect  the  United  States; 
but  the  facts  are  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  get  horses  into  Can- 
ada;  it  is  not  impossible,  but  very  difficult,  as  they  insist  on  what  is 
called  the  Mallein  test  for  glanders,  which  is  expensive  and  takes 
two  or  three  days  to  carry  out,  and  that  would  discourage  the  ordi- 
nary man  that  wanted  to  ship  any  quantity  of  horses  up  there.  There 
might  be  a  few  isolated  shipments,  but  it  will  be  no  big  thing,  and 
something  the  American  farmer  does  not  need  to  pay  much  atten- 
tion to. 

As  we  already  have  in  evidence,  the  area  of  Canada  is  2,320,000,000 
acres.  Now,  a  large  proportion  of  this  is  idle  which  is  ideally 
adapted  to  the  growing  and  feeding  of  live  stock.  There  is  the  heart 
of  Canada  which  is  probably  250  miles  wide  by  800  to  1,000  miles 
long,  largely  similar  m  character  to  a  big  portion  of  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin  and  as  you  go  farther  West,  Montana  and  that  country. 
The  Canadian  Government  is  most  liberal  and  even  paternal  in  the 
treatment  of  the  agriculturists  and  live-stock  producers,  so  it  is  not  a 
violent  assumption  to  predict  that,  possessing  the  raw  resources  and 
having  at  its  door  the  greatest  open  market  in  the  world  for  its 
products,  and  having  governmental  advantages  which  this  country 
does  not  possess,  and  with  wages  as  law  as  our  own,  Canada,  witi 
reciprocity  and  free  meats,  in  a  generation  would  outstrip  the  Ameri- 
can producer  in  his  race  for  a  competence.  Now,  that  is  my  judg- 
ment of  the  matter. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact — and  Senator  Stone  will  be  interested  in 
this,  as  illustrating  the  excellence  of  the  forage  of  Canada — that 
4-year-old  steers  have  been  exported  direct  from  the  range  country  in 
Alberta  to  the  Liverpool  market.  That  is  something  we  can  not  do 
in  this  country.  There  are  very  few  spots  in  the  United  States 
where  that  can  be  done,  and  I  have  heard  so  many  stories  about  the 
prolificness  of  the  Canadian  soil  and  their  great  advantages  that  it 
reminds  me  of  a  fellow  we  had  working  out  on  a  ranch,  an  old  Irish- 
man, Avho  wanted  to  know  why  we  did  not  grow  turnips  to  feed  the 
sheep  like  they  did  in  Ireland.     "  "^AHiAr^"  he  says,  "  we  grow  turnips 
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over  there.  We  have  a  kind  of  turnip  that  grows  up  on  the  top  of 
the  ground,  and  they  have  the  sheep  educated  so  that  in  the  fall  they 
will  start  on  the  outside  of  the  turnip,  eating  into  it,  and  by  the  time 
the  cold  weather  comes  they  will  get  on  the  inside  and  eat  from  the 
inside  all  winter  long  and  have  the  shell  to  protect  them,  and  in  the 
spring  they  will  come  out  with  two  or  three  lambs  and  sometimes 
three  or  four."  Howe\er.  I  hardly  think  Canada  has  anything  quite 
that  good.     Still,  I  think  wo  have  something  to  worry  about. 

Now,  there  is  another  aspect  of  this  situation  that  strikes  the 
western  man  that  the  Mississippi  farmer  would  not  perhaps  worry 
about,  but  it  is  bothering  us.  Under  a  very  wise  law,  enacted  by  a 
recent  Congress,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  entered  upon 
the  expenditure  of  $50,000,000  or  more  for  the  development  of  the 
arable  lands  of  the  great  West.  Our  citizens  have  been  encouraged 
to  go  upon  the  land,  paying  for  the  water  privileges  alone  from  $25 
to  $60  an  acre.  This  is  a  wise,  beneficent,  and  far-seeing  policy. 
Now,  are  we  about  to  start  destroying  its  virtues  by  the  passage  of 
the  present  Canadian  reciprocity  bill  ?  Time  will  furnish  the  answer. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  at  the  present  time,  without  reciprocity,  the 
United  States  is  losing  annually  around  100,000  of  its  young,  ener- 
getic citizens,  who  are  going  to  Canada,  preferring  the  cheap  lands 
and  unlimited  resources  thereof  to  the  opportunities  afforded  them 
in  the  home  country. 

What  would  be  the  result  then  were  the  bars  thrown  down  ?  It  is 
a  fact  that  the  present  immigration  to  Canada  is  not  made  up  of 
the  nomads  and  individuals  possessed  of  wanderlust,  but  that  we  are 
losing  the  bone  and  sinew  of  our  country,  and  they  are  going  there 
with  about  an  average  of  $2,000  a  head.  I  have  known  among  my 
personal  acquaintenances  15  or  20  young  farmers  from  Idaho  who 
were  located  in  the  Great  Snake  River  Valley  of  Idaho,  one  of  the 
largest  and  best-irrigated  sections  of  the  West,  with  unlimited  water 
resources  and  rich  land,  that  have  gone  to  Canada,  looked  it  over, 
come  back  and  sold  out  and  gone  up  and  stayed  there  and  are  there 
permanentlj'.  Now,  under  the  present  conditions  can  we  face  these 
facts  with  equanimitj'?  If  not,  why  do  we  feel  called  upon  to  en- 
large the  danger  and  make  the  opening  greater  for  such  migration 
of  our  young  men  to  Canada  ? 

Now,  reciprocity  as  affecting  sheep  has  got  to  be,  from  our  stand- 
point, more  or  less  theoretical ;  the  known  facts-  are  all  on  one  side. 
In  the  United  States  the  industry  is  as  old  as  the  civilization ;  we  have 
nearly  57,000,000  sheep — ^we  did  have  a  year  ago,  but  I  do  not 
think  we  have  that  many  by  5,000,000  or  6,000,000  now.  Canada 
at  the  present  time  has  less  than  3,000,000  sheep ;  but  with  the  condi- 
tions of  climate,  wages,  ranging,  feeding,  transportation,  and  every- 
thing but  markets  practically  the  same,  and  with  civilization  ad- 
vanced as  our  own,  why  is  it  that  Canada  has  only  3,000,000  and  we 
have  57,000,000  ?  There  must  be  a  cause  where  there  is  an  effect.  Is  it 
because  she  has  not  had  reciprocity  for  the  past  few  years  ?  With 
reciprocity,  would  the  conditions  change  and  would  she  enter  upon 
the  proper  development  of  her  ideal  condition  for  the  fostering  of 
this  industry  at  our  expense?  Why,  gentlemen,  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana last  year  had  5,747,000  head  of  sheep.  ,    „     ^     . 

What  is  the  difference  between  Montana  and  Canada?  It  is 
simply  an  imaginary  line,  an  imaginary  line,  and  that  is  the  only 
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difference  in  God's  world;  northern  Montana  and  southern  Canada 
are  identical,  yet  the  State  of  Montana  has  twice  as  many  sheep  as 
the  entire  Dominion  of  Canada.  Now,  there  is  the  effect;  what  is 
the  cause?  That  is  for  anybody  else  to  answer.  We  certainly  can 
reason  back  to  the  cause  without  much  trouble.  Now,  in  the  United 
States  we  find,  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  claim,  not  merely  as  a  coinci- 
dence as  some  of  our  economic  opponents  will  set  up,  that  the  in- 
dustry has  thrived  or  languished  just  as  the  tariff  was  high  or  low. 
Now,  if  this  is  true,  the  facts  seem  to  bear  it  out — it  may  be  a  coin- 
cidence, but  I  do  not  claim  that  it  is — isn't  it  fair  to  presume  if  we 
take  the  tariff  off  of  mutton,  sheep  are  liable  to  be  low  ?  That  is  our 
view  as  sheepmen. 

Now,  there  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  this  country  when  the 
growing  of  mutton  flourished,  and  we  did  not  figure  our  profits  at 
6  per  cent  per  annum,  or  at  5.26  per  cent  per  annum  on  each  $100 
invested.  At  that  time  we  had  lower  wages,  cheaper  lands,  more 
extensive  ranges,  and  lower  expenses  of  every  kind.  The  sheep 
industry,  along  with  every  industry  in  the  United  States,  and  we  are 
proud  of  it,  has  kept  pace  with  the  onward  march  of  civilization, 
and  our  costs  are  higher  than  they  have  ever  been,  and  we  do  not 
object. 

"We  are  proud  of  the  high  cost.  However,  the  stock  grower  does 
not  feel  that  he  can  continue  to  pay  the  high  cost  of  civilization  if 
compelled  to  accept  the  lower  returns  of  competition  with  countries 
having  superior  advantages  or  lower  cost  of  production  than  him- 
self. A  thought  has  just  struck  me  as  illustrating  the  possible  de- 
velopment of  the  sheep  business  in  Canada.  In  1888,  I  think  it 
was,  I  conceived  the  idea  that  instead  of  running  our  wethers  until 
they  were  3  or  4  years  old  on  the  range,  we  had  better  ship  them 
down  to  the  market  as  lambs.  Now,  I  had  seen  those  lambs  cross 
over  the  deserts  there  for  several  days  in  the  fall,  going  from  their 
summer  range  to  the  winter  range,  and  they  were  hammered  and 
harassed  and  driven  by  the  dogs  and  the  men,  and  when  we  would 
run  out  of  meat  we  would  kill  a  lamb  and  eat  it,  and  that  meat  was 
so  delicious  that  it  struck  me  that  if  we  could  hammer  them  over 
the  desert  that  way,  why  couldn't  we  put  them  on  the  cars  and  ship 
them  back  to  Omaha  or  Chicago  and  still  find  them  very  good  meat? 

My  father  was  living  and  we  talked  it  over  together,  but  he  laughed 
and  said  there  would  not  be  anything  but  skeletons  left,  and  very 
few  of  them,  but  the  second  year  I  talked  him  into  it.  We  shipped 
seven  cars,  about  2,000  head,  of  lambs  down  to  Omaha — I  think  this 
was  in  1888 — and  when  I  got  there  I  went  to  Wood  Bros.,  com- 
mission merchants,  and  told  them  what  I  had  in  the  yards.  They 
said  they  did  not  think  they  would  like  to  handle  that  many  lambs 
on  the  Omaha  market,  that  was  a  little  too  much  for  them,  but  I 
left  two  cars  there,  and  I  took  the  other  five  to  Chicago  to  Kosenbaum 
Bros,  in  the  commission  business,  and  the  very  salesman  I  took  them 
to  is  in  the  yards  there  now,  Mr.  Charles  McKelvey,  who  said  he 
would  look  around  and  see  if  he  could  get  a  market  for  them,  but 
he  said  that  was  a  pretty  heavy  dose  of  those  western  lambs  that  had 
come  all  the  way  from  our  range.  I  think  we  sold  them  to  the  packers 
at  $1.56  a  head. 

Now,  gentlemen,  there  were  five  cars  of  lambs  in  Chicago  that 
bothered  the  trade  twenty  and  odd  years  ago,  and  to-day  in  one  day 
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n  the  market  of  Chicago  there  are  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  thou- 
iands  or  more— yes,  40,000  lambs  last  year  in  one  day  on  that  market. 
Dmaha  has  thirty  or  forty  thousand  in  one  day ;  Kansas  City  from 
ifteen  to  twenty  thousand  in  a  day,  or  30,000.  St.  Joseph  and  Sioux 
Z!ity,  and  so  on,  the  same.  Now,  if  we  have  done  that  in  the  West 
md  our  business  has  so  developed  from  our  raw  resources,  why  would 
aot  history  repeat  itself,  and  why  would  not  Canada  do  a  little  devel- 
jping  along  the  mutton  line.  Now,  I  have  followed  the  live-stock 
ausiness  for  the  last  20  years,  and  I  have  here  a  lot  of  information  on 
■he  cost  of  producing  sheep. 

Senator  Williams.  Would  you  mind  putting  in  with  that  a  state- 
ment of  how  much  money  you  had  in  the  beginning  of  that  business 
20  years  ago,  how  much  you  have  now,  and  what  you  were  worth  then 
md  what  you  are  worth  now. 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  I  would  not  mind  giving  that  at  all,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  would  have  to  give  you  a  statement  of  everything 
that  went  into  making  that  money.  I  can  give  you  a  statement  here 
of  what  we  have  done  with  the  sheep,  but  we  have  other  business  and 
we  have  not  depended  on  the  sheep  alone,  you  must  remember  that. 

Senator  Williams.  I  do  not  mean  your  sheep  merely,  but  your 
entire  livestock  business. 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  Yes ;  I  can  give  that  to  you. 

Senator  Williams.  I  understood  you  to  say  there  was  only  5  per 
cent  profit,  5  and  a  fraction. 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  Less  than  6  per  cent. 

Senator  Williams.  So  I  would  like  to  know  how  it  worked  out  in 
your  business,  how  rich  you  were  20  years  ago  and  how  rich  you  are 
now;  how  much  land  you  owned  then  in  your  stock-raising  business 
and  how  much  you  have  now ;  how  much  stock  you  had  on  hand  then, 
and  how  much  you  have  now.  Just  a  comparative  statement  begin- 
ning at  that  period. 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  I  haven't  the  particular  data.  I  would  have  to 
get  that  for  you,  but  I  have  given  you  all  of  the  costs.  Now,  of 
course,  the  Senator  knows  that  in  asking  for  that  information,  it 
covers  a  period  of  20  years  and  the  conditions  20  years  ago  were 
radically  different  from  what  they  are  now.  Isn't  it  our  condition 
to-day  and  our  condition  five  years  ago  what  you  are  concerned 
with  ?    Wouldn't  that  answer  your  purpose  ? 

Senator  Williams.  Well,  lets  make  it  10  as  a  compromise. 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  I  can  do  it,  if  the  Senator  wants  it. 

Senator  Williams.  I  want  it  as  a  matter  of  information,  because 
it  will  astonish  me  very  much  to  learn  that  the  live-stock  business 
das  been  unprofitable  in  the  last  5  or  10  years. 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  I  think  what  the  Senator  wants  is  right  here  in 
this  table  of  costs  that  I  have  prepared.  The  first  is  the  cost  of  labor 
for  sheep,  showing  the  average  cost  of  $1.12  per  annum  for  labor 
only.  I  will  explain  that  in  getting  up  the  statements,  in  copying  our 
books,  we  have  155  different  accounts,  and  we  take  into  account  every 
item  of  cost  that  can  be  segregated;  for  instance,  the  shoeing  of 
borses. 

Senator  Williams.  Well,  it  is  all  live-stock  business. 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  Well,  we  have  some  other  interests,  land  inter- 
ests, for  instance,  that  we  have  accumulated  during  this  time.  We  do 
Mt  give  the  sheep  credit  if  we  bought  land  at  $10  an  acre  20  years 
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ago  and  to-day  it  is  worth  $50.    We  do  not  give  the  sheep  credit  for 
that. 

Senator  Wilijajis.  I  do  not  want  you  to  give  the  sheep  credit  for 
anything,  not  your  land  schemes,  nor  the  cattle  nor  the  horses.  Just 
give  me  the  statement,  a  statement  of  what  you  have  made,  and  I  will 
give  you  credit  for  it.  I  want  to  see  how  near  it  has  dragged  you 
to  the  poorhouse. 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  Now,  I  have  another  statement  here  showing  the 
annual  cost  for  winter  feeding  sheep  and  cattle,  and  these  are  simply 
digests  by  years  taken  from  our  books,  and  if  this  committee  wants 
them,  I  also  have  them  here,  or  can  get  them  without  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  except  they  would  be  compelled  to  go  over  every  item  and 
every  detail  that  went  into  this  table.  They  are  taken  directly  from 
our  books,  not  by  myself,  but  by  the  bookkeepers.  The  cost  of  winter 
that  is,  for  winter  feeding.  Now,  the  labor  was  $1.12.  Another  table 
here  is  the  average  expense  per  annum  per  head  for  grazing,  which 
was  $38,000  for  a  period  of  five  years;  taxes,  $41,653.  The  interest 
which  we  paid,  the  interest  on  the  sheep,  at  6  per  cent,  figures 
$127,615.22,  and  general  expenses,  $123,386,  making  a  total  of  73  cents 
per  head  for  these  items.  We  have  $1.12,  58  cents,  and  73  cents,  mark- 
ing a  total  of  $2.43  per  head  as  being  our  cost  here,  not  including 
interest  on  investment,  and  horses,  and  lands,'  and  wagons,  and  all 
the  paraphernalia  that  we  have  to  have  for  conducting  our  business. 

Senator  Clark.  You  have  that  for  a  period  of  five  3^ears? 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  Yes. 

Senator  Clark.  I  had  a  letter  from  an  ex-governor  of  our  State  a 
few  days  ago  who  was  interested  in  sheep  raising,  who  said  that  it 
cost  them  between  two  and  three  times  as  much  per  head  to  run  the 
sheep  jjer  annum  now  as  it  did  five  years  ago.  Has  that  been  your 
experience  up  in  Idaho  ? 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  Yes,  on  certain  costs.  Now,  I  think  I  have  right 
here  some' of  these  very  items  and  details  that  go  into  that.  Shall  I 
answer  that  now? 

Senator  Williams.  No.  I  just  wanted  to  know  if  that  was  the 
fact. 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  That  is  a  fact,  and  I  will  give  you  some  details 
as  briefly  as  I  can.  Now,  here  is  another  table  showing  per  head  cost 
per  annum  and  the  per  head  receipts  per  annum,  showing  that  we 
have  received  from  mutton  and  wool,  over  a  period  of  five  years, 
$3.1666;  and  our  total  cost,  including  interest  on  the  investment  all 
the  way  through,  is  $3.2884  per  head,  showing  a  net  loss  per  annum 
of  $0.1218.  Now.  that  fact  is  absolute,  and  I  can  take  an  oath  to  it, 
but,  mind  you,  that  would  include  6  per  cent  interest.  We  have  made 
almost  6  per  cent,  and  I  have  often  congratulated  myself  that  we  have 
done  that  well. 

Senator  Williams.  What  is  your  net  gain  or  net  loss? 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  How  is  that? 

Senator  Williams,  ^f  you  take  6  per  cent  out,  what  have  you 
gained  ? 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  If  you  take  the  charge  for  interest  out.  we  would 
not  have  gained  anything  at  all.  We  have  not  quite  gained  6  per 
cent ;  we  could  not  take  the  interest  out. 

Senator  Williams.  I  know;  but  you  allowed  that  on  that  0  per 
cent  interest  on  the  investment. 
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Mr.  Hagenuarth.  Yes. 

Senator  Willl\.ms.  Take  that  charge  against  yourself  out,  what 
would  you  make?  Wliat  would  your  net  percentage  be?  Your  losa 
is  predicated  upon  charging  6  per  cent  as  a  part  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  Hagbnbaetii.  We  make  5.62  per  cent. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  your  former  statement? 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  All  right.     That  I  understood  at  the  time. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  say  that  the  actual  cost  for  running  a 
sheep  ranch,  raising  sheep,  was  from  two  and  one-half  to  three  times 
as  much  now  as  it  was  five  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  No,  Senator,  not  quite.  As  long  as  that  ques- 
tion is  up  I  will  go  into  it. 

Senator  Stone.  That  would  be  rather  remarkable. 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  I  will  give  you  the  exact  facts. 

Senator  Stone.  I  would  like  to  ask,  before  you  begin,  I  under- 
stood Senator  Clark  to  say  some  ex-governor  of  his  State  has  written 
that  it  is  now  costing  from  two  and  one-half  to  three  times  as  much 
to  raise  sheep  as  it  did  five  years  ago. 

Senator  Clark.  To  run  the  sheep  per  annum. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  to  run  the  sheep.  I  will  put  it  in  that 
form.  That  still  narrows  it  and  makes  it  less  confusing — to  run  the 
sheep. 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  Yes. 

Senator  Stoj;e.  He  states  that  it  costs  from  two  and  one-half  to 
three  times  as  much  per  annum  as  it  did  five  years  ago.  Now,  what 
are  the  items  that  make  that  increased  cost? 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  The  ordinary  herders  to-day  are  costing  us 
around  an  a\erage  of  $T0  per  month.  We  found  it  necessary  to  cut 
the  wages  this  spring,  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons — we  had  to 
do  it. 

Senator  Stone.  WTiat  do  you  pay  them? 

ilr.  Hagenbarth.  $50  a  month  cash  at  the  end  of  every  month  for 
their  labor  and  we  keep  them  besides. 

Senator  Stone.  You  estimate  that  at  $50? 

2lr.  Hagenbarth.  Don't  estimate  at  all.  I  am  telling  you  what  it 
costs. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  the  actual  cost  is  $50  ? 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  What  did  you  pay  your  sheep  herders  five  years 
ago? 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  The  cheapest  five  years  ago  ? 

Senator  Stone.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  cheapest.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  same  kind  of  herders  you  are  now  paying  $50. 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  There  has  been  a  gradual  raise.  The  average 
would  be  about  $40  five  years  ago. 

Senator  Stone.  How  much  difference  was  there  in  the  actual  cost 
of  board  per  month  ? 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  I  can  not  tell  you  that  exactly.  I  can,  right 
down  to  the  minutest  detail,  by  taking  the  time  to  get  the  data. 

Senator  Stone.  Now,  we  have  a  difference  in  cost  of  wages  paid 
to  herders  of  approximately  $5  a  month  more  now  than  five  years 
ago? 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  Yes. 
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Senator  Stone.  You  are  not  able  to  state  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  board?    What  other  item  of  cost? 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  Well,  in  order  to  relieve  the  Senator  on  that 
point  I  will  make  a  statement.  The  board  will  cost  us  just  in  the 
same  proportion  with  the  general  advance  in  the  cost  of  living  that 
has  taken  place,  cost  us  just  that  much  more.  Now,  that  would 
amount,  in  my  opinion,  to  about — during  five  years — perhaps  20  per 
cent  of  an  increase  in  five  years. 

Senator  Stone.  It  costs  you  20  per  cent  more  now  to  board  a 
herder  than  it  did  five  years  ago? 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  Yes ;  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  that  would  be  about  $4  a  month. 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  Just  around  that,  between  $4  and  $5. 

Senator  Stone.  What  is  that  due  to,  that  extra  cost  ? 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  One  of  our  principal  items  of  extra  cost 

Senator  Stone.  No  ;  what  makes  it  cost  you  20  per  cent  more  now 
to  feed  and  board  a  herder  than  it  did  five  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  I  was  just  coming  to  that  point.  One  of  the 
principal  items  is  the  higher  cost  of  bacon  and  lard ;  that  is  one  of 
our  great  items  of  expense ;  we  use  a  great  deal  of  bacon  and  lard. 

Senator  Stone.  On  the  range? 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  On  the  range.  Then  there  has  been  an  advance 
in  the  cost  of  flour;  and  then  there  has  been  the  advanced  costs  of 
that  sort  all  along  the  line.  Now,  there  is  only  one  thing  that  we 
get  cheaper  than  lormerly,  and  that  is  condensed  milk ;  everything 
else  is  costing  us  more. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  the  average  aggregate  increase  then  is  ap- 
proximately 20  per  cent,  or  one-fifth,  more? 

Mr.  PIagenbaeth.  During  five  years. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  comparing  the  present  with  five  years  ago? 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  Yes. 

Senator  Stone.  Now,  we  have  got  the  cost  of  living  and  the  dif- 
ference in  wages.    What  else? 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  Now,  hay.  Hay  will  cost  us  about  300  per  cent 
more.  Hay  fed  to  the  sheep  for  winter  feeding  to-day  will  cost  us 
58  cents  per  head  as  against  10  to  12  cents  five  years  ago.  Freight  on 
lambs  to  the  market,  on  mutton  products,  $182.50  per  car  as  against 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  exclude  that  in  the  running  expense  of 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  You  asked  me  for  the  higher  cost  of  sheep,  why 
it  cost  more.  We  have  certainly  got  to  pay  the  freight  the  same  as 
every  other  man  who  produces. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  to  go  to  the  market,  but  I  anr  talking  of  the 
cost  of  raising  sheep  on  the  ranch. 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  Well,  we  have  to  figure  the  cost  on  the  haul. 
We  are  sellmg  our  sheep,  for  we  could  not  keep  them  out  there 
forever. 

Senator  Clark.  My  correspondent  was  speaking  about  the  annual 
cost  upon  the  range  of  running  the  sheep,  without  reference  to  the 
range. 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  Well,  confined  strictly  to  the  range.  Well,  the 
herders,  the  labor,  and  the  hay. 

Senator  Stone.  We  have  that. 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  And  the  hay. 
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Senator  Stone.  We  have  that  and  the  board. 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  "Well,  they  are  about  the  principal  items  of  ex- 
pense in  running  the  sheep. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  you  have  not  figured  that  out  in  your  state- 
ment to  anything  like  two  and  a  half  to  three  times  as  great. 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  I  did  not  make  any  statement  of  that  sort. 

Senator  Clark.  He  did  not  agree  with  me. 

Senator  Stone.  Then  I  misunderstood  him.  I  did  understand  him 
to  say  that  was  correct. 

Senator  Clark.  He  said  he  would  not  go  that  far. 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  I  can  tell  you  why  there  is  a  discrepancy. 

Senator  Stone.  I  thought  you  did  Say  that  that  was  correct. 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  If  the  notes  show  that  I  stated  that  it  is  from 
two  and  a  half  to  three  times  greater,  it  was  a  misapprehension  and 
a  mistake,  because  I  have  the  figures  right  here  to  disprove  it. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  I  do  not  care  to  go  further  into  that. 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  I  won't  say  about  Wyoming;  that  might  be 
true,  because  the  conditions  might  be  different  in  Wyoming  than  they 
are  in  Idaho — entirely  different.  Now,  there  is  another  statement 
here,  which  is  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  cost  of  production  of 
wool  and  mutton  for  five  years,  showing  the  results  of  handling 
454,337  stock  sheep,  the  product  of  which  was  225,807  head  of  mut- 
ton, weighing  16,009,198  pounds  and  worth  $799,478.17;  the  total 
production  for  the  five  years,  445,850  fleeces  of  wool,  weighing  2,967,- 
127  pounds,  worth  $622,253.63.  The  net  results  of  the  operation 
shown  by  this  total  was  a  cost  on  mutton  of  $0.0507  per  pound,  for 
which  was  received  $0.0497  per  pound,  showing  that  mutton  pro- 
duction failed  to  give  us  a  return  of  6  per  cent  interest  on  the  capital 
investment. 

Now,  for  over  a  period  of  years  it  gives  all  of  the  cost  in  the  digest 
form.  I  want  to  explain  one  thing,  however :  That  the  percentage  of 
production  of  mutton  as  being  56.3  per  cent,  and  of  wool  as  being 
43.7  per  cent,  on  the  total  production,  was  based  on  the  respective 
proportions  contributed  by  either  wool  or  mutton  to  the  total  gain  in 
our  business ;  that  is  the  way  that  was  arrived  at,  and  you  will  observe 
that,  too.  That  makes  it  easier  to  know  where  that  statement  was 
taken  from. 

I  have  here  a  statement  which  I  thought  I  had  taken  out,  because  I 
did  not  want  to  burden  the  committee  with  it,  but  I  thought  possibly 
Senator  Williams  might  be  interested  in  it.  It  shows  our  loss  and 
gain  by  years  for  five  years. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  what  I  want. 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  You  want  it  for  10  years  ? 

Senator  Williams.  I  want  to  know  your  financial  condition  now, 
and  what  it  was  10  years  ago. 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  All  right.    I  misapprehended. 

Senator  Williams.  Then  I  will  consider  the  figures  from  that 
with  this,  showing  the  losses  and  gains. 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  I  submit  a  general  statement  of  loss  and  gains, 
showing  a  total  investment  for  the  five  years  of  $9,070,741.27,  or  an 
average  annual  investment  of  $1,814,148.25.  This  statement  includes, 
among  other  charges,  a  total  of  6  per  cent  interest  on  the  entire 
investment  in  our  live-stock  business,  the  final  summing  up  of  which 
shows  an  annual  loss  per  annum  of  $5,828.75.    In  other  words,  the 
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business  failed  by  that  amount  to  pay  the  legitimate  annual  charge 
of  6  per  cent  for  use  of  capital  invested.  Now,  in  explanation,  I 
want  to  say  these  figures  may  seem  large^  and  for  fear  we  may  be 
thought  guilty  of  the  crime  of  being  a  large  corporation  I  want  to 
say  that  our  company,  though  a  corporation,  was  incorporated  for 
convenience  only. 

Our  company  is  owned  entirely  by  those  who  labor  on  the  rango 
and  there  are  no  outside  stockholders  drawing  dividends.  My  brother 
and  my  mother  and  myself  own  the  business  and  have  owned  it  since 
my  father  died.  We  have  in  addition  8  or  10  of  the  men  who  are 
working  for  us  who  have  beei^  with  us  from  15  to  20  years,  to  Avhom 
we  have  given  stock,  allowed  them  to  work  it  out  and  given  them  an 
interest  in  the  business.  My  father  began  the  live-stock  business  25 
years  ago  in  a  humble  way,  putting  about  $26,000  in  the  business  in 
the  begmning  and  from  time  to  time  invested  additional  capital,  and 
during  the  25  years  we  have  paid  but  four  dividends  and  they  were 
small  ones,  and  we  have  only  paid  one  dividend  within  the  last  10 
years.  All  other  earnings  from  the  business  have  gone  back  into  in- 
vestment, whatever  they  were;  our  6  per  cent,  5  per  cent,  or  8  per 
cent,  or  1  per  cent  per  annum  has  gone  right  back  into  the  business. 

At  the  present  time  we  own  in  fee  simple,  28.065  acres  of  land,  the 
book  value  it  has  practically  cost  us,  plus  the  exjDenses  of  such  im- 
provements as  we  have  made  on  it,  being  $418,716.85.  We  found  it 
necessary  to  talve  mone^'  out  of  our  business  at  other  places  and  put 
into  this  land  in  order  that  we  might  continue  in  the  sheep  business; 
there  were  not  men  enough  in  that  country  at  that  time  raising  hay, 
in  the  Snake  River  Valley,  where  we  are  located,  to  provide  us  with 
hay,  so  we  could  be  assured  of  a  supply  in  the  winter,  and  we  found 
it  necessary  to  put  money  into  land  in  order  to  get  raising  areas  and 
in  order  to  have  an  assurance  in  the  shape  of  hay  against  these  har.d 
winters.  We  had  to  do  that  or  go  out  of  business.  The  actual  value 
to-day  of  those  lands  and  water  rights,  would  be  considerably  higher 
owing  to  the  unearned  increment,  the  advances  in  the  country,  and  of 
course  the  sheep  business  gets  no  credit  for  that.  We  have  leased 
for  grazing  purposes,  from  the  State's  of  Idaho  and  Montana  42,120 
acres  of  land-grazing  privileges  from  the  Forest  Service  for  which 
we  must  pay.  We  feed  annually  eight  to  ten  thousand  tons  of  hay. 
This  hay  requires  labor,  either  on  the  part  of  ourselves  or  others  to 
produce,  and  we  have  an  average  number  of  employees  on  the 
monthly  pay  roll  of  199  men,  whose  average  wages  is"  $57.77,  not 
including  keep. 

The  salary  account  for  general  management  for  handling  this  in- 
vestment and  handling  this  business  is"$7,200  a  year,  and  in  order 
that  you  may  understand  our  labor  charge  is  not  padded,  I  will 
state  the_  total  drawn  by  my  brother  and  myself  for  managing  this 
business  is  $300  each,  and  that  is  more  than  we  have  ever  drawn  until 
two  years  ago,  and  we  thought  then  we  would  have  our  salaries  raised 
$50  per  month,  but  I  feel  that  we  will  have  to  reduce  them  this  fall. 
These  costs  are  not  estimates ;  they  are  taken  direct  from  our  boob 
and  summarized  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  but  there  is  an  unhmited 
amount  of  record  down  to  the  canceled  checks  and  the  vouchers. 
As  1  told  you,  our  accounts  are  divided  into  155  accounts,  keeping 
indi^'idually,  as  nearly  as  we  can,  every  item  that  enters  into  tho 
cost.     The  net  results  of  these  costs  I  have  given  you  as  above. 

Senator  Stone.  How  many  sheep  have  you  ? 
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Mr.  Hagenbarth.  This  year  ? 

Senator  Stone.  Now. 

Mr.  Hagenbartji.  Well,  we  are  running  about  93,000. 

Senator  Stone.  What  land  of  sheep  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  They  are  crossbred  merinos;  merinos  crossed 
with  Hampshire  and  Lincoln.  They  are  what  we  call  western-range 
crossbred  sheep. 

Senator  Stone.  How  much  area  have  you  rented  for  grazing  pur- 
poses from  the  States  of  Idaho  and  Montana  ?  '^ 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  There  are  42,120  acres. 

Senator  Stone.  What  do  you  pay  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  Well,  that  varies.  Some  of  that  is  from  Mon- 
tana and  Idaho,  and  some  of  it  is  from  individuals.  We  pay  so 
much  per  head  to  the  Forest  Reserves.  There  is  a  charge  that  l'  for- 
get, the  increased  cost  of  forest  reserve  per  head,  which  amounts  to 
from  6  to  12  cents  per  head  per  annum.  Now,  there  is  an  increase 
that  we  never  had  until  the  last  few  years. 

Senator  Stone.  How  much  do  you  pay  per  acre — about  what? 

ilr.  Hagenbarth.  Well,  the  average— I  could  not  tell  you  exactly, 
and  I  do  not  like  to  guess  at  this. 

Senator  Stone.  On,  well,  if  you  haven't  it,  all  right.  How  many 
cattle  have  you  on  the  range? 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  At  the  present  time  about  3,000. 

Senator  Stone.  They  do  not  run  on  the  same  range  as  the  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  Oh,  yes;  right  with  them;  always  have;  right 
with  them. 

Senator  Stone.  What  kind  of  grass  have  you  on  the  range? 

jNIr.  Hagenbarth.  Well,  we  have  principally  bunch  grass  there 
and  blue  joint. 

Senator  Stone.  Does  the  presence  of  the  sheep  on  the  range  dis- 
turb the  cattle  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  Well,  they  do  and  they  do  not.  Senator.  Cattle 
are  restive  where  they  run  right  on  the  same  ground  that  the  sheep 
are  constantly  herded,  but  they  will  herd  peacefully  if  properly 
handled.     You  have  seen  that  on  pastures  and  farms. 

Senator  Stone.  I  have  been  on  a  range  in  New  Mexico,  where  I 
was  interested  for  some  years,  where  we  ran  about  twelve  or  four- 
teen thousand  cattle.  There  were  sheep  ranges  out  there  also,  but 
there  was  constant  war  between  the  sheep  herders  and  the  cattle 
herders. 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  Oh,  that  is  a  different  matter;  sheepmen  and 
cattlemen  do  not  get  along  together,  but  sheep  and  cattle  do. 

Senator  Stone.  Of  course,  I  can  understand  that;  that  one  wants 
to  keep  the  other  from  encroaching. 
Mr.  Hagenbarth.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Stone.  But  that  was  largely  based  on  the  ground  that 
where  sheep  ranged  cattle  would  not  do  that. 

Mr.   Hagenbarth.  Well,  I  would  put  it  this  way:  Where  men 
range  sheep  other  men  can  not  range  cattle. 
Senator  Stone.  Is  it  on  account  of  the  quarrels  between  men  ? 
Mr.  Hagenbarth.  Yes;  and  the  way  they  handle  their  sheep.     A 
great  many  men,  and  it  seems  to  be  human  nature,  would  take  de- 
light in  starting  in  on  range  troubles  of  that  kind  and  perpetuating 
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it.  That  is  something  I  would  not  like  to  go  into  unless  the  Senator 
insists  on  it. 

Senator  Stone.  No  ;  I  do  not  insist. 

Senator  Clark.  Isn't  this  also  true,  that  where  you  have  a  limited 
graze  they  graze  very  closely  ? 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  Yes. 

Senator  Clark.  And  that  the  cattle  coming  immediately  after 
them,  perhaps  if  there  is  little  left,  won't  attempt  to  graze? 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  Now,  at  the  expense  of  being  thought  egotis- 
tical, I  am  going  to  pose  as  an  expert  on  that  very  subject 

Senator  Ciark.  That  is  the  reason  that  I  have  asked  you  that 
question. 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  I  am  going  to  claim  the  average  man  does  not 
run  his  sheep  properly.  The  object  of  running  sheep  is  to  get  them 
fat.  How  can  you  fatten  on  a  range  so  closely  cropped  that  they 
can  not  get  good  food  ? 

Senator  Clark.  I  agree  with  you  entirely,  but  the  question  in  my 
mind  was  whether  or  not  this  unscientific  ranging  of  the  sheep  preva- 
lent in  some  sections  was  a  good  thing  or  not. 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  I  said  that  when  it  was  properly  run  they  do  not. 
We  can  run  to-day  three  sheep  on  the  range  we  have  occupied  for  20 
years,  where  we  could  run  only  one  when  we  began.  We  have  that 
much  more  grass,  and  I  proved  it  to  Mr.  Pinchot  and  every  man 
who  was  sent  out  there  on  our  forest  reserve,  to  their  absolute  sat- 
isfaction. 

Senator  Clark.  They  improve  the  grass? 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  Properly  handled  they  do,  but  if  you  keep  them 
there  until  they  destroy  vegetation  the  range,  of  course,  is  ruined. 
In  the  spring  we  go  on  a  certain  range  and  lamb,  and  by  the  time  you 
get  through  shearing  we  drive  back  toward  the  foothills,  and  there 
is  plenty  of  that  grass  left  to  go  to  seed  in  the  fall,  when  we  go  back, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  seed  has  been  scattered  by  the  winds,  and 
the  sheep  in  coming  over  that,  a  little  year  by  year,  have  gradually 
harrowed  it  in,  and  there  is  a  solid  sod  over  a  great  area  where  there 
was  but  few  scattering  bunches,  and  the  homesteaders  are  coming  in 
on  the  very  heart  of  that  and  cutting  hay. 

That  will  sound  ridiculous,  but  I  will  say,  further,  that  off  of  this 
same  range — and  I  think  there  are  gentlemen  here  who  can  substan- 
tiate it— that  usually  on  the  Chicago  market  one  year  after  another 
we  have  topped  that  market  with  our  stuff  we  have  shipped.  Three 
years  ago,  I  think  it  was,  out  of  30  days'  marketing  I  kept  track  of  it, 
and  there  were  only  2  days  out  of  the  30  that  I  did  not  top  the  mar- 
ket— that  is,  get  from  10  to  20  cents  per  hundredweight  more  for  our 
lambs  than  any  other  shipped  to  those  points.  And  we  have  run  our 
sheep  on  those  ranges  for  20  years.  Now,  if  that  is  not  evidence  that 
sheep  will  not  destroy  a  range,  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  about  it. 
That  is  why  I  said  when  sheep  are  properly  handled,  and  why  I  said 
the  average  sheep  men  do  not  know  how  to  do  it.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  if  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  Canada,  Secretary 
Fisher,  has  gone  into  the  record. 

Senator  Stone.  The  report  on  what? 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  Sheep  husbandry  in  Canada,  by  J.  B.  Spencer, 
B.  S.  A.,  Bulletin  No.  12,  published  by  direction  of  the  Hon.  Sidney 
A.  Fisher,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  Canada.  I  would  like 
to  have  such  of  this  as  deals  chiefly  with  sheep  placed  in  the  report 
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The  Chaieman.  How  much  of  that  does  pertain  to  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  There  is  quite  a  bit. 

The  Chairman.  Maybe  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  leave  the 
pamphlet  with  the  committee  and  the  committee  can  order  its  publi- 
cation if  they  desire.  You  leave  that  pamphlet  with  the  committee 
and  we  will  look  at  it. 

Loss  and  gain  on  cattle  account  for  six  years. 


Year. 

Operating 
expense. 

Gain  by 
calves. 

Gain  by 
sales. 

Net  gain. 

Net  loss. 

1905 

$5,735.73 
4,461.33 
6,848.26 
5,801.04 
13,284.67 
25,062.26 

$3,762.00 
600.00 
8,215.00 
6,249.39 
6,972.00 
8,674.00 

1  $862. 91 
14,985.98 
6,793.64 
2,529.39 
24,423.72 
14,497.04 

82,826.24 
9,447.31 

1906 

' 

1907 

$9,160.39 
2,977.74 
18,111.05 

1908 

1909 

1910 

Total 

30,249.18 

14,164.77 

1  Loss. 

Gain  for  6  years 816,094.41 

Six  per  cent  on  cattle  investment $10, 628. 80 

Six  per  cent  on  land,  etc.,  investment 10, 929. 60 

21,658.40 

Thirty-eiglit  per  cent  net  loss  per  annum  on  cattle  investment 

Cattle  costs,  1905  to  1910,  inclusive. 


927.33 


Years. 

Cattle. 

Value. 

Interest  at 
6  per  cent. 

General 
expense. 

Losses. 

Total 
cost. 

1905 

1,182 
1,171 
1,145 
637 
3,247 
2,644 

$30,777.00 
22,565.  00 
24,896.00 
14,181.00 
68,224.00 
61,933.00 

$1,846.62 
1,353.90 
1,493.76 
850.86 
4,093.44 
3,115.98 

$5,735.73 
4,461.33 
6,848.25 
6,801.04 
13,284.67 
25,062.26 

81,538.85 
1,128.25 
1,244.80 
709. 05 
3,411.20 
2,596.65 

$9,111.20 
6,943.48 

1906 

1907 

8,686.41 

7,360.96 

20, 789. 31 

1908 

1909 -. 

1910 

30, 764. 89 

Total 

9,926 

212,678.00 
30, 360. 00 

10,628.80 

60,183.26 

12,754.56 

83,666.64 

Total  investment 

242,938.00 

Interest  on  same,  6  per  cent,  6 
vears  - 

10, 929. 60 

94, 496. 04 

Average  gross  cost  per  head  per  annum  for  6  years,  89.53. 

Cost  of  steers,  1,000  cows  as  basis  of  statement. 

Invested  in  cows 125,000.00 

Ranch 3, 000. 00 

Horses  and  equipment 1,  000. 00 

I           Total  investment 29,000.00 


Interest  on  investment,  at  8  per  cent 2,  320. 00 

Expense  per  annum 8,  210. 00 

Total  expense 10,530.00 

Cost  of  1  yearling  steer,  allowing  70  per  cent  of  calf  crop: 

Interest  on  $10,530,  at  8  per  cent 842. 00 

Cost  per  year  on  cows 10,  530. 00 

Total  expense 11,372.40 

350  yearling  heifers,  at  $12.50 4,  372. 00 

Cost  of  350  yearling  steers  was  ($20  per  head) 7,  000. 40 
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Cost  of  one  2-year-old  steer: 

Interest  on  $20,  at  8  per  cent $1. 60 

General  expense 8. 00 

Loss,  4  per  cent 1. 00 

Total  expense  to  2-year  old 10. 60 

Cost  at  yearling 20. 00 

Total  cost  of  2-year-old  steer 30. 60 

Interest  on  $30.60,  at  8  per  cent 2. 46 

General  expense 8. 00 

Loss  at  3  per  cent 1.08 

Total  expense  to  3-year  old 11. 63 

Cost  at  2-year  old -  30.60 

Total  cost  of  3-year-old  steer 42. 13 

Cost  of  marketing  from  Idaho 6. 75 

Total  cost  per  head  on  market 48. 88 

Weighing  1,100  pounds,  or  cost  on  market  of  $4.44  per  hundredweight.  .   . 

These  cattle  are  ranged  largely  on  public  domain  and  under  unusually  favorable 
circumstances.  There  is  no  overhead  charge  for  management  and  labor  cost  and 
equipment  are  low.  No  cattle  can  be  produced  at  this  day  in  the  West  at  any  reduc- 
tion below  these  figures,  and  in  Texas  and  the  West  the  cost  will  average  10  to  20 
per  cent  higher. 

Costs  of  labor  for  sheep. 


Years. 

Sheep. 

Herding. 

Ranch. 

Shearing. 

Manage- 
ment, 
etc. 

Total. 

Aver- 

1906 

96, 621 
79,935 
86,296 
95,185 
96,340 

559,133.35 
65,722.55 
41,658.77 
54, 373. 07 
65, 418. 89 

S22, 619. 03 
18,373.98 
17,686.77 
19,304.16 
22, 982. 75 

$11, 411. 43 
8,447.85 
8,714.06 
9,726.34 
9,674.48 

S17.233.80 
18.063.99 
16,931.31 
16,239.31 
17, 103. 12 

$110,397.61 
100,598.37 
83,890.88 
99,642.88 
116,079.24 

J1.14 

1907                     

1.25 

1908 

.90 

1909 

1.04 

1910                                   .  . 

1.19 

Total 

464,377 

279,406.63 

100,866.69 

47,874.16 

84,661.63 

509,608.98 

Average  expense  for  labor  per  head  per  annum,  $1.12;  lor  labor,  $101,922;  lor  ranch,  $20,173.34;  for  sheariag, 
9,374.83;  for  management,  $16,932.30;  and  the  average  number  of  sheep  per  year,  90,875. 


Costs  of  winter-feeding  sheep  and  cattle. 


Winter  ot— 

Sheep. 

Cattle. 

Ranches 
and  horses. 

Total. 

1906-7 

$72,699.52 
20, 920.  00 
33, 141. 78 
63, 524.  56 
40,700.40 

$3,222.80 
3,510.08 
9,304.61 

17,224.72 
8,934.12 

$5,228.32 
6,838.28 
8,294.48 

12,001,29 
7,445.17 

$81,150.64 

1907-8 

31,268.36 

1908-9 

50,740.87 

1909-10 

92,750.56 

1910-11 

57,079.12 

Total 

230,986.25 

42,196.33 

39,807.54 

312,990.12 

Average  consumption  per  annum,  $62,598.02. 


Apportioned  to  454,377  sheep  for  6  years . 
Apportioned  to  8,744  cattle  for  6  years . . . 


$263,628.44 


Total. 


Annual  cost  for  winter-feeding  sheep,  per  head. 
Annual  cost  for  winter-feeding  cattle,  per  head. 
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Years. 

Sheep. 

Cattle. 

1906 - 

96,621 
79,935 
86,296 
96,185 
96,340 

1  171 

1907 

1908 

'637 

1909 

3,247 
2  544 

1910 

Total 

454,377 

8,744 

Costs  grazing,  taxes,  interest,  and  general  expemse. 


Years. 

Num- 
ber of 
sheep. 

Value. 

Grazing. 

Taxes. 

Interest. 

General 
expense. 

Total. 

Average 
per  head. 

1506 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

96,621 
79,935 
86,296 
95,185 
96,340 

$435,066.00 
362,669.88 
401,614.00 
457,100.00 
470,581.50 

8,097.55 
9,022.65 
6,087.55 
8,996.23 
5,876.47 

6,865.90 
6,872.24 
10,942.75 
8,733.06 
9,260.00 

26, 103. 30 
21,760.19 
24,090.84 
27,426.00 
28,234.89 

24,416.18 
21,760.32 
24, 168. 67 
29,475.82 
23,566.34 

64,471.93 
63,437.40 
66,289.81 
74,630.11 
66,927.70 

$0.67 
.79 
.76 
.78 
.69 

Total.. 

454,377 

38,079.45 

41,653.95 

127,615.22 

123,386.31 

334,756.95 

Average  expense  for  grazing,  taxes.  Interest  (on  sheep  only)  and  general  expense  per  head  per  annum 
10.73. 

Per  head  costs  per  annunv. 
Gains: 

Average  value  mutton  product  per  head,  5  years S2.  0172 

Average  value  wool  product  per  head,  5  years 1. 1494 

Value  total  wool  and  mutton  product  per  head,  5  years 3. 1666 

Costs: 

Average  cost  labor  per  head,  5  years $1. 12 

Average  cost  winter  feed  per  head,  5  years 58 

Average  cost  grazing,  taxes  and  general  expenses,  5  years 447 

Average  cost  interest,  6  per  cent,  on  investment,  5  years 1. 1414 

Total  costs  per  head,  5  years,  not  including  any  profit  on 

investment 3.  2884 

Value  of  products  as  above 3. 1666 

Net  loss  per  head  per  annum 1218 

8. 1666 

Cost  of  production,  wool  and  mutton. 


Mutton. 

Wool. 

Years. 

Number 

of 
lambs. 

Weight  in 
Chicago. 

Lamb 
receipts. 

Number 

of 
fleeces. 

Weight 
of  wool. 

Wool 
receipts. 

1906 

69,675 
48,369 
38,776 
36,985 
42,013 

4,118,493 
3,416,648 
2,872,998 
2,744,440 
2,867,610 

$212,897.01 
177,841.98 
122,983.71 
146,996.68 
138,758.79 

98,467 
90,772 
81,830 
88,134 
86,647 

661,361 
617,905 
554,347 
601,698 
641,916 

$149,339.69 

1907.                               

142,118.17 

1908 

88,958.48 

1909.                                  

114,376.79 

1910 

127,461.50 

Total               

225,807 

16,009,189 

799,478.17 

446,850 

2,967,127 

622,253.63 
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Cost  of  production,  wool  and  mutton — Continued. 


Years. 

Price 
received. 

Miscellane- 
ous receipts. 

Expense. 

X906                                               

$0,229 
.23 
.16 
.19 
.235 

$22,861.60 
46,274.30 
34,218.25 
99,357.77 
76,597.65 

1260,037.07 
306,234  22 

1908                                                   .--- 

212,085.68 
274,272  08 

1910                                                    

329,711.11 

Total                         

279,309.57 

1,382,340  06 

Total,  expense  column $1,382,340.C 

Interest  on  investment  not  included  in  expense  column 344, 168. 5 


Total  operating  expense 1,726,508.65 

Less  receipts  from  every  source  other  than  wool  and  mutton 279, 309. 57 

Total  net  cost  of  all  wool  and  mutton  produced 1, 447, 199. 08 

Per  pound. 

Cost  of  wool  production  per  pound  (allowing  6  per  cent  on  investment) $0.2131 

Average  price  received  for  wool  for  five  years  was 2097 

Cost  of  mutton  production  per  pound  (allowing  6  per  cent  on  investment) 0507 

Average  price  received  for  mutton  for  five  years  was 0497 

Percentage  of  production  of  mutton  is  56i^:  of  wool,  43;^  per  cent. 
Loss  and  gain,  'by  years  and  average  gain  from  Nov.  30,  1905,  to  Nov.  30,  1910. 


Capital. 

Interest. 

Years. 

Capital  and 
surplus. 

Borrowed 
capital. 

Total  invest- 
ment. 

Interest  on 
investment, 
6  per  c«nt. 

Interest 
paid. 

Interest 
unpaid. 

1906 

$1,145,003.10 
1,260,856.03 
1,276,462.44 
1,332,429.25 
1,374,449.46 

$473,223.23 
552,628.04 
761,367.69 
685,931.76 
490,473.17 

$1,618,226.33 
1,803,483.17 
1,865,748.13 
1,918,361.01 
1,864,922.63 

$97,893.58 
108,208.99 
111,944.89 
115,101.66 
111,895.36 

$58,877.03 
39,104.11 
32,671.60 
40,244.43 
29,178.72 

$38,216.55 

1907 

69,104.88 

1908 

79,273.29 

1909 

74,857.23 

1910 

82,716.64 

Total 

9,070,741.27 
1,814,148.25 

Average  Investment 

Loss  and  gain. 

Years. 

Gross  gain. 

Gain  less 
unpaid 
interest. 

Net  gain. 

Net  loss. 

Per  cent 

of  loss  or 

gain. 

1906 

8107,162.45 

105,862.03 

4,033.31 

56,966.81 

42,020.21 

$68,935.90 
36,747.16 

$68,935.90 
36,747.15 

4.2 

1907 

2.0 

1908 

$75,239.98 
18,890.42 
40,696.43 

4.0 

1909 

1.0 

1910 

2.1 

Total  net  loss  for  5  years -. 

134,826.83 

105,683.05 

5,828.75 

0.321 

Total  net  gain  for  5  years 

Average  loss  per  annum 

Per  cent  total  loss  per  annum 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  leave  that 
pamphlet  with  the  committee,  and  the  committee  can  order  the  publi- 
cation of  it  later  if  it  is  so  disposed. 

Mr.  Hagenbarth.  I  presumed  that  was  the  action  the  committee 
would  take. 
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As  a  general  statement  prefacing  a  comparison  between  the  mutton 
possibilities  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  we  concede  that 
at  present  the  danger  of  sheep  imjDortations  from  Canada  is  slight. 
However,  we  have  heretofore,  in  this  argument,  established  the  basis 
from  which  we  would  derive  a  statement,  that  the  future  holds  forth 
great  possibihties  in  this  direction.  And  in  confirmation  of  this  view 
we  herewith  quote  from  Document  No.  12,  by  Secretary  Fisher,  on 
page  13  : 

There  is  probably  no  country  in  the  world  better  adapted  than  Canada  to 
sheep  raising,  and  no  country  offers  greater  opportunities  for  the  development 
of  the  industry.  The  physical  features,  the  soil,  the  climate,  and  the  agricul- 
tural population  are  all  favorable  to  the  production  of  mutton  and  wool  of  the 
highest  quality. 

Page  86  : 

The  sheep  industry  of  Prince  Edward  Island  is  an  important  branch  of  agri- 
culture. The  soil  and  climate  are  highly  adapted  to  sheep  raising,  as  evidenced 
by  the  quality  of  many  of  the  island  flocks  and  the  excellency  of  the  mutton 
produced. 

No  Province  of  Canada  is  better  adapted  to  the  production  of  mutton  and 
wool  than  is  Xova  Scotia. 

The  sheep-raising  industry  finds  its  highest  development  in  Canada  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 

Without  doubt,  a  bright  future  awaits  the  sheep  industry  In  Alberta.  There 
is  bound  to  be  a  growing  demand  for  the  products  of  the  flock.  As  years  pass 
the  ranges,  with  their  wholesale  and  rather  rough  methods  of  handling,  will 
give  way  to  more  numerous  but  smaller  flocks. 

On  the  lower  mainland  sheep  are  very  profitably  reared  in  many  places,  par- 
ticularly in  Chilliwack  and  Ladner. 

The  opportunities  offered  by  the  sheep  industry  in  many  parts  of  the  Province 
are  excellent. 

In  connection  with  the  honorable  Secretary's  report,  we  note  that 
Canadian  meat  trade  with  the  United  States  has  not  awaited  reci- 
procity. We  find  that  even  now  they  are,  to  a  limited  extent  at  least, 
seeking  and  finding  an  outlet  in  our  markets. 

It  hc'.s  been  stated  at  these  hearings  that  the  exports  from  Canada 
during  the  past  five  years  amount  to  192,000  head.  To  quote  again 
from  the  honorable  Secretary's  report : 

The  mutton  produced  in  New  Brunswick  and  other  maritime  Provinces 
possesses  a  grain  and  flavor  of  unusual  excellence.  This  fact  is  recognized  by 
many  of  the  best-paying  markets,  with  the  result  that  the  buyers  from  Boston 
and  New  York  are  early  on  the  ground  each  autumn  contracting  for  lambs  for 
the  fall  trade. 

The  United  States  is  the  chief  market  for  Ontario  sheep.  For  half  a  cen- 
tury the  mutton  raisers  of  the  Republic  have  looked  to  Ontario  for  rams  to 
Improve  their  flocks. 

These,  with  the  lambs  held  back  by  their  growers  for  fattening.  Invariably 
commanding  an  excellent  price  from  February  onward.  They  are  especially 
desirable  to  United  States  buyers  for  the  reason  that  the  wool  they  carry  goes 
over  duty  free,  saving  an  amount  In  many  cases  equal  to  the  duty  paid  on  the 
lamb. 

In  connection  with  the  secretary's  shrewd  remark  we  might  in- 
quire. Is  there  not  danger  of  the  establishment  of  large  herds  of 
Canadian  sheep  along  the  boundary  of  the  United  States  which, 
under  the  free-sheep  clause  of  the  proposed  reciprocity  treaty,  could 
and  would  go  over  into  the  United  States,  have  their  wool  removed, 
and  return  to  Canada  to  grow  another  fieece  ? 

Senator  Hetbtjen.  The  sheep  when  they  come  in  would  bring  their 
wool  with  them? 
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As  an  evidence  that  Canada  anticipates  just  such  a  condition  as 
this  let  me  quote  from  page  98  of  the  secretary's  report : 

There  were  17  townships  along  the  international  boundary  line  southeast  of 
Wood  Mountain,  11  townships  southwest  of  Swiftwater,  and  between  60  and  70 
townships  north  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  set  apart  for  sheep  grazing. 
Quite  an  area  in  those  districts  can  yet  be  leased  for  sheep. 

In  Salt  Lake  Citj',  about  a  month  ago,  I  found  the  cards  of  Messrs. 
William  A.  Dryden  and  W.  T.  Kitch,  both  marked  "  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Canadian  Government,  Ottawa,  Canada,  Live  Stock 
Branch."  I  met  these  gentlemen  in  Chicago  whilst  I  was  en  route  to 
Washington.  Upon  inquiry,  found  their  mission  to  be  a  study  of 
conditions  in  America  and  elsewhere,  with  a  view  to  improving  and 
extending  the  outlet  for  an  increased  production  of  Canadian  mutton. 

Now,  they  were  very  frank  in  their  statements  that  they  thought 
it  would  be  a  grand  thing  for  the  wool  industry  of  Canada  if  tney 
could  come  to  the  United  States  market,  and  it  would  grow  and 
develop  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  that  probably  they  could  success- 
fully grow  sheep  and  cheaply  produce  them.  The  thing  they  lack  is 
a  market.  Their  own  population  is  not  one-tenth  of  what  ours  is, 
and  there  is  no  inducement  for  them  to  grow  because  they  can  not 
compete  with  the  frozen  meat  themselves  up  there,  but  still  they  can 
skin  us  down  here,  they  having  a  new  virgin  country. 

However,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  Canada  or  other  meat-producing  countries  would  seek 
American  markets.  It  is  a  fact  conceded  hj  the  authors  and  sponsors 
of  the  reciprocity  measure  and  their  chief  argument  in  pushing  it  to  a 
successful  issue  is  that  its  purpose  is 'the  cheapening  of  the  cost  of 
living  to  the  American  jjublic.  How  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  such  a 
statement  of  purpose  with  the  counter  statement  that  no  harm  can 
befall  the  American  live-stock  producer  or  farmer  by  such  a  lowering 
of  prices  does  not  lie  within  the  domain  of  logic  or  reason  to  explain. 

When  the  western  stock  grower  shows,  as  he  has  herein  shown,  that 
with  all  our  present  advantages  it  has  required  very  keen  and  unre- 
mitting effort  to  work  out  even  less  than  a  meager  interest  return 
on  his  investment,  how  can  he  view  without  alarm  the  proposal 
to  subnait  him  to  further  disadvantages,  which  can  not  but  result  in 
a  lessening  of  his  earning  power. 

Conservation  is  one  of  the  great  issues  of  the  past  few  years;  an 
issue  of  which  the  mind  of  the  country  is  full ;  an  issue  so  far  reach- 
ing that  it  takes  into  consideration  generations  yet  unborn ;  an  issue 
that  bids  fair  to  overturn  in  a  large  measure  many  of  the  estab- 
lished interests  of  the  country ;  and  one  which  we  all  concede  to  be 
of  the  greatest  moment  and  interest  to  all.  We  have  laid  the  foun^ 
dation  and  formulated  the  plans  for  the  conservation  of  our  coal, 
of  our  timber,  of  our  water  po^vers,  and  our  mineral  wealth — all 
dead,  inanimate,  mechanical  agencies.  Are  we  going  to  forget  the 
greatest  factor  in  the  elemental  make-up  of  the  greatness  of  any 
nation  in  its  grand  onward  march  of  progress  ?  Is  conservation  of 
the  American  farm  and  farmer  to  be  ignored  and  dropped  out  and 
forgotten  ? 

Official  records  show  that  the  average  wheat  crop  produced  by 
England  amounts  to  32.2  bushels  per  acre,  for  Germany  28.8,  and 
France  21.7  on  the  one  hand,  whereas  the  United  States  is  the  lowest 
among  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  having  at  this  time  but 
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an  average  of  14.4  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  It  has  been  well  said 
by  that  illustrious  patriarch  of  fanners — James  J.  Hill — that  unless 
radical  measures  of  reform  were  taken  and  taken  soon  in  the  economy 
of  farming  in  the  United  States  that  in  a  few  years  we  would  be 
unable  to  feed  ourselves,  and  we  believe  he  stated  a  great  truth. 
The  time  may  not  have  come,  but  just  so  sure  as  a  Congress  of  the 
United  States  enacts  into  law  any  plan  or  policy  which  will  extermi- 
nate the  live  stock,  just  so  sure  will  we  be  compelled  to  look  to  the 
balance  of  the  world,  not  only  for  our  meat,  but  for  our  daily  bread 
as  well. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  when 
agriculture — and  in  this  term  we  include  live  stock — needed  protec- 
tion and  fostering  care  and  wise  forethought  of  the  Government,  that 
time  is  now.  In  fact,  agriculture  is  always  the  backbone  of  the 
Xation.  If  we  are  to  conserve  and  make  permanent  the  farm  and 
farming  and  if  we  are  to  continue  to  grow  that  grand  specimen  of 
manhood — the  farmer — who  has  made  America  what  it  is,  we  must 
embark  on  a  policy  of  conservation  as  applied  to  him  and  his.  One 
of  the  great  natural  methods  devised  by  the  wise  author  of  the 
natural  law  for  the  fertilization  and  regeneration  of  soil  has  been 
from  time  immemorial  the  presence  of  animals  on  that  soil.  Without 
fertilization,  in  the  course  of  a  century  every  cultivated  area  would 
become  a  desert ;  and  ours  among  the  rest. 

Xow,  when  we  take  the  stand  that  Canada  is  not  susceptible  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  sheep  industry,  we  are  going  counter 
to  the  best  authorities  that  we  have  on  the  subject. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  attention  to  this  dry 
dissertation,  but  we  have  felt  necessary  to  place  before  you  the  posi- 
tion and  the  feeling  of  the  western  stock  grower  and  sheep  grower. 

Mr.  Hagenbaeth.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Stericker,  who  is  a  large 
feeder — not  a  large  feeder,  but  a  constant  feeder  of  sheep,  and  I 
will  say  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Stericker  and  myself  that  we  are  here  re- 
flecting the  sheep  interests  of  the  national  woolgrowers.  Mr.  Ster- 
icker is  present  and  desires  to  be  heard. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  Mr.  Hagenbarth,  it  may  not  be  material,  but 
did  you  state  that  you  were  a  native  son  of  Idaho  ? 

^Ir.  Hagenbaeth.  I  was  born  in  Idaho — the  first  white  child 
born  in  northern  Idaho — in  1868,  and  I  am  proud  of  it. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  Idaho  should  also  be  proud  of  it. 

STATEMENT  OF  ARTHUR  STERECKER,  OF  MANITOWOC,  WIS. 

Mr.  Steeeckee.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, I  would  like  to  read  a  little  data  that  I  have  on  sheep  feeding 
in  this  country. 

I  live  at  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  and  have  been  engaged  in  the  sheep  and 
sheep-feeding  industry  for  eight  years  past.  During  this  period  I 
have  fed  about  200,000  head  of  sheep  and  lambs  with  varying  success. 

statement  of  the  national  woolgeowees'  association. 

General  history  of  sheep  feeding.— Tha  sheep  feeder  stands  be- 
tween the  grower,  or  the  producer  of  sheep,  and  the  butcher  or 
packer.     His  mission  is  to  take  the  feeder  sheep  from  the  range  or 
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from  the  market,  properly  fit  it  for  slaughter,  which  process  re- 
quires peculiar  adaptability  and  close  attention  to  detail,  and  finally 
shipping  the  finished  product  to  the  various  market  centers. 

Factors  entering  into  sheep  feeding. — I  find  it  convenient  to  make 
several  groups  of  the  principal  factors  entering  into  the  feeding  or 
fattening  of  sheep  for  market,  and  will  divide  the  subject  as  follows: 

{a)  The  quality  of  sheep  desirable  for  feeders. — I  have  found  that 
the  so-called  coarse  wools  or  mutton  sheep  give  the  largest  returns 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  feed  consumed,  though  the  invest- 
ment is  perhaps  a  little  larger.  We  purchase  these  sheep  either  by 
shipment  direct  from  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  far  West,  or  buy 
them  at  Omaha,  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  or  other  large  markets. 

(&)  Initial  costs. — To  the  first  cost  of  an  animal  bought  for  feed- 
ing purposes  we  might  begin  to  add  charges,  the  first  item  of  which 
is  usually  a  commission  ranging  around  5  or  6  cents  per  head.  Sec- 
ondly, whether  bought  on  the  range  or  the  market,  the  item  of  freight 
charges  to  the  point  of  feeding  enters  into  the  calculation.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  we  have  general  items  of  expense  for  traveling,  etc. 

(c)  Feed  required. — The  predominant  item  in  the  feeding  or  fat- 
tening of  sheep  or  lambs  is  usually  grain,  wheat  screenings,  or  some 
substitute  therefor.  Hay  is  a  large,  indispensable  item,  and  at  times 
we  find  it  profitable  to  use  oil  meal. 

(d)  Miscellaneous  expense. — This  group  includes  such  items  as 
salt,  which  is  indispensable.  The  dipping  of  sheep,  required  bj' 
quarantine  regulations  of  the  Government;  shearing  occasionally 
necessary;  pasture,  where  sheep  are  brought  to  the  feeding  station 
before  the  proper  time  to  feed  has  arrived ;  insurance  loss  and  inter- 
est on  the  investment.  In  addition  to  these  miscellaneous  items,  we 
must  consider  the  equipment,  consisting  of  feed  barns,  yards,  lots, 
feeder  mangers,  wagons,  horses,  and  tools  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
business.  These  investments  are  sometimes  quite  large,  and  the  in- 
terest and  depreciation  or  upkeep  thereon  makes  a  considerable 
charge  per  year  on  the  sheep  or  lambs  fed.  In  my  own  case  my 
plant  represents  a  cost  of  about  $30,000.  A  large  item  to  be  consid- 
ered is  that  of  labor. 

(e)  Marketing. — After  the  finishing  or  fattening  process  is  over 
we  go  to  market.  Here  again  we  encountered  freight  charges  from 
the  point  of  feeding  to  market,  yardage,  and  commission,  and  our 
gross  cost  is  only  ascertainable  after  all  these  costs  have  been  added. 

Concrete  illustrations. — I  have  thought  the  best  way  to  give  this 
committee  an  exact  idea  of  the  costs  and  hazards  met  with  by  the 
feeder  in  handling  his  business  would  be  to  give  the  exact  results, 
in  figures,  of  my  own  experience  in  the  past  year  in  the  feeding  of 
one  lot  of  sheep  and  one  lot  of  lambs. 

About  the  15th  of  October,  1910,  I  began  to  feed  about  6,000  ewes 
which  I  had  shipped  in  from  Montana  or  purchased  elsewhere.  For 
convenience  in  figuring  I  have  reduced  the  results  to  a  per  head  basis, 
taking  1,000  head  of  sheep  for  the  unit. 
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Example  No.  l.—Gost  and  result  of  feeding  1,000  Montana  ewes. 

First  cost  per  head  on  range $1.65 

Freight  paid  and  feed  en  route  to  Chicago ]  67 

Total  cost  In  feed  yards 2.  32 

Hay,  $13  per  ton.  one-half  ponnd  per  day  per  head  for  105  days,  or  $342.25 

per  1,000.  or  3-t  cents  per  head .  34 

Screenings,  $11.75  per  ton,  2A  pounds  per  day,  for  105  days,  or  $1,539.25 

per  1,000,  or 1.  54 

Corn,  50  cents  per  bushel,  1  pound  per  day,  50  days,  or  $446.50 .  45 

Salt .  01 

Insurance  (IJ  per  cent  on  $5  per  head) .02 

Loss  from  death  and  unavoidable  causes .  07 

Interest  (at  7  per  cent  on  $3.S4,  average  value) .07 

Labor ■. .  24 

Interest  and  depreciation  on  equipment .  16 

Total  cost  feeding  per  head 2.00 

First  cost  sheep  per  head 2.  ,'?2 

Yardage,  feed,  commissions,  etc.,  Chicago .  12 

Total  cost  per  head  sold 5.84 

Net  returns  on  Chicago  market,  weighing  109 : 4.  58 

Showing  loss  per  head  of .  76 

And  I  will  state  to  the  committee  that  those  ewes  topped  the  mar- 
ket every  day  they  were  in  there  for  that  class  of  ewes — well-fed 
western  ewes 

Senator  Clark  of  Wyoming.  Taking  out  your  interest  charge  there, 
would  it  show  a  loss  or  a  gain  ? 

Mr.  Stebeckee.  It  would  show  a  loss — a  considerable  loss. 

Senator  Glare  of  Wyoming.  It  would  still  show  a  loss  ? 

Mr.  Steeeckhr.  Yes,  sir.  The  interest  charges  amount  to,  interest 
and  depreciation,  16  and  7  cents — that  is  only  23  cents  charged  for 
interest  and  depreciation  for  both  the  sheep  and  the  plant.  So  that 
would  only  bring  that  down  to  53  cents  loss  per  head,  regardless  of 
interest  and  depreciation. 

Example  No.  2. 

On  Oct.  1  I  began  the  feeding  of  1,000  lambs  at  Manitowoc.  These 
lambs  cost  $6.25  per  hundredweight,  weighing  52  pounds  at  Chi- 
cago, or,  each $3.  35 

Freight  to  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  from  Chicago .  12 

Commission  charges .  06 

Total,  first  cost,  each 3.53 

Feeding  cost: 

Clover  hay,  at  $14.50  per  ton,  f  pound  per  day  per  head,  or  $487 

per  1,000,  or,  per  head $0.  487 

Screenings  bought  locally  at  $11.75  per  ton,  2  pounds  per  head  for  40 

days,  J  pound  for  50  days,  $810  per  1,000,  or  per  head .  81 

Com,  50  cents  per  bushel,  1  pound  per  day  for  50  days,  $366  per 

1,000,  or  per  head -366 

Oil  meal,  i  pound  per  day  per  head  for  30  days,  or  $103.75  per 

1,000,  or  per  head .  104 
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Miscellaneous  expense : 

Salt,  per  bead $0,001 

Labor  for  90  days'  feed,  per  head .21 

Insurance,  per  head  (li  per  cent  on  $5  per  head) .OIJ 

Loss  per  head,  from  deaths,  etc .087 

Interest,  per  head  (7  per  cent  on  average  value  $4.92) .081 

Interest  and  depreciation  equipment,  per  head .  le 

Making  a  total  cost  of  feeding  per  head  amounting  to 2. 32J 

First  cost  on  Chicago  market 3.53 

Freight,  Manitowoc  to  Chicago,  per  head ,  H 

Yardage  and  selling  commission .12 

Total  cost,  per  head,  sold 6.  llj 

Jan.  2,  1911,  sold  980  lambs  Chicago,  at  average  price,  per  head,  of 5.12 

.995 
Thus  showing  a  Ibss  of  the  diiference,  or  09^  cents  per  head,  or  a  loss  on 
1,000  head  of  lambs  fed  amounting  to  $0,995. 

On  this  particular  lot  of  lambs — as  you  will  note,  I  purchased 
them  weighing  52  pounds — the  selling  weight  was  80  pounds,  thus 
showing  a  net  gain  during  a  90  days'  feed  of  28  pounds,  the  total 
cost  of  which  was  $2.78,  or  about  10  cents  per  pound.  The  finished 
product  weighing  80  pounds  should  have  sold  at  least  for  $1.50  per 
hundredweight  higher  than  was  the  cost  of  the  original  feeder  lambs 
which  I  purchased.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  sold  them  at  an  advance 
of  only  5  cents  per  hundredweight  over  and  above  the  price  paid  as 
first  cost  per  hundredweight.  This  accounts  in  a  large  measure  for 
my  heavy  loss. 

I  have  endeavored  to  ascertain  why  the  market  had  declined  so 
seriously  during  the  fall  and  winter  months  and  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  owing  to  the  agitation  for  free  meats  and  a 
general  prediction  of  lower  prices  for  sheep,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
Congress  had  threatened  to  remove  the  protection  both  from  wool 
and  mutton. 

The  feeding  of  sheep  upon  screenings  and  other  by-products  of 
agriculture  has  grown  to  be  a  magnificent  industry.  It  is  estimated 
last  year  that  approximately  6,000,000  sheep  were  fed  in  the  United 
States  upon  such  products.  It  is  my  judgment  that  the  men  en- 
gaged in  this  sheep  feeding  lost  close  to  $1  per  head  on  each  sheep 
handled. 

The  feeding  of  sheep  is  a  matter  of  importance  not  only  to  the 
sheep  feeder  but  to  the  general  farmer  or  the  Middle  West,  as  it 
offers  hini  a  good  market  for  his  products  and  hundreds  of  these 
farmers  directly  engage  in  this  enterprise  themselves. 

It  appears  to  us,  as  sheep  feeders,  that  we  are  able  to  furnish  all 
the  mutton  that  this  Nation  can  consume,  at  fair  prices,  and  it  seems 
to  us  dangerous  to  lay  down  the  bars  and  admit  free  sheep  from 
Canada  and  free  mutton  from  the  world.  Had  our  sheep  feeders 
and  sheep  breeders  received  an  unfair  price  for  their  products  in  the 
past  the  consumer  might  be  justified  in  demanding  a  reduction,  but 
since  we  have  so  fully  shown  that  the  average  price  received  for 
sheep  by  the  feeder  is  small  the  consumer  can  not  justly  have  any 
complaint  from  this  source. 

I  fully  believe  that  if  our  markets  are  given  to  the  sheep  breeders 
of  the  Canadian  Northwest  they  will  develop  a  sheep  industry 
of  approximately  20,000,000  head.    With  the  rapid  development  of 
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her  agricultural  lands  and  her  increased  production  of  cereals  it 
necessarily  follows  that  the  breeders  of  Canada  will  have  access  to 
vast  quantities  of  cheap  Canadian  sheep  foods,  and  if  these  sheep  are 
to  be  permitted  to  enter  this  country  free  of  duty  it  surely  means  that 
our  breeders  must  sacrifice  sheep  feeding  in  this  Nation,  or  else  move 
to  Canada  and  develop  the  industry  there,  where  feed  and  other 
necessaries  are  obtained  at  a  lower  cost.  As  an  evidence  that  the 
Canadians  are  already  preparing  to  take  over  our  feeder  market,  1 
wish  to  quote  from  Bulletin  No.  12  of  the  Canadian  department  of 
agriculture,  page  47 : 

During  the  past  few  years  sheep  and  lamb  feeding  has  been  carried  on  quite 
extensively  at  grain  shipping  centers  in  Canada.  At  Moosejaw,  Port  Arthur, 
and  other  points,  sheep  fattening  has  become  an  important  industry.  At  these 
places  very  large  quantities  ofelevator  screenings,  consisting  of  broken  wheat, 
weed  seeds,  and  short  pieces  of  straw  are  cleaned  out  of  wheat  prior  to  re- 
shipping.  -The  value  of  this  material  as  food  for  fattening  sheep  and  lambs 
is  very  high,  producing  rapid  gains  in  weight  and  mutton  of  excellent  quality. 
Previous  to  the  fall  of  1905  large  quantities  of  screenings  were  annually  ex- 
ported from  Port  William  and  Port  Arthur  to  feeding  yards  in  Minnesota,  but 
since  then  this  by-product  has  been  fed  at  Port  Arthur. 

Even  in  the  face  of  our  present  tariff,  the  Canadian  sheep  man  has 
found  our  markets  an  important  point  for  the  disposal  of  his  sheep. 

Quoting  again  from  the  above  bulletin,  on  page  93,  we  have  the 
following : 

In  the  year  ending  April  1,  1907,  the  export  of  lambs  from  Ontario  to  the 
United  States  amounted  to  about  125,000  head. 

Every  lamb  or  sheep  that  is  brought  from  Canada  to  this  Nation 
displaces  one  that  is  raised  here.  The  product  of  the  Canadian  sheep 
breeder,  if  this  treaty  is  enacted,  will  come  directly  in  competition 
with  the  small  sheep  farmers  of  the  Middle  West  and  will  probably 
mean  that  they  will  have  to  sacrifice  the  sheep  industry. 

The  admission  of  mutton  from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South 
America,  and  other  countries  should  be  strongly  condemned,  for  it 
must  be  admitted  that  meats,  on  their  cheap  lands  and  with  their 
cheap  labor,  can  be  produced  at  a  very  much  smaller  amount  than 
can  be  done  by  the  breeders  of  the  United  States.  If  it  were  possible 
that  the  benefits  of  the  admission  of  these  foreign  meats  would  be 
accorded  to  our  consumers,  there  would  at  least  be  some  argument 
in  its  favor,  but  it  is  admitted  by  all  authorities  that  the  packing 
interests  of  the  United  States  are  now  in  control  or  will  shortly 
control  the  dressed  meats  of  all  foreign  countries,  and  in  order  for 
these  meats  to  reach  the  consumer  of  this  country  they  will  have  to 
pass  through  the  same  hands  that  have  been  responsible  for  the 
high  prices  in  the  past. 

Senator  La  Follbtte.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  this 
business  ? 

Mr.  Steeecker.  About  eight  years. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  extensively — how  many  sheep  do  you 
feed  annually,  on  the  average? 

Mr.  Stereckee.  I  have  fed  all  the  way  from  15,000  to  25,000,  at 
different  points  in  northern  Illinois  and  Waukesha,  Wis.,  and  in 
Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  was  the  market  prior  to  January  of 
this  year  ? 
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Mr.  Sterecker.  It  was  low  in  the  fall,  in  October — September, 
October,  November,  and  December.  It  was  the  lowest  market  we 
have  seen  for  a  good  while ;  that  is,  the  feeding  of  stock,  what  we 
call  the  feeder  end,  but  it  was  still  lower  after  January.  There  has 
been  an  unusual  marketing  of  sheep  this  fall  and  winter,  some  say 
more  so  than  in  a  good  many  years. 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  is,  more  sheep  have  been  marketed? 

Mr.  Sterecker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  think  the  agitation 

Mr.  Sterecker.  I  think  the  agitation  has  had  the  most  to  do  with 
it ;  there  is  no  other  apparent  reason.  It  seems  to  be  foolish  to  carry 
this  stuff  and  send  it  on  to  the  market. 

Senator  Clark  of  Wyoming.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  if  you  know— 
I  confess  that  I  do  not,  although  I  live  in  the  sheep  country  and  hear 
constant  complaints — I  think  it  is  the  fact  that  for  the  last  year, 
or  since  the  last  shearing  took  place,  the  wool  market  has  been 
practically  dead. 

Mr.  Sterecker.  It  has. 

Senator  Clark  of  Wyoming.  In  other  words,  there  are  many  of 
the  sheep  men  in  the  country  in  which  I  live — a  State  which  perhaps 
has  as  many  sheep  and  as  much  wool  as  any  other  State  in  the 
Union — who  have  been  accustomed  for  years  to  contract  beforehand 
for  the  clip  for  a  long  while,  and  I  did  not  know  but  what  during 
the  entire  spring  they  were  unable  to  bring  that  wool  at  any  figure, 
and  the  price  of  the  wool  now,  that  is,  the  wool  on  the  range,  or  at  a 
station  where  it  is  shipped — two  years  ago  it  was  practically  from  50 
to  75  per  cent  higher  than  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Sterecker.  A  year  ago  j^ou  could  get  for  a  lot  of  fat  sheep 
wool — surrounding  Chicago,  say — you  could  get  from  22  to  25  cents 
a  pound.  The  price  now  is  from  10  to  18 — 18  is  an  extreme.  You 
might  say  from  15  to  17. 

Senator  Clark  of  Wyoming.  And  that  discrepancy  in  price  oc- 
curs in  the  mutton  sheep,  just  the  same  as  it  does  in  the  wool. 

Mr.  Sterecker.  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  the  two  collectively. 

Senator  Clark  of  Wyoming.    So  that  the  loss  is  heavy  all  around? 

Mr.  Sterecker.  The  loss  is  very  heavy  all  around.  I  have  met  men 
this  winter — I  meet  probably  20  or  30  every  time  I  go  to  Chicago— 
and  they  all  have  lost,  every  one  of  them.  You  must  have  a  change 
of  value  as  well  as  your  gain  to  pay  for  feeding.  You  must  change 
your  sheep  so  that  if  you  buy  lamb  at  6  or  6J  cents  you  must  change 
these  lambs  to  at  least  7  or  8  cents.  You  understand  what  I  mean— 
you  must  change  the  value  of  those  sheep  to  get  the  value  of  the  lower 
grade  of  sheep  to  get  a  profit  out  of  them. 

This  year  there  has  been  no  change  in  value,  the  fat  sheep  having 
sold  no  higher  than  the  feeder  at  any  time  during  the  winter. 

Senator  Kern.  You  say  wool  has  been  reduced  about  10  cents 
a  pound? 

Mr.  Sterecker.  The  last  year. 

Senator  Kern.  About  10  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Sterecker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  The  mutton  about  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Sterecker.  The  mutton  more  than  that — mutton,  not  lambs 
especially.  A  year  ago  we  were  selling  lambs  at  from  s\  to  9  cents 
a  pound,  clipped  lamb. 
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Senator  Kern.  Has  the  price  been  pretty  uniform  for  the  last  five 
years? 

Mr.  Steeeckee.  The  big  prices,  you  mean? 

Senator  Keen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Steeeckee.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Ivjeen.  Has  it  been  fluctuating? 

Mr.  Steeeoicee.  It  has  been  fluctuating  some,  but  not  as  much  as 
this  year. 

Senator  Keen.  What  is  the  lowest  point  in  the  last  seven  years? 

Mr.  Steeeckee.  The  lowest  point  in  seven  years  would  be  in  1907. 

Senator  Keen.  Lower  than  it  is  now? 

Mr.  Steeeckee.  Well,  probably  slightly,  just  for  a  month  or  two. 

Senator  ICeen.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  reduced  price  in  1907? 

Mr.  Steeeckee.  Money  conditions — panic. 

Senator  Keek.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  condition  during  the 
last  year — that  is,  the  decrease  in  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Steeeckee.  I  can  not  attribute  it  to  anything  else  than  the 
forethought  of  what  is  coming — there  being  tariff  agitation. 

Senator  Keen.  Would  that  make  a  change  of  10  cents  a  pound,  this 
reciprocity  agreement? 

Mr.  Steeeckee.  It  would  seem  tariff  agitation  had  done  so. 

Senator  Keen.  Well,  assuming  that  is  what  did  it  altogether. 

Mr.  Steeeckjeb.  I  do  not  want  to  assume  it  if  it  is  not  so. 

Senator  Keen.  Were  there  any  other  causes  that  operated  at  all? 

Mr.  Steeeckee.  I  do  not  know  of  any.  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for 
your  attention. 

STATEMENT  OF  FRANCIS  J.  AREND,  TREASURER  AND  GENERAL 
MANAGER  OF  THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

The  Chaieman.  Whom  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Aeend.  I  am  the  treasurer  and  general  manager  of  the 
De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  of  Xew  York.  I  also  represent  the  Vermont 
Farm  Machine  Co.  in  this  matter. 

I  would  like,  gentlemen,  to  jsrotest  against  what  we  look  upon  as 
unfair,  inequitable,  and  unreciprocal,  rather  than  reciprocal,  fea- 
tures of  the  proposed  recii^rocity  treaty,  as  ajjplied  to  cream  separa- 
tors to  some  extent,  and  other  things  as  well  for  the  same  reasons. 
I  do  this,  as  I  say,  as  the  representative  of  the  De  Laval  Company, 
which  is  the  largest  separator  concern,  and  also  in  behalf  of  the  Ver- 
mont Farm  Machine  Co.,  and  to  that  extent  I  am  qualified  to  speak,  I 
think,  for  the  other  30  separator  manufacturers. 

Senator  Clark  of  Wyoming.  You  speak  of  separators,  do  you 
mean  the  thrasher  separators? 

Mr.  Arend.  No;  the  cream  separator. 

Senator  Kern.  Where  are  you  located? 

Mr.  Arend.  In  New  York.  We  also  have  branches  in  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  and  other  places. 

The  grounds  upon  which  we  base  our  protest,  I  may  state  in  a 
preliminary  way,  are  as  follows : 

1.  That  the  American  made  centrifugal  cream  separator  is  en- 
titled to  protection  in  the  American  market  as  long  as  such  protec- 
tion is  given  to  any  other  kind  of  high  class  machinery,  and  should 
not  be  singled  out  for  discriminatory  treatment  in  this  regard. 
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2.  That  there  is  no  reciprocal  reason  for  separators  being  placed 
on  the  free  list  between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

3.  That  the  only  discoverable  reason  is  the  suggested  one  that  cer- 
tain influential  Canadian  manufacturers  seek  to  have  the  American 
market  opened  to  them  in  this  manner. 

4.  That  Canadian  patent  laws  compel  the  American  manufacturer 
to  manufacture  in  Canada,  regardless  of  the  absence  of  duty,  while 
the  American  patent  laws  put  no  such  requirement  upon  the  Cana- 
dian manufacturer. 

5.  That  there  is  danger  of  the  free  importation  into  the  United 
States  of  separators  and  other  manufactures  largely  European  made 
under  the  guise  of  "Canadian  manufacture." 

6.  That  the  unfair  and  inequitable  features  of  the  proposed  trade 
agreement  should  be  corrected  or  eliminated  in  advance  of  its  adop- 
tion, and  not  left  to  later  remedial  negotiation  and  legislation. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  a  word  in  explana- 
tion of  the  separator  industry,  I  would  like  to,  because  it  is  some- 
thing of  -nliich  the  average  person  knows  very  little,  although  it  is 
quite  an  important  interest. 

A   BEIEr  EXPOSITION    OF   THE    CREAM   SEPAEATOE   INDUSTRY. 

The  centrifugal  cream  separator  industry  is  far  from  being  an 
unimportant  one.  Introduced  in  America  in  1882  and  coming  slowly 
into  use,  first  in  butter  factories  and  then  gradually  by  the  individual 
farmer,  there  are  now  more  than  2,000,000  separators  in  daily  use, 
and  some  225,000  are  sold  every  year,  amounting  annually  to 
$15,000,000. 

No  piece  of  machinery  has  ever  conferred  greater  relative  benefits 
on  the  buyer-for-use  than  the  centrifugal  cream  separator,  which  has 
revolutionized  dairy  methods,  eliminated  the  intolerable  drudgery 
of  previous  creaming  systems,  saved  millions  of  dollars  a  year  to  the 
dairy  farmers  in  quantity  and  quality  of  product,  and,  in  fact,  been 
the  very  "  keystone  "  of  modern  dairying. 

There  is  scarcely  a  more  highly  refined  piece  of  machinery  made 
than  the  separator,  the  revolving  bowl  of  which  must  withstand  the 
required  speed  of  from  7,000  to  15,000  revolutions  per  minute,  and 
in  the  case  of  farm  and  dairy  sizes,  for  instance,  be  so  well  designed 
and  constructed  that  a  machine  of  ample  capacity  can  be  run  easily 
by  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  last  from  10  to  20  years  under  the  use 
of  an  unskilled  operator. 

The  construction  of  the  cream  separator  involves  the  use  of  iron, 
steel,  tinplate,  brass,  bronze,  glass,  and  other  materials  of  the  highest 
qualities ;  the  utilization  of  the  best  of  shop  tools  and  equipment,  and 
the  employment  of  the  most  skilled  machinists  and  other  classes  of 
workmen,  at  least  10,000  of  whom  now  derive  their  livelihood  from 
the  industry. 

In  these  respects  the  centrifugal  cream  separator  is  quite  different 
from  the  average  farm  or  agricultural  implement,  and  while  used  on 
the  farm  in  the  smaller  sizes  it  is  not  classed  as  a  farm  or  agricultural 
implement  by  the  manufacturer,  jobber,  or  dealer  in  a  trade  way,  by 
the  railroads  in  freight  classification,  or  otherwise. 

As  to  competition  and  prices,  there  have  for  15  years  been  30  or 
more  entirely  separate  and  independent  separator  manufacturers,  as 
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is  the  case  at  this  time,  and  it  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  business  that  neither  now  nor  at  any  past  time  has 
there  been  relatively  greater  competition  in  anything  else,  without  the 
suggestion  of  trade  combination  of  any  character ;  while  apart  from 
the  sale  of  separators  in  the  usual  way,  the  large  "  mail-order  "  con- 
cerns have  for  several  years  made  a  special  "  leader  "  of  them  at  very 
low  prices. 

If  the  fair  and  equitable  rate  of  duty  upon  anything  is  to  be  in- 
quired into  and  passed  upon  by  the  new  Tariff  Board,  certainly 
such  consideration  should  be  given  to  centrifugal  cream  separators 
before  the  present  duty  of  46  per  cent  may  be  reduced  in  favor  of 
Canada  or  any  country,  much  less  altogether  removed. 

Senator  Clark  of  Wyoming.  Do  they  manufacture  separators  in 
other  countries? 

Mr.  Abend.  Yes ;  all  over  the  world. 

Senator  Clark  of  Wyoming.  Is  there  any  manufacture  of  them 
in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Aeend.  Yes,  sir.    I  am  coming  to  that. 

Senator  Clark  of  Wyoming.  Do  they  substantially  supply  their 
own  market,  or  do  we  send  over  there,  also  ? 

Mr.  Arend.  No;  as  I  have  said,  there  are  about  225,000  machines 
a  year  sold  in  the  American  market  and  about  30,000  in  the  Canadian 
market.  N"ow,  there  are  five  or  six  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
there  are  five  or  six  American  manufacturers  who  sell  in  Canada, 
and  there  are  six  or  eight  European  manufacturers  who  are  selling 
there.  That  I  am  coming  to  in  a  moment.  Canada  has  already  put 
separators  on  the  free  list ;  in  fact  they  have  always  been  on  the  free 
list  there,  and  that  is  why  it  is  not  reciprocal  for  us  to  put  them  on 
the  free  list  now  in  the  United  States  from  Canada. 

Senator  Ejeen.  How  many  American  separator  factories  are  there? 

Mr.  Arend.  About  30. 

Senator  Kern.  Where  are  they  located? 

Mr.  Arend.  All  over  the  country — New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Vermont,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  elsewhere. 

Senator  Keen.  About  what  is  the  retail  price — the  average  retail 
price  of  the  average  separator? 

Mr.  Arend.  The  average  retail  price  is  perhaps  fifty  to  sixty  dol- 
lars. That  is  for  a  farm  machine.  Of  course  the  factory  machine, 
the  ones  used  in  creameries,  average  from  $300  to  $500. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  is  the  duty  when  imported  into  Canada? 

Mr.  Aeend.  Free  from  all  countries. 

Senator  Kern.  And  in  this  country  45  per  cent,  you  said. 

Mr.  Aeend.  Forty -five  per  cent  in  this  country ;  free  in  Canada. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  import  into  Canada  30,000  of  your  sepa- 
rators ? 

Mr.  Aeend.  Thirty  thousand  machines  in  all  are  sold  in  Canada 
yearly. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  you  compete  in  the  Canadian  markets? 

Mr.  Arend.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Keen.  What  is  the  cost  of  manufacturing  a  separator  ? 

Mr.  Aeend.  That  varies,  of  course,  according  to  size. 

Senator  Kern.  I  am  speaking  of  the  average — the  average  retailing 
at  a  price  of  $60. 
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Mr.  Arend.  About  half  that  price — the  actual  cost  of  manufacture. 

Senator  Kern.  Are  the  machines,  the  separators  that  are  manu- 
factured abroad,  equal  in  all  respects  to  those  manufactured  here? 

Mr.  Arend.  They  vary  somewhat;  some  of  them  are.  They  vary 
in  quality  as  betAveen  difiVrent  countries  and  different  machines  in  the 
same  countries.  In  fact,  the  machines  are  sold  in  this  country  to 
answer  the  same  purpose  at  from  $30  to  $85,  but  one  machine  will  last 
2  years  and  the  other  is  capable  of  lasting  15  or  20  years.  For  in- 
stance, some  "  mail  order  "  people  in  Chicago  sell  a  separator  from 
$30  to  $35,  but  their  machine  will  last  only  2  years  perhaps,  while 
other  manufacturers,  for  a  machine  of  the  same  capacity  and  capable 
of  accomiDlishing  a  little  better  results,  get  from  $60  to  $T0. 

Senator  I&;en.  Their  machines  last  longer? 

Mr.  Aeend.  They  last  from  10  to  20  years,  as  against,  perhaps,  2 
years  for  the  other  machine. 

NO    "  EECIPEOCAL, "   EEASON    FOE    CREA5I    SEPARATORS    BEING    PUT  ON  THE 

FREE   LIST. 

No  logical  reason  has  been  discovered  or  suggested,  from  the 
American  viewpoint,  why  centrifugal  cream  separators  should  have 
been  placed  on  the  free  list,  under  the  classification  of  "cream 
separators  of  every  description,"  in  the  proposed  Canadian  trade 
agreement. 

Separators  have  been  strangely  singled  out  for  exclusive  treat- 
ment in  this  way,  apart  from  any  other  kind  of  machinery  or  any- 
thing else  of  a  comparative  class  of  manufacture,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  "  typecasting  and  typesetting  machines  adapted  for  use 
in  printing  offices,"  and  as  to  these  we  understand  that  the  several 
makes  are  so  covered  by  patents  in  both  countries  that  their  importa- 
tion from  one  country  into  the  other  is  impossible  except  under 
conditions  agreeable  to  the  owners  of  the  patents,  and  may  more 
likely  be  helpful  than  objectionable  to  them. 

It  is  probable  that  the  reason  the  American  negotiators  were  led 
to  so  classify  cream  separators  is  that  separators  have  long  been 
free  of  duty  in  Canada,  but  there  has  always  been  a  "  string  "  to  that 
from  the  Canadian  end,  as  hereinafter  explained,  and  in  any  event 
they  have  been  free  of  duty  from  all  other  countries  as  well  as  the 
United  States,  as  they  would  continue  to  be,  so  that  there  can  be 
nothing  truly  "  reciprocal "  in  their  proposed  American  admission 
free  of  duty  from  Canada  in  these  circumstances. 

Senator  Smoot.  Can  you  tell  us  why  that  was  done  ? 

Mr.  Arend.  I  have  a  theory,  which  I  will  give  you. 

The  only  possible  new  result  of  the  free  admission  of  separators 
from  Canada  would  be  the  sharing  of  the  American  market  with  the 
Canadian — and  probably  European — manufacturers.  AVhatever  that 
share  might  be  must  mean  just  so  much  less  American  manufacture 
and  American  skilled  labor  so  employed,  to  the  unfair  detrindent  of 
this  class  of  American  manufacture  and  American  labor,  without  off- 
setting advantage  of  any  kind. 

THE    PROBABLE    EEASON    FOR   THE    EXTRAOEDTNAEY    INCLtTSIGN    OF   CREAM 
SEPARATORS  IN  THE  FREE  LIST. 

In  view  of  all  this  some  explanation  naturally  must  be  sought  for 
the  extraordinary  inclusion  of  cream  separators  in  the  free  list,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  in  our  own  minds  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
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that  several  Canadian  manufacturers  of  separators,  more  particularly 
a  very  large  one  of  harvesting  and  other  farm  machinery,  the  head  of 
which,  as  well  as  that  of  another  Canadian  separator  concern,  is  a 
Canadian  Dominion  senator,  were  instrumental  in  causing  it  to  be  ac- 
complished through  the  Canadian  negotiators  without  appreciation  of 
its  significance  on  the  part  of  those  representing  our  own  Government. 

These  Canadian  concerns  are  now  manufacturing  separators  in  a 
small  way  for  the  Canadian  market,  which  it  can  scarcely  pay  them  to 
do  on  account  of  the  comparatively  small  total  sale  of  probably  30,000 
machines  a  year  in  Canada,  for  which  trade  they  have  to  compete  with 
several  of  the  American  as  well  as  a  number  of  Europen  manufac- 
turers, since  cream  separators  are  on  the  Canadian  free  list  from  all 
countries,  thus  making  the  possible  sale  of  any  one  concern  quite 
limited. 

Hence  the  importance  to  these  Canadian  manufacturers  of  having 
the  much  greater  American  market  opened  to  them,  enabling  their 
manufacture  to  much  greater  advantage  for  sale  in  both  countries, 
especially  the  one  large  concern  referred  to,  which  has  recently  and 
presumably  while  the  reciprocity  negotiations  were  pending  obtained 
control  of  the  largest  independent  American  harvesting  machine  com- 
pany, chiefly,  no  doubt,  because  of  its  established  agency  organization. 

THE  "  UNEECIPROCAL  "  REQUIBEMEKTS  OF  THE  CANADIAN  PATENT  LAWS. 

While,  as  before  stated,  cream  separators  are  already  on  the  free 
list  in  Canada  from  all  countries,  there  is  the  very  material  differ- 
ence in  a  patent  way  that  Canada  prohibits  importation  of  anything 
under  a  Canadian  patent  after  one  year  from  its  date  of  issue  and 
requires  manufacture  in  Canada  to  begin  and  be  carried  on  continu- 
ously within  two  years  from  such  date  of  issue,  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  United  States  imposes  no  such  condition  under  its  patents. 

Therefore  the  placing  of  cream  separators,  or  any  other  American 
article  of  manufacture  covered  by  Canadian  patents,  on  the  Canadian 
free  list  means  comparatively  little  to  the  American  manufacturer, 
since  he  must  nevertheless  continue  to  manufacture  in  Canada  in 
order  to  protect  his  patents  there,  while  the  Canadian  manufacturer 
may  have  all  the  American  patents  he  pleases  and  do  his  manufactur- 
ing at  home,  in  one  plant,  for  both  countries. 

THE   IMPORTANCE   AS   WELL  AS  FAIRNESS   OF   ADVANCE    AMENDMENT. 

It  is  contended,  we  believe,  by  those  who  favor  forcing  ratification 
of  the  trade  agreement  as  a  whole  from  political  or  other  reasons, 
notwithstanding  certain  of  its  objectionable  features  that  it  is  not  a 
"  treaty,"  but  merely  an  "  agreement,"  the  inequities  of  which  may 
be  remedied  by  later  legislation. 

A  prominent  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House,  foi*  instance,  who  is  supposed  to  especially  represent  the 
administration  in  this  matter,  has  frankly  admitted  the  unfairness 
of  the  patent  consideration  we  have  pointed  out,  but  says  that  this 
is  up  to  those  encharged  with  patent  legislation  to  remedy,  and  that 
it  is  something  for  which  the  Senate  is  responsible  anyway,  as  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  included  such  a  provision 
in  the  Payne  bill  which  the  Senate  saw  fit  to  strike  out. 
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This  may  be  all  very  well  from  an  impersonal  legislative  stand- 
point, but  it  does  very  little  to  help  or  satisfy  the  manufacturer  or 
his  employees  whose  interests  are  unfairly  affected. 

If  the  treaty  can  be  readily  amended  later,  it  can  certainly  be 
amended  now,  and  it  must  be  easier  to  amend  it  now,  as  to  any 
manifest  inequity,  than  at  some  later  time  when,  conceding  the  right 
to  do  so,  it  would  seemingly  be  suggestive  of  bad  faith  on  the  part 
of  one  government  or  the  other  to  have  made  such  a  treaty  or  agree- 
ment, call  it  as  you  will,  and  then  quickly  proceed  to  change  details 
of  it. 

There  may  perhaps  have  been  justification  for  the  suggestion  of 
after  amendment  when  effort  was  being  made  to  put  the  measure 
through  hurriedly  at  the  previous  session  of  Congress  in  order  to 
avoid  an  extra  session.  But  that  would  not  appear  to  be  the  case 
now.  There  has  already  been  ample  time  to  accomplish  amendment 
if  seriously  desired.  There  is  presumably  still  plenty  of  time  in 
which  to  do  so  with  the  further  brief  negotiation  it  may  involve, 
and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  there  would  be  an  actual  saving  of 
time  in  the  accomplishment  of  ratification  if  some  fair  amendments 
were  first  agreed  upon. 

THE   EEJIEDT    AS    TO    CEEA:M    SEPARATORS. 

If,  in  view  of  what  we  have  said,  we  should  be  asked  to  suggest 
what  action  we  think  should  be  taken  as  regards  cream  separators 
under  the  trade  agreement,  our  answer  would  be  that  cream  sepa- 
rators should  simply  be  eliminated  from  the  provisions  of  the 
agreement. 

We  have  demonstrated,  we  think,  that  there  was  no  good  reason 
for  their  inchision  in  it.  They  are  now  admitted  free  into  Canada 
from  the  United  States,  as  well  as  all  otlier  countries.  Canada, 
therefore,  can  desire  nothing  in  that  way.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
United  States  has  no  need  of  separators  from  Canada.  No  separator 
has  ever  originated  in  Canada.  There  can  be  no  claim  that  Cana- 
dian-made machines  would  be  better  or  cheaper.  Past  experience 
and  the  extent  of  the  existing  American  competition  preclude  that 
assumption.  The  Canadian  manufacturer  would  merely  be  admit- 
ted to  a  share  in  the  American  market  at  the  expense  of  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  without  any  American  interest  deriving  any  ad- 
vantage or  benefit  in  return. 

The  probable  reason  for  their  inclusion,  from  the  Canadian 
standpoint — of  course,  I  must  say  frankly  that  it  is  merely  a  theory 
and  may  not  be  founded  in  fact — is  this:  There  are  about  half  a 
dozen  Canadian  concerns  in  the  separator  business.  Those  Cana- 
dian concerns  have  been  trying  very  hard  for  some  years  to  have 
a  duty  put  on  separators  in  Canada.  There  is  really  a  duty  of  25 
per  cent,  but  it  has  been  suspended  always  and  has  never  been  ap- 
plied, and  there  has  been  a  conflict  between  the  Canadian  manufac- 
turer and  the  Canadian  farmer  as  to  whether  that  duty  shall  be 
applied.  The  Canadian  farmer  has  so  far  been  able  to  keep  it  from 
being  put  on,  because  the  Canadian  farmer  thought  that  the  possible 
market  for  Canadian  separators  in  Canada  was  so  small  that 
if  it  was  confined  to  that  country  by  imposing  the  duty  the  price 
would   go  up,    and   that   has   made   it   rather   unpleasant  for  the 
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Canadian  ministers  who  have  been  bothered  by  the  manufacturers. 
Two  of  those  half  dozen  Canadian  concerns  that  are  making  sepa- 
rators are  headed  by  gentlemen  who  are  Dominion  senators.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  those  two  Dominion  senators  were 
largely  influential  in  accomplishing  the  placing  of  creamery  separa- 
tors on  the  free  list  under  this  treaty.  The  importance  of  their  being 
put  in  that  position  is  plain — that  is,  the  importance  to  these  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  having  our  market  opened  to  them.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  only  30,oOO  machines  sold  in  Canada.  Half  a  dozen 
American  concerns,  half  a  dozen  Canadian  concerns,  and  half  a 
dozen  European  concerns  are  competing  for  that  trade,  so  it  undoubt- 
edly does  not  pay  anybody  to  manufacture  separators  in  Canada. 
If  the  American  market  is  opened  to  those  Canadian  concerns — one  of 
whom  I  may  frankly  mention 

Senator  Keex.  This  vast  new  country  out  in  the  Northwest  will 
furnish  a  great  market  for  separators  when  they  all  get  to  raising 
cattle,  will  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Aeend.  There  is  comparatively  little  dairying  in  the  Canadian 
northwest  as  yet.     It  is  coming  very  slowly. 

Senator  Keen.  I  say,  when  the  population  multiplies  it  will  make 
the  market  increase. 

Mr.  Aeend.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  in  the  course  of  10  or  20  years  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  will  do  so. 

But  you  will  observe  the  great  advantage  to  these  Canadian  manu- 
facturers when  the  American  market  for  225,000  machines  is  opened 
to  them,  when  their  own  market  to-day  is  only  for  30,000  machines, 
and  they  have  not  only  to  compete  with  themselves  for  that,  but  with 
the  American  and  European  manufacturers. 

If  it  is  not  before  the  committee,  I  shall  be  glad  to  offer  in  evidence 
a  copy  of  the  Canadian  patent  act. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  want  to  put  it  in  the  record  as  a  part  of 
your  remarks? 

Mr.  Abend.  Not  necessarily,  except  the  clause  relating  to  this  par- 
ticular subject,  which  is  section  38. 

The  Chaieman.  AAliat  is  that  pamphlet  from  which  you  are  read- 
ing? 

Mr.  Abend.  It  is  my  own  article  that  I  am  reading  from.  This 
book  that  I  refer  to  is  the  Patent  Act,  Revised  Statutes  of  Canada, 
1906. 

Senator  Keen.  Is  the  whole  act  long? 

Mr.  Aeend.  The  act  is  quite  long.  This  particular  part  is  not  long. 
If  you  care  to  have  me  read  it,  I  shall  do  so. 

Senator  Keen.  I  do  not  care  to  have  you  read  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  act  is  not  so  very  long.     Insert  the  whole  of  it. 

Patents  of  Invention. — Conditions  and  Extension. 

38.  Every  patent  shall,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  commissioner  as 
hereinafter  provided,  be  subject,  and  expressed  to  be  subject,  to  the  following 
conditions : 

(a)  Such  patent  and  all  the  rights  and  privileges  thereby  granted  shall 
cease  and  determine,  and  the  patent  shall  be  null  and  void  at  the  end  of  two 
years  from  the  date  thereof,  unless  the  patentee,  or  his  legal  representatives, 
within  that  period  or  an  au!.liorJ;;La   extension  thereof,  commence,  and  after 
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such  coimnencement,  continuously  carry  on  in  Canada,  the  construction  or  manu- 
facture of  the  invention  patented,  in  such  a  manner  that  any  person  desiring  to 
use  it  may  obtain  it,  or  cause  it  to  be  made  for  him  at  a  reasonable  price,  at 
some  manufactory  or  establishment  for  making  or  constructing  it  in  Canada; 
(6)  If,  after  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  from  the  granting  of  a  patent, 
or  an  authorized  extension  of  such  period,  the  patentee  or  patentees,  or  any 
of  them,  or  his  or  their  or  any  of  their  representati\  es,  for  the  whole  or  a  jiart 
of  his  or  their  or  any  of  their  interest  in  the  patent,  import  or  cause  to  be 
imported  into  Canada,  the  invention  for  which  the  patent  is  granted,  sucli 
patent  shall  be  void  as  to  the  Interest  of  the  person  or  persons  so  importing  or 
causing  to  be  imported. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  unfortunately  called  out  of  the  room  during 
the  first  part  of  your  testimony,  but  Mr.  Sharpies,  of  West  Chester, 
Pa.,  has  interests  which  are  about  the  same  as  yours,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Arend.  Substantially  so ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Ciiairjian.  I  haAe  understood  from  him  that  he  was  for  this 
reciprocity  agreement.  Pei'haps  he  did  not  know  all  about  it  at  the 
time  and  has  changed  his  mind. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Mr.  Sharpies?     I  would  like  to  verify  that. 

Mr.  Arend.  That  I  think  is  true,  and  I  will  tell  you  why,  as  I 
have  had  it  from  Mr.  Sharples's  manager. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  he  was  for  it  for  the  purposes  of  his  own 
business. 

Mr.  Aken'd.  I  think  Mr.  Sharpies  stands  alone  in  that  respect. 
Mr.  Sharpies  is  fearful  that  if  this  pact  should  be  adopted  that 
Canada  would  retaliate  by  putting  a  duty  on  separators,  and  that 
he  would  therefore  be  compelled  to  go  to  the  other  side  to  manufac- 
ture in  Canada.  He  now  has  a  market  for  perhaps  3,000  or  4,000 
machines  in  Canada,  and  he  is  looking  at  that  as  more  to  him  than 
any  possible  loss  he  might  sustain  from  the  Canadian  manufacturer 
coming  into  the  American  market.  That  is  his  own  statement. 
Canada,  as  I  say,  compels  anyone  holding  patents  there  to  cease  im- 
portation within  one  year  after  the  taking  out  of  the  patent,  and 
after  talring  out  the  patent  to  begin  manufacturing  within  two  years, 
otherwise  the  patent  lapses. 

Senator  Sjioot.  Is  there  not  a  new  license  provision  ? 

ilr.  Arexd.  Tliere  is  now  a  modification  of  that,  which  permits  the 
commissioner  to  grant  certain  patents  under  a  license  clause,  which 
releases  the  patentee  from  obligation  for  manufacture  provided  the 
demand  is  being  met,  or  if  it  is  not,  someone  else  will  apply  for  the 
right  to  manufacture,  and  the  commissioner  will  place  the  license, 
That,  however,  does  not  remove  the  impoi'tation  clauses.  You  may 
be  free  from  the  obligation  of  manufacture  if  your  patent  covers 
something  which  is  not  ready  for  the  market,  but  that  in  no  way 
changes  the  importation  condition. 

Senator  Kern.  As  I  understand  it,  if  you  are  manufacturing  these 
separators  and  sending  them  to  Canada  competing  in  the  Canadian 
markets  with  Canadian  manufacturers  you  would  still  be  able  to  do 
that,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Akexd.  Yes;  we  do  it  but  with  practically  no  profit. 

Senator  Ivern.  Could  you  not  compete  with  them  on  your  own 
ground  better  than  on  their  ground,  and  in  your  own  markets  than 
you  can  in  the  Canadian? 

Mr.  Arend.  -There  is  no  doubt  about  our  being  able  to  compete 
with  them  and  maintain  a  bulk  of  the  trade.  But  if  the  Canadian 
manufacturers  are  permitted  to  make  separators  and  come  into  this 
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market,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  will  in  five  years  obtain,  say, 
one-fifth  of  the  American  trade. 

Senator  Keen.  Why  is  that,  when  they  can  not  get  their  own 
trade  ? 

Mr.  Aeend.  They  are  now  at  the  disadvantage  of  having  a  small 
market  and  compelled  to  manufacture  without  profit.  They  do  have 
a  portion  of  the  trade  now.  The  mere  fact  of  our  being  Americans 
does  not  afford  a  reason  why  we  can  hold  all  the  business  in  America. 
We  go  into  a  county  or  a  town  and  we  have  got  to  select  some  one 
dealer  in  that  county  or  town  and  make  him  our  agent.  There  are 
10  or  15  other  dealers  that  are  going  to  sell  some  competing  machine 
if  they  can  get  it,  Canadian  or  American. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  they  were  in  a  position  as  Canadian  manufac- 
turers to  make  100,000  or  150,000  machines  a  year  they  could  manu- 
facture them  cheaper  than  they  could  30,000  ? 

Mr.  Aeend.  Yes;  undoubtedly;  they  could  make  150,000  cheaper 
than  they  could  30,000.  No  one  concern  can  sell  over  5,000  a  year  in 
Canada,  and  therefore  they  can  not  make  them  successfully  and  at 
a  profit. 

Senator  Keen.  Can  they  manufacture  them  cheaper  than  you  can  ? 

Mr.  Aeend.  In  the  same  quantities  I  do  not  think  they  can  manu- 
facture them  any  cheaper  than  we  can  here.  The  cost  would  be 
about  the  same. 

Senator  Keen.  You  sell  a  machine  for  about  twice  what  it  costs  to 
manufacture.  Do  you  think  that  Canadian  competition  would  ha^'e 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  price  to  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Abend.  I  think  not.  There  are  machines  sold  to-day  in  this 
market  for  half  what  other  machines  are  sold  for. 

Senator  I^een.  Thej^  are  not  so  good,  and  only  last  a  couple  of 
years. 

Mr.  Abend.  One  can  not  manufacture  any  piece  of  machinery  suc- 
cessfully to-day  that  has  got  to  be  sold  as  separators  have  to  be,  and 
the  customer  has  got  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  something  that  he 
wants,  without  a  good  margin  above  manufacturing  cost. 

Senator  Keen.  You  have  done  it  successfully  ? 

Mr.  Aeend.  You  can  not  do  it  successful^,  however,  unless  your 
retail  selling  price  is  about  double  the  actual  manufacturing  cost. 

Senator  Keen.  You  have  got  to  have  undisputed  control  of  the 
market  here,  you  think,  in  order  to  make  any  money  ? 

Mr.  Abend.  Not  at  all.  I  haven't  any  doubt  but  that  we  can  re- 
tain the  majority  of  the  trade.  I  am  simply  saying  we  will  give 
away  about  one-fifth  in  all  probability. 

Senator  Keen.  On  this  estimate,  you  do  not  know  whether  their 
goods  would  suit  our  people? 

Mr.  Aeend.  Their  manufacture  has  been  largely  in  duplication  of 
the  American-made  machines. 

Senator  ICeen.  The  American  manufacturer  has  shown  as  much 
energy  and  vigor  in  the  pushing  of  his  sales  as  aiay  other  manu- 
facturer in  the  world. 

Mr.  Aeend.  Yes ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Now,  going  back  again  to  the  question  of  the  disadvantage  which 
the  American  manufacturers  are  compelled  to  labor  under  by  being 
required  to  manufacture  in  separate  Canadian  shops  all  the  patented 
parts  of  their  machines,  as  well  as  their  final  assembling  there,  with 
the  extra  investment  and  cost  that  this  involves  of  divided  factory 
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and  overhead  expenses  of  various  kinds,  it  may  readily  be  seen  that 
it  places  us  at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  the  Canadian 
manufacturer  required  to  maintain  with  one  factory. 

In  fact,  the  new  arrangement  would  make  some  poiat  in  Canada, 
between  Buffalo  and  Detroit,  the  ideal  place  of  manufacture  of  cream 
separators  for  both  countries,  and  if  the  agreement  should  be  adopted 
and  we  could  be  assured  of  its  permanency  and  were  establishing  a 
new  plant  to-day  we  can  think  of  no  business  consideration  why  we 
should  not  locate  here. 

In  respect  to  separator  patents  it  should  be  explained  that  while 
they  are  no  longer  sufficiently  basic  to  afford  the  different  manu- 
facturers a  degree  of  protection  in  a  competitive  way,  they  are  never- 
theless very  essential  to  the  principal  manufacturers  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  details  of  construction  of  their  particular  type  of  ma- 
chines, which  it  is  very  important  to  protect  in  Canada  as  elsewhere. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  it  was  surely  an  oversight  on  the  part 
of  our  negotiators  in  reciprocally  basing  or  removing  duties  on  any 
kind  of  manufactures  the  subject  of  patent  rights  in  Canada,  without 
having  required  of  Canada  the  same  privileges  in  a  patent  way  that 
the  United  States  grant  to  the  citizens  of  Canada.  And  it  would  not 
have  been  novel  in  any  way  to  do  this,  since  it  was  done  with  Ger- 
many, having  patent  laws  similar  to  Canada,  under  our  trade  treaty 
with  Germany  of  February  22,  1909,  and  it  has  been  supposed 
should  be  done  with  Great  Britain  in  our  suggested  copyright  treaty 
with  that  country. 

THE    DANGER    OP    FREE    IMPORTATION    OP    EUROPEAN-MADE    CREAM    SEPA- 


A  further  possibly  very  serious  objection  to  the  trade  agreement, 
applying  to  other  manufactures  as  well  as  cream  separators,  is  that 
it  provides  for  the  usual  free  admission  of  articles  which  are  the 
"  growth,  product  of  manufacture  "  of  the  country  from  which  im- 
ported into  the  other,  and  does  not  appear  to  sufficiently  define  what 
may  constitute  "  manufacture." 

"  Manufacture "  is  presumably  intended  to  mean  the  complete 
and  absolute  manufacture  of  the  country  from  which  the  article  is 
exported  into  the  other.  But  we  seriously  doubt  whether  such  a  con- 
struction alone  can  be  placed  upon  the  language  of  the  treaty,  or  that 
such  an  unqualified  construction  is  usual,  from  a  tariff  standpoint, 
between  different  countries  as  to  what  is  termed  the  "  manufacture " 
of  one  country  or  another. 

If  there  is  a  loophole  in  this  respect  and  it  would  be  possible,  for 
instance,  for  the  Canadian  manufacturer  to  use  English  tin  plate  in 
the  construction  of  the  supply  can  on  a  separator  and  bring  that 
separator  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty,  as  of  "  Canadian  manu- 
facture," where  could  the  line  be  drawn? 

Senator  Kern.  If  you  could  buy  the  tin  plate  as  cheap  as  he  could 
you  would  be  all  right  then  ? 

Mr.  Aeend.  Yes;  all  right  as  far  as  the  cost  of  the  tin  plate  alone 
is  concerned,  but  that  is  not  the  point  involved. 

Parts  of  cream  separators  as  well  as  complete  cream  separators 
are  now  admitted  free  of  duty  into  Canada  from  all  countries.  Not 
only  parts  for  repairs,  as  provided  under  the  new  treaty,  but  so  far  as 
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Canada  is  concerned  parts  may  come  in  free  from  eA'ery  country  for 
the  purpose  of  naanufacture. 

Senator  Heybtten.  Are  separators  made  in  parts  by  different  con- 
cerns in  part  and  then  those  parts  assembled  from  various  places  ? 

]\Ir.  ^\^ND.  AVe  do  that  ourselves.  We  ship  into  Canada  parts  of 
our  own  machines,  manufacture  all  patented  parts,  and  assemble 
the  complete  machine. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Does  tin  plate  form  any  considerable  item  in  the 
manufacture  of  your  machines'^ 

Mr.  Arexd.  It  forms  an  inconsiderable  item.  I  spoke  of  that  be- 
cause, so  far  as  I  know,  all  tin  plate  used  in  manufacturing  Canadian 
separators  would  have  to  be  English  tin  plate. 

Senator  Keen.  But  tin  is  a  negligible  quantity  ? 

ilr.  Aeend.  a  negligible  quantity.  I  simply  ask  this.  Is  it  a  ma- 
chine of  Canadian  manufacture  if  English  tin  plate  is  used  in  its 
manufacture  ? 

Senator  Heybuen.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  amount  of 
dutiable  material  that  enters  into  a  separator,  material  that  would 
bear  duty  if  brought  into  this  country  as  a  separate  item  ? 

Mr.  Ajrend.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything  that  enters  into 
it  that  is  not  subject  to  duty. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  In  making  it  into  a  separator,  the  raw  mate- 
rial escapes  duty,  it  comes  in  free. 

Mr.  Abend.  It  would;  exactly. 

Senator  Keen.  What  are  some  of  the  things? 

Mr.  Abend.  I  have  a  memorandum  of  them  here — iron,  steel,  tin 
plate,  brass,  bronze,  glass ;  those  are  really 

Senator  Keen.  What  are  the  principal  articles  used? 

Mr.  Abend.  Iron  and  steel  and  tin  plate.  Steel  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  tin  plate  as  well,  of  course. 

What  would  there  be  to  prevent  any  of  the  numerous  Swedish, 
Danish,  Belgian,  German,  British,  and  other  European  manufac- 
turers of  separators  from  establishing  an  assembling  and  finishing 
plant  in  Canada,  somewhere  near  the  American  border,  and  bringing, 
free,  into  Canada  perhaps  four-fifths  of  the  European-made  parts 
of  their  machines,  making  the  other  one-fifth  in  Canada,  and  then 
shipping  the  completed  machines  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty, 
as  of  "  Canadian  manufacture  "  ? 

Senator  Claek  of  Wyoming.  Is  there  no  Canadian  duty  on  these 
articles  ? 

Mr.  Abend.  None  at  all ;  they  are  admitted  free  as  cream  separator 
parts. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  all  tariff  bills  we  always  have  it  "  wholly  the 
growth,  product,  or  manufacture." 

Mr.  Abend.  I  do  not  think  this  is  true  of  this  measure. 

Senator  Smoot.  This  measure  says  "the  growth,  product,  and 
manufacture."  Do  you  think  thkt  under  these  words  they  could  as- 
semble a  machine  in  Canada  and  call  it  "  manufactured  in  Canada  "? 

Mr.  Abend.  I  raise  that  question ;  I  do  not  see  why  not. 

The  Chaibman.  That  would  have  to  be  a  matter  of  Treasury  regu- 
lation and  future  negotiation,  I  presume? 

Mr.  Abend.  I  do  not  know  why  they  could  not  do  it.  If  I  were  a 
Canadian  manufacturer  I  should  feel  at  liberty  to  do  it. 
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So  far  as  cream  separators  are  concerned,  we  feel  that  it  was  an 
oversight  upon  the  part  of  the  negotiators  that  they  \yere  included  in 
this  pact.  It  is  not  clear  to  us  that  there  is  any  logical  reason  why 
separators  should  have  been  included. 

■  Senator  Clark  of  Wyoming.  It  may  have  been  that  our  commis- 
sioners got  the  idea  that  the  farmers  who  were  affected  by  this  bill— 
as  they  think,  adversely — might  gain  some  benefit. 

Mr.  Aeend.  That  may  be  so. 

Senator  Heyburn.  What  does  a  separator  weigh? 

Mr.  Arend.  According  to  the  size. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Generally? 

Mr.  Arend.  Various  weights,  from  200  pounds — si  farm  separator 
from  150  to  300  or  400  pounds. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Two  hundred  pounds  is  a  reasonable  average? 

Mr.  Arend.  I  think  perhaps  250  pounds. 

Senator  Heybfrx.  And  it  is  made  of  dutiable  raw  material 
wholly? 

Mr.  Arend.  I  do  not  think  anything  goes  into  it  which  is  not 
dutiable. 

Senator  Heyburn.  How  many  separators  do  you  estimate  would 
come  in  under  this  provision? 

Mr.  Arend.  We  have  an  American  sale — an  American  market  of 
225,000  machines  a  year.  I  can  not  tell  you  how  many  the  Canadian 
manufacturers  would  get  of  them,  but  I  think  at  least  one-fifth  within 
a  year  or  two. 

I  would  like  to  read  from  a  letter  of  Gen.  Williams,  of  the  Ver- 
mont Farm  Machine  Co.,  to  Senator  Page,  which  bears  on  this  Cana- 
dian (luestion.     This  is  quoted  from  the  letter  to  Senator  Page: 

Please  bear  in  mind  in  this  connection  that  we  will  have  to  pay  15  cents  a 
pound  on  all  circulars  and  printed  matter  pertaining  to  our  cream  separators 
mailed  into  Canada,  sent  in  by  express,  or  freight.  This  compels  us  to  have 
our  printing  done  in  Canada  and  give  the  Canadian  printers  the  advantage  or 
pay  this  very  high  duty  on  our  circulars  going  into  Canada.  That  is  some- 
thing whicli  I  do  not  think  obtains  in  this  country.  Another  unfair  discrimi- 
nation against  the  American  manufacturer — we  cnn  not  send  out  a  lot  of  circu- 
lars to  a  Canadian  list  of  farmers  witliout  being  held  up  by  the  post  office  on 
the  line,  and  we  are  compelled  to  pay  15  cents  duty,  which  exceeds  the  cost  of 
their  printing  here  in  the  first  place.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  condi- 
tion on  this  side  of  the  line,  so  that  all  circularizin;:;,  all  attempts  of  that  kind  in 
seeking  business,  we  are  compelled  to  have  done  in  Canada. 

Senator  Clark  of  Wyoming.  That  is  a  curious  thing.  I  never 
knew  that  before.  Does  that  mean  that  every  American  dealer  seek- 
ing to  advertise  his  wares  in  Canada  or  the  Canadian  market  must 
do  that? 

Mr.  Arend.  He  must  have  his  printing  done  over  there  or  pay  15 
cents  a  jDound  duty  on  it. 

Senator  Kern.  That  is  just  the  way  to  get  even  with  these  news- 
paper men. 

Mr.  Arend.  We  have  our  mail  held  up  frequently  in  the  post 
offices;  they  will  not  allow  us  to  circularize  the  Canadian  farm  dis- 
tricts by  sending  a  single  pamphlet  to  each  farmer.  If  we  do  that, 
they  are  all  sent  up  to  Ottawa  and  weighed  up  and  we  have  to  pay 
15  cents  a  pound  before  they  will  allow  them  to  be  distributed. 
There  is  no  country  that  is  more  insistent  in  getting  all  the  duties 
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due  and  in  protecting  their  industries  Avhen  it  is  to  their  advantage 
than  is  Canada. 

Senator  I^en.  How  about  the  mails?  Would  it  be  more  ex- 
pensive to  send  them  by  mail  ? 

Mr.  Aeexd.  I  am  speaking  of  the  mails.  They  hold  such  matter 
in  the  post  offices. 

Senator  Kern.  There  is  a  custom  duty  on  mail  matter?  Our 
postal  regulations  don't  cover  that?  We  have  a  postal  regulation 
with  those  countries. 

Mv.  Aeend.  That  applies  to  mail  matter,  express,  freight,  or  any 
way  you  send  it  there.  They  hold  it  np.  More  than  50  letters  of  a 
kind  going  there,  at  any  one  point  of  entry  into  Canada,  are  held  up. 

Senator  Kern.  They  would  not  hold  up  an  individual  letter — they 
would  not  be  likely  to  ? 

Mr.' Aeend.  I  beg  j'our -pardon? 

Senator  Kern.  The  letters  would  have  to  be  in  considerable  bulk? 

Mr.  Aeend.  Yes ;  they  would  not  hold  up  one,  but  if  we  are  sending 
through  a  quantity  of  any  kind,  they  are  held  up. 

Senator  Keen.  If  you  wanted  to  send  a  thousand  circulars,  you 
could  send  them,  I  suppose,  could  you  not?  That  is,  to  a  thousand 
different  people  ? 

Mr.  Aeend.  Ko;  they  would  surely  be  held  up  if  you  sent  enough 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Canadian  post-law  authorities  at  the 
point  where  they  pass  through.  They  all  go  through  certain  points — 
Buffalo,  Jlontreal,  and  other  jDoints.  That  happens  to  us  right  along ; 
and  the  charge,  as  I  say,  is  15  cents  a  pound,  which  is  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  actual  cost  of  production  here. 

Senator  Hetbxjen.  That  is  about  the  largest  import  duty  I  know 
of— about  $300  a  ton. 

Mr.  Arei^d.  If  you  gentlemen  would  permit  me.  I  should  like  to 
A^enture  an  opinion  upon  a  question  asked  of  one  or  two  witnesses 
yesterday.  We  have  600,000  or  700,000  farmers  among  our  patrons, 
I  think,  the  best  farmers  in  the  country. 

Senator  Keen.  Among  what? 

Mr.  Arend.  Among  our  patrons.  We  have  several  hundred  trav- 
eling men  out  in  the  field  and  more  than  10,000  local  agents  in  the 
farm  districts  all  OAer  the  country,  so  that  I  think  we  are  closely  in 
touch  with  the  farmers,  and  as  to  this  treaty  I  believe,  gentlemen,  that 
four-fifths  of  the  farmers  to-day  are  against  it.  I  am  speaking  of 
the  farmers  in  the  dairy  districts  particularly.  That  may  not  be  true 
of  the  farmers  in  the  South,  because  they  do  not  feel  it  is  a  personal 
matter  with  them.  Somebody  spoke  of  it  yasterday  as  being  a  selfish 
consideration.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  selfish,  but  rather  a  self  consid- 
eration. 

Senator  Kern.  Are  there  that  many  farmers  in  my  State  of  In- 
diana who  are  against  it? 

Mr.  Abend.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Kern.  You  think  they  are  against  it  ? 

Mr.  Arend.  Well,  I  would  not  attempt  to  speak  as  to  the  farmers 
of  your  State  in  particulai'.  I  believe,  though,  that  four-fifths  of  the 
dairy  farmers  in  your  State  are  against  it. 

Senator  Keen.  We  do  not  have  many  dairy  farmers  in  our  State. 

Mr.  Aeend.  You  have  a  great  many  now. 
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Senator  Kern.  Not  comparatively  speaking. 

Mr.  Aeend.  We  have  had  more  increase  of  business  the  last  two 
years  in  Indiana  than  almost  any  other  State. 

Senator  Keen.  The  interurban  railway  lines  have  developed  the 
country. 

Mr.  Arexd.  Indiana  and  central  Illinois  have  developed  more 
than  almost  any  other  States  in  dairy  matters  in  the  last  three  years. 

Senator  Heybtjrn.  I  would  like  to  inquire  about  how  your  manu- 
facturing concern  stands,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Sharpies. 

Mr.  Aeend.  .  I  think  we  are  doing  three  times  the  business  they  are. 

Senator  Hbtburn.  You  manufacture  three  times  as  many  as  the 
Sharpies  ? 

Mr.  Arend.  Yes. 

Senator  Heybtjrn.  They  are  one  of  the  large  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States. 

Sir.  Arend.  One — perhaps  the  third  largest.  Our  business,  I  think, 
is  at  least  double  that  of  any  other  manufacturer.  There  are  some 
30  in  all.  As  I  told  you,  Mr.  Sharpies  is  fearful  that  should  this 
act  not  be  ratified  Canada  will  put  a  duty  on  separators,  and  he  would 
be  compelled  to  manufacture  over  there.  He  now  has  a  sale  of  three 
or  four  thousand,  and  that  is  a  "  bird  in  the  hand  "  with  him. 

Senator  Heybuen.  He  has  no  patents?' 

Mr.  Arend.  No  Canadian  patents  of  importance,  I  believe. 

Senator  Kern.  You  say  you  manufacture  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Aeend.  Yes ;  we  manufacture  in  Canada. 

Senator  Kern.  The  complete  machine  or  parts? 

Mr.  Arend.  Parts;  mainly  what  the  patent  laws  compel  us  to — 
aboyit  a  third  of  the  machine. 

Senator  Keen.  "Where  is  your  factory  located  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Aeend.  Montreal. 

Senator  Keen.  How  many  men  have  you  employed  there? 

Mr.  Arend.  We  employ  about  50'  there  in  the  factory. 

The  Chairman.  Does  anyone  else  in  your  party  desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  Aeend.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  concludes  the  hearing.  It  is  evident  to  the 
chairman  that  most  of  the  members  of  the  committee  desire  to  rest 
over  Sunday,  and  if  there  are  no  objections  the  committee  will  stand 
adjourned  until  10  o'clock  Monday  morning. 

(At  6.06  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  10  o'clock 
Monday  morning  next.) 
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Committee  on  Finance,  United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Monday,  May  '22, 1911. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Boies  Penrose  in  the 
chair. 

Present:  Senators  Penrose  (chairman),  CuUom,  Lodge,  McCum- 
ber,  Smoot,  Gallinger,  Heyburn,  Simmons,  Stone,  Williams,  Kern. 

The  committee  thereupon  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  H.  R. 
4412,  an  act  to  promote  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  The  people 
representing  the  sheep  industry  will  continue  their  hearing  this 
morning.     Are  you  ready  to  go  on,  Mr.  KnoUin  ? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  proceed,  then,  a  quorum  of  the  com- 
mittee being  present. 

Senator  McCtjmbee.  Why  not  hear  Senator  Nelson?  I  under- 
stand he  has  a  short  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  make  a  statement  noAv,  or  wait 
until  we  have  a  full  committee  ? 

Senator  Nelson.  I  will  wait. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  I&iollin,  if  you  will  go  on,  the  com- 
mittee wiU  hear  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  A.  J.  KNOILIN,  OF  SODA  SPRINGS,  IDAHO, 
REPRESENTING-  THE  NATIONAL  WOOLGROWERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Knollin.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
regret  the  inability  of  the  president  of  the  National  Woolgrowers' 
Association,  or  of  one  of  the  other  vice  presidents,  to  be  here  at  this 
time,  as  I  think  perhaps  they  could  tell  you  in  a  more  entertaining 
way  regarding  our  industry  than  I  can.  It  seems,  however,  that  I 
was  the  only  vice  president  that  could  come  at  this  time.  Mr.  F.  R. 
Gooding,  of  Idaho,  our  president,  had  intended  to  be  here,  but  was 
unable  to  come. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  well  to  take  a  text  when  one  has  a  subject  to 
consider,  and  in  considering  House  bills  4412  and  4413  I  desire  to 
read  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  1909.  In 
looking  this  over  it  would  seem  to  me  that  our  honorable  Secretary 
was  inspired,  as  he  stated  words  that  are  true  indeed,  when  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  his  report  for  that  year.     He  says : 

The  value  of  the  farm  products  is  so  incomprehensibly  large  that  it  has 
become  merely  a  row  of  figures.  For  this  year  it  is  $8,760,000,000 ;  the  gain 
of  this  year  over  the  preceding  one  is  $869,000,000. 

Ten  years  ago  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  farm  was  only  five  and  one- 
half  times  the  mere  gain  of  this  year  over  1908 ;  it  was  little  more  than  one- 
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half  of  the  total  value  of  this  year.  The  value  of  the  products  has  nearly 
doubled  in  10  years. 

If  the  total  value  of  the  farm  products  in  1899,  as  established  by  the  census, 
is  placed  at  100,  the  value  for  190.3  Is  represented  by  125,  for  1904  by  130,  for 
1905  by  133,  for  1906  by  143,  for  1907  by  159,  for  1908  by  167,  and  for  1909 
by  186. 

Eleven  years  of  agriculture,  beginning  with  a  production  of  $4,417,000,000 
and  ending  with  $8,760,000,000 !    A  sum  of  $70,000,000,000  for  the  period. 

It  has  paid  off  mortgages,  it  has  established  banks,  it  has  made  better  homes, 
it  has  helped  to  make  the  farmer  a  citizen  of  the  world,  it  has  provided  him 
with  means  for  improving  his  soil  and  making  it  more  productive. 

The  Secretary  says  further : 

Most  prosperous  of  all  years  is  the  place  to  which  1909  is  entitled  in  agricul- 
ture. The  yield  has  been  bountiful  with  most  crops,  and  prices  have  been 
high.  Advantageously  situated  as  he  is  in  most  respects,  the  farmer  is  lefss  and 
less  generally  compelled  to  dump  his  crops  on  the  market  at  time  of  harvest 
He  does  not  need  to  work  for  his  board  and  clothes,  as  he  often  did  in  the 
former  time  when  prices  were  so  low  as  to  be  unprofitable. 

Eegarding  the  problem  which  these  United  States  are  confronted 
with,  our  Secretary  of  Agriculture  says  that  the  value  of  farm 
products  is  so  incomprehensibly  large  that  it  has  become  merely  a 
row  of  figures,  and  that  through  this  incomprehensible  value  we 
have  been  able  to  pay  off  mortgages,  establish  banks,  and  make 
better  homes;  it  has  enabled  us  to  become  citizens  of  the  world.  It 
further  says,  mark  you,  that  we  have  been  provided  with  means  for 
improving  our  soil  and  making  it  more  productive. 

Our  case,  gentlemen,  could  not  be  more  tersely  stated  now  than  it 
was  by  our  honored  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  James  Wilson,  when 
he  submitted  his  thirteenth  annual  report  to  the  President,  from 
which  I  have  quoted.  I  honor  this  great  man,  grown  wise  from 
years  of  close  study  of  agricultural  conditions,  not  only  in  our  be- 
loved country,  but  as  they  obtain  in  all  countries  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  I  rejoice  that  out  of  the  fullness  of  his  knowledge  and  the 
kindness  of  his  heart  he  paid  the  farmer  this  deserved  tribute. 

With  reference  to  the  proposed  "  reciprocal  trade  relations  "  with 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  I  am  partly  in  accord  with  the  altruistic 
sentiment  expressed  by  the  President.  In  my  case  it  is  certainly  true 
that  we  are  kindred.  My  father  was  born  and  raised  in  New  Bruns- 
wick ;  he  came  to  the  States  on  reaching  Ms  majority,  intending,  as 
I  have  heard  him  say  many  times,  to  return  to  his  people  when  he 
acquired  a  fortune.  The  fortune  that  he  won  here  was  a  wife  and  his 
children ;  and  not  until  I,  the  second  son,  reached  my  'teens  and  the 
first-born,  with  our  mother,  had  been  laid  to  rest,  did  my  father  give 
up  his  allegiance  to  England  and  become  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  I  remember  well  his  heaviness  of  heart  over  this  act, 
feeling  that  he  had  been  disloyal  to  his  Queen. 

Just  50  years  after  my  father  left  Canada,  he  returned  to  the 
home  of  his  birth  and  his  people,  but  he  did  not  stay  long,  because, 
as  he  said,  the  country  about  where  he  was  born  had  not  changed 
much  and  he  was  homesick  to  be  back  amid  the  activities  to  which  he 
had  been  accustomed  for  half  a  century.  My  father's  people  are 
all  in  Canada,  and  with  each  added  year  I  find  the  pull  at  my  heart 
strings  growing  stronger  to  visit  my  father's  boyhood  home  and  my 
people. 

We  have,  however,  the  practical  business  side  of  this  treaty  under 
consideration,  and  on  that  I  am  not  in  accord  with  its  purposes,  be- 
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ing,  as  I  understand  it,  the  lowering  of  the  value  of  our  products. 
If  a  neighboring  farmer  should  come  to  me  and  say :  "  I  am  goin<y 
away  for  a  year  or  so;  you  take  my  farm,  my  land  and  stock  and 
equipment  and  use  it  without  cost  until  I  return,"  would  such  a 
proposition  be  along  business  lines  and  should  I  accept  it?  Would 
it  be  conducive  to  lasting  friendship?  I  belive  that  which  we  pay 
value  received  for  is  that  which  we  appreciate  most,  and  in  the  case 
of  my  neighbor  we  will  continue  to  respect  and  honor  each  other  as 
long  as  our  transactions  are  based  on  common-sense,  business  prin- 
ciples. 

Therefore,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  farmer  and  stock  grower  hav- 
ing surplus  products  to  sell,  I  do  not  feel  that  it  works  any  hardship 
to  me  to  pay  Canada  a  tax,  or  I  might  term  it  a  rental,  for  the  use  of 
their  markets,  providing  by  doing  so  I  could  obtain  better  prices  for 
my  products  than  by  selling  in  our  home  markets.  I  am  not  called 
upon  to  pay  any  part  of  the  expense  of  the  Government  of  Canada, 
nor  do  I  derive  and  benefits  from  the  cheaper  land  and  greater  op- 
portunities afforded  in  Canada  in  producing  surplus  farm  products, 
including  live  stock.  Therefore,  why  should  I  object  to  paying 
Canada  a  reasonable  tax,  which  is  used  in  supporting  her  Govern- 
ment, provided  I  am  benefited  by  selling  my  surplus  products  in  their 
market  ? 

If  this  is  good  logic  from  the  view  point  of  a  farmer  and  stock 
grower  in  the  United  States,  why  should  it  not  apply  to  the  farmer 
and  stock  grower  of  Canada?  They  pay  no  part  of  the  expense  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  excepting  they  obtain  value 
received  from  the  use  of  our  larger  and  higher  markets.  Our 
markets  are  an  asset  of  our  people,  an  invaluable  asset.  It  is  a  matter 
of  record  that  we  have  rued  the  day  that  we  have  delivered  our 
markets  ojoen  and  free  to  foreign  competition.  By  so  doing  we 
always  have  lowered  the  value  of  our  products,  and  always  will,  and 
to  just  the  extent  we  do  this  we  cut  into  the  earning  power  of  our 
laborers.  I  would  not  for  a  moment  charge  that  any  man  or  set 
of  men  would  purposely  legislate  to  the  injury  of  any  of  our  great 
and  growing  industries.  At  this  time,  part  of  our  people,  those 
living  in  towns  and  cities  principally,  are  qalling  for  cheaper  cost 
of  living.  The  city  press — I  will  not  say  the  people  themselves — 
seem  to  blame  the  producer  for  the  high  cost  of  living.  The  people 
of  the  towns  and  cities,  influenced  no  doubt  by  the  press,  think,  too, 
that  the  producer's  profits  are  unduly  large.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  producers  know  it  is  to  be  a  fact  that,  one  year  with  another, 
while  their  products  may  be  collectively  great,  the  returns  to  them 
individually,  are  small,  taking  into  consideration  that  they  should 
get  a  fair  return  on  their  investment  and  living  pay  for  their  labor. 

Eaised  in  the  country  through  boyhood,  laboring  on  a  farm  in 
Illinois,  and  since  early  manhood  having  been  engaged  myself  in 
farming  and  stock  growing,  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  other 
industry  in  the  United  States  that  demands  longer  hours  and  harder 
labor  than  farming  and  stock  growing,  and  if  to-day  the  people  en- 
gaged in  this  line  of  effort  are  more  prosperous  than  are  the  town  and 
city  people,  it  is  because  they  have  been  more  economical  and  have 
worked  harder.  Living  on  farms  and  ranches  has  this  advantage  over 
city  life,  that  the  farmer  and  ranchman  get  their  product  before  they 
have  accumulated  the  innumerable  expenses  incident  to  transporta- 
tion and  the  handling  of  the  middlemen ;  but  does  not  the  farmer  and 
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ranchman  well  pay  for  this  advantage  through  lack  of  opportunity 
to  enjoy  the  social  pleasures  such  as  town  and  city  people  have? 

It  is  true  that  under  the  policy  of  protection  to  our  home  indus- 
tries and  our  home  labor  the  farmer  must  pay  something  more  for 
the  things  which  he  buys.  The  advocates  of  Canadian  reciprocity 
say  the  farmer  will  buy  his  lumber  and  barbed  wire  cheaper.  Grant- 
ing that  this  may  be  true  as  far  as  that  part  of  the  country  is  con- 
cerned that  is  accessible  to  the  forests  and  iron  mills  of  Canada — ^the 
cost  of  transportation  will  undoubtedly  consvime  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  lumber  from  Canada  into  the  remoter  parts  of  the  United 
States — we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  farmer  builds  a 
house  or  a  barn  but  once  in  a  lifetime,  and  the  cost  of  the  lumber  and 
wire  is  insignificant  indeed  when  compared  with  the  surplus  products 
of  the  farm  and  ranch  which  are  sold  in  a  year. 

A  great  outcry  has  been  made,  "  Let  down  the  bars  and  give  reason- 
able prices  for  foodstuffs ;  no  injury  to  farmers."  Now,  if  you  please, 
how  may  one  reconcile  these  statements  ?  The  farmer  and  ranchman 
raises  products  which  it  is  thought  desirable  to  market  at  lower  prices, 
and  yet  he  will  not  be  injured,  we  are  told,  but  he  may  expect  benefits. 
This  line  of  reasoning  to  be  true  must  assume  that  the  producer  of 
farm  products,  live  stock  included,  will  buy  more  than  he  sells. 

The  advocates  of  Canadian  reciprocity  and  the  farmers'  free-list  biU 
must  take  this  stand,  that  the  farmer  will  be  able  to  buy  what  he  does 
not  sell,  such  as  machinery,  wire  for  fencing,  lumber,  etc.,  at  less  cost 
and  therefore  will  be  able  to  sell  his  products  lower.  This  looks  rea- 
sonable in  theory,  but  let's  see  how  it  works  out  in  fact. 

I  can  not  better  confirm  the  fallacy  of  such  statements  than  by 
submitting  for  your  consideration  figures  on  the  operation  of  a  ranch 
in  Idaho  for  the  past  decade. 

The  statement  offered  by  Mr.  Knollin  follows : 

R6sum4  of  operating  expense  of  Knollin  S  Myrup  ranch,  situated  in  Blaine 
County,  Idaho,  near  Howe  post  office,  for  a  period  of  10  years — 1899  to 
1909,  inclusive. 


Monthly 
average. 

Yearly 
average. 

ID  years. 

Labor: 

Common,  employed  on  ranoli 

8224.  35 

$2,692.20 

126,922.98 

Technical— 

■Rlap.lrRTnit.hinf^ 

8.70 
1.80 
9.90 

101.26 
31.60 
lis.  74 

1,042.63 
216.00 

Water  master 

Thrashing  expense 

1,187.45 

20.40 

244.60 

2,446.08 

Skilled- 
Office  expense 

8.70 
1.26 
1.35 

104.37 
15.15 
16.28 

1,043.73 
151.60 

Surveying 

Water  suit 

162.87 

11.31 

135.80 

1,358.10 

Total  labor 

256.06 

3,072.71 

80,727.16 

House  expense: 

Provisions 

19.02 
5.70 

228.30 
68.43 

2,283.09 
684.34 

Household  furnishings 

24.72 

296.73 

2,967.43 
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R6sum6  of  operating  expense  of  EnolUn  £  Mymp  ranch,  eic— Continued. 


Monthly 
average. 

Yearly 
average. 

10  years. 

Maintenance: 

Equipment,  harness  and  machinery 

$25.40 
2.78 

$304.88 
33.37 

$3,048.89 
333.74 

Improvement,  fence,  etc 

Feed,  used  on  ranch  (fed  to  work  horses,  milch  cows,  and  hoes) 
Seed,  used  in  seeding  tor  crops 

28.18 
91.71 
30.46 

127.67 
13.09 

338.25 

1,100.58 

366.60 

1,652.03 
157.09 

3,382.63 
11,005.87 
3,655.00 

15,520.38 
1, 670. 91 

Interest:  6  per  cent  on  land  investment,  8  per  cent  on  other  invest- 
ment   

Taxes 

Baikoad  expense: 

Freight 

1.64 
1.77 

19.70 
21.30 

197.06 
213.08 

Railroad  fare 

3.41 

41.00 

410. 14 

Expense  of  foreman  and  employees  away  from  ranch  on  business: 
Meals,  lodging,  and  horse  feed 

5.21 

3.80 

.77 

62.55 

45.67 

9.28 

Sundry  expenses 

Livery 

Land  leases 

9.78 
.38 
.43 

117. 50 
3.78 
5.15 

1,175.08 
37.82 

51  55 

Salt 

Total  expense  for  ]  0  years 

70,503.97 

Average  yearly  expense 

7,050.39 
587  53 

Ayerage  monthly  expense 

Summary,  expenses,  and  income  for  10  years,  Knollin  &  Myrup  Ranch. 

EXPENSES. 

Per  itemized  statement  above J70, 603. 97 

INCOME. 

Crops  sold J59, 308. 78 

Profit  on  live  stock 7, 336. 35 

Appreciation  on  real  estate 2, 915. 00 

69,659.13 

Loss  for  10  years 944. 84 

Average  loss  per  year 94. 48 

CROPS  SOLD. 

Wheat,  196,142  pounds,  average  hundredweight,  S1.09 $2, 131. 38 

Oats,  1,040,460  pounds,  average  hundredweight,  $1.06 11 ,  131. 69 

Barley,  190,480  pounds,  average  hundredweight,  $1.11 2,  111.  84 

Hay,  8,681  tons,  average,  $4.30 37, 330. 97 

Beets,  133  tons,  average,  $4.40 685. 38 

Peas,  2,740  pounds 41. 00 

Pea  hay.  1  stack 200. 00 

AU&lfa  seed,  13,290  pounds,  at  16  cents  average 2, 046. 85 

Broom  com,  1,250  pounds,  10  cents  average 126. 00 

Potatoes 329. 69 

Pasture 1,101.80 

Straw 365. 00 

TTnclassified 1,812.18 

59,308.78 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS. 


Loss. 

Profit. 

1901 

$5,865.86 
871.94 

1902 

1903 

$199. 69 

1904                                                                                                                                

640.64 

1906 

1,634.89 

1906.                                                                                                                    

1,157.89 

1907 •                

2,207.40 

1908                                                                                                                   

1,107.36 

1909 

714.38 

1910                                                                                                       

682.01 

944. 84 

7,966.46 
944 

7,966.45 
.84 
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Senator  McCumbee.  You  would  not  consider  it  a  good  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  carpenter  to  have  his  earnings  cut  down  25  per  cent, 
with  the  understanding  that  he  could  get  his  jack-plane  or  his  saw  15 
or  20  per  cent  cheaper? 

Mr.  Knollin.  That  is  the  point  exactly.  The  statement  I  want 
to  present,  I  think,  will  show  that  fact  very  clearly. 

Senator  McCumbee.  His  25  per  cent  difference  in  earnings  are 
every  day,  and  his  jack-plane  may  last  three  or  four  years? 

Mr.  Knollin.  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  statements  I  will  use 
are  compiled  froin  figures  that  have  been  taken  each  year  from  my 
books.  Each  deal  I  am  interested  in  is  closed  annually.  We  take 
an  inventory  of  the  things  on  hand,  and  start  over  another  year,  the 
same  as  a  merchant  might  in  buying  his  stock  of  goods.  When  he 
buys  his  stock  lie  charges  it  to  merchandise  account,  he  makes  sales 
throughout  the  year,  whuch  he  credits  to  merchandise  account.  If 
he  wants  to  know  the  profit  he  has  made  during  the  year,  he  must 
inventory  those  goods.  If  the  markets  for  goods  have  remained 
stationary,  and  his  goods  are  in  good  condition  he  will  put  them  in 
at  cost.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  depreciated  in  value  and 
become  injured,  he  will  put  them  in  at  less  than  cost;  he  must  do 
that  before  he  can  determine  just  how  he  has  come  out,  as  to  profits, 
for  the  year;  and  that  is  what  I  do  with  each  and  every  deal  that  I 
am  interested  in.  Without  any  idea  that  my  statements  might  be 
discredited  if  I  come  with  a  statement  newly  compiled,  I  have 
brought  the  original  annual  statements  from  which  these  figures  are 
taken,  and  you  are  welcome  to  go  through  them. 

Senator  McCumbee.  May  I  ask  you  where  you  reside  now  ?  Just  as 
I  came  in  I  understood  you  to  say  you  lived  in  Illinois.  Do  you 
live  there  now,  or  in  some  other  State  ? 

Mr.  IVNOLLiN.  My  father  went  to  Illinois  in  1864,  Senator,  when 
I  was  2  years  old,  and  he  lived  there  until  1878,  when  he  moved  to 
St.  Louis,  and  I  stayed  back  in  Illinois  and  worked  on  a  farm  there 
until  I  was  about  19  years  old.  I  then  went  to  St.  Louis  and  served 
an  apprenticeship  for  a  year  to  a  butcher,  and  that  not  being  alto- 
gether to  my  taste,  I  went  to  Kansas  City.  At  the  present  time, 
Senator,  I  am  in  Chicago.  I  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in  Idaho, 
and  that  is  my  legal  residence  to-day.  My  family  are  in  Chicago, 
and  my  children  are  going  to  school  there. 

Senator  McCumbee.  You  are  living  now  in  Illinois  ? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  living  now  in  Illinois ;  but  I  go  out  to 
Idaho  frequently. 

Senator  Heybuen.  I  do  not  understand  that  you  gave  up  your 
citizenship  in  Idaho? 

Mr.  Knollin.  No,  sir ;  I  hold  my  legal  residence  at  Soda  Springs, 
Idaho,  and  spend  a  good  part  of  each  year  there,  having  interests 
©ut  there. 

These  figures  represent  the  operation  of  a  ranch  owned  by  Knollin 
&  Myrup,  in  Idaho.  It  is  situated  in  Blaine  County,  near  Howe  jjost 
ofiice,  and  covers  a  period  of  10  years,  from  1889  to  1909,  inclusive. 
I  have  here  the  statement  for  1910's  operation,  but  it  is  not  compiled 
completely. 

Senator  Heybuen.  During  that  period  did  you  not  actually  live 
in  Irlaho? 
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Mr.  Knollin.  During  this  period  ? 

Senator  Hetbtirn.  The  period  mentioned  there — prior  to  1909. 

Mr.  Knollin.  I  went  to  Idaho  in  1894,  and  I  lived  there  for  about 
10  years. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Immediately  after  it  became  a  State  you  came 
out  there  ? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Shortly  afterwards;  yes  sir. 

Senator  Heybtjrn.  All  right;  proceed. 

Mr.  Knollin.  I  am  submitting  for  your  information  figures  rep- 
resenting the  operation  for  a  ranch  in  the  State  of  Idaho  that,  in  its 
richness  of  soil  and  its  general  lay  for  economical  irrigation  and 
handling,  is  far  above  the  average  Idaho  ranch.  The  figures  and  the 
statement  can  be  verified  by  bills  and  vouchers;  they  are  absolutely 
correct.  You  will  note  the  monthly  average,  the  yearly  average,  and 
the  total  expense  for  10  years.  For  my  illustration,  we  will  use  the 
latter  figures.  You  will  note  that  the  largest  item  is  labor,  $30,727.16, 
and  the  next  largest  item  is  interest  on  the  investment,  $15,520.38. 
The  next  largest  item  is  for  feed  used  on  the  ranch  for  ranch  horses, 
for  milk  cows,  and  hogs,  and,  I  will  add,  for  the  feeding  of  beef  for 
home  consumption.  This  feed  so  used  was  raised  on  the  ranch,  cred- 
ited to  crop  account,  and  charged  back  to  expense.  The  expense  for 
seeds,  $3,655,  is  in  part  handled  the  same  way. 

The  ranch  produces  the  greater  part  of  the  seed  that  has  been 
used.  We  have  the  item  of  incidental  expense,  when  our  foreman 
and  employees  are  away  from  the  ranch  attending  to  business  con- 
nected with  the  ranch,  amounting  to  $1,175.08.  This,  you  will  note, 
only  figures  $9.76  per  month,  being  good  evidence  that  the  expense 
incurred  did  not  include  grand  opera  or  long  pleasure  trips  made  and 
charged  up  to  the  expense  of  running  the  ranch.  The  taxes  amount 
to  $1,570.91;  land  leases,  $37.82;  and  salt,  $51.55.  Then  we  have 
household  expenses  amounting  to  $2,967.43,  and  equipment  amount- 
ing to  $3,382.63,  the  total  expense  of  the  two  being  $6,350.06.  In 
explanation  of  the  light  household  expenses  I  will  say  that  practi- 
cally all  of  the  meat  and  vegetables  used  on  the  ranch  have  been 
raised;  and  of  the  light  maintenance  expense,  that  the  fences  and 
buildings  have  been  made  mostly  of  poles  and  logs,  so  that  the  large 
part  of  the  expense  of  buildings  has  been  in  the  labor.  The  total  of 
these  two,  however,  as  given — ^$6,350.06 — represents  the  actual  outlay 
of  money,  and  it  is  the  commodities  making  up  this  amount  that  I 
presume  we  might  hope  to  buy  at  a  less  cost,  in  accordance  with  the 
theory  of  people  who  want  lower  cost  of  living.  For  the  purpose  of 
illustration,  we  will  suppose  that  a  saving  of  25  per  cent  could  be 
made  on  this  $6,350.06,  which  will  amount  to  $1,587.51.  You  will 
note  the  crops  we  sold  amounted  to  $59,308.78,  and  there  was  a  profit 
made  on  live  stock  amounting  to  $7,336.35,  making  a  total  income  of 
$66,644.13. 

It  would  require  but  2.2  per  cent  reduction  of  the  income  to  offset 
$1,587.51  that  we  assume  we  might  save.  I  will  ask  you  if  the  farmer 
and  the  ranchman  may  expect  a  difference  of  22.8  i^er  cent  in  the 
value  of  the  products  he  sells  and  the  necessities  he  buys,  under  the 
proposed  Canadian  reciprocity  treaty?  Is  it  not  more  logical  to 
conclude  that  if  by  this  treaty 'a  saving  of  25  per  cent  could  be  made 
on  purchases,  that  a  loss  of  25  per  cent  would  be  sustained  on  sales? 
I  fail  to  see  how  one  could  look  at  the  proposition  in  any  other  light. 
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This  being  true,  we  find  from  the  figures  we  are  dealing  with  that 
tliere  would  be  a  loss  sustained  on  crops  sold  of  $16,661.03,  as  against 
the  saving  of  $1,587.51,  or  a  net  loss  of  $15,073.52.  How  shall  we 
offset  this  loss?  You  will  note  for  the  10  years  this  ranch  has  sus- 
tained a  total  loss  of  $944.85,  although  during  the  time  the  property 
has  appreciated  in  value  $2,915.  We  have  no  surplus  account 
from  which  to  take  this  loss,  and  if  we  study  the  figures  carefully  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  only  opportunity  for  offsetting  the  depreciation 
in  crops  would  be  to  decrease  the  labor  and  the  interest  accounts. 
It  has  been  my  experience  that  when  prices  are  good  and  times  are 
prosperous  that  the  interest  charges  go  down,  but  that  when  times 
are  hard  we  are  obliged  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  interest  for  money  to 
operate  our  ranches  on,  provided  we  can  get  it  at  all. 

Senator  Gallingee.  A  moment  ago  you  said  $1,500  loss.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  $15,000  ? 

Mr.  Knollin.  $1,500  net  loss.  The  statement  will  show  just  how 
that  was  arrived  at.  Now,  we  have  our  labor  accounts,  and  you  will 
see  at  a  glance  that  to  make  up  the  25  per  cent  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  the  crops  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent  would  have  to  be  made 
in  labor.  The  laboring  men,  which  includes  the  farmer,  are  the 
consumers  of  the  country.  When  you  cheapen  the  cost  of  living, 
you  lower  wages. 

Does  that  answer  your  question  Avith  reference  to  the  carpenter 
and  his  plane? 

Senator  McCtjmbee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Knollin.  Thank  you.  Where  is  it  the  farmer  and  his  family 
and  the  laborers  on  the  farm  and  ranches  spend  their  money?  It  is  in 
the  towns  and  cities,  if  j'ou  please.  It  is  there  they  go  to  buy  their 
clothes,  their  shoes,  their  hats,  and  for  their  amusements.  Therefore, 
I  am  constrained  to  say  out  of  the  fullness  of  my  experience  that  the 
leaders  in  the  movement  for  the  cheaper  cost  of  living — honest,  un- 
doubtedly, in  their  opinions — are  laboring  under  an  error  of  mind. 
In  the  free-wool  period,  during  Mr.  Cleveland's  administration,  I 
was  slaughtering  sheep  and  lambs  in  Kansas  City.  I  bought  sheep 
and  lambs  at  times  at  a  little  over  the  transportation  and  selling 
charges. 

I  sent  this  mutton  out  for  sale  with  instructions  to  the  drivers 
that  they  need  not  replace  in  coolers  mutton  that  they  could  not 
sell,  but  throw  it  to  the  hogs.  And  during  one  fall  I  slaughtered 
over  7,000  sheep,  the  carcasses  of  which  were  either  fed  to  the  hogs 
or  tanked  for  grease.  This  mutton  was  sold  from  one-half  to  5 
cents  per  pound.  The  retailers  and  restaurants  that  bought  it  of  me 
could  not  meet  their  bills,  because,  they  said,  they  could  not  collect 
from  the  people  who  consumed  the  meat,  and  therefore  I  quit  busi- 
ness with  accounts  outstanding  of  between  $5,000  and  $6,000,  which 
ultimately  was  a  complete  loss. 

These  are  facts,  and  I  will  leave  it  to  the  thinking  people  of  this 
country  as  to  whether  or  not  a  period  of  cheap  living  is  a  benefi- 
cent condition.  The  Master  said:  "  How  can  one  enter  into  a  strong 
man's  house  and  spoil  his  goods  except  he  first  bind  the  strong  man? ' 

Are  not  the  words  of  the  one  perfect  man,  who  knew  no  error  of 
mind,  of  worth  to  us  in  the  present,  day?  Are  they  not  as  true  and 
applicable  now  as  2,000  years  ago  ? 
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As  a  nation  we  are  progressive  and  strong.  All  time  has  never 
witnessed  such  wonderful  industrial  development.  It  is  my  honest 
conviction  that  we  can  attribute  these  achievements  to  the  policy 
which  our  Govermnent  lias  generally  followed,  of  home  markets  for 
home  products  and  protection  of  our  labor  from  competition  with 
countries  where  the  conditions  of  living  do  not  so  nearly  approach 
the  ideal  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Heybttrn.  "Well,  that  principle  woidd  go  further,  would  it 
not?  If  labor  was  quite  as  expensive  in  another  country,  it  must 
still  replace  or  displace  the  market  for  that  much  labor  in  our 
country,  if  we.  admit  their  goods  free.  Do  you  think  that  the 
question  of  labor  being  lower  in  a  foreign  country  is  the  whole  story  ? 

Mr.  Knollin.  No,  sir ;  and  before  I  get  through,  I  think,  Senator, 
I  will  state  just  what  I  do  think  and  what  I  find  on  that  point. 

Senator  Hetburn.  The  largest  question  is  the  displacement  of 
American  labor  at  any  cost,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Knollin.  It  seems  so  to  me.  We  certainly  can  not  expect  the 
laboring  man  to  buy  products,  no  matter  where  they  come  from, 
whether  we  produce  them  or  whether  they  come  from  Canada  or 
foreign  countries,  if  he  has  not  the  money  to  buy  them  with. 

Senator  Hetbtjen.  If  he  has  no  labor  ? 

Mr.  Knollin.  If  he  has  no  labor.  And  every  single  sheep  that 
comes  into  the  United  States,  we  must  hold  in  mind,  displaces  a 
sheep  that  we  raise  here. 

Senator  Hetburn.  That  is  the  big  question. 

Mr.  Knollin.  The  question.  Senator,  it  seems  to  me,  is  one  of 
whether  it  is  a  good  thing  for  us  to  have  cheap  labor  and  low  prices 
for  products  and  go  back  through  the  same  kind  of  times  that  we 
went  through  once  when  those  conditions  prevailed,  or  whether  we 
shall  continue  the  policy  we  have  had  for  the  last  12  or  13  years — 
good  prices  for  labor  and  good  prices  for  products. 

Statistical  information  has  been  and  will  be  compiled  for  your 
information,  and  you  have  access  to  the  fountain  head  of  knowledge 
of  this  character.  Mr.  Hagenbarth  went  into  that  subject  with  a 
great  deal  of  care  and  research,  looking  up  the  reports  from  foreign 
countries  on  the  cost  of  producing  live  stock  there,  and  cost  of  lands, 
and  I  did  not  care  to  follow  along  the  same  lines  or  cover  the  same 
ground,  because  I  could  not  add  to  anything  that  he  said  except  my 
confirmation,  and  I  feel  that  every  statement  that  he  made  along 
those  lines  was  absolutely  correct. 

Therefore  I  shall  only  make  such  reference  to  figures  as  is  necessary 
to  prove  my  ideas,  and  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  two  phases  with 
which  I  am  most  familiar — "  sheep  husbandry  "  and  "  soil  improve- 
ment." These  terms  have  become  synonymous  with  the  renters  of 
the  high-cost  lands  in  England.  In  stating  our  case  I  quoted  Secre- 
tary Wilson  as  follows :  "  It  has  provided  him  with  means  for  im- 
proving his  soil  and  making  it  more  productive,"  this  referring  to  the 
good  prices  obtained  by  the  farmer  for  his  products.  Capital  is 
]ust  as  essential  to  minimizing  cost  of  production  for  farm  products, 
domestic  animals  included  as  it  is  in  lines  of  manufacturing  or  busi- 
ness. In  order  to  obtain  capital  we  must  receive  something  more  for 
our  products  than  the  mere  cost  of  production.  Just  in  that  connec- 
tion I  would  say  that  this  ranch  which  I  gave  the  figures  of  operat- 
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ing  for  10  years  was  partially  improved  when  I  bought  it.  The 
man  that  I  placed  upon  it  eventually  became  a  partner,  first  only 
having  a  small  interest,  but  now  he  has  a  half  interest  with  me  in  the 
operation  of  the  ranch.  He  has  lived  there  10  years  and  has  now  a 
family  of  five  children ;  he  is  very  economical  and  ambitious  to  get 
ahead.  We  have  gone  slow  in  the  matter  of  improving  that  ranch 
from  the  fact  that  we  did  not  want  to  get  in  debt  too  much. 

We  wanted  to  feel  our  way,  but  if  we  could  have  had  capital  with 
which  to  improve  the  ranch  we  could  have  had  it  producing  within 
five  or  six  years  as  much  as  it  produces  to-day.  When  I  bought  that 
ranch  it  had  been  a  headquarters  for  cattlemen.  They  said,  "Now, 
KnoUin,  we  have  only  been  putting  up  about  what  hay  we  needed 
for  our  work  horses,  etc.,  but  the  ranch  ought  to  produce  a  couple 
of  hundred  tons  of  hay,  or  perhaps  300,  but  we  have  never  tried  to 
raise  any  grain  here.  Farmers  bring  grain  from  the  Persimiri  and 
sell  it  to  us  cheap,  but  we  think  you  can  grow  good  grain  here." 

I  wish  you  would  bear  that  statement  in  mind,  should  you  refer 
to  the  products  as  shown  in  the  statement.  Last  year  we  raised  on 
that  ranch  1,800  tons  of  hay,  and  if  I  remember  right,  something 
like  500,000  pounds  of  grain. 

It  is  7  miles  on  the  south  to  a  neighbor  and  11  miles  on  the  north. 
The  country  intervening  between  these  ranches  has  a  productive  soil, 
and  would  be  just  as  productive  as  this  particular  ground  were  it 
cultivated,  but  it  requires  water,  and  what  is  necessary  to  get  the 
water  is  capital  with  which  to  build  reservoirs  to  store  the  water 
as  it  comes  down  from  the  mountains  at  flood  time.  That  country 
could  be  made  to  produce  a  thousandfold  over  what  it  is  producing 
to-day. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  produce  your  grain  by  dry-farming,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Partly;  mostlj'  by  irrigation,  at  that  point. 

Senator  Heyburn.  They  had  a  pretty  good  crop  of  dry-farm 
wheat  there  this  last  jcur,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  IvNOLniN.  Dry-farms  are  coming  in  there  pretty  fast,  and  they 
have  good  crops. 

I  fully  realize  that  the  consumer's  interest  must  be  considered,  and 
I  make  this  statement  without  fear,  but  that  I  can  prove  it,  that 
instead  of  there  being  an  immediate  need  of  our  seeking  and  aiding 
in  the  development  of  new  countries  and  new  lands,  we  will  not  only 
feed  our  own  people,  but  for  centuries  to  come  we  will  be  able  to 
materially  assist  in  furnishing  food  for  millions  in  less  favored 
countries. 

That  is  a  little  different  from  the  stand  that  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Hegenbarth  in  quoting  Mr.  Hill,  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  but  I  have 
been  out  all  my  life  through  this  great  western  country,  and  we  are 
only  scratching  over  it.  Here  last  Sunday  I  spent  the  time  in  the 
country  about  Washington,  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  a  country 
300  years  old  looking  so  near  in  its  original  state.  Upon  making 
inquiry,  I  was  told  that  if  I  would  go  down  into  the  timber  I  would 
find  corn  furrows  there;  that  that  country  had  once  been  cultivated 
and  was  productive.  Now,  it  follows  that  when  this  country  became 
a  little  worn  the  farmer  mo\'od  to  the  new  country  in  the  West,  a  vir- 
gin soil,  more  easily  worked  than  the  New  England  hills.  The 
pioneers  there  built  homes  and  established  themselves,  and  it  would 
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be  a  crying  shame  if  they  were  driven  out  of  those  homes,  driven  to 
lose  the  fruits  of  their  labor  by  competition  from  lands  north  of  us 
that  can  be  had  much  cheaper  and  where  opportunities  for  getting 
hold  of  those  lands  are  greater. 

In  my  own  case,  as  I  will  show  you,  the  sheep  that  we  grow  in 
Idaho  that  I  will  show  you  the  pictures  of  are  bred  up  from  English 
stock,  the  best  rams  that  we  could  buy,  first  in  Canada  and  then  in 
England.  I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money — spent  all  of  the 
money  that  has  come  out  of  the  sheep — to  improve  them.  It  was  my 
ambition  to  breed  flocks  of  pure-breed  sheep  up  to  the  number  of 
10,000,  but  now  I  find  myself  without  room  for  3,200  on  the  national 
forest,  and  excepting  that  we  have  the  mountain  feed  we  can  not 
grow  this  class  of  sheep.  We  have  in  Idaho,  in  another  way,  how- 
ever, similar  conditions  that  exist  in  England — green  feed  the  sum- 
mer through.  In  July  and  August,  if  you  go  up  into  these  moun- 
tains, you  will  see  the  lambs  playing  on  long  drifts  of  snow.  Below 
those  drifts  there  will  be  flowers  blooming.  They  have  that  succu- 
lent feed  that  produces  an  abundance  of  milk  from  the  ewes,  and 
the  lambs  grow  fat. 

Now,  gentlemen,  those  conditions  are  impossible  in  the  East,  but 
the  conditions  that  exist  in  England,  where  they  sow  turnips  and 
have  green  feed  in  the  summer,  owing  to  their  moister  climate,  those 
conditions  can  be  worked  out  in  our  farming  district,  so  that  the 
sheep  industry  of  the  farms  can  be  developed  immensely  in  this 
country. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  suspend  your  remarks  for  a  few 
minutes  as  Senator  Nelson  is  present  and  has  to  attend  a  committee 
meeting  and  desires  to  address  the  committee  for  a  few  moments? 
If  you  will  suspend  now  until  Senator  Nelson  finishes,  you  may  re- 
sume after  he  has  concluded. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  KNUTE  NELSON,  UNITED  STATES  SENATOR. 

Senator  Nelson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
do  not  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  any  formal  argu- 
ment. I  rather  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  certain  amendments  that  I  have  offered  to  this 
reciprocity  bill,  in  the  hope  that  the  committee  will  give  consideration 
to  the  amendments  and  that  they  will  be  offered  and  voted  upon  in 
the  committee. 

As  you  know,  this  reciprocity  treaty,  with  the  exception  of  wool, 
puts  all  the  agricultural  products  that  the  farmer  raises  on  the  free 
list,  while  the  products  of  those  agricultural  products  are  on  the 
protected  list.  In  this  respect  it  is  unique,  and  differs  from  the 
treaty  of  1854.  That  treaty  not  only  put  agricultural  products — like 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  wheat,  barley,  oats  and  flax,  etc. — on  the 
free  list,  but  also  put  flour  and  the  meats  and  everything  that  was 
made  from  those  products  on  the  free  list.  There  was  some  fairness 
and  some  reciprocity  in  that  matter,  but  this  treaty  puts  all  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  farm  on  the  free  list,  while  the  flour,  brans,  middlings,  the 
shorts,  and  the  meats  and  bacon,  beef  and  everything  else  is  put  on 
the  protected  list. 

Now,  my  amendments  are  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  farmers 
the  same  share  as  we  give  the  millers  and  the  packers  in  this  country. 
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While  we  have  cut  down  the  duties  a  little  on  their  products  from 
what  they  are  in  the  present  tariff  law,  we  have  not  put  them  on  the 
free  list.     The  amendments  that  I  have  proposed  are  as  follows: 

Wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  buckwheat  are  all  on  the  free  list  in 
this  bill.  The  present  duty  on  wheat  is  25  cents  a  bushel.  I  have 
asked  to  amend  and  make  it  12-J  cents  a  bushel,  cutting  it  down  50 
per  cent.  On  barley  the  duty  at  present  is  30  cents  a  bushel.  I  have 
asked  in  my  amendment  to  cut  that  down  to  15  cents  a  bushel.  The 
duty  on  oats  is  15  cents.  I  have  asked  to  cut  it  down  to  8  cents  a 
bushel.  Buckwheat,  15  cents;  cut  down  to  7  cents.  Potatoes,  25 
cents;  cut  down  to  15  cents;  and  in  respect  to  cattle  and  horses,  I 
have  made  these  changes  in  my  amendment :  Cattle,  if  less  than  1 
year  old,  $1  a  head.  The  duty  at  present  is  $2.  All  other  cattle, 
valued  at  more  than  $14  per  head,  $2.50.  The  present  duty  is  $3.75; 
and  if  valued  at  more  than  $14  per  head,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
The  present  duty  is  27J  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Swine,  $1.50  in  the 
present  tariff  act.  I  have  cut  that  down  to  $1.  Horses  and  mules, 
valued  at  $150  or  less  per  head,  $30.  I  have  cut  that  down  to  $20 
a  head ;  and  in  the  matter  of  butter  and  cheese,  the  duty  on  those  two 
products  is  at  the  present  time  6  cents  a  pound,  and  I  have  asked  to 
cut  it  down  to  4  cents  a  pound. 

My  object  in  these  amendments  is  to  put  the  farmer  on  a  par  with 
the  other  classes  of  producers  in  this  country.  The  bill  as  now 
framed  and  recommended  by  the  President  casts  the  whole  burden  of 
reciprocity  upon  the  farmer.  Everything  they  raise  is  put  on  the 
free  list  and,  as  a  consideration  for  that,  these  other  articles  in 
Schedule  B  of  the  message  sent  in  by  the  President  are  to  come  in  at 
a  reduced  rate. 

Now,  you  will  see  the  iniquity  of  this  arrangement — and  I  can  not 
call  it  by  anything  else.  Wheat  is  put  on  the  free  list,  whUe  flour  is 
put  in  at  50  cents  a  barrel.  Now,  it  takes  4^  bushels  of  good  wheat 
to  make  a  barrel  of  flour.  But  that  is  not  all.  Even  shorts  and  brans 
and  middlings — what  we  call  the  feed  stuff — the  offal  of  the  mills— 
pay  a  duty  under  Schedule  B,  as  it  is  in  the  message  of  the  President, 
of  12|  cents  a  hundred.  That  is  equivalent  to  half  the  duty  on  flour. 
A  barrel  of  flour,  in  round  numbers,  we  call  200  pounds.  Two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  bran  would  be  25  cents.  So  they  even  protect  that, 
and  it  is  a  peculiar  thing,  if  you  examine  the  report  of  the  tariff 
commission — the  Tariff  Board — the  difference  in  duty  between  those 
mill  stuffs — bran,  shorts,  and  middlings — ^between  Minneapolis  and 
Winnipeg  is  from  $2  to  $3  a  ton  cheaper  at  Winnipeg  than  at  Minne- 
apolis.   - 

Now,  it  is  said  that  we  ought  not  to  amend  this  bill.  The  President 
says  we  must  not  amend  it.  The  President,  with  all  due  respect  to 
him,  has  evaded  the  Constitution  in  this  respect.  In  1854  there  was 
a  treaty  negotiated  and  submitted  for  ratification  to  the  Senate.  It 
was  ratified  by  the  Senate,  and  then  it  was  followed  by  a  legislative 
act. 

In  this  instance  the  President  has  evaded  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision and  has  made  a  bargain  with  the  Canadian  Government  that 
he  will  put  through  certain  tariff  legislation  here  in  Congress,  and 
he  comes  to  us  and  says  "  you  must  not  change  it." 

Now,  the  Senate  is  part  of  the  treaty-making  power  under  the 
Constitution,  and  if  he  had  come  to  us,  as  he  ought  to  have  come  to 
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US — as  they  have  come  to  us  in  every  other  case — the  Senate  would 
have  had  a  voice  in  this  treaty  or  pact,  and  Ave  would  have  amended 
it,  as  we  have  done  in  many  other  instances.  One  of  the  treaties 
with  England,  in  respect  to  the  Panama  Canal — as  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  well  knows — was  amended,  and  Great  Britain  finally 
accepted  our  amendment.  The  recent  waterway  treaty  with  Canada 
and  England  was  amended.  One  important  amendment  was  in- 
jected into  it  at  the  instance  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  and 
smaller  amendments  of  my  own  were  put  into  that  treaty,  and  the 
Canadian  Government  ratified  it. 

Now,  to  come  here  and  say  to  us  that  we  have  no  right  to  amend 
this  treaty  or  to  amend  this  arrangement,  because  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  taken  this  course  to  negotiate  the  matter,  is 
trifling  with  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  It  is  beating  around 
the  bush.  It  is  not  treating  one  of  the  treaty-making  departments  of 
the  Government  fairly,  because  the  Constitution  never  contemplated 
that  the  President  should  dictate  to  the  Senate  as  to  treaties.  He 
was  to  act  in  connection  with  the  Senate — the  two  powers  combined 
were  to  determine  what  a  treaty  was  to  be,  and  not  the  President 
alone. 

Now,  what  at-e  the  conditions  with  reference  to  this  matter  of 
v/heat  production — and  I  might  say  it  applies  as  well  to  the  other 
products  of  the  countr}',  the  other  agricultural  products?  The 
total  amount  of  wheat  raised  in  this  country  has  run,  in  recent  years, 
from  750,000,000  bushels  a  year  to  as  low  as  553,000,000.  The  biggest 
crop  we  have  had  in  recent  years  was  750,000,000  bushels  in  1901; 
the  poorest  crop  was  in  1904,  being  553,000,000  bushels.  In  1910 — • 
the  last  year — we  raised  nearly  700,000,000  bushels,  or  as  near  as  we 
can  get  it,  695,000,000  bushels. 

Now,  in  round  numbers — and  I  can  not  undertake  to  be  exact 
about  it — one-third — of  course  there  are  fluctuations,  but  about  one- 
third — of  the  wheat  crop  of  this  country  is  spring  wheat,  and  about 
two-thirds  winter  wheat.  Now,  the  chief  spring  wheat  States  are 
iVIinnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota,  with  some  of  the  ad- 
joining States.  There  is  a  little  raised  in  Idaho,  some  in  Nebraska, 
and  some  in  the  plains  and  mountain  States,  and  some  in  Wisconsin, 
and  a  little  in  Michigan.  In  that  territory  has  grown  up  a  system 
of  large  mills,  and  that  spring  wheat — a  large  share  of  it — is  of  a 
hard  variety  known  as  No.  1  hard  spring  wheat,  and  nearly  all  of  it 
is  manufactured  into  flour  in  this  country.  A  few  years  ago  a  large 
share  of  our  wheat  was  exported  from  Minnesota.  In  recent  years— 
and  I  have  reference  to  Duluth,  which  is  our  port  from  which  it  is 
shipped  down  the  Lakes — in  recent  years  none  of  our  spring  wheat 
has  been  shipped  abroad ;  it  is  all  used  at  home,  all  made  into  flour 
at  Minneapolis  and  other  northwestern  points.  Most  of  the  export 
wheat  of  this  country  is  the  soft  winter  wheat. 

By  reason  of  the  superior  quality  of  the  flour  and  by  reason  of  the 
character  of  the  wheat  from  which  it  is  made,  there  is  a  great  domes- 
tic market  for  that  flour,  and  as  a  consequence,  we  have  obtained  a 
bigger  price  for  our  wheat  in  that  part  of  the  country,  in  the  spring- 
wheat  belt  than  they  have  anywhere  else  in  the  winter-wheat  belt  in 
the  country.  . 

There  is  one  exception  that  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to.  The 
Agricultural  Department  has  introduced  a  hard  variety  of  winter 
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wheat — I  think  it  is  called  turkey  red — the  Senator  from  Missouri 
can  perhaps  correct  me  about  that.  I  am  not  sure  about  the  name. 
That  hard  winter  wheat  is  raised  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma, 
and  Missouri,  and  it  has  been  found  of  such  a  valuable  quality  that 
a  large  share  of  that  wheat,  instead  of  being  shipped  with  the  other 
winter  wheat  East  to  the  seaboard  and  exported,  goes  up  to  Minne- 
apolis and  the  mills  in  Minnesota,  and  is  mixed  with  the  hard  spring 
wheat.  In  that  way  they  have  succeeded  with  that  hard  winter 
wheat  raised  in  the  Southwest^ — as  we  call  it — and  have  acquired  a 
market  for  it  superior  to  the  market  for  the  other  winter  wheat. 

Now,  take  Missouri.  The  State  of  Missouri  is  quite  a  grain-raising 
State.  They  have  raised  upward,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of^ 
30,000,000  bushels  a  year,  and  they  raise  considerable  of  this  turkey 
red,  or  this  hard  winter  wheat.  A  part  of  it  finds  a  market  in 
Minneapolis.  I  have  taken  occasion  in  recent  times,  during  recent 
years,  to  read  the  market  reports  in  the  Minneapolis  papers.  Tliey 
give  a  list  of  the  cars  as  they  come  in  day  by  day,  and  the  kind  of 
wheat  that  comes  there,  and  it  is  surprising  what  an  amount  of  that 
kind  of  hard  winter  wheat  comes  to  Minneapolis. 

Now,  the  facts  are  that  in  consequence  of  the  quality  of  our  wheat, 
and  in  consequence  of  our  large  milling  system,  Minneapolis  has  a 
capacity  of  100,000,000  bushels  a  year,  and  the  outlying  mills  in  the 
State  have  an  equal  capacity,  take  them  all  together  in  a  bunch;  in 
consequence  of  that,  we  have  been  getting  prices  that  were  10  to  15 
cents  a  bushel  more  for  our  wheat  than  they  have  in  Canada,  across 
the  boundary. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  to  the  committee,  first  of  all,  that  I  have  been 
interested  in  farming  ever  since  I  came  to  Minnesota.  It  is  40  years 
next  August  since  I  landed  at  Alexandria,  where  I  live.  I  was 
broken  down  in  health  when  I  came  there  from  the  Army,  and  for 
some  years  I  did  not  know  whether  I  would  live  many  years  or  not, 
I  moved  to  Minnesota  and  took  a  homestead  there  in  1871,  near  the 
village  where  I  live,  and  have  added  to  it.  I  have  a  farm  there  now 
of  something  over  500  acres.  I  have  lived  on  my  homestead.  I 
took  that  homestead  in  the  fall  of  1871  and  am  still  living  on  my 
Government  homestead.  My  present  house  is  within  8  rods  of  where 
my  claim  shanty  stood — in  those  days  we  all  had  claim  shanties,  and 
I  was  in  fashion  with  the  rest  of  them.  I  have  been  raising  crops 
on  that  farm  year  by  year  ever  since,  part  of  the  time  with  hired 
labor  and  part  of  the  time  by  tenants,  and  I  have  had  occasion  to 
watch  the  wheat  market.  I  have  never  speculated  in  wheat,  but  have 
watched  the  market  so  far  as  it  related  to  my  own  crops. 

Two  years  ago,  finding  that  there  was  such  an  immense  immigra- 
tion to  those  Provinces  north  and  west  of  us  in  Canada,  I  was  curious 
and  anxious  to  visit  the  country.  I  had  a  suspicion  that  our  people, 
who  were  leaving  in  such  large  numbers  for  the  northwestern  coun- 
try, w-ere  buncoed  by  land  agents,  and  I  took  a  trip  up  to  Winnipeg, 
and  went  from  there  900  miles  to  Edmonton,  on  the  Saskatchewan, 
and  then  came  back  into  the  southern  part.  There  are  three  great 
Provinces  there  of  over  577,000  square  miles.  Manitoba  has  over 
73,000  square  miles,  Saskatchewan  over  250,000  square  miles,  and 
Alberta  over  253,000  square  miles.  Those  two  Provinces,  Saskatche- 
wan and  Alberta,  are  each  of  them  approximately  as  big  as  the  State 
of  Texas,  and  I  believe  the  State  of  Texas  is  a  little  over  267,000 
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square  miles.  Most  of  that  land  is  splendid  agricultural  land.  A 
large  part  of  it  a  rolling  prairie,  interspersed  with  small  patches  of 
brush  land,  to  a  large  extent  poplar.  I  did  not  see  any  oak  there; 
it  is  probably  too  far  north  for  that.  They  raise  a  splendid  crop  of 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  flax  in  that  region,  in  those  Provinces. 

Xow.  seven  or  eight  years  ago  there  were  not  over  a  half  a  million 
people  in  those  three  Provinces.  They  have  to-day  upward  of  a 
million  and  a  half;  and  the  strangest  thing  is  that  over  500,000  of 
our  people  have  mov^d  there  within  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  and 
they  are  pouring  in  there  now  more  than  ever. 

Xow.  I  was  here  the  other  day  when  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
spoke  about  the  question  of  wages.  It  is  true  that  there  is  not  much 
difference  in  the  wages  between  their  country  and  ours,  but  the  great 
difference  that  our  farmers  have  to  contend  with  is,  first,  in  the 
original  cost  of  acquiring  land — the  price  of  the  land — and  then 
next  in  the  amount  they  produce  per  acre. 

Now,  they  have  a  more  liberal  homestead  law  than  onrs.  A  man 
can  acquire  title  to  a  homestead  there  in  three  years,  and  if  he  has 
a  farm  of  his  own  contiguous  to  a  homestead,  he  can  live  on  his  own 
farm  and  need  not  reside  on  the  homestead.  He  is  simply  required 
to  cultivate  it.  Then  in  addition  to  getting  a  free  homestead  he  can 
buy  another  quarter  section  at  $2.50  an  acre  close  by. 

Then  is  another  matter  for  consideration.  There  is  one  thing 
in  which  they  have  excelled  us,  and  that  is  in  surveying  land.  They 
have  laid  out  roads  in  their  original  survey  so  there  is  a  public  road 
laid  out  around  every  quarter  section.  Every  quarter  section  is  on  a 
road.  Originally  they  had  a  road  laid  out  around  every  section,  but 
they  have  modified  it  now  to  some  extent  so  that  in  one  direction  it  is 
every  section  and  in  the  other  every  other  section.  You  will  find 
if  you  examine  the  plats  that  there  is  a  public  road  laid  out  just  as 
you  lay  out  a  street  on  a  city  plat — around  every  quarter  section. 

Senator  Stone.  Every  half  mile? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes,  sir;  every  quarter  section  has  a  public  road, 
and  they  do  not  have  to  wait  for  the  supervisor  or  country  officers 
to  lay  out  the  roads.  It  is  there,  and  it  remains  only  to  be  improved 
and  worked 

Now,  as  I  have  said,  they  are  pouring  in  there  at  an  enormous 
rate — the  settlers  are.  In  addition  to  the  public  lands  that  they  thus 
acquire  under  their  public-land  laws,  there  is  a  large  quantity  of 
land  owned  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.  and  by  the  various  railroad 
companies  and  by  private  concerns,  and  those  valuable  lands  can 
be  secured  at  less  than  one-half  the  price  that  they  can  on  our  side 
of  the  line  for  similar  lands.  There  is  a  rush  to-day  into  those 
Provinces,  especially  since  this  reciprocity  agitation  has  taken  place, 
that  is  unparalleled,  and  no  scheme  could  be  devised  equal  to  this  reci- 
procitv  scheme,  to  settle  up  those  Provinces  more  rapidly.  If  the 
Canadian  Government  were  to  seek  a  scheme  to  increase  and  hasten 
the  settlement  and  build  up  that  country  more  rapidly  than  it  has 
been,  no  scheme  could  be  invented  that  Avould  be  more  conducive  to 
that  end  than  this  scheme  that  has  been  inaugurated  by  the  President. 
It  is  a  scheme  to  benefit  that  country  and  to  send  our  people  there. 
The  effect  of  it  already  has  been  to  increase  tenfold  the  interests  of 
Canada,  and  it  will  prove  stagnation  and  ruin  to  our  farmers.     In 
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the  first  place  it  will  divert  them  from  grain  raising  into  other 
pursuits,  and  in  the  next  place,  instead  of  our  agricultural  counties 
growing,  our  young  people  will  go  to  Canada.  We  have  the  result 
even  now.  The  present  census  shows  how,  in  many  instances,  our 
own  agricultural  counties  have  been  standing  still. 

Now,  I  appeal  to  you  gentlemen  who  are  in  favor  of  protection— 
who  believe  in  that  system — I  appeal  to  you  to  treat  the  farmer  of 
this  country  as  you  treat  the  other  classes  of  the  community,  and  not 
make  us  the  black  sheep  in  the  fold ;  not  say  to  us  that  protection  is 
needed  by  everybody  else,  but  the  poor  farmer  can  get  along  without 
it.  That  is  the  way  the  reciprocity  bill  is  treating  us,  and  I  hope  that 
when  you  take  up  this  matter,  when  you  take  up  the  bill,  you  will 
give  due  consideration  to  these  amendments  of  mine,  which  aim  to 
take  farm  products  from  the  free  list,  but  to  reduce  the  duty  to  a 
fair  and  reasonable  basis.  I  have  not  given  as  great  protection  in 
these  amendments  as  I  might.  I  leave  a  little  margin  as  against  us, 
but  still  leave  sufficient  protection,  so  that  the  farmers  of  the  country 
will  have  the  same  protection  as  the  other  classes. 

Senator  Cullom.  Are  j^our  amendments  printed? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  printed. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  think  that  the  taking  off  of  the  protection 
on  wheat  would  injure  the  farmers  of  this  country? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes,  sir.  Years  ago  the  conditions  were  different. 
Years  ago  we  raised  much  more  than  we  consumed  in  this  country, 
and  we  had  such  a  large  surplus  of  export  that  we  failed  to  have  the 
market  for  them.  Instead  of  marketing  our  surplus  wheat  at  home, 
we  exported  it.  Under  those  conditions  it  did  not  appear  to  do  us 
much  good,  but  in  recent  years  it  has.  Take  the  whole  boundary  line 
of  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota,  and  take  the  situation  of  the  two 
States  on  the  line,  and  you  will  find  from  10  to  15  cents  a  bushel 
difference  in  wheat. 

There  have  been  cases  in  recent  years  where  farmers  in  Canada 
have  attempted  to  smuggle  wheat  in  wagons  across  the  line.  They 
have  been  arrested  and  convicted  for  violating  our  tariff  law — con- 
victed of  smuggling.  That  would  not  take  place  if  the  market  was 
the  same. 

Senator  Stone.  I  understood  your  attitude  to  be  on  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  bill  that  the  tariff  had  not  been  of  the  least  benefit  to  the 
farmer. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  do  not  know  what  I  was  reported  as  saying, 
but  I  will  state  that  my  view  has  been  that  in  past  years,  owing  to  our 
large  surplus,  the  tariff  has  been  of  little  help  to  the  farmer ;  we  had 
such  a  large  surplus,  and  we  were  exporting  that  surplus  in  the  raw 
state  instead  of  in  flour.  Our  exportable  surplus  is  diminishing  year 
by  year.  This  year  I  do  not  know  the  exact  figures,  but  I  presume 
of  the  crop  last  year  not  over  75,000,000  bushels  at  the  outside— per- 
haps not  over  50,000,000  bushels  of  wheat — will  be  exported. 

Senator  Stone.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  whether  the  opinions  you  now 
hold  respecting  the  advantage  of  a  protective  tariff  on  farm  prod- 
ucts has  been  modified,  or  if  you  have  modified  your  views  since 
three  years  ago? 

Senator  Nelson.  No,  sir ;  it  has  not ;  it  has  modified  my  views  in 
one  sense  and  not  in  another.  It  is  modfied  because  the  conditions 
are  modified,  but  I  have  always  been,  as  everybody  knows,  while  a 
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protectionist,  a  low-tariff  protectionist.  I  have  always  believed  that 
there  should  be  no  more  protection  than  was  necessary  to  protect  our 
own  people  against  the  aggression  of  others,  and  that  is  why  I  have 
offered  these  amendments  that  are  presented  to  you  to-day.  It  is 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  our  farmers  just  enough  protection  to  put 
them  on  a  par  with  the  people  of  Canada.  The  tension  does  not 
come  from  the  Provinces  east  of  the  Lakes.  All  the  Provinces  of  the 
east — Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island — all  of  them  together  do  not  raise  enough  wheat  for 
their  own  bread.  The  surplus  comes  from  those  three  great  Prov- 
inces of  the  Northwest.  The  surplus  of  wheat  from  those  Provinces 
of  the  crop  of  1910  was  over  60,000,000  bushels.  This  year  it  will  be, 
perhaps,  nearly  double  that  amount. 

Now,  there  is  one  thing  that  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to.  The 
people  go  on  these  new  lands  in  Canada,  raise  big  crops,  far  bigger 
than  we  do,  and  in  that  they  have  a  great  advantage  over  our  farm- 
ers. Their  average  crop  is  from  21  to  22  bushels  per  acre ;  ours  about 
15  bushels  per  acre.  The  great  surplus — the  exportable  surplus^ 
will  come  from  those  three  great  Provinces  between  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  That  is  going  to  be  the  granary  of  Can- 
ada, and  inside  of  10  years  it  is  my  honest  opinion  that  those  Prov- 
inces will  raise  more  wheat,  more  barley,  more  oats,  more  rye,  and 
more  flax  than  all  of  the  United  States,  and  the  question  is.  Will 
you  allow  that  avalanche — that  snowstorm  from  Canada — to  over- 
whelm us? 

That  is  the  question  before  the  committee,  and  the  question  is,  also, 
Are  you  going  to  segregate  the  farmers  from  the  other  sections  of 
the  community  and  say  to  the  farmers  that  everybody  else  is  entitled 
to  protection,  but  you  farmers  will  have  to  shift  for  j^ourselves  ? 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

STATEMENT  OF  A.  J.  KNOLLIN   (Resumed). 

Mr.  Knoixin.  ^Ir.  Chairman,  I  was  submitting  a  statement  of  the 
conditions  as  affecting  the  handling  of  sheep  in  which  I  am  interested 
in  Idaho.  I  was  stating  that  it  has  been  my  ambition  to  build  this 
flock  of  pure-bred  sheep  up  to  10,000  breeding  ewes.  Senator  Nelson, 
of  Minnesota,  has  just  covered  very  clearly  what  I  have  in  mind. 
The  opening  of  the  markets  of  the  United  States  to  Canadian  prod- 
ucts, and  with  their  desire  to  develop  their  country,  I  am  confident 
that  I  can  handle  these  sheep  to  much  better  advantage  and  handle 
them  cheaper  and  find  a  larger  market  for  them  by  moving  those 
flocks  to  Canada.  But  I  think  to  do  so  would  be  a  real  loss  to  the 
State  of  Idaho,  and  to  this  country. 

We  have  recently  passed  through  a  period  of  high-priced  meats — 
this  is  especially  true  of  hog  products.  It  is  not  difficult  to  locate  the 
reason  for  this.  We  had  previously  passed  through  a  period  of  low 
prices.  Hog  raising  was  not  only  unprofitable,  but  was  for  some  time 
conducted  at  a  serious  loss.  This  has  been  true  frequently  regarding 
the  production  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Extreme  low  prices_  lead  to  cur- 
tailment of  breeding  operations;  extreme  high  prices  stimulate  pro- 
duction, and  prices  are  extremely  high  or  low  as  the  case  may  be. 
Neither  of  these  conditions  is  ideal.  A  regular  supply  adequate  to 
the  demand,  at  prices  reasonably  remunerative  to  the  producer  and 
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not  burdensome  to  the  consumer,  are  the  desirable  conditions.  There 
are  many  things  that  enter  into  the  cost  of  production,  such  as  loca- 
tion as  to  distance  from  transportation,  distance  to  market  and  cost 
of  transportation,  drouths,  and  other  adverse  weather  conditions. 
This  is  especially  true  regarding  the  cost  of  producing  mutton.  A 
hard  winter  means  either  enlarged  expense  for  feed  or  loss  of  sheep, 
always  a  lighter  and  often  a  poorer  quality  of  wool.  A  backward 
spring  causes  loss  in  lambs.  I  find  in  raising  sheep  in  New  Mexico, 
over  a  period  of  12  years,  my  losses  have  averaged  5.6  per  cent  with 
a  maximum  loss  of  9.5  per  cent  and  a  minimum  loss  of  1.65  per  cent 
lambs  raised  has  averaged  73.2  per  cent  with  a  maximum  of  93.76 
per  cent  and  a  minimum  of  50.2  per  cent.  The  wool  clipped  has 
averaged  7.3  pounds,  a  maximum  of  8.6  per  cent  and  a  minimum  of 
6.5  per  cent.  The  wool  has  averaged  to  bring  13.7  cents  per  pound, 
with  a  maximum  of  20  cents  and  a  minimum  of  8.7  per  cent.  I  am 
interested  with  others  in  sheep  in  Idaho — three  outfits — about  the 
same  variation  prevails  there.  You  will  readily  see  that  all  of  these 
conditions  affect  the  cost  of  producing  mutton.  A  light  loss,  a  good 
lambing,  a  good  clip  of  wool,  and  a  good  price  for  it — mutton  will  be 
materially  cheaper.    Bad  conditions  and  it  will  cost  higher. 

I  have  brought  out  these  facts  to  shoAv  that  it  is  an  absolute  im- 
possibility to  produce  mutton  on  a  basis  of  a  uniform  close  margin 
of  profit.  Averages  are  of  little  value,  except  when  covering  a  period 
of  years. 

Our  country,  however,  is  so  vast  and  its  products  so  varied,  that 
we  usually  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  of  meats,  grains,  vegetables, 
and  fruits  to  supply  our  people  bountifully  at  a  reasonable  average 
cost.  We  have,  however,  in  this  country  a  distributing  element, 
which,  for  the  want  of  a  better  term,  I  will  name  tariff  agitation. 

Sheep  growing  is  the  most  sensitive  of  all  industries  to  the  influence 
of  the  tariff  for  good  or  ill.  Quick  to  anticipate  disaster  when  threat- 
ened with  competition  from  other  countries,  slow  to  recover  confi- 
dence when  again  recognized  as  an  important  industry,  and  requiring 
encouragement  for  its  continuance  and  develojDment. 

Under  adverse  circumstances,  products  of  the  factory  can  be  quickly 
curtailed  or  cheapened  to  meet  existing  conditions,  but  sheep  must  be 
cared  for  just  the  same,  even  when  the  products  are  below  cost,  and 
the  investment  loses  a  big  percentage  of  its  value.  In  1885,  there 
were  in  the  United  States  50,360,000  sheep,  with  a  value  of  $'2.14 
each,  a  total  value  of  $107,961,000.  Affected  by  agitation  for  cheaper 
wool,  followed  by  the  Mills  bill  of  1884  and  continued  agitation, 
culminating  in  the  Wilson  bill  of  1893  and  the  free- wool  period,  our 
flocks  were  reduced  in  1897  to  36,819,000— a  loss  of  13,541,000  sheep, 
with  a  valuation  of  $1.82  per  head,  amounting  to  $67,021,000;  a  loss 
in  sheep  of  26  per  cent ;  in  value,  '28  per  cent.  This  was  a  disastrous 
period  for  flockmasters,  and  had  it  continued  for  a  decade  slieep 
would  have  been  wiped  off  the  map  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  that  period  there  was  such  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  the  sheep  owners  to  get  rid  of  their  sheep  that  they  actually 
shipped  them  to  market  without  expecting  to  receive  any  returns  for 
the  sheep  whatever.  The  railroads  would  not  accept  the  sheep  for 
shipment  unless  the  freights  were  prepaid.  I  remember  one  instance 
on  the  Kansas  City  market.  Mr.  Eugene  Eust,  then  super- 
intendent of  the  yard  at  Kansas  City,  came  to  me  with  reference 
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to  a  shipment  that  had  been  in  the  yard  for  several  days,  and  said, 
"What  can  we  do  with  them  ?  "  No  commission  man  would  receive 
them  because  they  could  not  afford  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
the  charges.  I  did  not  feel  that  I  could  handle  them.  The  fact  of 
their  being  cheap  was  no  inducement  to  me  to  buy  them.  Finally, 
after  figuring  the  thing  over,  I  said,  "  If  you  will  arrange  with  the 
Santa  Fe  Railway  to  take  off  $1'2.50  freight  and  you  will  knock  off 
the  yardage  of  5  cents  a  head,  I  will  pay  the  balance  of  the  freight 
and  the  feed  charges  and  take  the  sheep,"  and  I  got  them,  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  gentlemen. 

Senator  Heybtjrn.  It  is  also  true  that  the  railroads  would  not 
accept  grain  in  the  sacks,  delivered  on  the  station  platforms,  unless 
the  freight  was  guaranteed  or  prepaid. 

Mr.  Knollix.  That  is  true,  and  on  shipments  of  horses,  also. 

Senator  Hetbuex.  Eight  down  near  you  at  that  time  there  was  a 
factory  where  they  were  buying  horses  and  working  them  up  into 
various  products. 

Mr.  Knoixin.  I  have  read  of  that;  I  did  not  go  down  to  see  it 
myself. 

Just  at  that  time  the  sheepmen  of  Texas  had  leased  lands,  bought 
lands,  and  built  fences  to  protect  their  industrj' — tied  up  the  most  of 
their  capital,  borrowing  money  on  their  sheep.  When  these  hard 
times  came,  with  low  prices  for  sheep,  they  went  down  like  a  lot  of 
ninepins.  There  was  not  in  that  whole  country  a  solvent  sheepman 
in  three  months  after  the  passage  of  that  Wilson  bill. 

The  sheep  industry,  sick  near  unto  death,  was  revived  immediately 
upon  the  election  of  our  honored  McKinley,  our  greatest  champion  of 
the  sheep  industry,  and  when  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  was  enacted  into 
law,  in  1897,  our  flock  masters,  who  had  not  entirely  given  up  hope, 
struggling  under  burdens  of  debt,  took  up  again  with  renewed  energy 
the  business  they  understood  and  loved.  New  capital  and  new  men 
were  attracted  to  the  business,  anticipating  an  advance  in  values. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  during  the  past  14  years  you  have  heard  it  said 
that  the  profits  of  sheep  husbandry  were  unduly  large,  it  was  be- 
cause of  the  legitimate  enhancement  of  values  and  through  specula- 
tion during  such  period. 

I  cited  you  to  the  ruinous  loss  in  numbers  and  depreciation  in 
value  of  our  flocks  during  a  period  of  adverse  legislation.  Consider 
now,  if  you  please,  the  effect  of  following  the  McKinley  and  Blaine 
protective  ideas  with  reference  to  reciprocal  trade  agreements.  Hav- 
ing in  1897  but  36,818,000  sheep,  with  a  valuation  of  $1.82  per  head, 
a  total  value  of  $67,000,000,  we  had,  in  1910,  57,216,000,  with  a  unit 
value  of  $4.08  and  a  total  value  of  $233,664,000,  an  increase  in  num- 
ber of  50  per  cent  and  in  value  of  248  per  cent.  In  addition  to  the 
20,398,000  live  sheep  gained,  there  were  5,000,000  increase  in  the 
number  of  sheep  slaughtered.  Gentlemen,  these  are  facts  that  I 
trust  you  will  carefully  consider  before  you  give  your  prestige  to 
any  bill  that  opens  up  a  way  for  displanting  our  mutton  and  lambs. 
Continued  protection  to  this  important  industry  means  a  further 
rapid  increase  in  our  flocks,  and  it  will  be  Imt  a  short  time  until  we 
produce  in  the  United  States  all  the  wool-  needed  and  largely  aug- 
ment our  meat  supply.  The  man  who  has  his  capital  invested,  much 
of  it  borrowed,  knowing  the  close  margin  upon  which  he  is  working, 
looks  upon  the  movement  for  a  lowering  of  prices  of  his  products— 
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mutton  and  wool — with  extreme  apprehension;  and  even  now,  hav- 
ing a  vivid  remembrance  of  the  rum  wrought  by  free  wool,  he  is 
seeking  safety  from  utter  ruin  by  sale  of  his  sheep.  I  have  absolute 
knowledge  that  to-day  the  majority  of  the  range  sheep  in  the  United 
States  could  be  purchased  at  a  discount  of  one-third  of  their  value 
of  a  year  ago.  This  means  for  the  sheep  grower  that  the  profit 
earned  above  a  very  low  interest  on  money  invested  during  our 
period  of  prosperity  has  been  wiped  out  and  sheep  men  again  find 
themselves  burdened  with  debts  and  their  credit  greatly  curtailed. 

Senator  Gallingee.  The  suggestion  is  now  being  made  that  the 
duty  on  wool  should  be  reduced  to  5  cents  a  pound.  What  do  you 
think  that  will  result  in  ? 

Mr.  Knoij.in.  Senator,  I  think  that  would  result  in  a  rapid  de- 
crease in  our  flocks. 

Senator  Gallinger.  It  would  not  be  quite  so  bad  as  free  wool;  it 
would  make  some  trouble  for  the  sheep  men,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Knollin.  If  we  built  a  fence  to  confine  cattle,  and  we  left  off 
the  top  board  that  was  necessary  to  keep  those  cattle  from  going  over 
that  fence,  our  fence  would  be  of  little  value. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  If  you  take  one  of  the  four  wheels  off  a  wagon, 
you  would  disable  the  wagon. 

Mr.  Knollin.  Not  quite  so  bad  as  taking  off  the  fifth  wheel,  but  it 
is  bad  enough. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  read  a  letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  McClure, 
secretary  of  our  association — or,  rather,  it  is  addressed  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  through  Mr.  JMcClure,  our  secretary : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

(Tbrough  Hon.  W.  S.  McClure,  secretary  Natlonnl  Woolgrowers.) 

George  J.  Currin  &  Sons  hfive  the  second  largest  sheep  and  wool  plant  iu 
Morrow  County,  Oreg.  We  have  owned  and  conducted  this  plant  since  1904; 
our  concern  involves  20,000  acres  of  deeded  land  and  12,000  sheep.  We  are  in 
debt  about  one-third  the  value  of  this  property.  We  have  put  the  sarings  of 
two  generations  of  pioneer  life,  since  1845,  in  here.  In  the  first  of  these  years 
we  were  enabled  to  accumulate  some  means  and  add  to  and  make  our  concern  ' 
what  it  is  in  land  and'  sheep ;  under  ordinary  circumstances  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  make  some  money  now,  but  with  the  added  expense  of  summer  range, 
the  high  price  of  competent  help,  and  the  high  price  of  living,  we  will  be  unable 
to  do  so.  In  1910,  a  year  of  ordinary  sales — not  up  to  the  average — we  sold 
off  our  place  in  yearling  sheep  and  wool  $30,000  worth.  After  hiring  15  to  30 
men  for  every  day  in  the  year  and  paying  all  other  expenses  of  a  plant  of  our 
kind  we  barely  had  a  margin  of  profit.  This  year,  1911,  with  prospects  ol 
putting  wool  on  the  free  list  and  the  kindred  feeling  of  the  sheep  interests,  we 
are  compelled  now,  in  April,  1911,  to  sell  yearling  mixed  sheep  for  $2  per  head, 
while  one  year  ago  the  same  quality  yearlings  readily  brought  $3.50  per  head. 
One  year  ago  the  average  price  of  our  quality  of  wool  sold  here  in  the  fleece  for 
15  cents. 

The  prospects  to-day  are  that  this  year's  clip  will  sell  at  one-third  less  in 
price  than  lust  year,  and  in  fact  there  are  no  buyers  in  sight  at  any  price. 

The  Congress  can  readily  see  wh(M-e  the  sheep  and  wool  business  has  gone 
out  here  in  Oregon  in  one  year  with  the  simple  agitation  of  the  putting  of 
wool  on  the  free  list.  If  you  or  any  set  of  living  men  can  calculate  how  we 
can  stay  in  the  business  and  live — with  high  labor  (for  we  can  not  cut  wages 
when  only  the  very  best  that  money  will  hire  will  answer  our  purpose),  high 
living  expense,  and  high  taxes — you  can  do  more  than  humanity  in  these  parts 
have  been  iible  to  do.  We  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  termination  of  this  agrl- 
tatlon  of  the  tariff  question.  Meantime  we  are  ofCering  our  lands  for  sale  at 
the  minimum  price,  and  we  are  willing,  with  the  present  prospects  in  view,  to 
go  out  of  the  business.  But  until  such  time  as  we  can  close  out  our  affairs 
we,  the  three  of  us,  with  all  we  have  put  into  this  sheep  business,  and  the 
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chance  of  losing  it  all  througli  this  depression,  absolutely  expect  to  work  for 
nothing. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Geo.  J.  Curbin  &  Sons, 

Htppncr,  Mornrw  County,  Oreg. 
April  26,  1911. 

Gentlemen,  I  could  fill  a  volume  with  just  such  expressions  from 
men  that  are  engaged  in  the  business. 

Sheep  growing,  having  a  valuation  in  1910  of  over  $233,000,000, 
and  represented  and  owned  by  about  785,000  men,  should  be  of  im- 
portance enough  in  itself  to  make  the  industry  worth  preserving. 
However,  if  its  rights  of  existence  are  dependent  upon  something 
more  than  intrinsic  value,  I  can  cite  to  you  many  reasons  of  great 
importance. 

From  personal  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  "West,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  assert  that  sheep  husbandry  has  advanced  that  vast 
domain  in  wealth  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  men  who  have  been 
and  who  are  to-day  developing  the  West  are  the  home  builders.  In 
the  early  days,  when  mining  and  cattle  growing  predominated,  towns 
were  small  and  far  between.  It  has  been  said  of  the  first  railroads 
that  were  built  that  they  seemed  like  bridges  thousands  of  miles 
long,  connecting  the  fertile  spots  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans.  The  deA^elopment  of  this  vast  region  is  one  of  the  marvels 
of  all  ages.  It  commenced,  as  we  know,  when  the  man  with  the 
plow  came.  At  first  progress  was  slow,  discouraging  to  stay,  im- 
possible to  leave.  There  was  land  everywhere,  natural  grasses, 
flowers,  and  weeds,  virtually  free  for  the  man  who  could  utilize  them. 
Following  the  pioneers  came  the  sheep.  They  for  a  time  subsisted 
upon  the  natural  grasses  and  browsed  the  year  round,  but  it  was  soon 
found  that  it  was  more  profitable  to  feed  during  the  winter  months 
than  to  take  chances  of  heavy  losses.  The  sheepmen  became  the 
buyers  of  the  products  of  the  farmers,  the  farmer  and  the  flock- 
ma'ster  working  hand  in  hand,  frequently  the  flockmaster  becoming 
also  a  cultivator  of  the  soil  and  the  farmer  also  a  flockmaster  as  well. 
By  this  happy  alliance  grasses  that  had  for  ages  flourished  and  died 
or  been  consumed  by  buffaloes  and  wild  horses  became  converted 
into  money,  and  so  it  has  continued  until  the  present  time.  I  my- 
self have  bought  the  farmers'  product — corn,  oats,  and  hay — in  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska -at  from  10  cents  to  75  cents  per  bushel  for  the 
grain  and  from  $1.50  to  $10  per  ton  for  hay. 

When  transportation  became  convenient  and  cheaper  and  the  East 
developed  her  great  manufacturing  industries  and  required  food 
supplies,  the  Middle  States  were  prepared— and  sheep  husbandry, 
mixid  you,  had  been  of  untold  benefit  in  this  preparation— so  when 
the  products  of  the  farm  became  too  valuable  for  profitable  use  by 
the  sheepmen  they  followed  on  after  the  man  with  the  plow— west- 
ward. The  plains  lands  of  Colorado,  moistened  by  the  waters  of  the 
snow-capped  peaks  of  her  mountains  and  kissed  by  the  warmth  of 
perpetual  sunshine,  yielded  bountifully  to  the  husbandman,  and  soon 
he  found  himself  in  the  same  position  as  were  the  farmers  in  the 
earlier  days  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  possessed  of  surplus  products 
and  without  a  market. 

In  Colorado,  I  myself  have  bought  alfalfa  hay  at  from  $2  to  $8 
per  ton;  wheat  and  barley  at  from  55  cents  to  $1.25  per  hundred- 
weight.    These  extreme  low  prices  prevailed  in  the  latter  eighties 
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and  early  nineties,  but  with  the  growth  of  the  sheep-feeding  industry 
in  Colorado — for  several  years  past  there  having  been  fed  iri  that 
State  about  1,000,000  sheep  and  lambs  a  year — the  Colorado  farmer 
is  insured  a  stable  market  for  his  hay  and  his  grain. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  little  less  than  a  crime  that  the  feeders  of  sheep 
and  lambs  scattered  now  throughout  the  East  and  West  and  the 
Middle  States,  should  make  a  loss  on  this  last  winter's  feeding,  con- 
servatively estimated  at  $6,000,000.  There  is  no  question  but  what 
the  agitation  for  free  wool  and  mutton  is  largely  accountable  for  this 
disastrous  loss.  Do  you  think — permit  me  to  ask—  that  these  serious 
losses  will  encourage  and  perpetuate  the  production  of  mutton? 
Most  surely  not. 

On  the  other  hand  I  know  many  men  who  are  completely  dis- 
couraged and  who  say  that  as  long  as  they  must  take  chances  of 
ruinous  markets,  caused  by  needless  and  thoughtless  agitation,  they 
will  never  again  feed  a  sheep. 

In  confirmation  of  my  opinion,  I  will  read  a  letter  from  Senator 
W.  H.  Drake,  of  Fort  Collins,  Colo.  Senator  Drake  has  fed  a  great 
many  lambs  and  sheep  for  20  years.  He  is  a  man  well  posted  on 
affairs  and  competent  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  adverse  legislation. 

He  was  State  senator  for  two  terms  and  member  of  the  State  board 
of  agriculture  for  a  number  of  years  and  has  given  much  of  his  time 
and  worked  hard  for' the  up-building  of  the  agricultural  resources  of 
Colorado. 

Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  May  11,  19V. 
Mr.  S.  AY.  McCluke. 

"Sir  Dear  Sik:  Your  letter  received  and  contents  noted.  I  am  very  sorry 
that  I  can  not  come  and  testify  before  this  committee.  The  truth  is  that  I 
fed  43,000  lnml)s  this  vi'inter  and  lost  so  much  money  that  I  can  not  eveu  spare 
the  time. 

The  thonght  that  the  Democrats  were  going  to  take  the  tariff  off  wool  has 
cost  my  partners  and  myself  between  forty  and  tifty  thousand  dollars  this 
winter.  If  Congress  admits  frozen  meats  free  It  will  ruin  both  the  grower 
and  feeder.  Our  rich  Colorado  alfalfa  lands  will  depreciate  one-half  in  value 
in  almost  no  time. 

I  further  believe  they  are  determined  to  do  this  and  that  no  amount  of 
argument  will  do  any  good.  It  will  be  necessary  to  establish  free-soup  houses 
in  every  block  in  the  United  States  before  people  will  change  their  mind. 
When  they  do  we  will  have  another  period  of  30  or  40  years  of  prosperity 
under  Republican  rule.    That  is  after  they  get  tired  of  so,up. 

Tours,  truly,  '  W.  A.  Dk.vke. 

i^Ir.  Chairman,  along  in  January  I  met  Senator  Drake  and  he 
t^howed  me  some  pictures.  He  had  just  returned  from  a  trip  in 
Canada — through  the  Province  of  Alberta — and  he  had  several  pic- 
tures of  steers  that  he  found  grazing  up  there  in  the  open  country. 
and  the  pictures  show,  and  Senator  Drake  says  it  is  true,  that  those 
steers  were  in  fine  condition,  almost  good  enough  at  that  time  for 
export  purposes.  Senator  Drake  was  so  much  taken  with  that 
country  that,  having  in  mind  that  possibly  the  markets  of  the 
rjniterl  States  would  be  open  to  the  products  of  Canada,  he  bought 
some  land  up  there,  bought  it  very  cheap,  land  that  can  be  irrigated, 
that  cost  him  one-fifth  of  Avhat  his  lands  are  worth  out  at  Fort  Col- 
lins, Colo.  lie  looked  up  the  matter  of  buying  sheep  in  this  coun- 
try— lambs — and  taking  them  up  to  that  country,  feeding  them,  and 
returning  them  to  the  Chicago  market,  and  he  found  that  he  could 
do  this :  He  could  buy  lambs  in  Montana,  take  them  into  that  country^ 
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buy  feed  to  fatten  them,  and  return  them  to  Chicago,  with  a  shorter 
haul  and  consequently  at  a  smaller  freight  rate,  at  less  cost  than  he 
handles  his  business  at  the  present  time,  going  into  New  Mexico, 
Idaho,  or  Oregon  and  buying  his  lambs  and  feeding  them  in  Colo- 
rado. He  say.-;.  "  I  have  my  interests  up  there,  and  if  they  don't  want 
me  producing  food  products  and  employing  labor  in  the  United 
States  I  can  go  to  Canada  and  do  the  work  up  there,"  and  that  bears 
out  the  statement  that  Senator  Xelson  made  and  Mr.  Hagenbarth 
has  made,  and  I  could  go  on  and  name  a  great  numl^er  of  men  I 
know,  not  drifters,  if  you  please,  but  men,  who,  like  Senator  Nelson 
said,  in  the  early  days  were  accustomed  to  building  their  cabin  out 
on  the  Government  land  with  the  hope  that  in  time  they  might  atford 
a  more  coinfortable  home.  We  can  not  get  Government  lands  here 
at  the  present  that  are  situated  convenient  to  transportation,  but 
there  are  millions  and  millions  of  acres  in  Canada  ripe  and  ready 
for  the  husbandman,  and  Canada  is  inviting  us  to  come  up  there  and 
help  in  their  development. 

I  stated  that  civilization  had  been  advanced  in  the  great  West  by 
the  sheep  industry.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  sheepman  employing 
at  times  the  ranchmen  and  their  sons  and  providing  them  with  a 
market  for  their  hay  and  grains,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
them  to  have  stayed. 

The  men  with  the  plow  and  the  men  with  the  shepherd's  crook, 
gentlemen,  are  the  men  who  believe  in  founding  homes  and  cnncern- 
ing  themselves  Avith  the  God-given  blessings,  mothers  and  children, 
churches  and  schools,  and  I  defy  any  man  to  jsoint  to  a  considerable 
area  of  the  great  West  where  the  creation  of  wealth  and  the  advance- 
ment of  civilizing  influences  have  not  been  accelerated,  if  you  please, 
by  sheep  husbandry.  I  think  it  would  be  true  to  say  the  same  of  New 
England  and  the  eastern  Middle  States,  for  in  the  early  days  the 
pioneers  therein  were  assisted  in  surrounding  themselves  with  com- 
forts by  profits  from  woolgrowing. 

The  agricultural  interests  of  the  South  laid  dormant  until  the 
demand  for  their  farm  products  and  wise  legislation  protecting  the 
products  that  needed  it  from  ruinous  competition  afforded  a  market 
at  prices  remunerative  to  the  producer.  Cotton  growing  was  given 
a  wonderful  impetus  when  the  value  of  cotton  seed  was  discovered, 
and  I  want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  who  are  especially  interested  in 
tlie  welfare  of  the  South  that  the  sheep  industry  has  and  will  con- 
tinue to  benefit  you  more  by  the  use  of  cottonseed  cake  and  meal  for 
fattening  sheep  than  you  will  ever  receive  from  having  the  use  of  the 
Canadian  market  opened  free  to  the  products  of  cotton  seed. 

I  have  never  personally  gone  through  this  vast  country  in  Canada. 
Senator  Drake  tells  me  that  the  soil  and  the  climate  there  are  espe- 
cially adapted  to  growing  flax;  flaxseed  and  the  products  of  flaxseed 
to  a"  great  extent  come  into  competition  with  cottonseed  products, 
another  important  point  that  should  be  considered  from  the  view- 
point of  the  southern  interests. 

Further,  it  will  follow  in  the  South  as  it  has  in  New  England  and 
our  Middle  West,  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  must  be  considered, 
and  this  brings  us  to  another  valuable  factor  to  consider  with  ref- 
erence to  the  value  of  the  sheep  industry.  Sheep  are  not  only  con- 
servators of  our  natural  resources,  such  as  grasses,  weeds,  and  browse, 
but  they  enrich  the  soil  and  increase  its  productiveness.    Clover  and 
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sheep  properly  managed  would  restore  to  their  original  state  of  fer- 
tility the  run-down,  worn-out,  and  abandoned  New  England  farms  in 
a  decade.  The  cotton  growers  of  the  South  will,  sooner  or  later,  be 
obliged  to  provide  for  the  enrichment  of  the  soil.  This  condition,  as 
I  understand  it,  is  already  a  problem  with  them,  as  it  is  also  with  the 
corn  grower  of  our  Middle  States  and  the  wheat  growers  of  Minnesota 
and  the  Dakotas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  brought  some  pictures,  as  I  have  said,  of 
some  sheep  growing  in  Idaho.  The  flock  was  started  about  14  years 
ago  with  400  ewes.  The  increase  from  this  flock  up  to  last  fall  has 
brought  the  number  up  to  3,000  breeding  ewes,  and  next  fall  we  ex- 
pect to  have  4,000.  We  have  a  total  of  about  7,400  head.  I  will  pass 
these  pictures  to  Senator  Heyburn.  Gentlemen,  those  sheep,  when 
the  pictures  were  taken,  had  come  down  from  the  mountains,  where 
they  had  summered,  and  were  taken  about  the  1st  of  October  to  the 
pastures  and  there  remained  during  the  breeding  season  until  the  1st 
of  November,   and  the  pictures  were  taken  on  that  day. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Let  me  ask  you  just  where  this  picture  was 
taken. 

Mr.  Knollin.  Taken  on  what  is  known  as  the  KnoUin's  Blackfoot 
ranch,  in  the  Blackfoot  Eiver  district  in  Idaho. 

Senator  Hbtbuek.  Between  Soda  Springs  and  Blackfoot? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Yes,  sir;  12  miles  north  of  Soda  Springs.  There 
was  a  shearing  corral  about  10  or  12  years  ago  on  this  land  and  the 
land  was  on  an  open  trail,  many  sheep  crossing  the  river  on  a  bridge 
at  this  point,  and,  gentlemen,  there  was  no  more  grass  growing  there 
at  that  time  than  there  is  in  the  corridors  of  this  building ;  absolutely 
no  grass ;  and  I  fenced  it  and  kept  it  fenced  for  two  years,  sowing  in 
grass  seed  and  harrowing  it,  and  two  years  ago  those  pictures  were 
taken. 

Two  years  ago  we  had  pastured  4,000  sheep  there — the  day  those 
pictures  were  taken — for  32  days,  and  if  I  remember  right, 
Dr.  McClure  figures  that  out  that  it  was  equal  to  pasturing  one  sheep 
to  the  acre  for  six  months  and  we  have  not  reached  the  limit  of  the 
possibilities  of  improving  this  pasture.  I  can  pasture  more  sheep 
there  now  than  then,  but  would  be  obliged  to  cut  the  hay.  The  grass 
grows  very  high  there  now,  too  rank  to  make  good  pasture;  we 
will  get  better  results  if  we  mow  this  grass  and  turn  the  water 
over  it  and  let  the  second  crop  come  up ;  by  doing  that  we  will  have 
much  better  pasture  when  we  bring  our  sheep  down  for  breeding. 
Eleven  hundred  lambs  had  been  taken  from  their  mothers  32  days 
when  those  pictures  were  taken,  and  they  do  not  look  bad;  they  were 
fat.  And  you  will  observe  that  there  is  considerable  grass  left. 
I  think  I  have  one  pasture  that  has  been  fenced  for  15  years  that  will 
run  two  sheep  to  the  acre  and  a  milch  cow  to  four  or  five  acres 
and  the  work  horses.  At  the  time  I  took  it,  it  would  not  run  10 
sheep  through  the  summer. 

Senator  Heyburn.  How  much  hay  do  you  feed  per  hundred  sheep, 
or  any  other  unit  ? 

Mr.  Knollin.  That  varies  greatly  according  to  the  years. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Well,  take  an  average  year. 

Mr.  Knollin.  Well,  on  the  average  we  will  feed  around  100  to 
125  tons  per  thousand  sheep.  This  particular  flock  we  lamb  in  March 
under  shed,  and  it  takes  considerable  more  hay  and  we  feed  them 
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considerable  grain.     I  have  statements  to  show  exactly  what  they 
consumed. 

Senator  Hetbtirn.  You  can  put  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Knollin.  I  will ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Is  the  cost  of  producing  sheep  about  the  same 
in  your  section  of  the  State  as  it  is  on  the  Wood  ranch  where  Mr. 
Hagenbarth's  sheep  are  ? 

Mr.  Knollin.  In  the  Soda  Spring  country  I  would  say  about  the 
same.  I  have  an  interest  in  sheep  that  we  run  on  Little  Lost  River 
where  I  can  run  them  a  little  cheaper  than  the  Wood  live  stock  people 
can. 

Senator  Hetbtjrn.  Would  you  do  that  at  some  expense  to  the 
sheep  ? 

Mr.  KxoLLiN.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  We  have  some  very  fine  sheep 
there,  and  further  we  have  a  small  area  of  country  that  is  a  good 
winter  range,  but  it  would  not  be  safe  to  take  sheep  out  there  without 
any  provision  being  made  for  feeding  them  in  the  winter  for  they 
might  be  snowed  under.  We  winter  them  out  partly  and  don't  have 
so  much  hay  to  feed,  and  we  can  grow  our  sheep  a  little  bit  cheaper 
over  there  than  we  can  farther  south  and  east,  in  the  State. 

Senator  Heybtjen.  Do  you  raise  your  own  alfalfa  ? 

Mr.  Knollin.  We  raise  nearly  all  of  it  now.  In  the  earlier  times, 
however,  we  bought  it.  Our  production  of  hay  has  increased  and  our 
sheep  production  has  increased.  I  have  a  statement  showing  how 
many  sheep  we  shipped  years  back  and  how  many  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  raise  alfalfa  on  the  highlands  or  the  low- 
lands? 

Mr.  Knollin.  It  depends  on  the  conditions.  Our  lowest  lands 
lying  right  next  to  the  river  are  not  our  alfalfa  lands.  What  we 
term  our  bench  lands  grow  the  best  alfalfa. 

Senator  Hexbuen.  Where  you  get  water  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Yes,  sir;  and  where  the  drainage  is  good.  Alfalfa 
will  not  grow  very  well  on  our  wild  meadow  lands  that  are  under 
water  part  of  the  year. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  jbu  arrangements  made  for  putting  water 
on  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Or  do  you  depend  on  the  rainfall  ? 

Mr.  Knollin.  No,  sir;  we  irrigate. 

Senator  Hetbtjrn.  Are  all  your  lands  irrigated  ? 

Mr.  Knollin.  No,  sir.  I  will  modify  that  by  saying,  so  far  as  the 
lands  are  concerned  that  I  am  interested  in,  practically  all  of  them 
can  be  irrigated,  but  we  have  not  developed  them  to  that  point  yet. 

Senator  Hetbtjrn.  From  what  stream  would  you  bring  water  to 
irrigate  this  land  ? 

Mr.  Knollin.  From  Little  Lost  Eiver. 

Senator  Heybtjen.  From  those  rivers  in  the  country  about  Soda 

Springs?  .  rr,  /-(      i  j 

Mr.   Knollin.  From  the  Portneuf  River,  Toponse   Creek,   and 

Twenty-four  Mile  Creek ;  we  gather  water  from  those  streams. 
Senator  Hbtbtjen.  Your  water  is  all  on  the  west  slope  of  Bear 

River  ? 
Mr.  Knollin.  Well,  north  of  Bear  River. 
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Senator  Heybuen.  The  Government  has  made  an  adverse  report 
on  Bear  River. 

Mr.  Knollin.  "We  do  not  get  any  water  from  Bear  Eiver.    We 

use  some  water  from  the  Blackfoot  River  on  some  of  the  land. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Well,  you  afford  the  principal  market  for  the 
hay  that  is  raised  down  there,  the  cattlemen  and  sheepmen,  do  they 
not? 

Mr.  Knollin-.  Yes,  sir;  they  do,  indeed. 

Senator  Heybuen.  There  would  be  no  use  in  raising  alfalfa  and 
paying  water  rates  for  raising  it  unless  you  had  your  market. 

Mr.  Knollin.  No,  sir.  I  know  that  a  year  ago  last  winter  we  had 
a  very  hard  winter,  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  sheepmen  and 
cattlemen  to  buy  hay  late  in  the  spring  at  exorbitant  prices  which  we 
could  not  afford,  but  the  hay  was  scarce  and  the  farmers  who  raised 
it  took  advantage  of -the  situation,  and  we  paid  as  high  as  from  $12 
to  $18  a  ton  for  hay.  Last  year  the  farmers  started  out  asking  $6 
or  $7  a  ton  for  their  hay,  and  the  sheepmen  did  not  feel  that  they 
could  afford  that  price  for  it. 

Senator  Heybdrn.  The  farmers  carried  it  over? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Yes,  sir.  The  winter  was  favorable  and  the  sheep 
men  thought  that  they  could  get  through  without  much  hay  and  con- 
sequently did  not  buy  it,  and  there  are  thousands  of  tons,  I  am  told 
about  40.000,  of  hay  in  one  district  there  that  could  not  be  sold  this 
spring. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Could  they  not  ship  that  elsewhere ;  could  they 
not  ship  that  ha^'  to  the  markets? 

Mr.  Knollin.  The  great  transportation  cost  would  make  it  so 
high  they  could  not  afford  to  ship  it  to  the  market  centers. 

We  have,  too,  another  valid  and  important  reason  for  encouraging 
sheep  husbandry. 

During  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1909,  to  June  30,  1910,  there  were 
slaughtered  in  the  United  States,  under  Federal  inspection,  11,149.937 
sheep,  and  of  this  number  only  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  were  con- 
demned, by  far  the  least  condemnation  of  any  of  our  domestic  ani- 
mals slaiightered.  Could  a  better  argument  be  advanced  than  this? 
I  believe,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  health  of 
our  sheep  should  not  be  jeopardized  by  the  admittance  of  animals 
from  foreign  countries,  and  that  the  production  of  meat,  practically 
pure,  should  be  encouraged. 

I  have  still  another  very  important  reason  to  present.  We  need 
the  sheep,  gentlemen,  for  their  industrial  habits.  They  gather,  when 
given  the  opportunity,  from  the  waste  places  on  our  farms,  in  the 
fertile  valleys  of  our  mountains,  from  the  hills,  the  rugged  monn- 
tains,  and  from  the  desert,  not  only  sustenance  for  their  own  living, 
but  they  provide  food  and  raiment  for  the  comfort  of  mankind  and 
increase  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  on  which  they  graze. 

In  Utah  and  Nevada  and  part  of  Idaho  and  Oregon  we  have 
what  is  known  as  the  desert  country,  land  that  up  until  the  present 
time  it  has  not  been  possible  to  provide  water  for  irrigation,  and 
there  is  practically  no  rainfall  in  the  winter  in  that  country.  There 
is  a  little  rain  in  the  spring  that  starts  the  grass,  and  it  grows 
sparsely,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sheep  taken  out  on 
those  deserts  in  the  Avinter,  dependin.o;  upon  the  snow  in  the  foothills 
and  the  mountains  and  that  which  sometimes  falls  on  the  desert  for 
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water.  There  is  no  other  animal  that  can  live  out  on  those  deserts 
and  gather  in  the  feed  that  grows  there,  excepting  the  sheep. 

Senator  Sjioot.  That  is  the  principal  range  for  many  of  the  sheep 
in  the  West. 

Mr.  Knollin.  Yes,  sir.  And  we  have  in  that  section  of  the  coim- 
trv  a  great  deal  more  range — that  is,  we  can  carry  more  sheep  on 
those  deserts  than  we  have  summer  range  for  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  HEYBUiix.  They  eat  wliite  sage,  don't  they? 

Mr.  Kkollin.  All  kinds;  the  bud  sage,  and  black  sage  when  the 
snow  is  deep.  The  bud  sage  does  not  grow  very  high  and  it  has  a 
little  tender  bud  on  it.  I  think  there  are  some  10  or  15  varieties  of 
that  sage  the  sheep  eat. 

Senator  Stojje.  How  many  sheep  have  vou? 

Mr.  Kkolli>^  All  told? 

Senator  Stone.  Yes. 

Mr.  K>olli:n.  I  have  now  an  interest  in  about  42,000  grown  sheep, 
and  the  lambs  this  spring  I  suppose  would  bring  it  up  somewhere 
around  70,000. 

Senator  Stone.  Are  they  in  Idaho? 

Mr.  Knollin.  About  half  in  Idaho. 

Senator  Stone.  Where  are  the  others? 

]Mr.  Knollin.  In  New  Mexico. 

Senator  Stone.  What  kind  of  grass  have  you  on  j'our  sheep  range 
in  Idaho? 

j\Ir.  Knollin.  Snow  falls  in  my  part  of  the  State  of  Idaho  early  in 
the  fall,  usually  before  it  freezes,  often  to  a  depth  in  the  valleys  in 
the  lower  countries  on  a  level  from  3  to  5  feet  and  in  the  mountains 
from  1.5  to  60  feet  in  drifts,  and  that  prevents  the  ground  from 
freezing.  In  the  spring,  when  the  sun  comes  out,  just  as  soon  as  the 
snow  melts  the  grass  starts.  We  have  a  great  many  varieties  of 
grass  there;  we  have  the  blue  stem,  and  the  Kentucky  blue  grass  is 
coming  in  out  there  where  the  country  has  been  grazed  over  by 
sheep,  to  the  surprise  of  all  of  us,  without  the  seed  ever  having  been 
sown.  Any  kind  of  grass  does  well  in  that  country  if  you  sow  it 
and  irrigate  it  to  start  it.  But,  as  to  our  native  grasses,  there  are 
untold  varieties.  We  have  browse  of  the  Buck  and  the  brush  and 
the  different  kinds  of  brush  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  any  buffalo  grass? 

Mr.  Knolltn.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  have  the  buffalo  grass. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  the  grammel  grass? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Not  a  great  deal  of  it.  We  have  those  in  New- 
Mexico  on  our  ranges  there,  but  in  Idaho  it  is  more  of  a'  blue  stem, 
and  this  grass  that  I  speak  of  as  growing  up  high  in  the  pastures  is 
a  different  kind  than  we  use  and  find  in  the  mountains  on  the  foot- 
hills.   It  is  grass  that  grows  along  the  streams. 

Senator  Stone.  You  have  the  blue  stem  ? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Yes,  sir;  and  timothy. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  run  any  cattle  on  your  Idaho  range  ? 

Mr.  Knollin.  I  am  more  especially  engaged  in  the  sheep  business, 
but  on  each  one  of  those  ranges  we  have  a  certain  amount  of  land 
along  the  streams  that  grows  coarser  grass  that  is  not  suitable  for 
sheep,  and  we  keep  enough  cattle  to  feed  that  off;  and  we  feed  the 
tops  and  bottoms  of  our  haystacks  to  cattle,  feed  that  sheep  will  not 
eat. 
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Senator  Stone.  About  how  many  cattle  do  you  run  on  the  range? 

Mr.  Knollin.  In  this  particular  range  we  aim  to  keep  about  300. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  feed  them  in  winter  ? 

Mr.  Knollin.  We  feed  these  cattle  the  tops  of  our  haystacks  and 
the  bottoms  that  sheep  won't  eat,  these  coarser  grasses  that  grow 
along  the  river. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  they  feed  on  grass  during  the  winter  ? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Yes,  sir;  quite  a  little. 

Senator  Keen.  That  is  on  the  Colorado? 

Mr.  Knollin.  No,  sir ;  in  Idaho.  We  have  oat  straw  that  we  feed 
that  they  do  well  on. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  have  to  feed  your  sheep  through  the  winter 
or  do  they  range  out? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Some  of  the  sheep  that  I  am  interested  in — those 
you  see  pictures  of — are  fed  every  winter  all  winter  through ;  we  start 
feeding  the  1st  of  December,  and  last  year  was  the  latest  we  ever 
ran  them  on  our  pastures ;  we  fed  them  from  the  2d  day  of  January. 
I  should  say  they  averaged  from  the  15th  day  of  December  until 
we  turned  them  out  the  10th  day  of  April.  During  the  winter  they 
are  fed  just  the  same  as  any  sheep  in  this  country,  except  out  there 
we  have  a  fall  of  snow  at  intervals  that  keeps  the  ground  clean,  and 
we  feed  our  sheep  hay  out  on  the  snow — scatter  it  right  out  on  the 
snow — and  they  pick  up  every  particle  of  it  clean.  We  are  not 
equipped  with  troughs  and  hay  racks  like  eastern  feed  lots. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  it  true  that  neither  sheep  nor  cattle  can  go 
through  the  winter  in  Idaho  unless  they  are  fed?  I  mean  can  they 
subsist  on  a  range  without  feeding  them  hay  or  grain? 

Mr.  Knollin.  That  was  the  condition  years  ago,  excepting  that,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  never  wanted  to  take  the  chance  of  heavy 
loss,  and  I  have  always  provided  feed  for  protection  against  storms; 
I  thought  it  was  cheaper  to  feed  them  than  to  take  chances  of  heavy 
losses.  I  remember  one  time  of  furnishing  money  with  which  to 
buy  a  lot  of  sheep  to  sell.  I  was  in  partners  with  a  young  man. 
We  were  to  winter  them  in  Nevada,  and  I  said,  you  had  better  buy 
seven  or  eight  hundred  tons  of  hay  and  provide  feed  for  the  sheep  in 
winter.  He  said  he  did  not  thinlc  that  was  necessary.  I  said  I 
thought  it  very  essential.  He  thought  it  over  and  figured  it  out, 
and  finally  said  we  would  have  to  pay  so  much  for  the  hay  that  we 
could  afford  to  lose  so  many  sheep  before  we  would  be  money  out 
of  pocket.  I  told  him  that  I  was  borrowing  money  to  buy  those 
sheep,  and  that  I  could  not  borrow  money  on  dead  sheep,  and  I 
wanted  to  buy  the  hay.  Now,  at  this  time,  a  man  who  will  under- 
take to  run  sheep  in  Idaho  the  year  around  without  providing  for 
feed  is  tempting  Providence. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  the  sheep  that  you  have  just  been  speaking 
of,  where  the  young  man  did  not  want  to  buy  the  hay.  Did  you 
buy  it? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  How  long  ago  was  that? 

Mr.  Knollin.  That  was  about  1898,  about  12  or  13  years  ago,  as 
well  as  I  can  remember. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  even  that  far  back  would  you  consider  it  safe 
to  let  cattle  run  without  any  preparation  for  feeding? 

Mr.  Knollin.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Stoke.  You  would  not  be  willing  to  take  the  chances  on 
the  range  ? 

Mr.  Knollin.  I  preferred  a  safer  investment  and  smaller  profits. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  in  your  experience,  was  there  any  time  in 
Idaho  when  you  could  do  that? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Safely? 

Mr.  Knollin.  No,  sir.  You  could  not  know  beforehand  vv'hat  the 
winter  would  be.  There  have  been  years  when  sheep  have  been  win- 
tered throughout  without  feed,  year  after  year,  and  then  there  might 
have  been  a  bad  year  when  they  would  have  a  heavy  loss,  which 
would  practically  wipe  out  all  the  profits  of  the  good  years. 

Senator  Stone.  Isn't  that  true  of  cattle,  also  ? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Yes,  sir;  more  true  of  cattle  than  sheep,  in  my 
opinion.     Sheep  will  stand  the  storms  where  cattle  will  not. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  Alberta  is  the  Province  north  of  your  State? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  How  far  is  that  north  of  where  you  are  running 
your  ranches? 

Mr.  Knollin.  It  is  about  four,  five,  or  six  hundred  miles  north,  I 
should  say.  I  am  running  in  southern  Idaho;  well,  probably  400 
miles. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  it  is  as  wintry  and  cold  up  there  as  it  is  down 
in  Idaho,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Decidedly  not. 

Senator  Stone.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Knollin.  No,  sir;  the  climate  in  Canada  is  milder  than  in 
Idaho.  I  am  speaking  of  where  I  am  running  my  sheep,  which  is 
from  4,500  to  6,500  feet  elevation ;  in  Canada  their  elevation  is  lower 
and  they  have  what  they  call  the  Chinook  winds ;  they  do  not  reach 
us  in  southern  Idaho.  The  conditions  up  there  are  more  as  they 
are  in  Montana.  In  Montana  it  is  a  safer  proposition  to  run  sheep 
or  cattle  out  on  the  range  all  the  year  round  than  it  is  in  Idaho. 

Senator  Hetbtjrn.  You  are  speaking  of  southeastern  Idaho? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Northern  Idaho  has  the  Chinook  winds? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Yes,  sir;  they  do  not  have  the  snow  there  that  we 
do  in  Idaho,  the  wind  piles  it  into  drifts  and  leaves  more  exposed 
ground. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  taking  Idaho  and  Alberta,  is  the  tempera- 
ture during  the  winter  months  lower  in  Idaho  than  it  is  in  Alberta? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Do  you  mean  taking  the  State  as  a  whole? 

Senator  Stone.  Yes;  not  any  particular  point  on  the  mountains. 

Mr.  Knollin.  I  have  not  looked  up  that  particular  point.  My 
judgment  is  that  the  temperature  will  average  lower  in  that  country, 
one  week  with  another  throughout  the  winter,  than  it  will  in  Idaho. 

Senator  Stone.  I  would  suppose  ordinarily  that  as  far  north  as 
that  in  the  winter  time  it  would  get  colder,  or  at  least  not  get  warmer. 

Mr.  Knollin.  It  is  out  of  the  question  to  run  sheep  in  that  section 
of  Idaho  where  the  temperatures  are  high  in  the  lower  country,  for 
those  lands  are  worth  from  $200  to  $500  an  acre  for  fruit-growing 
purposes.  The  sheep  have  been  driven  out  of  those  countries  to  the 
lands  which  are  not  so  profitable  to  cultivate. 

Senator  Cook^  That  is  the  caee  in  every  western  State. 
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Mr.  Knollin.  Absolutely  in  every  State  that  I  am  familiar  with 
and  I  know  most  of  them.  ' 

Senator  Heybuen.  If  the  altitude  in  Idaho  varies  from  260  feet 
above  sea  level  to  10,000,  you  would  get  most  any  kind  of  climate. 

Mr.  Knollin.  The  sheep  you  see  here  in  the  pictures  are  fed  in 
winter  about  25  miles  from  Soda  Springs.  Near  the  town  of  Chester- 
field we  have  an  elevation  of  5,400  feet.  They  run  on  the  Caribou 
National  Forest,  where  they  go  to  the  heighth  of  perpetual  snow,  ten 
to  twelve  thousand  feet.  The  feed  that  grows  up  on  those  mountains 
gathered  by  the  sheep  brings  great  wealth  to  that  country.  It  would 
be  absolutely  wasted  except  for  the  sheep,  because  the  cattle  never  go 
up  to  those  altitudes  and  never  go  out  into  the  timber.  The  browsB 
and  the  weeds -and  grasses  that  grow  on  our  timber  lands  are  a  class 
of  feed  that  horses  and  cattle  do  not  like,  but  sheep  thrive  on  that  kind 
of  feeding,  and  in  that  connection  I  want  to  say  at  the  present  time 
that  within  the  last  six  months  the  National  Forest  Service  has  been 
looking  into  the  matter  of  rates,  so  that  sheep  could  be  brought  in 
from  Oregon  and  Washington  and  stopped  in  transit  in  northern 
Idaho,  in  that  region  where  the  forest  fires  prevailed  a  year  ago,  and 
where  they  break  out  so  frequently,  to  bring  the  sheep  in  there  and 
graze  them  during  the  summer  in  these  forests,  as  a  protection  against 
fire. 

I  have  run  sheep  on  the  Caribou  National  Forest,  a  territory  that 
is  70  to  80  miles  long,  irregular  in  shape,  and  I  think  would  average 
about  30  miles  wide.  I  have  traversed  every  trail  through  that  for- 
est for  years,  and  I  have  never  known  of  a  forest  fire  in  those  moun- 
tains, and  there  are  more  sheep  in  those  forests  to-day  by  100  per  cent 
than  when  I  first  went  there. 

Senator  Heybuen.  There  is  more  danger  in  uninhabited  forests 
of  forest  fires  than  there  is  in  those  that  are  inhabited? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Yes,  sir;  why,  our  camps  are  there,  and  we  must 
protect  them,  and  we  are  on  the  lookout  every  moment  for  fire.  Our 
men  are  trained  to  look  out  for  these  things,  and  it  would  not  make 
any  difference  if  a  fire  started  off  some  distance  from  our  camp,  it 
would  be  in  our  interest  to  go  there  and  help  extinguish  these  fires 
in  their  incipiency.  There  has  never  been  a  fire  in  that  territory 
since  I  have  been  there;  but,  mark  you,  there  are  all  through  there 
areas  of  dead  timber,  standing  and  fallen,  that  before  the  time  of  the 
sheep  were  ravaged  by  forest  fires.  At  that  time  those  forests  were 
at  the  mercy  of  the  careless  hunter  or  the  casual  traveler.  And  there 
is  a  risk  in  our  business  from  fire.  Our  sheep  are  in  there,  and  you 
could  not  possibly  move  these  sheep  in  those  rugged  mountains  more 
than  2|  or  3  miles  a  day,  and  if  those  forest  fires  got  under  way  it 
would  be  a  serious  matter  for  us. 

Senator  PIeybuen.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  forest  fire  starting  at  a 
settlement  in  a  forest? 

Mr.  Knollin.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Heybtjrn.  Nor  has  anybody  else. 

Senator  Stone.  You  have  42,000  sheep  in  Idaho? 

Mr.  Knollin.  No,  sir ;  I  have  about  42,000  grown  sheep,  and  about 
half  of  them  are  in  Ididio  and  half  of  them  in  New  Mexico. 

Senator  Stone.  "Well,  about  20,000  sheep  in  Idaho? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Stone.  How  much  land  do  you  own  on  your  ranch  or 
ranches  ? 

Mr.  Knollin.  About  6,000  acres. 

Senator  Stone.  I  see  these  sheep  are  said  to  be  the  property  oi 
Knomn^&  Finch. 

Mr.  Knollin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  When  did  you  begin  with  that  flock  ? 

Mr.  Knollin.  In  1896. 

Senator  Stone.  And  you  have  built  them  up  now  to  over  20,000 
head? 

Mr.  Knollin.  No,  sir.  We  have  in  Idaho  about  4,000  head,  in 
which  lot  'Ml-.  Finch  is  interested  with  me,  and  we  have  lambs  that 
will  bring  the  flock  up  to  about  7,000. 

Senator  Hei-bubn.  Why  don't  you  explain  that  you  have  these 
different  flocks? 

INIr.  Knollin.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  different  interests. 

Senator  Stone.  How  much  land  is  there  in  there  [referring  to  the 
pictures]  ? 

Mr.  Knollin.  About  800  acres;  part  of  that  is  leased  land.  We 
have  another  pasture  of  about  l.SOO  acres — partly  leased  land.  Be- 
sides that  we  have  our  home  ranch,  where  we  grow  our  feed,  of 
about  2,200  acres. 

Senator  Stone.  How  many  sheep  are  in  the  Knollin  and  Finch 
flocks? 

Mr.  Knollin.  About  7,400  head,  including  this  spring's  lambs. 

Senator  Stone.  You  started  that  flock  with  400? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  And  it  has  been  increased  to  7,000  ? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Yes,  sir ;  including  lambs  and  rams  on  hand  carried 
over  from  last  year. 

Senator  Stone.  How  many  lambs  have  you  this  year? 

INIr.  Knollin.  We  turned  out  about  the  10th  of  April  this  year 
2,850  ewes  and  2,975  lambs. 

Senator  Stone.  Now,  coming  back  to  the  lands,  how  many  acres 
of  land  do  you  use  in  raising  these  7,000  sheep  of  the  Knollin  and 
Brinck  flock? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Including  the  natural  forests  that  we  run  oh  in 
summer  ? 

Senator  Stone.  I  do  not  know  what  you  use ;  I  am  asking  you  what 
you  use. 

Mr.  Knollin.  We  have  about  6,000  acres  of  fenced  land  and  lands 
leased,  and  deeded  lands. 

Senator  Stone.  How  much  do  you  own  of  the  6,000  fenced  acres  ? 

Mr.  Knollin.  I  should  say  about  half  of  it. 

Senator  Stone.  About  3,000  acres? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gallingee.  Is  it  all  paid  for  ? 

Mr.  Knollin.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  own  other  adjacent  lands  outside  of  these 
fenced  lands? 

Mr.  Knollin.  No,  sir ;  the  first  thing  I  did  when  I  bought  the  land 
was  to  put  a  fence  around  it. 

Senator  Stone.  And  all  the  land  you  own  and  upon  which  this 
herd  is  grazed  is  under  fences  ? 
93285— No.  11—11 3 
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Mr.  Knollin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  About  3,000  acres  of  it  being  yours  and  3,000  of  it 
public  lands? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Well,  no;  not  public  lands.  It  is  State  land,  school 
land. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  that  is  public.  I  do  not  mean  the  United 
States,  necessarily. 

Mr.  Knollin.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  Stone.  I  did  not  care  whether  it  was  Government  land  or 
State  land.    It  is  all  public  land  in  a  sense. 

Mr.  Knollin.  We  have  no  way  of  getting  hold  of  Government 
lands  to  fence  them. 

Senator  Stone.  Are  there  any  Government  lands  in  your  inclo- 
sure  ? 

Mr.  Knollin.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  All  the  lands  that  are  inclosed  belong  to  you  or  to 
the  State? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  The  State  lands  being  school  land? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  bought  some  State  lands  and 
school  lands. 

Senator  Stone.  How  long  have  you  owned  these  3,000  acres? 

Mr.  Knollin.  I  think  the  first  piece  of  it  I  bought  about  15  or  16 
years  ago  and  I  have  been  buying  since,  up  until  three  years  ago.  I 
have  not  bought  anything  in  the  last  three  years. 

Senator  Stone.  Up  to  how  long  ago  ? 

Mr.  Knollin.  About  three  years  ago. 

Senator  Stone.  What  did  you  pay  for  land  that  you  bought  16 
years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Knollin.  For  the  State  lands  I  paid  $10  an  acre. 

Senator  Stone.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Ten  dollars  an  acre,  for  the  State  lands. 

They  can  not  be  sold  at  a  less  price.  They  must  be  sold  for  that 
much.  The  other  lands  I  have  bought,  I  have  paid  from  $3.50  an 
acre,  that  is  principally  grazing  land,  but  adjoining  onto  my  farm- 
ing land  I  have  paid  up  to  about  $25  an  acre  for  the  farming  land. 

Senator  Stone.  Eunning  from  $3.50  to  $25  an  acre  ? 

Mr.  Knollin.  From  $3.50  to  $25  an  acre ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  What  did  you  pay  for  land  that  you  bought  two 
or  three  years  ago? 

Mr.  Knollin.  That  is  the  highest  priced  land  I  bought.  I  paid 
from  $20  to  $25  an  acre. 

Senator  Stone.  Were  the  lands  you  bought,  and  for  which  you 
paid  $25  an  acre,  public  lands  or  school  lands? 

Mr.  Knollin.  No,  sir;  that  was  deeded  land. 

Senator  Stone.  They  were  deeded  lands? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Deeded  by  the  State? 

Mr.  Knollin.  No,  sir;  deeded  by  the  Government. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  patented  by  the  Government.  But  were 
they  really  State  lands? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Well,  in  Idaho  we  distinguish  between  State  lands 
and  Government  lands  because  the  State  has  control  over  her  own 
lands,  but  they  have  no  control  over  Government  lands. 
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Senator  Stone.  I  understand  that.  This  land  you  bought  two  or 
three  years  ago,  for  which  you  paid  $25  an  acre,  was  that  land  the 
Government  had  patented  directly  to  individuals? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Yes,  sir ;  they  had  homesteaded  that  land,  lived  on 
it,  and  made  final  proof.  This  particular  land  I  speak  of  was  bought 
from  a  family  that  had  lived  there  about  17  or  18  years,  and  they 
partly  improved  it.  They  had  cattle  on  it,  but  sold  out  the  cattle, 
and  then  I  bought  the  ranch. 

Senator  Stone.  What  do  you  consider  that  land  worth  now — the 
3,000  acres? 

Mr.  Knollin.  I  have  put  in  improvements,  cut  out  the  sage  brush, 
broke  up  the  sod  and  leveled  it,  built  ditches  and  fences  and  other 
improvements  which  have  cost  us  a  little  bit  more  money  than  the 
original  cost,  and  the  land  is  mostly  being  carried  on  my  books  at 
just  what  it  did  cost,  improvements  added.  I  would  think  the  land 
is  worth  to-day  just  about  what  it  stands  me  on  my  books;  that  would 
about  double  the  original  cost.  That  would  represent  the  value,  I 
would  think,  now. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  state  it  in  dollars.     About  how  much? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Grazing  lands  have  not  increased  in  value  so  much. 
I  think  perhaps  the  $3.50  land  would  be  work  $5  now,  and  the  lands 
that  have  been  agricultural  lands — all  that  have  been  bought  fur  from 
$10  to  $25  an  acre — would  be  worth  $15  to  $60  an  acre,  according  to 
how  they  are  Ipcated. 

Senator  Stone.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  3,000  acres  in  those 
fences  ? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  speak  about  each 
individual  tract. 

Senator  Stone.  How  much  rent  do  you  pay  for  the  school  land 
that  is  within  that  inclosure  ? 

Mr.  Knollin.  The  minimum  price  that  school  land  can  be  rented 
for  is  $48  a  section  a  year,  but  they  are  often  put  up  at  auction  if 
there  is  more  than  one  applicant,  and  sometimes  the  rental  runs  up 
double  that  amount  or  more. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  you  know  what  you  are  paying  for  the  land 
in  this  inclosure  ? 

Mr.  Knollin.  At  the  rate  of  $48  a  section  a  year. 

Senator  Stone.  Forty-eight  dollars  a  section  ? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  How  long  does  the  lease  run? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Five  years  in  my  case;  that  is,  from  the  original 
date  of  the  lease. 

Senator  Stone.  How  much  land  in  that  inclosure  is  cultivated  land? 

Mr.  Knollin.  At  the  present  time  I  have  75  per  cent,  I  should 
say,  of  my  deeded  land  cultivated  and  none  of  the  leased  land  culti- 
vated, except  that  we  have  sown  some  seed  on  it  and  cultivated  it 
with  a  disk  to  increase  the  growth  of  grass. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  this  tract  of  6,000  acres  all  within  one  in- 
closure ? 

Mr.  Knollin.  No,  sir ;  there  are  three  separate  inclosures. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  you  have  public  land  and  your  individual 
land  embraced  in  the  same  inclosure?        ,       „    ,      „  ^,  , ,. 

Mr.  Knollin.  No,  sir;  my  land  is  mside  of  the  fences;  the  public 
land  is  outside  of  the  fences. 
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Senator  Stone.  Well,  is  your  land  blocked  in  one  body? 

Mr.  Knollin.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not  blocked. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  I  supposed  the  public  lands  and  the  private 
lands  ran  in  something  like  alternate  sections. 

Mr.  Knollin.  They  do.  But  not  in  that  particular  country. 
There  were  no  grants  through  there  to  the  railroads,  so  that  the  rail- 
road companies  would  own  one  section  and  the  Government  would 
have  the  other  section. 

Senator  Stone.  Are  you  grazing  your  sheep  on  any  lands  which 
you  are  not  renting  or  paying  for  ? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  How  much  land  do  your  sheep  run  over  that  you 
are  not  paying  for? 

Mr.  Knollin.  V\^ell,  when  our  sheep  leave  our  home  ranch  and 
go  out  on  the  public  domain,  where  we  camp  to-day  some  other  per- 
son vanj  camp  to-morrow.  We  move  along  toward  our  summer 
range  and  we  traverse  a  piece  of  country  in  coming  from  our  home 
range  to  our  summer  range,  about  50  miles,  and  we  will  vary  our 
route  according  to  where  other  camps  are  located,  so  that  we  wiU 
cover  a  territory  perhaps  narrowing  down  to  the  passes  of  the  moun- 
tains of  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and  spreading  out  in  the  valley 
3  or  4  miles,  what  we  call  the  trail. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  summer  ranges  are  on  the  national  forests? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  pay  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Knollin.  In  Idaho  we  pay  6  to  12  cents  an  acre — 6  cents  in 
the  summer  and  12  where  we  are  obliged  to  pay  for  winter  grazing 
also — that  is,  per  head. 

Senator  Stone.  Still,  a  good  deal  of  the  summer  grazing  is  done 
on  land  that  you  do  not  pay  anything  for  ? 

Mr.  Knollin.  That  would  be  the  public  lands;  yes,  sir.  We  are 
on  that  country  just  a  little  in  the  spring  and  a  little  while  in  the 
fall ;  but  that  country  in  all  parts  of  the  State  has  been  so  taken  up 
with  dry  farming  that  it  is  pretty  near  necessary  now  to  travel 
through  lanes  from  our  summer  ranges  down  to  our  winter  quarters. 

Sheep  and  the  shepherd's  care  of  them,  as  symbols  of  innocent 
dependency,  love,  and  faithfulness,  have  been  beautifully  illustrated 
in  story  and  song.  The  song  of  David,  "  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd; 
I  shall  not  want,"  has  brought  cheer  and  comfort  to  the  sorrowing 
heart  and  warmed  into  life  the  deepest  and  best  attributes  of  hu- 
manity for  ages  past  and  will  for  all  time  to  come. 

As  the  growing  of  cotton  has  been  more  rapidly  developed  since 
valuable  use  has  been  made  of  the  seed,  insuring  a  higher  and  more 
stable  market,  so  has  the  growing  of  sheep  been  augmented  by  the 
increased  demand  for  mutton.  In  the  year  1885  there  were  slaugh- 
tered not  to  exceed  2,500,000  sheep.  Twenty-five  years  later,  in 
1910,  we  slaughtered  to  exceed  15,000,000  sheep  and  lambs. 

I  have  given  the  matter  of  Canadian  reciprocity  and  the  Under- 
wood farmers'  free-list  bill  careful  thought,  and  from  my  point  of 
view  I  can  not  perceive  of  benefits  following  their  enactment  into 
law,  but  I  am  confirent  that  dire  disaster  will  follow.  I  fail  to  see 
the  value  of  lowering  of  the  jaroducts  of  farm  and  ranch.  If  prices 
to  the  consumer  are  too  high,  let  the  existing  conditions  under  which 
the  products  pass  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer  be  ameliorated. 
This  can  best  be  done  by  the  producer  and  the  consumer  counseling 
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together,  having  in  mind  the  welfare  and  not  the  destruction  of 
each  other.  The  preservation  of  the  welfare  of  the  producer  means 
a  continuance  of  prosperous  conditions  for  the  consumer.  Were  it 
desirable  that  it  should  be  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible. 

We  will  consider  if  your  please,  briefly,  profits  derived  from  grow- 
ing sheep.  Sheep  like  cotton  furnish  dual  products.  It  has  been 
charged  editorially  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  that  wool  was  a  by- 
product of  sheep  growing,  something  that  cost  nothing  to  produce  and 
therefore  was  all  velvet.  To  one  who  has  a  knowledge  of  the  sheep 
industry  such  talk  is  not  Avorthy  of  a  moment's  consideration,  but 
unfortunately  very  few  of  the  readers  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  or 
other  publications  that  have  taken  a  similar  view  of  the  matter, 
know  that  the  editorials  of  such  nature  are  written  without  funda- 
mental knowledge  of  the  subject  necessary  upoia  which  to  base  state- 
ments of  truth.  Such  false  and  misleading  statements  finding  utter- 
ance through  papers  and  publications  of  the  standing  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  do  great  harm. 

I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  neither  wool  nor  mutton  are  by- 
products of  sheep  husbandry,  but  that  sheep  furnish  dual  products — 
wool  and  mutton.  I  will  also  state  that  the  net  returns  to  those  en- 
gaged in  sheep  husbandry  are  small  and  that  the  prices  they  obtain 
for  their  products  are  not  burdensome  to  the  consumer.  If,  however, 
I  sell  the  wool  required  for  a  suit  of  clothes  such  as  I  have  on  f.  o.  b. 
Arco,  Idaho,  and  Eoswell,  N.  Mex.,  for  from  $1  to  $2.30,  depending 
upon  whether  I  get  8.7  cents  or  20  cents  a  pound  for  it,  or  an  average 
of  $1.57  in  New  Mexico  and  $1.79  in  Idaho,  I  am  to  be  held  account- 
able for  the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  a  suit  of  clothes  varying  from  $1.5 
to  $35  is  custom-made  and  from  $40  to  $65  if  tailor-made?  These 
differences  in  prices  are  in  no  wise  governed,  if  you  please,  by  what 
I  get  for  my  wool ;  but  by  the  labor  and  the  profits  the  wool  accumu- 
lates in  its  journey  from  the  back  of  my  sheep  to  the  back  of  the  con- 
sumer. This,  too,  is  true  with  reference  to  the  mutton.  If  I  produce 
it  at  a  cost  of  6  cents  per  pound  in  Idaho  and  New  Mexico,  am  I  to  be 
blamed  when  you  are  charged  from  35  cents  to  $1  for  two  small  chops 
weighing  the  fraction  of  a  pound  when  served  to  you  in  the  cafes  of 
Washington  ? 

My  associates  in  the  sheep  business,  likewise  myself,  in  boyhood 
served  a  hard  apprenticeship  at  farming  and  stock  growing,  and 
through  the  whole  of  our  manhood  we  have  worked  too  hard  for  that 
which  we  have  to  be  willing  to  lose  it  without  protest.  In  the  conduct 
of  our  business  we  have  endeavored  to  be  progressive,  yet  economical, 
taking  full  advantage  of  the  useful  knowledge  obtained  from  Gov- 
ernment bulletins  on  farming  and  stock  growing  and  from  State 
agricultural  colleges  and  experimental  stations,  endeavormg  at  all 
times  to  obtain  maximum  results  with  minimum  cost. 

I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  the  sheep  busmess,  as  at  present  being 
conducted,  shows  fair  earnings  only.  It  could  not  be  well  conducted 
on  closer  margin.  The  difference  in  price  of  our  products  that  I  think 
it  would  make  to  us  if  our  markets  are  opened  free  to  the  farm 
products  of  Canada  and  other  countries  will  put  us  out  of  business, 
and  when  we  go  (by  "  we  "  I  mean  myself  and  associates)  a  majority 
of  those  who  are  following  kindred  pursuits  will  accompany  us. 

I  do  not  say  it  boastingly,  but  I  do  believe  there  are  few  better- 
handled  properties  than  the  prop(»rties  in  which  I  am  interested.    I 
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take  it  from  what  I  know  and  what  I  hear  of  the  operations  of 
others,  that  I  am  growing  mutton  and  wool  to-day  cheaper  than  the 
average  man.  I  have  been  at  the  business  a  long  time  and  I  have 
selected  a  good  location  and  I  have  made  a  study  of  the  industry^ 
and,  as  I  have  said,  endeavored  to  get  out  of  it  every  cent  there  was 
in  it;  I  do  not  feel  I  have  reached  the  limit,  but  we  are  working 
right  along  with  the  view  of  improving  our  properties — sheep  and 
lands.  Statements  that  I  have  compiled  for  your  information,  if  you 
care  to  see  them,  will  show  the  weight  of  fleece  has  increased  in  our 
flocks,  that  the  percentage  of  land  has  increased  from  year  to  year, 
and  the  class  of  mutton  we  raise  has  become  better  each  year.  The 
chops  from  the  lambs  which  you  see  in  those  pictures  will  compare 
favorably  with  the  chops  from  any  lambs  grown  in  England. 

Following  the  policy  of  retaining  our  home  markets  for  our  home 
products  and  the  protection  of  our  labor,  we  have  outstripped  our 
neighbors  on  the  north  and  all  other  countries  of  the  world  in  the 
development  of  our  natural  resources.  Continuing  this  policy,  we 
will  not  only  be  able  to  continue  feeding  our  own  people  at  reasonable 
prices,  but  we  will  also  help,  as  we  have  and  are  now  doing,  to  feed 
millions  of  people  living  under  less  favored  conditions. 

I  said  the  cost  of  mutton  to  the  consumer  had  not  been  burdensome, 
and  in  confirmation  of  that  statement  I  want  to  introduce  into  this 
record  the  average  price  of  sheep  and  lamb  sold  on  the  Chicago 
market,  and  the  Chicago  market  governs  prices  practically  in  all 
other  markets,  during  1910,  as  compared  with  a  period  covering  six 
years,  and  I  would  like  to  have  the  tables,  as  shown  on  page  73, 
printed  into  the  record.  These  tables  are  compiled  by  the  Chicago 
Drovers'  Journal,  and  I  think  when  these  figures  are  looked  into  no 
man  can  say  that  the  high  cost  of  living  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
high  cost  of  production,  nor  by  the  price  the  producer  obtains  for  his 
products. 

Monthly  average  prices    {per  100   pounds)    of  sheep   and  lamhs  at  Chicago 
during  1910,  with  yearly  comparisons. 

[Compiled  by  the  Chicago  Farmers  and  Drovers  Journal.] 


Months. 

Native 
sheep. 

Western 
sheep. 

Yearling 
sheep. 

Native 
lambs. 

Western 
lambs. 

$5.60 
6.10 
7.15 
7.10 
6.40 
6.00 
3.96 
4.00 
4.20 
4.00 
3.75 
3.85 

5.10 
4.96 
4.60 
5.20 
6.16 
6.00 
4.10 
3.85 
4.05 
3.75 
4.55 
4.36 

$6.65 
6.75 
7.66 
7.65 
6.70 
6.16 
4.30 
4.26 
4.25 
3.90 
3.70 
4.00 

6.36 
5.00 
4.66 
5.26 
6.30 
6.05 
4.30 
4.10 
4.30 
3.85 
4.56 
4.30 

$6.75 
7.70 
8.40 
8.00 
7.25 
6.20 
5.30 
6.46 
5.40 
5.00 
4.90 
6.10 

6.30 
6.00 
5.30 
6.00 
6.00 
5.80 
4.90 
4.90 
4.90 
4.30 
6.10 
4.80 

$8.20 
8.50 
9.30 
9.00 
8.15 
7.35 
6.80 
6.40 
6.40 
6.56 
6.15 
6.00 

7.40 
7.30 
6.20 
6.85 
6.80 
6.75 
5.46 
6.40 
5.46 
4.76 
6.80 
5.45 

18.40 

8.76 

March 

9.50 

9.15 

May 

8.50 

June 

7.65 

July 

7.15 

August 

6.80 

6.85 

6.70 

6.30 

6.20 

Average  for — 
1910 

7.65 

1909 

7.50 

1908 

6.45 

1907 

7.10 

1906 

6.90 

1906 

6.90 

1904 

5.65 

1903 

S.46 

1902 

5.50 

1901 

4.85 

1900 

5.96 

1899  .. 

5.60 

- 
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Monthly  average  prices  (per  100  poinid.^)  for  native  sheep  at  Chicago  for  scoc.n 

years. 

[Compiled  by  the  Chicago  Farmers  and  Drovers  Journal.] 


1907 


woe 


1904 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Yearly  average 


$5.50 
6.10 
7.15 
7.10 
6.40 
5.00 
3.95 
4.00 
4.20 
4.00 
3.75 
3.85 


$4.85 
4.85 
6.30 
5.60 
5.90 
5.25 
4.66 
4.40 
4.55 
4.40 
4.50 
4.90 


S4.75 
4.90 
5.75 
5.65 
5.40 
4.80 
4.10 
3.90 
3.65 
4.05 
4.20 
4.20 


$6.10 
5.15 
5.35 
5.45 
6.70 
6.80 
6.25 
5.25 
6.16 
4.75 
4.40 
4.10 


$5.36 
5.00 
6.20 
5.36 
5.45 
6.30 
6.16 
4.90 
5.10 
4.80 
5.00 
6.00 


$5. 10 
5.50 
5.60 
4.95 
4.60 
4.70 
6.10 
5.00 
4.76 
6.20 
6.20 
5.15 


$3.85 
3.85 
4.30 
4.70 
4.90 
4.30 


3.68 
3.60 
4.  OB 
4.50 


5.10 


4.95 


4.60 


6. 20        5. 15 


6.00 


4.10 


Senator  Simmons.  AYhat  did  you  say  it  would  cost  you  to  raise 
sheep  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  Knollin.  The  mutton  that  I  have  turned  out  every  year, 
marketed  from  mj^  sheep,  will  have  cost,  on  a  dressed  basis,  about  6 
cents  per  pound  at  the  original  shipping  point. 

Senator  Simmons.  "What  do  you  get  for  it? 

Mr.  Knollin.  I  have  a  table  prepared  here  that  I  can  go  into 
detail  in  regard  to  it  and  will  be  very  glad  to. 

The  Chairman.  Just  file  it  and  it  will  be  printed. 

Mr.  Knollin.  I  will  state  offhand  on  that  point,  to  answer  your 
question,  I  have  figured  that  on  a  basis  of  the  cost  to  the  consumer 
or  what  the  wholesaler  can  sell  it  for  to  the  consumer  in  New  York 
City,  and  it  runs  a  little  over  9  cents  a  pound  on  mutton  and  a  little 
over  12  cents  a  pound  on  lambs. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  I  want  to  know — your  statement  may 
cover  it,  for  I  was  not  here  when  you  read  the  statement,  but  I  wanted 
to  ascertain  first  what  it  cost  you  to  raise  it ;  you  say  about  6  cents. 
Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  what  would  a  sheep  raiser  realize  for  that 
mutton  ? 

Mr.  Knollin.  This  table  here  will  give  the  market.  I  haye  tabu- 
lated statements  of  my  own  business  that  will  give  that  detail  infor- 
mation.    I  will  be  glad  to  go  into  it.  _ 

Senator  Simmons.  I  don't  want  you  to  go  into  it  if  you  file  a 

statement.  .„  ,,n     ^i    ,     • 

Mr.  Knollin.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  a  statement  I  will  file  tfiat  gives 
detailed  information  as  to  the  cost,  and  also  as  to  the  amount  of 
money  that  is  invested  to  grow  a  pound  of  wool,  and  detailed  state- 
ment of  expenses.  .       . 

The  cost  of  shipping  our  wool  to  Boston  and  selling  it  will  run 
from  18  to  22  per  cent  of  the  gross  proceeds,  and  about  the  same  on 
our  sheep.  That  is  an  expense  that  the  grower  of  sheep  and  cattle 
out  in  the  western  countries  can  not  get  away  from.  In  the  tuture 
freights  may  become  reduced  as  the  tonnage  becomes  heavier  over 
the  railroads,  and  they  get  their  roadbeds  and  equipment  in  shape  to 
handle  it  cheaper.  Then  we  may  benefit  somewhat  from  that,  but  it 
would  not  lower  our  cost  materially.  . 

I  desire,  finally,  to  illustrate  the  possibilities  of  sheep  growing  and 
for  the  purpose  we  will  take  the  State  whose  agncultui-al  possibilities 
have  been  so  thoroughly  exploited  by  the  Hon.  F.  D.  Coburn,  Kansas. 
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East  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Eivers,  with  the  farming 
States  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  added,  we  have  about  19,000,000 
sheep,  one-third  of  the  entire  number  in  the  United  States.  In  this 
territory  Ohio  leads,  having  3,110,000  slieep,  or  76  to  the  square  mile; 
Florida,  one-third  larger  than  Ohio,  has  1^  sheep  to  the  square  mile, 
while  Kansas,  a  State  well  adapted  to  sheep  husbandry  and  twice  the 
size  of  Ohio,  has  less  than  3.  sheep  to  the  square  mile.  In  this  entire 
district  we  average  1  sheep  to  47  acres.  If  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and 
Iowa  had  the  same  number  of  sheep  per  square  mile  as  Ohio,  they, 
with  Ohio,  would  contain  19,000,000  sheep,  the  number  now  in  this 
entire  section. 

Illustrating  further,  by  comparison  with  other  countries,  France 
and  Spain,  each  having  an  area  equal  to  about  four-fifths  that  of 
Texas,  have,  respectively,  17,500,000  and  13,750,000  of  sheep ;  Texas 
has  2,000,000;  Bulgaria,  with  an  area  a  little  less  than  Kentucky, 
has  8,000,000  sheep ;  Kentucky  has  1,000,000 ;  Greece,  that  very  small 
country,  which  we  associate  with  art  and  literature  rather  than 
shepherds  and  their  flocks,  has  4,500,000  sheep  on  its  25,000  square 
miles;  West  Virginia,  having  the  same  area  as  Greece,  has  but 
625,000;  England  and  Scotland  have  304  sheep  to  the  square  mile, 
whereas  Kansas,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  has  less  than  3  to  the 
square  mile. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  desiring  to  stock  the  State  of  Kansas  with  60 
sheep  to  each  one- fourth  section,  after  bringing  into  that  State  all 
the  sheep  from  the  other  States  in  this  eastern  territory,  we  would 
be  obliged  to  bring  from  Texas  their  2,000,000  sheep,  and  assuming 
that  it  would  be  practical  to  stock  Kansas  with  sheep  on  the  same 
basis  per  square  mile  as  Great  Britain,  having  brought  all  the  sheep 
from  east  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Eivers  and  from  Nebraska 
and  Texas,  we  have  left  enough  land  untrodden  by  the  golden  hoof 
to  care  for  the  sheep  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming. 

Having  placed  29,000,000  sheep  in  Kansas,  we  need  not,  I  think, 
feel  alarmed  about  providing  for  their  feed,  having  2  acres  for  every 
sheep. 

In  1909  Kansas  produced  147,000,000  bushels  of  corn,  25,500,000 
bushels  of  oats,  besides  millions  of  bushels  of  other  grains  that  are 
suitable  for  feeding  sheep ;  350,000,000  tons  of  hay,  and  as  much  more 
sorghum,  kaffir  corn,  milo  maize,  and  corn  fodder — twice  the  quantity 
necessary  for  properly  feeding  the  sheep. 

If  you  have  held  in  mind  my  quotation  from  the  1910  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  "  the  value  of  farm  products  has 
increased  186  per  cent  in  11  years,"  you  will  see  that  sheep  have  done 
their  part  toward  making  up  this  great  increase  in  our  agricultural 
wealth. 

Gentlemen,  if  the  products  of  the  farms  and  ranches  are  reduced 
so  that  we  can  not  get  a  fair  profit  out  of,  what  will  be  the  result? 
There  will  be  a  still  greater  flocking  to  the  cities  of  the  people  from, 
the  farms,  and  history  will  repeat  itself,  and  the  farmers  of  the 
Middle  West  and  the  ranchmen  of  the  far  West  will  take  up  indus- 
trial enterprises,  as  has  already  been  done  in  the  Eastern  States.  "He 
is  not  compelled  to  dump  his  crops  on  the  market  at  time  of  harvest." 
"^Vhy?  Because  "he  has  had  a  period  of  prosperity."  With  profits 
made,  and,  mind  you,  made  legitimately,  he  has  not  only  "  paid  off 
mortgages,"  but  by  the  wealth  created  "  banks  have  been  established,' 
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and  should  prices  be  lower  than  cost  of  production  he  garners  his 
harvest  and  holds  until  he  can  secure  fair  returns  for  his  labor.  Is 
it  not  better  by  far,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  consumer,  as  well  as  for 
the  producer,  that  this  condition  obtain?  For,  mark  you,  there  is 
no  record  of  successful  corners  in  food  supplies  when  the  farmers' 
granaries  and  feed  lots  are  full  of  grain  and  live  stock. 

Effect  follows  cause;  and  when  this  desired  condition  exists,  the 
farmer  and  ranchman  will  furnish  a  regular  supply  to  meet  the 
demand  of  consumption.  On  the  other  hand,  when  prices  are  low 
and  times  hard,  the  harvest  can  not  be  garnered,  but  must  be  sold 
regardless  of  price,  and  this  is  the  speculator's  opportunity ;  he  buys 
at  prices  so  low  that  he  can  export  enough  of  the  crop  to  insure  him 
a  large  profit  on  the  balance  by  holding  until  the  consumer  must 
have  it,  audit  is  under  such  conditions,  that  corners  are  successfully 
run.  The  bills  we  have  under  consideration,  gentlemen,  propose  to 
place  in  competition  with  foreign  countries  the  products  of  the 
farmer  and  ranchman,  the  only  industries  of  our  country  impossible 
to  trustify. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  your  attention  to  the  statements 
that  I  have  made.  I  have  aimed  in  this  preparation  to  be  consistent. 
I  am  convinced,  as  I  have  stated,  that  the  prosperity  of  this  country 
depends  greatly  upon  the  prosperity  of  our  farmers  and  ranchmen. 
If  we  are  going  to  build,  we  must  lay  our  plans,  we  must  gather  the 
material  about  us,  and  in  order  to  do  this  and  to  employ  workmen 
to  do  it  we  must  have  capital,  and  just  to  that  extent  that  capital  is 
forced  out  of  the  farming  and  ranch  industry  the  industry  will 
retrogress.  As  I  have  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  some  tables  pre- 
pared here  that  will  bear  out  the  statements  I  have  made  with  refer- 
ence to  the  percentage  of  the  gross  proceeds  that  we  obtain  for  our 
products  that  goes  into  freight  transportation  charges  and  other 
necessary  expense. 

(The  following  tables  were  here  submitted  by  Mr.  Knollin:) 

Figures  submitted  cover  actual  business  handled  covering  a  period  of  12 
years  5  months  (Mar.  1,  189S,  to  Aug.  1,  1910,  inclusive).  Total  number  of 
sheep  and  lambs  handled,  332,376  head. 


Gross  earnings. 

Number. 

Amount. 

Sheep  bought 

244, 059 

S623  458  35 

Sheep  sold  on  marlcet 

17,401 

59, 131 

18,423 

237,421 

35, 819. 75 

Sheep  on  range . . 

137.785  03 

40, 597. 92 

Sheep  inventoried. . 

592, 273. 65 

Miscellaneous  credits 

9, 326. 41 

Total 

332,376 

815, 802. 76 

Gross  earnings  (increase  sheep,  88,317  head) $192,343.43 

Gross  earnings,  wool,  1,446,966  pounds,  at  13.7  cents  per  pound 197,  897.  64 


Total  gross  earnings 390,  241.  07 

Total  cost  of  production 448,891.66 

Note. — Expense  of  production  of  sheep  and  wool  is  apportioned  on  basis  of  relative 
gain  on  sheep  and  wool  to  total  gain,  or  gross  earnings. 

Expense  on  sheep,  49.3  per  cent  of  $448,891.66 $221,  303.  59 

Expense  on  wool,  50.7  per  cent  of  $448,891.66 $227,  588.  07 
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Number  of  sheep  raised 88,317 

Deduct  losses  of  lambs 1^853 

Net  gain  on  sbeep 86,464 

Cost  to  raise  same $221,303.59 

Cost  to  raise  1  sheep $2. 56 

Cost  to  produce  1,446,966  pounds  of  wool $227, 588. 07 

Cost  to  produce  1  pound  of  wool  f.  o.  b.  Roswell $0. 1538 

Investment  and  per  cent  of  gain  and  loss. 

Total  investment  for  period $767,166.25 

Total  expense  for  period 448,891.66 

Total  gross  earnings  for  period 390, 242. 04 

Expense  equals  58.51  per  cent  of  investment ;  gross  earnings  equal  50.86  per 
cent  of  investment;  loss,  7.C4  per  cent  on  investment. 

Sheep  raising. 

Proportion  of  investment,  49.3  per  cent  of  $767,166.25 $378,212.96 

Proportion  of  expense,  49.3  per  cent  of  $448,891.66 221,305.59 

Gross  earnings  on  sheep 192,344.43 

Net  nurtibcr  of  sheep  raised,  86464. 

Investment  per  head  on  sheep  raised $3. 85 

Expense  per  head  on  sheep  raised 2.56 

Gross  earnings  per  head  on  sheep  raised 2.22 

Loss  per  head  on  sheep  raised .34 

Wool  groiping. 

Proportion  of  investment,  50.7  per  cent  of  $767,166.25 $398, 953. 28 

Proportion  of  expense,  50.7  per  cent  of  $448,891.66 227,  588.07 

Proceeds  of  1,446,966  pounds  of  wool 197,  897. 61 

Investment  to  produce  1  pound  of  wool .299 

Expense  to  produce  1  pound  of  wool .1538 

Proceeds  of  1  pound  of  wool .137 

Loss  on  1  pound  of  wool .0168 

Detailed  and  classified  statement  of  maintenance  of  flocks. 


Amount  of 
money. 

Per 
head. 

Distribution. 

How  classified. 

Labor. 

Returns  to  manu- 
facturers and 
distributors     of 
supplies. 

Shortage, 
account  of 

natural 
death  and 

Per 

cent. 

Amount. 

Per 
cent. 

Amount. 

by  ani- 
mals. 

J121,808.58 
29,909.84 
40, 597. 92 

3, 782. 13 
35,734.60 
64, 129. 14 
15,826.19 

6,001.81 

9,448.37 
12,088.38 
10,900.43 

5, 354.  60 
16,593.09 

76,  716.  68 

SO.  56 
.135 
.182 
.017 
.161 
.29 
.071 
.027 
.042 
.064 
.049 
.024 
.075 

.346 

100 
50 

8121,808.58 
14,964.92 

50 

$14,964.92 

Sheep  short 

$40,597.92 

Salt 

60 
60 

2,269.28 
17,867.30 

40 
50 

1,612.86 
17,867.30 

Rnnrlrips 



Interest 

64,129.14 

85 
75 
10 
75 
60 

13,452.27 

4,501.36 

944.83 

9,066.29 

5,450.21 

15 
25 

2,373.92 
1,500.46 

Dipping . . 

Taxes 

8,503.54 

Feed 

25 
50 

3,022.09 
5,460.22 

Outfit.. 

5,354.81) 

60 

8,296.65 

50 

8,296.64 

10  per  cent  earnings  on  invest- 

76,716.686 

Total. 

448, 891. 60 

2.02 

198, 611.  59 

54,978.29 

Note.— Based  on  average  number  of  sheep  on  hand  a  full  year.  During  the  12-year-5-months  period  we 
handled  332,376  head.  Of  this  number  there  were  inventoried  the  first  of  each  fiscal  year,  or  bought  au> 
Ing  the  year,  244,059,  and  the  difference  represents  the  lambs  raised.  Some  of  these  sheep  were  not  on 
hand  a  full  year,  but  equaled  having  on  hand  for  the  full  period  (lambs  born  not  included)  221,142  head, 
which  number  is  used  in  arriving  at  averages. 
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Labor 

Returns  to  manufacturers,  etc 

Sheep  short 

Interest 

Bamin^s  (10  per  cent) 

Depreciation  on  real  estate 

Taxes 


S198, 611. 69 
54,978.29 
40,597.92 
64,129.14 
76, 716. 68 
5,354.50 
8,503.64 


448, 891.  ( 


Per  head. 


Cents. 
89.8 
24.8 
18.3 
29 

34.6 
2.4 
3.8 


2.026 


Per  cent 
of  total 
expense, 


44.2 
12.  a 
9.0 
14,  a 
17.1 
1.2 
1.9 


Disposition  of  increase,  86,464  sheep. 
Sold  on  market : 

5,665  feeder  Iambs  (259,520  pounds,  at  $3.29  per  cwt.) $8,  543.  32 

4,124  feeder  sheep  (317,590  pounds,  at  $5.22  per  cwt.) 16,  56T.  80 

7,612  fat  sheep  (694,860  pounds,  at  $4.75  per  cwt.) 33, 038. 9a 

Gross  proceeds  (17,401  head) 58,150.08 

Shipping  expense $9,  668.  76 

Expense  and  feed  at  feed  lots 12,  661.  57 

22,  330.  33 

Net  proceeds 35,  819.  75 

Sold  on  range  (59,131  head,  at  $2,323  each) 137,785.05 

Sheep  short  (16,570  sheep,  at  $2.45  each) 40,597.92 

Miscellaneous  credits 9,  326.  41 

Total  (93,102  head,  at  $2.41  each) 223,529.13 

Less  decrease  in  flocks  from  original  count  and  value  (6,638  head)  _        31, 184.  70 

Net  disposition  (86,464  head) 192,344.43 

Gross  proceeds  (17,401  sheep  and  lambs  sold  on  market) 35,819.75 

Gross  proceeds  (1  head) 3.  34 

Note. — Of  the  17,401  sheep  and  lambs  sold  on  the  market  only  7,612  were  sold  £or 
slaughter,  and  they  had  been  fed  at  a  cost  for  feed  and  labor  $12,661.57,  or  $1.65  per 
head. 

We  show  that  these  7,612  sheep  sold  for  slaughter  could  be  sold  by  whole- 
salers In  New  York  City  as  follows : 
7,612   fat   sheep,   wigh   694,860   pounds,    cost   on   market,    Chicago 

on  foot _— - 1 $33, 038.  33 

Sheep  dress,  49  per  cent,  or  340,480  pounds,  less  pelts  at  70  cents 

gagjj 5,  328.  40 

27,  710.  56 

Killing  expense,  25  cents  each "'^' ?2^' 2? 

Icing,  5  cents  per  hundredweight  on  340,480  pounds 170.  24 

Freight  to  New  York  City,  45  cents  per  hundredweight  on  340,480 

pounds '  ^•^^'  78 

Selling  expense,  50  cents  per  hundredweight 1,702.40 

Total  cost  of  340,480  pounds  to  retailer  in  New  York 33,  019.  98 

Cost  of  1  pound  to  retailer  in  New  York,  9.7  cents. 

Shipping  expenses. 

Total  expense  (17,401  sheep) $9,668.76 

Shipping  expense  per  head,  55.55  cents. 
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Expense  classified. 


Amount. 

Per  head. 

Freight                                      

$7,220.92 

831.57 

49.62 

806.76 

760.00 

CeMs. 
41.5 
4.77 
.02 
5.0 
126 

Conunission                   

Total 

9,668.76 

55.65 

Shipping  expense,  16.62  per  cent  of  gross  proceeds. 

Shipplug  expense $9,  668.76 

Feed  aiid  expense  at  feed  lots  on  6,197  fed  for  market 12,661.57 


Total  expense  against  shipments  to  market 22,330.33 

Averages. 


Average  yearly  Investment $64,175 

Average  number  of  sheep  handled  yearly 19,665 

Average  per  cent  lambs  raised 73.2 

Average  number  of  men  employed 34 

Average  number  of  sheep  handled  to  man head—  580 

Average  yearly  wages,  men,  board  included $540 

Average  monthly  vs^ages,  men,  board  included $45 

Average  weight  of  fleece pounds—  7.3 

Average  selling  price,  wool   (per  pound) $0,137 

Average  selling  price  of  fleece $1.00 

Average  first  cost  of  sheep $2.55 

Average  first  cost,  lambs  marked  included $1.87 

Average  first  cost,  sheep  and  lambs,  inventoried $2.51 

Average  sale,  sheep  and  lambs  on  market $2.05 

Average  sale,  sheep  and  lambs  on  range $2.33 

Average  sale,  all  sheep  and  lambs $2.43 

Loss  per  head  on  sheep $0.34 

Loss  per  pound- on  wool $0.0168 

Note. — On  a  basis  of  what  we  received  for  our  wool  13.7  cents  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  Ros- 
well,  N.  Mex.,  and  a  shrinkage  of  68  per  cent,  the  clean  wool  would  cost  53.53  cents 
per  pound  (plus  scouring  charges  Boston)  and  on  the  basis  of  cost  of  production  15.38 
cents  per  pound  it  would  cost  58.78  cents  per  pound  (plus  scouring  charge  Boston). 

Shipping  expense  on  wool. 

Freight  (per  pound) $1.93 

Gross  value,  freight  commission  warehouse percent—    11.2 

Charges  grading,  insurance,  etc $1.50 

Gross  value percent—       88 

Total  gross  value  to  market do 20 

The  following  statements  cover  actual  business  handled  covering  a  period  o£ 
30  years,  1900-1910.    The  business  is  chiefly  raising  thoroughbred  rams. 
Interest  at  8  and  10  per  cent  for  profit  have  been  included  in  cost. 
Total  number  sheep  and  lambs  handled,  80,711. 
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Oross  earnings. 
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Number 
of  sheep. 


Amount. 


Sheep  bought 

Sheep  sold  on  market. 
Sheep  sold  on  range . . . 

Sheep  short 

Sheep  inventoried 

Miscellaneous  credits. . 


64,991 


5,406 
16,656 

7,538 
51, 113 


80,711 


25,720 


J270,384.85 


16,662.48 
141,860.65 

23, 151. 15 

263, 296. 75 

1,266.91 


436, 126. 94 


166.742.09 


Gross  earnings  (Increase  sheep,  25,720) 165,742.09 

Gross  earnings  (wool,  259,148  pounds) 46,051.32 

Total  gross  earnings 211,793.41 

Total  cost  production 247,  760. 32 

Note. — Expense  of  production  of  sheep  and  wool  is  apportioned  on  basis  of  relatlTe 
gain  on  sheep  and  wool  to  total  gain  or  gross  earnings 

\  Expense  on  sheep,  78.25  per  cent  of  $247,760.32 $193,  872.  40 

Expense  on  wool,  21.75  per  cent  of  $247,760.  32 53,  887.  86 

Number  of  sheep  raised 25,  720 

Deduct  losses  on  lambs 3,  203 

Net  gain  on  sheep 22,  517 

Cost  to  raise  same $193,  872.  46 

Cost  to  raise  one  sheep S.  61 

Cost  to  produce  259,148  pounds  of  wool 53,  S."".".  86 

Cost  to  produce  1  pound  of  wool  f.  o.  b.  Soda  Springs,  Idaho  (cents)  _  20.  79 

Investment  and  per  cent  of  gain  and  loss. 

Total  investment  for  the  period $301,  558. 12 

Total  expense  for  the  period 247,  760. 32 

Total  gross  earnings  for  the  period 211,  793. 41 

Expense  equals  82.16  per  cent  of  investment;  gross  earnings  equal  70.23  per 
cent  of  investment ;  loss  equals  11.93  per  cent  on  investment. 

8heep  raising. 

Proportion  of  investment,  78.25  per  cent  of  $301,558.12 $235,  969.  23 

Proportion  of  expense,  78.25  per  cent  of  $247,760.32 193,  872. 46 

Gross  earnings  on  sheep 165,742.09 

Net  number  sheep  raised,  2Z,517  head.. 

Investment  per  head  on  sheep  raised $10. 48 

Expense  per  head  on  sheep  raised §•  f>l 

Gross  earnings  per  head  on  sheep  raised 7.  36 

Loss  per  head  on  sheep  raised !•  25 

Wool  growing. 

Proportion  of  investment,  21.75  per  cent  of  $301,558.12 $65,  558.  89 

Proportion  of  expense,  21.75  per  cent  of  $247,760.32 53,  887.  86 

Proceeds  of  259,148  pounds  of  wool 40,  051.  32 

Investment  to  produce  1  pound  of  wool  (cents) n^' ^^ 

Expense  to  produce  1  pound  of  wool  (cents) ?2' I^ 

Proceeds  of  1  pound  of  wool  (cents) I'll 

Loss  on  1  pound  of  wool  (cents) 3.02 
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Detailed  and  classified  statement  of  maintenance  of  jBocks,  based  on  average 
number  of  sheep  on  hand  a  full  year.  During  the  10-year  period  we  handled 
80,711  head.  Of  this  number  there  were  inventoried  the  first  of  each  fiscal 
year  or  bought  during  the  year  51,113  head,  and  the  difference  represents  the 
lambs  raised.  Some  of  these  sheep  were  not  on  hand  a  full  year,  but  equalled 
having  on  hand  for  the  full  period  (lambs  born  not  mcluded)  47,542  head, 
which  number  is  used  in  arriving  at  averages. 

Classified  expense,  distributed. 


Amount  ot 
money. 

Per  head. 

Labor. 

Returns  to  manulac- 
turers  and  distrib- 
uters ol  supplies. 

Value  of 
shortage 
acoomt 

How  classified. 

Per  cent. 

Amount. 

Per  cent. 

Amount. 

S57,337.37 

SI. 206 
.24 
.487 
.03 
.39 
.51 
.129 
.068 
.062 
1.413 
.047 

.634 

100 
50 

S.57,337.37 
6,706.03 

11,412.05 
23,161.15 
1,407.64 
18,743.95 
24.326.63 
6,147.97 
2,757.24 
2,936.95 
67, 1S5.  66 
2, 198.  22 

30,155.80 

50 

15,706.02 



823,151.15 

Salt 

60 
60 

844. 53 
9,371.98 

40 
50 

563.01 
9,371.97 

24,326.53 

85 
75 
10 
75 
50 

5,225.77 

2,067.43 

293. 70 

50,389.16 

1,099.11 

15 
25 

922.20 
689.81 

2,643  25 

Feed 

25 
50 

16,796.39 
1,099.11 

ID    per    cent    earnings 
on     investment    for 

30,155.80 

247,700.32 

5.206 

132,335.08 

35,148.51 

SUMMARY. 


Amount. 

Per  head. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
expense. 

Labor                     

1132,335.08 
35,148.51 
23,151.16 
24,326.63 
30,165.80 
2,643.25 

$2.78 
.74 
.487 
.61 
.634 
.056 

53.2 

Returns  to  manufacturers  and  distributors . .     .       

14.2 

9.3 

Interest                                       

9.7 

10  per  cent  earnings  for  profit 

12.0 

Taxes.     .         

1.6 

247,760.32 

5.206 

100.0 

Disposition   of   increase head—         29,598 

Lambs  lost  (not  accounted  for  in  sheep  short) do 3,203 


26,395 


■Sold  on  market  (5,405,  at  $3.06  each) $16,562.48 

Sold  on  range,  mostly  rams  (16,655,  at  $8.52  each) 141,860.65 

Short  average  cost  (4,335,  at  $5,317  each) 28,151.15 

Miscellaneous  credits 1,255.91 

Total  (26,395  head) 182,830.19 

Less  decrease  in  flocks  from  original  value  and  number  (3,878  head)-    17,088.10 

DifCerence   (22,517  head) ' 165,742.09 

•Per  head  7.36 

Note. — Detailed  statement  of  sheep  sold  on  market  not  compiled. 
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Shropshire  flock — Statement  of  sheep  and  lambs  sold  on  the  range. 


Ewes  and  lambs. 

Rams  and  ram  lambs. 

Periods. 

Number. 

Proceeds. 

Average 
per  head. 

Number. 

Proceeds. 

Average 
per  head. 

1900-1901 

126 

313 

1,026 

10 

1,620 

243 
1,719 
1,260 
1,063 

262 

$216.90 

563.50 

2,293.25 

60.00 

4,560.00 

805.00 

11,492.00 

5,166.00 

8,879.00 

1,301.60 

SI.  72 
1.77 
2.23 
5.00 
3.00 
3.31 
6.68 
4.10 
8.36 
5.00 

1,020 
724 
430 
711 
981 

1,445 

1,199 
449 

1,423 
731 

$6,952.00 
6,094.00 
4, 105. 00 
7,090.00 
13,027.60 
18,097.00 
16,229.00 
5,030.00 
19,712.00 
11,207.00 

S6.81 
8.42 
9.62 
9.97 
14,30 
12.50 
12.70 
11.20 
13.85 
15.20 

1901-2 

1902-3 

1903-4 

1904-5 

1905-« 1 

190fr-7 

1907-8    . 

1908-9 

1909-10..  .  . 

Total 

7,542 

36,317.16 

4.64 

9,113 

106,543.60 

11.69 

Profit  and  loss  account. 

Interest  on  investment,  8  per  cent $24,  326.  53 

Earnings  for  profit,  10  per  cent 30, 155.  80 

*             Profit 54,482.  33 

SHEEP   BAISINQ. 

Total   expense 193,  872.  46 

Gross    earnings 165,  742.  09 

Loss    28, 130.  37 

WOOLGEOWING. 

Total  expense $53,  887.  86 

Gross   earnings 46,  051. 32 

'Loss 7,  836.  54 

35,  966.  91 

Net  profit 18,  515.  42 

Average  investment  for  period $30, 155.  80 

Net  earnings  on  investment  (no  interest) per  cent 6.14 

Loss  on  one  sheep $1.  25 

Loss  on  5.6  pounds  wool,  at  3.02  cents cents —  16.  9 

Loss  per  head,  interest  and  earnings  included $1.  419 

Gain  per  head,  without  interest  and  earnings   (each) cents__  64.34 

Averages 

Average  yearly  investment $30, 155.  81 

Average  number  of  sheep  handled  yearly 4,  754 

Average  per  cent  lambs  raised 72. 1 

Average  number  of  men  employed 8 

Average  number  sheep  handled  to  man head —  594 

Average  yearly  wages  men,  board  included $676.  56 

Average  monthly  wages  men,  board  included : 

Labor   $44.49 

Board  $11-89 

$56. 38 

Average  weight  of  fleece pounds—  5.6 

Average  selling  price  of  wool cents—  17.  77 

Average  selling  price  of  fleece $1-  00 
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Average  first  cost  of  sheep $4  9j 

Average  first  cost  of  shei'p,  lambs  marked  included SpZ'.Zi 

Average  sale  sheep  and  lambs  on  market ^gQg 

Average  sale  sheep  and  lambs  Inventoried $195 

Average  sale  bucks  on  range  (each) $11.69 

Average  sale  ewes  on  range $4.64 

Average  sale  all  sheep  and  lambs  sold $5'g2 

Loss  per  head  on  sheep ^^ $1.25 

Loss  per  pound  on  vcool cents__  3.02 

On  basis  of  price  we  obtained  for  this  wool  Soda  Springs,  Idaho,  17.77  cents 
per  pound,  adding  frei.ght  2.0.5  cents  per  pound,  and  selling  charges  1,.5  cents 
per  pound,  and  on  a  basis  of  5S  per  cent  shrinkage,  this  wool  would  cost  tie 
manufacturer  50.76  per  pound  clean  Boston,  plus  the  cost  of  scouring. 

On  a  basis  of  cost  of  production  20.79  cents  per  pound,  adding  freight  and 
selling  charges  of  3.55  cents  per  pound,  58  cents  per  pound  Boston  clean,  plus 
scouring  charges  in  both  cases. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  go  into  the  matter  with  you,  but  I  think  it 
is  unnecessary. 

If  there  are  any  questions  I  shall  be  glad,  indeed,  to  answer  them, 
and,  again.  I  thank  you. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  SENATOR  WILLIAMS. 

Senator  Willi.\ms.  Some  days  ago  I  read  what  purported  to  be  an 
interview  in  the  Washington  Post  with  reference  to  a  similar  report 
in  the  Washington  Herald.  For  the  two  or  three  days  toward  the 
close  of  the  week  I  was  unable  to  attend,  and  Saturday  I  came  across 
this  letter  in  my  mail,  and,  desiring  that  both  sides  should  be  fully. 
heard,  I  will  read  it.  It  is  from  Mr.  Twitchell,  the  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  in  that  interview  or  report. 

Mr.  Twitchell,  like  most  of  our  farmers  now,  is  writing  from  the 
New  Willard  Hotel.  This  letter  is  dated  May  19,  and  reads  as 
follows : 

The  Xew  Willaed, 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  19,  1911. 
Hon.  John   Sharp  Williams, 

Uem'bcr  United  States  Senate,  Committee  on  Finance. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  During  your  noon  recess  my  attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  you  had  read  before  your  committee  an  article  appearing  in  the  Washing- 
ton Herald,  issued  May  19,  and  that  Senator  McCumber  had  stood  sponger  for 
me  denying  the  purported  interview,  of  which  I  had  no  knowledge.  I  came  into 
the  committee  room  possibly  20  minutes  after  Prof.  Boyle  began  his  argument, 
and  had  no  knowledge  of  the  testimony  with  his  reference  to  whom  he  rep- 
resented. 

During  the  afternoon,  in  a  disjointed  conversation,  while  the  professor's 
arguments  were  being  presented,  a  gentleman,  vs'hose  name  I  do  not  know, 
asked  me  whom  the  professor  represented.  I  told  him  I  did  not  know.  He 
asked  me  if  he  represented  our  State  university ;  I  said  I  hoped  not.  That  a 
message  had  been  received  here  from  an  outside  party  saying  that  the  president 
of  our  university  said  that  the  professor  was  not  representing  that  institution; 
that  I  knew  nothing  as  to  the  facts.  A  little  Inter  he  asked  me  if  I  thought 
there  would  be  any  trouble  if  the  professor  was  representing  the  university. 
I  answered,  "  Possibly."  He  asked  why.  I  answered,  "  Because  I  thought 
that  90  per  cent  of  the  people  of  our  State  who  paid  the  professor  his  salary 
were  not  in  sympathy  with  the  professor's  attitude,  and  if  on  my  return  I 
found  this  to  be  the  fact  I  should  ,ioin  in  the  complaint;  that  I  felt  was  certain." 

A  little  later  Senator  McCumber  called  me  to  his  chair.  On  noticing  that  I 
was  taking  some  notes  on  the  professor's  statement,  this  gentleman  again  in- 
quired If  I  intended  to  answer  him.  I  told  him  "  possibly,"  depending  on  Sen- 
ator McCumber's  opinion.  He  said,  "  Shall  I  report  in  the  paper  that  you  will 
answer  him  to-morrow?"     I  said,  "No;  do  not  mention  me  in  the  paper  in 
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uny  manner."  A  little  Later  he  reverted  to  the  trouble  that  the  professor  might 
have.  I  told  him  that  if  he  wanted  any  story  regarding  the  professor  or  the 
university  to  go  to  Congressman  Helgesen,  who  is  a  member  of  the  university 
board.  This  is  the  substance  of  our  conversation.  Ex-Gov.  Lewis,  whom  the 
purported  interview  charges  with  having  agreed  and  sanctioned  my  remarks 
was  not  present  and  did  not  hear  any  part  of  our  conversation. 

As  we  went  to  dinner  we  met  this  same  gentleman  on  the  street,  who  engaged 
us,  or  rather  Mr.  Lewis,  in  conversation.  I  heard  him  ask  what  we  had  to  say 
with  reference  to  Prof.  Boyle.  Mr.  Lewis's  reply  was  that  we  had  no  complaint 
against  Prof.  Boyle;  that  we  did  not  think  his  testimony  had  in  any  way 
broken  down  the  arguments  made  by  the  delegates  from  North  Dakota ;  and 
that  he  desired,  if  quoted  at  all,  to  be  quoted  no  further  than  that. 

I  met  Prof.  Boyle  for  the  first  time  in  AYashington.  I  therefore  have  no 
personal  grievance  against  the  professor.  I  am  on  good  terms  with  the  insti- 
tution of  which  he  is  one  of  the  faculty.  I  have  always  been  liberal  in  grant- 
ing to  others  their  right  of  opinion.  Prof.  Boyle  had  as  much  right  as  any 
other  citizen  in  the  United  States  to  appear  before  that  committee  in  his  indi- 
vidual capacity.  I  am  conscious  of  no  more  feeling  against  Prof.  Boyle  on 
account  of  our  seeing  this  proposition  differently  than  I  have  against  you 
because  we  see  things  differently,  and  of  you  I  have  a  very  high  regard.  If 
you  will  read  this  to  your  committee  and  into  the  records  I  will  feel  that  you 
have  done  all  you  could  to  correct  any  wrong  impression  of  myself,  ilr.  Lewis, 
or  any  other  member  of  our  delegation  in  the  eyes  of  your  committee. 

Your  adjournment  this  afternoon  until  Monday  makes  it  impossible  to  make 
this  statement  to  your  committee  in  person.  I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter 
to  you  and  one  a  little  more  explanatory  to  Prof  Boyle.  I  have  had  no  thought 
of  seeking  to  punish  Prof.  Boyle,  had  I  the  power,  which  I  haven't,  and  at  no 
time  in  the  future  shall  I  do  ought  against  the  professor's  interests  on  account 
of  his  having  stated  fairly  what  I  considered  to  be  his  honest  personal  con- 
victions in  this  matter. 

With  best  regards,  and  thanking  you,  I  am. 

Most  respectfully,  Tbeadwell  Twichell. 

I  want  that  to 'go  into  the  record,  so  that  it  may  have  exactly  equal 
footing  with  the  interview.  Of  course,  I  know  nothing  about  what 
took  place  between  these  people. 

Another  letter  accompanied  this,  dated  the  same  day,  signed  R.  S. 
Lewis,  as  follows: 

The  New  Willaed, 
Washington,   D.    C,   May   19,   1911. 
Hon.  John  Shakp  Williams, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Deak   Sie  :   Regarding  the   purported  interview   of  Mr.   Twitchell,   pub- 
lished in  the  Herald  on  the  19th,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  was  not  present,  nor  did 
I  hear  any   portion   of   said  interview,   to   which   I   am   purported   as   having 
agreed. 

The  letter  reads  "  purported,"  but  "  reported  "  it  means. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  personal  feeling  against  Prof.  Boyle  in  the  minds  of 
any  of  our  delegation.  The  interview,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  a  pure 
fabrication.  Kindly  see  that  this  communication  receives  as  much  publicity 
in  your  committee  as  the  article  did,  and  oblige  me. 

Most  respectfully,   yours,  K-   S.   Lewis. 

It  affords  me  pleasure,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  submit  these  letters  as 
stating  their  side  of  the  controversy,  putting  both  upon  an  equal 
footing,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  move,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  adjourn  until  10 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

The  Chaieman.  Mr.  Norris  is  here  and  seeking  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard  by  the  committee.  If  the  committee  adjourns  now,  I  would 
suggest  that  it  be  the  understanding  that  Mr.  Norris  comes  on  at  10 
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o'clock  to-morrow.  If  Mr.  Xorris  desires,  however,  he  might  go  on 
for  a  few  minutes  now.  AVhich  do  you  prefer,  Mr.  Norris,  to  take  15 
minutes  now  and  be  interrupted — you  won't  be  able  to  get  very  far  by 
1  o'clock.  Your  statement  will  be  important  and  instructive  from 
your  point  of  view. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  should  prefer  to  wait  until  to-morrow. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  move  that  we  adjourn  imtil  10  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning. 

The  Chaiejman.  Then  we  will  proceed  to  hear  Mr.  Norris  then. 
I  think  that  will  be  better. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.46  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.) 
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Committee  on  Finance,  United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Tuesday,  May  23,  1911. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Boies  Penrose  in  the 
chair. 

Present:  Senators  Penrose  (chairman),  CuUom,  Lodge,  McCum- 
ber,  Smoot,  Gallinger,  Clark,  Heyburn,  Bailey,  Simmons,  Stone,  Wil- 
liams, Kern,  and  Johnson. 

The  committee  thereupon  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  PI.  E. 
4412,  an  act  to  promote  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  suggest  that  Mr. 
Simmons  is  here  in  attendance  upon  the  committee  and  can  not  wait 
any  longer.  I  suggest  that  he  be  given  an  opportunity  to  submit 
his  remarks. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Simmons,  the  committee  will  now  hear  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  THEODORE  N.  SIMMONS,  FACTORY  BROKER. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  your  business  and  residence. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Theodore  N.  Simmons. 

The  Chaieman.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Simmons.  In  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Factory  broker. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  My  own  business. 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Buying  and  selling  manufacturing  plants. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  come  here  to  file  a  statement,  do  you,  be- 
cause of  this  reciprocity  treaty? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Not  particularly  so  much  in  regard  to  reciprocity 
as  to  file  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  my  business. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Trade  conditions  ? 

Mr.  SiiiMONS.  Trade  conditions  that  its  represents,  for  your  infor- 
mation. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  have  that  statement  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.    I  did  not  bring  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  forward  a  statement  to  the  committee, 
we  will  have  it  inserted  in  the  proceedings. 
Mr.  Simmons.  Very  well,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  we  insert  anything  here  that  anybody  desires 
to  insert  ? 
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The  Chairman.  This  is  at  the  request  of  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Senator  Heybuhj^.  I  would  like  to  have  my  statement  appear  in 
the  record.  This  gentleman  has  corresponded  with  me  with  reference 
to  appearing  before  the  committee,  and,  at  my  suggestion,  he  is  here 
to-day.  But  we  have  no  opening  for  him  to-day ;  it  is  not  possible  for 
him  to  appear  before  the  committee,  and  he  is  on  his  way  West  and 
could  not  return  in  time  to  assure  against  delay  on  the  part  of  his 
appearance.  I  have  suggested  to  him  that  he  receive  the  permission 
of  the  conamittee  to  make  a  statement  in  writing.  For  that  reason 
he  is  not  prepared,  but  will  prepare  a  statement  and  send  it  at  once. 

The  CiiAiRJiAN.  '^^Tien  the  committee  adjourned  yesterday  it  was 
with  the  understanding,  as  far  as  we  have  any  understandings,  that 
Mr.  John  N^orris  was  to  be  heard  to-day.  Then  we  have  Mr.  Hastings 
and  his  people  from  New  York,  who  expected  to  be  heard  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  would  like  very  much  to  accommodate  them.  Does  it  suit 
you  to  go  on,  Mr.  Norris  ? 

Senator  Stone.  I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  Messrs.  Allen  and 
Graham  have  reported  to  the  committee  as  yet  ? 

The  Chairman.  They  ha^e  not  been  heard  from  since  Mr.  HuH 
declared  that  he  would  produce  them. 

Senator  Stone.  Yes,  and  Mr.  Hull  has  gone  home,  and  I  do  not 
think  he  intends  to  produce  them.  I  will  take  that  matter  up  with 
the  committee,  and  I  shall  in  due  time  ask  for  a  subpoena  duces  tecum. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  question  with  relation  to  issuing  a 
subpoena  is  a  matter  that  ought  to  come  before  the  committee  in 
executive  session. 

Senator  Stone.  I  would  like  to  have  the  matter  disposed  of. 

STATEMENT    OF    JOHN    NORRIS,     CHAIRMAN    COMMITTEE    ON 
PAPER,  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  am  chairman  of  the  committee  on  paper  of  the  Amer- 
ican Newspaper  Publishers'  Association. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  may  I  express  my 
surprise  and  amazement  at  the  patience  you  have  displayed  in  listen- 
ing to  witnesses ;  I  wonder  at  your  endurance. 

There  are  four  headings  on  whicji  I  want  to  submit  some  remarte 
to  the  committee. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Won't  you  kindly  state — unless  the  chairman 
has  already  asked  the  question — who  you  are  and  what  you  represent? 

The  Chairman.  He  has  already  stated  that. 

Mr.  NoERis.  My  name  is  John  Norris ;  I  am  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  paper  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Associa- 
tion. For  the  information  of  the  committee  I  recently  compiled 
from  the  records  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
elsewhere  a  list  of  petitions  from  160  concerns — public  bodies  and 
others — asking  for  the  ratification  of  the  reciprocity  bill  by  Con- 
gress. If  the  committee  does  not  object  I  would  like  to  submit  that 
list. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  have  all  this  before  us  now,  and  not  only 
that,  we  have  thousands  and  thousands  of  them  opposed  to  it.  You 
would  not  ask  that  they  all  go  into  the  record,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  Just  this  list. 
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The  Chairman.  This  is  a  list  that  you  prepared  of  all  the  petitions 
in  behalf  of  the  reciprocity  agreement.  It  is  not  a  voluminous  docu- 
ment, and  there  is  probably  no  objection  to  its  being  put  in  as  a  part 
of  Mr.  Norris's  remarks.    It  is  not  a  copy  of  the  petition? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  Not  at  all,  but  merely  a  list  of  160  various  concerns. 

Senator  Smoot.  Asking  for 

Mr.  NoEEis.  Asking  for  ratification  of  reciprocity. 

Senator  Smoot.  Does  it  ask  for  free  print  paper  alone  or  does  it 
ask  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  NoRBis.  My  next  proposition  will  cover  free  print  paper. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  thought  that  was  what  you  were  speaking  of, 
and  I  wanted  to  know  whether  this  applied  to  free  print  paper. 

Mr.  NoERis.  This  applies  to  reciprocity.  It  was  merely  prepared 
by  me,  as  a  friend  of  the  committee,  to  furnish  information  as  to 
that  side  of  the  public  appeal. 

Senator  Heitjuen.  Are  these  petitions  that  were  filed  at  the  behest 
of  the  print-paper  men? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Hetburn.  How  did  they  come  to  be  filed  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  They  appeared  in  the  record. 

Senator  Hetburn.  I  know  they  appeared  in  the  record,  but  how 
did  it  come  that  they  were  filed  ?    Who  procured  them  ? 

Mr.  XoERis.  I  do  not  know ;  I  suppose  it  was 

Senator  Hexbtjrn.  The  record  is  already  a  part  of  the  proceedings. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  were  all  referred  to  this  committee. 

Senator  Hetburn.  I  know  they  are. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  There  were  some  that  were  sent  to  the  House.  This  is 
merely  a  summary  of  petitions  for  ratification.  I  am  utterly  indif- 
ferent about  it. 

Senator  Stone.  You  can  put  it  in  the  body  of  your  remarks.  I 
suppose  nobody  is  objecting. 

The  list  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

Petitions  asking  reciprocity  ratification  have  been  received  by  Congress  from 
the  following: 

American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association. 

National  Board  of  Trade;  A.  T.  Anderson,  secretary. 

New  Xork  Chamber  of  Commerce;  S.  S.  Pratt,  secretary. 

New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation;  Frank  S.  Gardner,  secretary. 

Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  54  Lafayette  Street;  Henry  R.  Towne, 
president. 

New  York  Stock  Exchange.     (Feb.  20,  House  of  Representatives.) 

New  York  Produce  Exchange;  L.  B.  Howe,  secretary. 

Chicago  Association  of  Commerce ;  Henry  A.  Wheeler,  president. 

National  Business  League  of  America,  Chicago  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Chicago,  III. ;  Austin  A.  Burnham,  secretary. 

■Chicago  Butter  and  Egg  Board,  154  East  Lake  Street. 

Quincy  (111.)  business  men. 

Peoria  (111.)  Association  of  Commerce. 

Buffalo  Common  Council ;  Harold  J.  Balliett,  city  clerk. 

Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Manufacturers'  Club ;  Edward  B.  Harvey, 
acting  secretary. 

Retail  Merchants'  Association  of  Buffalo;  Joseph  E.  Kean,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

Corn  Exchange  of  Buffalo;  Henry  D.  Waters,  president. 

Buffalo  Credit  Men's  Association,  76  Brie  County  Bank  Building;  W.  B. 
Grandeson,  secretary. 

North  Tonawanda  Board  of  Trade ;  W.  D.  Trimble,  secretary. 

American  Manufacturers'  Export  Association,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York ; 
Henry  T.  Wells,  secretary. 
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Stationers'  Association  of  New  York,  90  William  Street,  New  Yorii;  Chas.  A. 
Lent. 

New  York  Mercantile  Exchange,  corner  Hudson  and  Harrison  Streets,  New 
York  City ;  Julius  D.  Malir,  president. 

Brewer  llastors'  Association  of  BufCalo  and  vicinity,  210  Pratt  Street;  0.  E. 
Lehmann,  president. 

Western  Elevating  Association  of  Buffalo,  1112  Cbamber  of  Commerce;  Henry 
D.  Waters,  president. 

BufCalo  Lumber  Exchange,  1051  Ellicott  Square;  John  S.  Tyler,  secretary. 

Master  Plumbers'  Association  of  BufCalo,  23  Builders'  Exchange ;  Walter  H. 
Calnes,  president. 

North  BufCalo  Residents  and  Business  Men's  Association,  Ontario  and  Tona- 
wanda  Streets;  J.  O.  Eschborn,  secretary. 

Kingston    (N.   Y.)    Chamber   of   Commerce;   Herbert   Carl,   president;  Wm. 
F.  Hoehm,  secretary. 

Oswego  (N.  Y.)  Cbamber  of  Commerce;  W.  V.  Burr,  president;  W.  J.  Cooper, 
secretary. 

Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Common  Council;  John  F.  O'Mallen,  city  clerk. 

BufCalo  (N.  Y.)  Brewers'  Association;  Christian  Trapp,  secretary. 

National  Piano  Manufacturers'  Association,  254  West  Twenty-third  Sti-eet, 
New  York;  Herbert  W.  Hill,  assistant  secretary. 

BufCalo  Ad  Club  and  Rochester  Ad  Club ;  W.  P.  Goodspeed,  BufCalo  News. 

Auburn  (N.  Y.)  Business  Men's  Association,  Auburn  Savings  Bank  Building; 
Charles  G.  Adams,  secretary. 

United  States  Rfldiator  Association,  of  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. ;  R.  J.  Gross. 

National  Candy  Co.,  149  Swan  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Fred  Plate,  manager. 

Hardwood  Lumber  Exchange,  BufCalo,  N.  Y. ;  F.  M.  Sullivan,  president. 

Empire  Furniture  Co.,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y. ;  F.  O.  Anderson,  president. 

West  Side  Business  Men's  and  Tax  Payers'  Association  of  BufCalo,  69  Grant 
Street,  Buffalo ;  Albert  Emerson,  secretary. 

Fort  Edward  (N.  Y.)  Commercial  Association;  Fred  McNaughton,  president 

Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Chilled  Plow  Co.;  C.  A.  Chase,  president. 

East  Side  Branch  of  United  Master  Butchers  of  America,  608  East  Biglity- 
fourth  Street,  New  York ;  Charles  Young,  secretary. 

Burt-Sindele  Factory,  80  Carroll  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  A.  H.  Burt,  manager. 

Bailey  Table  Co.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. ;  C.  B.  Bailey. 

Staten  Island  Ship  Building  Co.,  Port  Richmond,  N.  Y. ;  W.  J.  Davidson, 
president. 

City  National  Bank,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. ;  J.  B.  Van  Name,  president. 

First  National  Bank,  Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y. ;  Helmus  W.  Barratt,  vice  president 

Araericus  Club  of  Buffalo ;  I-eo  J.  Beeler,  secretary.     (Feb.  9,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.) 

Iron  Age,  New  York  City :  Charles  T.  Root. 

"  Met;il  Industry,"  New  York.     (Feb.  11,  House  of  Representatives.) 

Cincinnati  (Ohio)   Chamber  of  Commerce;  Walter  A.  Draper,  president. 

Younsstown  (Ohio)   Chamber  of  Commerce;  M.  J.  McGown,  secretary. 

Ashtabula  (Ohio)  Chamber  of  Commerce;  J.  C.  Topper,  secretary. 

Dayton    (Ohio)    Chamber   of   Commerce;    Leopold   Eauh,   president:   AV.  B. 
Moore,  secretary. 

Cleveland  (Ohio)   Chamber  of  Commerce;  George  W.  Kinney,  president. 

Hamilton  (Ohio)  Chamber  of  Commerce  (Feb.  15,  House  of  Representatives). 

Niles  (Ohio)  Board  of  Trade. 

Cambridge  (Ohio)  Board  of  Trade. 

Newark  (Ohio)  Board  of  Trade;  C.  P.  Spencer,  president. 

Salem  (Ohio)  Board  of  Trade;  K.  L.  Coburn,  secretary. 

Canton  (Ohio)  Board  of  Trade;  0.  A.  Dougherty,  president. 

Portsmouth    (Ohio)    Board  of  Trade;   H.   S.   Grimes,  president;   Eugene  B. 
Knox,  secretary. 

Marion   (Ohio)  Commercial  Club. 

Springfield  (Ohio)  Commercial  Club;  E.  S.  Kellv,  president. 

Gallon   (Ohio)   Commercial  Club. 

Hamilton   (Ohio)   Retail  Grocers  and  Butchers'  Association;  Frank  Segers, 
president. 

Hamilton  (Ohio)  Retail  Merchants'  Association;  R.  Greer,  secretary. 

Middleport  (Ohio)  Business  Men's  Association;  Tom  F.  Lewis,  secretary. 

Ohio  Brotherhood  of  Threshermen,  348  North  High  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
P.  D.  Converse,  secretary. 
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Roderick  Lean  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio ;  A.  B.  McLean, 
president. 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Common  Council. 

Lumber  Dealers'  Association  of  Connecticut  (Feb.  13,  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tlves) . 

Seymour   (Conn.)   Business  Men's  Association. 

Middletown  (Conn.)  Business  Men's  Association;  W.  J.  Coughlin,  jr.,  sec- 
retary. 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Business  Men's  Association;  Wm.  G.  Baxter,  secretary, 
Hartford  Times  Building. 

Detroit  (Mich.)  Board  of  Commerce;  Abner  E.  Lamed,  president. 

Henry  George  Association  of  Detroit,  612  Washington  Arcade,  Detroit;  Alex. 
S.  Diack,  secretary. 

Wholesalers  and  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Detroit. 

Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees'  Association ;  R.  S.  Beeves,  secretary, 
Detroit. 

Grand  Eapids  (Mich.)  Board  of  Trade. 

Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Commercial  Club;  Louis  H.  Conger,  secretary. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Mich.)  Business  Men's  Association. 

Seattle  (Wash.)  Commercial  Club. 

Blaine  (Wash.)  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

English  Lumber  Co.,  of  Seattle ;  E.  G.  English,  president. 

Tom  Moore  Boom  Co.,  of  Seattle ;  by  W.  H.  McEwan,  treasurer. 

Campbell  Lumber  Co.,  of  Seattle;  James  Campbell,  president. 

Continental  Mill  Co.,  of  Seattle ;  by  JI.  Thompson. 

Ferguson,  Dugan  Investment  Co.,  by  J.  W.  Ferguson,  president. 

P.  C.  Leonard  Lumber  Co.,  by  W.  W.  Hamilton,  secretary. 

Tuce  Logging  Co. ;  E.  C.  Million,  secretary. 

Peters  &  Powell,  by  W.  A.  Peters. 

J.  M.  Coleman  Co.,  by  L.  J.  Coleman,  president. 

Kennewiek  (Wash.)  Commercial  Club;  R.  A.  Mitchell,  secretary. 

Wenatchee  (Wash.)  Commercial  Club;  R.  R.  EUenswood,  of  committee. 

Yakima  (Wash.)  Improvement  Co. ;  W.  A.  White. 

Mitchell,  Lewis  &  Stover  Co.,  of  Spokane,  Wash. ;  J.  P.  Posson,  manager. 

John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  of  Spokane,  Wash. ;  John  Taylor,  manager. 

Northwest  Trust  &  Safe  Deposit  Co.  of  Seattle,  Wash. ;  E.  Sherrick,  president 

J.  H.  Morrow  Implement  Co.,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. ;  W.  R.  Creffleld. 

Standard  Appraisal  Co.,  of  Seattle,  Wash. ;  J.  F.  Cronin,  president. 

Old  Oregon  Lumber  Co.,  of  Seattle,  Wash. ;  H.  I.  MufHey,  president. 

Elder  Lumber  Co.,  of  Seattle.  Wash. ;  A.  H.  Finch,  vice  president. 

Ebey  Logging  Co. ;  C.  H.  Cobb,  president. 

Snohomish  Logging  Co. ;  C.  H.  Cobb,  president. 

International  Timber  Co. ;  N.  C.  Healy,  manager. 

Pacific  Coast  Condensed  Milk  Co. ;  E.  A.  Stuart,  president. 

Seattle  Cedar  Lumber  Manufacturing  Co. ;  W.  H.  McEwan,  secretary. 

Hofius  Steel  &  Equipment  Co. ;  W.  D.  Hofius. 

Merrill  &  Ring  Lumber  Co. ;  R.  D.  Merrill. 

Howell,  Brent  Lumber  Co. ;  Wm.  M.  Howell,  secretary. 

Ideal  Mill  Co. ;  W.  N.  Proctor. 

Milwaukee  Shingle  Co. 

Marysville  &  Arlington  Railway  Co. ;  James  H.  Smith,  assistant  treasurer. 

Ballard  Lumber  Co. ;  Charles  W.  Stimson. 

Frank  Jones  Brewing  Co.,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

F.  M.  Hoyt  Shoe  Co.,  of  Manchester,  N.  H. ;  H.  E.  Slayton. 

General  Court  of  Massachusetts;  William  M.  Olln,  secretary  of  Common- 
wealth. 

Boston  Boot  and  Shoe  Club ;  Thomas  F.  Anderson,  secretary,  166  Essex  Street, 
Boston. 

Fruit  and  Produce  Exchange  of  Boston  (over  Faneull  Hall  Market)  ;  Lucius 
C.  Smith,  president. 

John  J.  Stanwood,  90  Commercial  Street,  Gloucester,  Mrss. 

Oyster  Growers'  Association  of  North  America.  (Apr.  10,  1911,  House  of 
Representatives.)  „  ^  ^  ^  ^.       . 

Boston  Fruit  Produce  Exchange.     (Feb.  11,  House  of  Representatives.) 

Master  Bakers'  Association  of  Massachusetts.  (Feb.  17,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. ) 
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Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade;  William  M.  Coates,  president;  William  E 
Tucker,  secretary. 

Philadelphia  Drug  Exchange.     (House  of  Eepresentatives.) 

Philadelphia  Retail  Growers'  Association  (Feb.  16,  House  of  Representatives) 

Pittsburgh  Butter  and  Egg  Exchange.     (Feb.  3,  House  of  Representatives. ) 

Reading  (Pa.)  Board  of  Trade;  Jenltin  Hill,  secretary. 

National  Oanners'  Association,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Superior  (Wis.)  Common  Council;  Frank  R.  Crumpton,  mayor. 

La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Board  of  Trade;  J.  L.  Utemwell,  secretary. 

Milwaukee  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association.  (Feb.  19,  House  of 
Representatives. ) 

La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Manufacturers  and  Jobbers'  Union;  C.  W.  Dickinson,  sec- 
uetary. 

Minnesota  Millers'  Club,  of  Minneapolis.    (Apr.  21,  House  of  Representatives.) 

Rotary  Club,  of  St.  Paul.     (House  of  Representatives.) 

Twin  City  Wholesale  Millinery  Association ;  Chas.  Straus,  president. 

Business  Men's  Association  of  Pavctucket,  R.  I.  (Apr.  10,  1911,  House  of 
Representatives. ) 

Fruit  Growers'  Convention  of  California,  at  Stockton,  Cal. ;  Robert  G.  WU- 
Bams,  of  committee. 

South  Bend  (Ind.)  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Fred  W.  Keller,  president. 

Helena   (Ark.)   Business  Men's  League. 

Helena  (Ark.)  Board  of  Trade;  Joseph  L.  Solomon,  president. 

Buckeye  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Stereotypers'  Union  No.  5,  of  Cincinnati.     (House  of  Representatives.) 

Stereotypers'  Union  No.  8,  of  St.  Louis.     (House  of  Representatives.) 

Stereotypers'  Union  No.  1,  of  New  York.     (House  of  Representatives.) 

Batavia  Typographical  Union  No.  511.     (Feb.  9,  House  of  Representatives.) 

Union  League  Club,  of  New  York  City.   -(House  of  Representatives.) 

Republican  Club  of  Brooklyn.     (Apr.  14,  1911,  House  of  Representatives'.) 

Seward  Republican  Club,  of  Brooklyn,  669  Willoughby  Avenue;  Mark  Frled- 
mann,  secretary. 

Progressive  Republican  League,  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Summit  Republican  Club,  of  Akron,  Ohio ;  C.  P.  Parker,  president. 

North  End  Taft  Republican  Club,  of  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Henry  M.  Williams, 
president. 

Progressive  Republican  Club  of  Ward  3,  Keene,  N.  H. 

Republican  League  of  Clubs  of  State  of  New  York,  50  Church  street. ;  John  A 
Ewart. 

Republican  county  committee  of  Richmond  County,  N.  Y. ;  J.  Francis  Atter- 
bury,  secretary. 

Republican  county  committee  of  New  York  County ;  Lloyd  Griscom,  president. 

Butterworth  Progressive  Republican  Club,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  (Feb.  11, 
House  of  Representatives.) 

New  England  German-American  National  Alliance.  (Feb.  15,  1911,  House  of 
Representatives. ) 

German-American  Alliance  of  New  Jersey;  Arthur  Noack,  Union  Building 
Construction  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Mr.  NoKEis.  The  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  at 
a  meeting  in  New  York,  April  27,  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion  

Senator  Heybuen.  Who  composes  this  association? 

Mr.  NoKBis.  Three  hundred  and  seven  leading  American  news- 
papers. 

Senator  Heybtjen.  Have  you  a  list  of  them? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  have. 

Senator  Heybuen.  I  would  like  to  have  that  filed. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  will  see  that  that  is  filed  to-day. 

Senator  Smoot.  As  part  of  your  remarks? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  As  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  Chaieman.  What  list  is  that  to  which  you  refer? 

Mr.  Noeeis.  It  is  a  list  of  the  newspapers  comprising  the  Ameri- 
ean  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association. 
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Senator  Hetburn.  That  includes  Associated  Press  papers  and 
others  as  well,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  Does  it  include  the  Associated  Press  papers? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  Not  at  all.  There  are  about  seven  hundred  and  odd 
Associated  Press  papers,  and  there  are  307  papers  in  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  some  of  which  are  not  members 
of  the  Associated  Press. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Do  they  comprise  any  of  the  other  press  asso- 
ciations, such  as  the  Scripps-McRea,  or  any  other? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  am  quite  sure  that  they  include  such  associations, 
otherwise  they  could  not  have  the  facilities  of  news  gathering. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  Is  it  true  that  a  paper  that  does  not  belong  to 
this  association  can  not  avail  itself  of  the  news  of  the  country  at  its 
own  expense? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  know  of  only  one  newspaper  that  maintains  an  abso- 
lutely independent  news  service. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  Wlaat  paper  is  that? 

Mr.  NoERis.  The  New  York  Sun. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  Well,  why  can  they  not  obtain  the  news,  those 
that  do  not  belong  to  those  associations  ?    What  is  to  prevent  them  ? 

Mr.  NoERis.  Why  can  not 

Senator  Hetbuen.  Why  can  not  they  obtain  the  news  just  as  well 
without  belonging  to  the  association  as  by  belonging  to  it  ? 

Mr.  NoRBis.  Because  of  the  economy. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  Because  of  economy?  Could  they  get  the  news 
and  transmit  it  as  readily  as  those  other  newspaper  organizations 
receive  it? 

Mr.  XoREis.  They  could  not. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  AATiy  could  they  not? 

Mr.  XoEEis.  Because  the  resources  of  the  daily  newspapers  would 
not  justify  the  outlay  to  cover  the  field. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  Could  they  get  the  news  at  the  same  prices  and 
as  promptly,  independently  of  this  press  association  ? 

Mr.  Noeeis.  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  newspaper  in  the  country  with 
sufficient  resources  to  gather  information. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  My  question  was  whether  they  could  not;  not 
whether  they  were  financially  able.     Could  they  get  it? 

Senator  Smoot.  From  the  Associated  Press. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  No;  independently  of  it.  Could  they  get,  in- 
dependently of  any  press  association,  the  equivalent  news  at  an  equiv- 
alent price,  as  compared  with  those  who  get  it  through  the  Associated 
Press  and  other  associations? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  Let  me  see  if  I  intelligently  apprehend  your  question. 
Could  a  newspaper,  paying  what  it  now  pays  to  the  news  associations? 

Senator  Hetbuen.  No;  could  a  newspaper,  independent  of  any 
news  association,  obtain  news  as  promptly  and  at  the  same  expense 
as  though  it  obtained  it  through  the  news  associations? 

Mr.  Noeeis.  They  could  not  at  the  same  expense  as  that  which  they 
obtain  from  the  news  associations. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  Why  not?     Can  they  not  get  the  same  rales  on 

Mr.  NoREis.  It  is  because  of  the  wide  area  they  cover. 
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Senator  Heybukn.  I  know — including  every  part  of  the  world. 
Can  they  get  the  same  rates  and  terms  on  the  telegraph  lines  as  the 
others  ? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  am  not  advised. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  are  not? 

Mr.  NoREis.  I  am  not  advised. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Is  there  any  preference  given  to  Associated 
Press  news  on  the  wires,  over  jDrivate  news  ? 

Mr.  NoERis.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  HJErBURN.  You  do  not? 

Mr.  NoREis.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Hjetbtjen.  You  do  not  know,  then,  of  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions upon  which  the  Associated  Press  news  is  delivered  to  those 
who  are  entitled  to  receive  it? 

Mr.  NoERis.  Generally,  yes.  I  was  director  of  the  Associated  Press 
for  a  number  of  years. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  thought  so.  Then  you  say  you  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  a  private  individual  can  obtain  news  of  the  world  as 
promptly  and  as  freely  and  at  as  cheap  a  price  as  though  he  got  it 
through  the  Associated  Press  ? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  know  of  nothing  to  stop  him  from  the  use  of  the 
telegraph  lines. 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  is  hardly  answering  my  question.  Do 
you  know  of  any  reason  why  or  whether  or  not  he  can  receive  it  as 
promptly  and  on  the  same  terms  as  though  he  got  it  through  the 
Associated  Press? 

Mr.  NoERis.  I  do  not  know  of  anj^  reason  why  he  can  not. 

Senator  Heytjubn.  Can  he  do  it? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why  he  can  not. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  am  asking  for  the  fact. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  know;  but  if  I  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why,  I 
am  stating  it  negatively.  I  do  not  know  it  affirmatively,  and  I  object 
to  having  it  put  in  my  mouth  that  I  am  so  stating. 

Senator  Heybuen.  But  you  may  know  facts  without  knowing 
why  the  facts  operate  in  a  certain  way.  I  want  to  know  whether  or 
not  you  know  why  they  can  not. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  say  I  know  of  no  reason  why  they  can  not. 

Senator  Heybuen.  There  may  be  no  reason — in  fact,  I  would  be 
inclined  to  agree  with  you  there — but  the  question  is.  Can  he  do  it  ? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  guess  so ;  but  I  will  not  state  it  affirmatively,  because 
I  have  not  the  information  that  would  lead  me  to  make  any  such 
statement,  and  I  am  not  going  to  have  the  statement  put  into  my 
mouth. 

Senator  Stone.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  telegraph  wires? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  No;  when  I  spoke  of  telegraph  wires  I  understood 
Mr.  Heyburn  to  broaden  it  to  cover  other  things  besides  telegraph 
wires. 

Senator  Heybuen.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  or  not  this  combina- 
tion for  which  he  speaks  here  to-day  was  one  that  could  obtain  better 
tenns  in  the  delivei-y  of  news  than  a  private  individual  could  obtain 
for  himself. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  want  it  understood  that  I  am  not  speaking  here  for 
the  Associated  Press.  I  do  not  represent  the  Associated  Press.  I 
represent  an  organization,  some  of  the  members  of  which  are  not 
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members  of  the  Associated  Press,  and  also  because  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  a  great  many  members  of  the  Associated  Press  who  are  not 
members  of  tliis  organization.  I  made  that  statement  once,  and  I 
thought  I  made  it  clear. 

Senator  Hetbtjrn.  It  is  clearer  now  than  on  any  former  occasion. 
I  will  state  that  I  am  asking  these  questions  only  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  fair  idea  of  the  relations  which  you  intended  to  occupy 
in  regard  to  tliis  question  of  print  paper — not  only  the  purchase  of 
the  paper  but  the  use  of  it. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  am  delighted  if  I  have  been  able  to  give  you  any 
material  information.     Shall  I  proceed? 

Senator  Stoke.  I  want  to  get  it  clear  in  my  mind.  You  are  rep- 
resenting, as  I  understand  it,  an  association  of  three  hundred  and 
some  odd  newspapers. 

Mr.  NoREis.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Stone.  Some  of  those  papers  are  members  of  what  is 
called  the  Associated  Press? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  Some — many  are. 

Senator  Stone.  Some  are  not? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  Some  are  not. 

Senator  Sjioot.  Some  are. 
•  Senator  Gallingee.  Are  not  most  of  them? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  Some  are. 

Senator  Stone.  All  of  them,  as  I  understand — at  least,  you  suppose 
all  of  them — do  get  news  through  the  medium  of  some  press  asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  XoEEis.  In  addition  to  their  own  news  facilities,  they  are  con- 
nected with  some  association.  As  I  now  glance  over  the  list,  and  as 
I  recall,  there  is  only  one  newspaper  which  is  not  identified  with  any 
news-gathering  association  in  this  country,  though  it  has  connections 
abroad.  I  refer  to  the  New  York  Sun.  I  think  all  the  others  are 
identified  with  some  news-gathering  association  in  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  economy  and  greater  facility  in  the  gathering  of 
news  reports. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  know  whether  the  New  York  Sun  has  its 
own  service  because  it  prefers  that  service,  or  because  it  can  not 
receive  a  service  from  the  Associated  Press  ? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  As  to  the  New  York  Sun — I  feel  somewhat  of  a 
delicacy  in 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  not  answer  it  then. 

Mr.  XoEEis.  in  discussing  the  affairs  of  a  newspaper  with  which 

I  am  not  identified,  but  my  knowledge  on  the  subject  is  that  the  New 
York  Sun  originally  withdrew  from  the  Associated  Press. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  its  own  volition,  or  because  it  had  to? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  Of  its  own  volition. 

Senator  Stone.  Yes.  I  stated  here  the  other  day  that  the  New 
York  Sun  was  not  a  member  of  the  Associated  Press,  and  some  others, 
among  them  Senator  Lodge,  I  think  it  was,  said  he  understood  that 
they  had  become  again  connected  with  the  association.  I  brought 
suit  against  the  Associated  Press,  or  was  one  of  the  attorneys  em- 
ployed in  the  case,  trying  to  have  this  thing  dissolved  in  my  State  as 
an  organization  conducted  in  contravention  of  our  laws,  and  at  the 
same  time  there  was  a  general  suit  pending  in  Illinois.  The  Illinois 
case  was  first  decided,  and  it  was  held  to  be  an  illegal  combination 
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and  was  dissolved  under  a  decree  of  the  Suprenie  Court,  and  the  con- 
cern itself  moved  to  New  York,  I  think,  or  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  NoERis.  It  was  another  corporation. 

Senator  Stone.  Another  corporation  was  formed. 

Mr.  NoKRis.  Under  a  different  form. 

Senator  Smoot.  A  different  association. 

Mr.  NoREis.  And  with  different  rules. 

Senator  HEYBtiKN.  There  is  no  corporation,  as  I  understand  it. 

Senator  Stone.  There  is  not  now,  I  understand. 

Senator  Heybukn.  That  is,  it  is  not  written. 

Senator  Stone.  I  understand  there  is  no  corporation  under  the 
statutes  of  any  of  the  States. 

Senator  McCtjmbee.  It  is  an  association  of  men. 

Senator  Stone.  I  do  not  really  know  what  its  form  is  now.  I 
knew  what  its  form  was  at  that  time  very  well.  Among  other  things, 
I  took  Mr.  Laffan's  deposition  in  New  York.  He  was  then  the  editor 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  and  I  became  familiar  with  the  connection  of 
the  Sun  with  the  newspapers  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Norris,  you  may  proceed. 

Senator  Hetburn.  I  will  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  may  have  to 
ask  the  indulgence  of  the  chairman  to  some  extent,  and  as  some  others 
have  an  intimation  as  to  the  relation  that  this  gentleman  bears  to 
the  subject,  we  may  have  to  go  outside  the  ordinary  rules  of  merely 
listening. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  disposition  to  restrict  inquiries  of 
the  witness. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  On  April  26,  1911,  the  following  was  adopted  by 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  unanimously ;  "  The 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  " 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  want  to  ask  a  question,  if  the  Chair  wUl 
pardon  me.  I  want  to  know  something  about  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers'  Association.     Is  that  a  corporation? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  is. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Where  is  it  incorporated? 

Mr.  Norris.  In  New  York. 

Senator  Heyburn.  What  is  its  capital  stock? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  think  something  like  $1,000. 

Senator  Heyburn.  The  entire  capital  stock  is  something  like 
$1,000? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  can  accommodate  the  gentleman.  I  can  give  you  a 
copy  of  its  charter. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  presumed  you  could.  I  was  going  to  ask 
you  to  produce  the  copy  of  its  charter. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  anticipated  you. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  would  like  to  know  something  of  the  nature 
of  this  organization. 

Senator  Stone.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  to  my  friend  from  Idaho, 
would  it  not  be  well  to  allow  Mr.  Norris  to  make  his  statement  and 
then  examine  him  afterwards? 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  is  the  question  that  we  had  under  consid- 
eration, as  to  how  we  should  proceed.  Of  course,  if  we  know  that 
this  witness  will  remain  here  before  the  committee  until  such  time 
as  we  would  be  able  to  do  that,  I  would  be  decidedly  of  the  opinion 
that  we  ought  to  do  it. 
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Mr.  NoEKis.  I  have  been  here  over  two  weeks. 

The  Chaieman.  Mr.  Norris  has  been  here  during  the  whole  sessions 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  have  attended  every  session  of  this  committee. 

Senator  Heybuen.  I  have  only  recently  been  apprised  of  the  na- 
ture of  this  corporation,  and  it  being  so  unusual,  I  think  that  any 
testimony  that  is  given  ought  to  be  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  the  corporation  that  is  before  the  committee. 

Senator  McCumbek.  It  would  not  take  any  longer  time  to  get  it 
now  that  at  any  other  period,  would  it? 

Senator  Heybuen.  It  is  right  here,  and  it  is  not  long,  and  is  most 
unusual.  I  ask  that  the  committee  read  it,  if  the  witness  is  to  com- 
ment on  it. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  would  like  to  save  myself  from  reading. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Then,  I  will  read  it,  and  it  can  be  taken  down. 
I  think  the  members  of  the  committee  will  be  interested  in  this  docu- 
ment.    It  has  no  counterpart  in  the  world. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  sui  generis. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Yes.     It  is  as  follows: 

OEETiriCATE    OF    INCOKPOKATION    OF   THE    AMERICAN    NEWSPAPER    PUELISHEBS'    ASSO- 
CIATION. 

State  of  New  York, 

City  and  County  of  Netv  York,  ss: 

We,  the  undersigned,  desiring  to  form  a  corporation  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  business  corporations  law,  all  being  of  full  age  and  at  least  two- 
thirds  being  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  at  least  one  of  us  a  resident  of 
the  State  of  New  Yorb,  do  hereby  certify : 

First.  The  name  of  the  proposed  corporation  is :  "American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers' Association." 

Second.  The  purposes  for  which  the  corporation  is  to  be  formed  are :  To 
provide  a  common  agency  for  gathering  and  disseminating  information  of  value 
to  publishers  of  reputable  newspapers ;  to  protect  them  from  irresponsible 
customers;  to  act  as  agent  or  attorney  in  fact  for  corporations  and  individuals 
in  all  transactions  in  which  corporations  or  individuals  may  lawfully  engage 
and  employ  an  agent  or  attorney  in  fact,  and  to  render  such  other  assistance 
or  service  to  its  stockholders  as  may  be  within  its  corporate  powers. 

Third.  The  amount  of  capital  stock  is  to  be  $1,000. 

Fourth.  The  number  of  shares  of  which  the  capital  stock  shall  consist  is 
200;  the  amount  of  capital  with  which  the  corporation  shall  begin  business  is 
$500. 

Fifth.  Its  duration  is  to  be  50  years. 

Sixth.  The  location  of  Its  principal  office  is  to  be  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
in  the  county  and  State  of  New  York. 

Seventh.  The  number  of  its  directors  is  to  be  nine. 

Eighth.  The  names  and  post-office  addresses  of  the  directors  for  the  firat 
year  are  as  follows:  Chas.  W.  Knapp,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  J.  A.  Butler,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. ;  Wm.  C.  Bryant,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  H.  F.  Gunnison,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Fred- 
erick Driscoll,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  W.  H.  Self,  Pittsburg,  Pa, ;  Milton  A.  McEae, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  Chas.  H.  Taylor,  jr.,  Boston,  Mass. ;  and  S.  H.  KaufCmann, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Ninth.  The  names  and  post-office  addresses  of  the  subscribers  and  the  num- 
ber of  shares  of  stock  which  each  agrees  to  take  in  the  corporation,  are  ap 
follows:  Chas.  W.  Knapp,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1;  J.  A.  Butler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1; 
Wm.  C.  Bryant,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1;  H.  F.  Gunnison,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1;  Fred- 
erick Driscoll,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  1;  W.  H.  Self,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  1;  Milton  A. 
McEae,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1;  Chas.  H.  Taylor,  jr.,  Boston,  Mass.,  1;  and  S.  H. 
Kauffmann,  Washington,  D.  C,  1. 

The  stockholders  of  this  corporation  shall  be  limited  to  publishers  of  news- 
papers. 
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In  witness  whereof  we  have  made,  signed,  and  acknowledged  this  certificate 
this  19th  day  of  February,  1897. 

Frederick  Dbiscoll.  Chas.  W.  Knapp. 

W.  H.  Seif.  J.  A.  Btjtleb. 

Milton  A.  MoRae.  Wm.  C.  Bryant. 

Chas.  H.  Taylor,  Jr.  H.  F.  Gunnison. 
S.  H.  Kauffmann. 

State  of  New  York, 

City  and  county  of  'Sew  York,  ss: 
On  this  19th  day  of  February,  1897,  before  me  personally  came  Chas.  W. 
Knapp,  J.  A.  Butler,  Wm.  C.  Bryant,  H.  F.  Gunnison,  Fredericli  Drlscoll,  W.  H. 
Seif,  Milton  A.  McE:ie,  Chas.  H.  Taylor,  jr.,  S.  H.  Kauffmann,  to  me  personally 
known  to  be  the  individuals  described  in  and  who  executed  the  foregoing  cer- 
tficate,  and  severally  acknowledged  to  me  that  they  executed  the  same. 

Walter  Cleary, 
Notary  PuWic,  Kings  County, 
Certificate  filed  in  New  York  County. 

Now,  that  bears  the  names  of  some  newspaper  men  that  are  well 
known,  and  the  affidavit  appended  to  it  is  on  the  19th  of  February, 
1897.     That  is  the  instrument  under  which  your  association  operates? 

Senator  Cullom.  Did  you  read  it  all  ? 

Senator  Heybuen.  I  did,  with  the  exception  of  the  names  of  the 
stockholders.     You  started  this  business  with  $500. 

Mr.  NoREis.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea.  I  had  no  relation  with 
it  then. 

Senator  Heybuen.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  this 
association  ? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  As  chairman  of  the  committee  on  paper,  since  June, 
1908 — immediately  following 

Senator  Heybuen.  Were  you  connected  with  it  in  any  capacity 
before  that  time  ? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  As  business  manager  of  a  newspaper,  I  had  borne  a 
relation  to  it  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Heybuen.  From  its  organization? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  Yes,  sir ;  and  before  the  organization  took  its  present 
shape. 

Senator  Heybuen.  You  were  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  getting 
up  this  organization,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  do  not  recall  it. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Well,  you  participated  in  doing  it. 

Mr.  NoBEis.  Possibly ;  I  have  no  recollection.  Fourteen  years  ago 
is  a  long  time,  and  a  great  many  things  crowd  into  that  time.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  I  had  the  same  relation  to  it  that  other  publishers 
and  business  managers  held. 

Senator  Heybuen.  What  paper  were  you  managing  at  that  time? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  was  treasurer  of  the  New  York  World  at  that  time. 
I  was  not  business  manager. 

Senator  Heybuen.  'V\1iat  paper  are  you  connected  with  now? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  None. 

Senator  Heybuen.  You  are  simply  an  officer  of  this  organization 
now? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  Well,  I  have  direct  relation  with  a  newspaper  as  a 
stockholder. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Now,  this  organization  now  only  has  a  capital 
of  $1,000.    Has  it  acquired  a  surplus? 
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Mr.  NoEEis.  I  am  not  familiar  with  it.    I  assume  that  it  has. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Has  it  declared  any  dividends? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Hetburn.  What  is  your  office  in  connection  with  it  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Chairman  of  the  committee  on  paper. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Of  this  organization  ? 

Mr.  Norris.  Of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association. 

Senator  Hetburn.  And  you  have  no  other  interest  in  connection 
with  that  organization? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Hetbthrn.  Nor  have  not  had  ? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  And  have  not  had. 

Senator  Hetburn.  All  right. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  required  of  a  newspaper  to  become  a 
member  of  the  association? 

Mr.  Norris.  An  initiation  fee,  I  thinlf,  of  $75,  and  annual  dues  of 
about  the  same  sum. 

Senator  Clark.  Does  that  entitle  a  newspaper  to  become  a  stock- 
holder then  ? 

Mr.  NoREis.  I  am  not  clear  as  to  just  what  the  relationship  is — 
that  is,  as  to  whether  each  member  receives  a  certificate  of  stock ;  but 
you  are  under  quite  a  misapprehension 

Senator  Hetburn.  You  think  so  ? 

Mr.  Norris.  As  to  the  character  of  that  organization  other  than  its 
purely  voluntary  features. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Suppose  you  clear  our  minds,  then,  on  that 
subject — you  say  we  are  under  a  misapprehension — and  we  may  then 
determine  whether  you  are  under  a  misapprehension  as  to  what  our 
apprehension  is. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  Well,  a  newspaper,  by  the  payment  of  a  small  initia- 
tion fee,  may  become  a  member  of  that  association  by  vote  of  the 
board  of  directors. 

Senator  Clark.  Can  any  reputable  paper  become  a  member  of  it 
by  the  payment  of  that  fee  ? 

Mr.  Norris.  They  have  lassoes  out  to  drag  in  reputable  newspapers. 

Senator  Clark.  Well,  may  a  reputable  newspaper  become  a  mem- 
ber by  certifying  its  willingness  to  pay  the  fee  ? 

Mr.  Norris.  Ceirtainly. 

Senator  Smoot.  Does  it  have  a  right  to  vote  as  to  who  shall  be  the 
directors  of  the  association  ? 

Mr.  Norris.  I  think  so ;  I  know  of  nothing  to  the  contrary.  You 
are,  of  course,  confounding  the  Associated  Press  with  the  Ainerican 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association. 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  I  am  not  confounding  the  Associated  Press 
with  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association.  I  know 
them  both  very  well.  All  I  wanted  to  know  is  what  is  required  of 
every  newspaper  to  become  a  member  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association. 

Mr.  NoERis.  A  good  name  and  a  small  initiation  fee. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  an  annual  fee? 

Mr.  Norris.  And  an  annual  payment  of  dues. 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  now,  what  I  wanted  to  know  is,  when  they 
become  a  member  are  they  entitled  to  vote  for  the  board  of  directors 
of  this  association  ? 
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Mr.  NoRRis.  Certainly. 

Senator  Clark.  How  is  that,  if  they  are  not  stockholders? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  guess  they  are  stockholders. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  only  three  hundred  and  odd  members 
and  there  are  only  200  shares. 

Mr.  NoKRis.  It  is  beyond  me.    I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  beyond  anybody. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  only  know  they  meet  and  vote  for  directors. 

Senator  Gallinger.  You  say  we  are  confounding  this  organiza- 
tion with  the  Associated  Press.  We  know  what  business  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  is  engaged  in.  It  is  the  first  declared  purpose  of  this 
organization  to  provide  a  common  agency  for  gathering  and  dis- 
seminating information  of  value  to  reputable  newspapers 

Mr.  NoKEis.  That  relates  to  the  credit  of  advertisers  and  adver- 
tising agents. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Business  matters? 

Mr.  NoREis.  Entirely;  this  relates  entirely  to  the  business  side  of 
the  newspaper  as  distinguished  from  the  news  side  of  the  newspaper 
which  holds  the  relation  to  the  Associated  Press. 

Senator  Gallinger.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  that  explanation,  be- 
cause on  the  face  of  it  it  seems  that  you  are  duplicating  the  work  of 
the  Associated  Press. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Your  work  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  news- 
paper, but  rather  with  the  by-product,  namely,  the  advertising.  Is 
that  it  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  My  work 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  mean  the  work  of  this  association. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  work  of  this  association? 

Senator  Heyburn.  ^Yh.sit  has  it  to  do  with  news.  You  say  it  relates 
to  advertising? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Nothing  as  to  the  news  reports. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Then  the  term  "  newspaper "  is  a  misnomer 
there,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Heyburn.  It  should  be  the  advertising  department  of 
the  newspaper. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  is  not  confined  to  advertising. 

Senator  Smoot.  Does  your  association  have  anything  whatever  to 
do  with  club-rate  magazines? 

Mr.  NoERis.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  None  whatever? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  do  not  recall. 

Senator  Smoot.  Does  it  ever  have  anything  to  do  with  the  rates 
charged  for  papers? 

Mr.  NoREis.  No,  sir.  You  mean  that  the  association  fixes  the  rates 
the  newspapers  should  charge  for  advertising?    Emphatically  no. 

Senator  Smoot.  Has  it  anything  to  do  with  the  rates  fixed  for  club 
subscriptions  to  magazines? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No,  sir;  emphatically  not. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  speak  positively  on  that  question,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  speak  with  the  utmost  emphasis. 

Senator  Smoot.  All  right ;  I  think  it  will  be  found  out  before  very 
long  that  they  do. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Club  rates  for  magazines? 
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Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  NoRKis.  You  surprise  me.  I  have  had  relations  with  the  associ- 
ation for  many  years,  and  this  is  the  first  intimation  I  have  had  of  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  have  received  information  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  You  must  have  had  a  great  many  intimations  that  I 
have  not  any  knowledge  of. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  think  the  committee  would  be  benefited  by 
knowing  just  what  business  you  do  more  specifically.  What  business 
does  your  association  transact  ?    Give  us  an  insight  into  it. 

Mr.  NoEKis.  It  has  a  labor  bureau 

Senator  Hetburn.  What  does  the  labor  bureau  do  ? 

Mr.  N"oEEis  (continuing).  AVith  a  special  standing  committee  to 
adjust  the  relations  of  newspapers  with  labor  unions. 

Senator  Hetbuex.  Xame  another  function. 

Mr.  NoEBis.  It  has  a  paper  bureau,  of  which  I  am  the  head — 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  paper — to  do  missionary  work  in  the 
matter  of  paper. 

Senator  Hetbuex.  Just  explain  what  you  mean  by  missionary 
work. 

Mr.  NoREis.  You  have  heard,  as  Senators,  of  some  of  the  advan- 
tages of  free  print  paper. 

Senator  Hetbuex.  You  mean  you  are  devoted  merely  to  forward- 
ing the  cause  of  free  print  paper? 

Mr.  NoERis.  And  matters  incidental  to  that ;  yes. 

Senator  Hetbuex.  And  the  bureau  is  organized  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  NoERis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  And  you  are  here  representing  it  for  that  pur- 
pose alone? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  am  representing  it  largely  for  that  purpose. 

Senator  Hetbuex.  In  the  interests  of  free  print  paper  ? 

Senator  Gallinger.  In  that  regard  have  your  missionary  labors 
extended  to  Canada? 

Mr.  XoEEis.  Xo ;  I  think  Mr.  Hastings  has  been  trying  that  end  of 
it.  He  is  the  president  of  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 
I  trust  that  you  will  exercise  equal  energy  and  diligence  in  your 
inquiry  into  that. 

Senator  Hetbuex.  The  committee  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  that. 

Mr.  XoEEis.  I  have  no  doubt. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  the  author  of  the  article  headed  "  Reci- 
procity in  the  farmers'  home  ?  " 

Mr.  ]SroEEis.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  the  author  of  the  article  headed,  "  Farm 
land  values,  wages,  and  values  in  the  United  States  ?  " 

Mr.  NoERis.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  the  author  of  "  Eeciprocity  in  the  farmers' 
market  ?  " 

Mr.  NoREis.  No. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  them? 

Mr.  NoREis.  I  probably  asked  to  have  some  such  article  prepared. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  been  distributing  them  throughout  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  Certainly. 

Senator  Smoot.  Through  your  bureau? 
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Mr.  NoERis.  That  was  through  me. 

Senator  Smoox.  You  do  not  mention  in  these  pamphlets,  do  you 
anything  about  print  paper?  ' 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Purely  an  oversight.  If  we  have  not  mentioned  free 
print  paper  to  every  newspaper  and  to  every  Congressman,  and 
everywhere,  shouted  it  from  the  housetops,  it  is  my  fault. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  did  not  send  these  pamphlets  to  the  Senators- 
they  were  not  prepared  for  Senators ;  they  were  prepared  for  some 
other  purpose,  but  your  bureau  is  issuing  them.  Your  bureau  was 
established  for  the  purpose  of  securing  free  print  paper,  was  it  not, 
and  the  words  "  free  print  paper "  are  not  used  in  any  of  the 
pamphlets? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  guess  that  is  true.  My  attention  had  not  been 
called  to  it  until  recently,  but 

Senator  Williams.  You  have  been  engaged,  have  you  not,  Mr. 
Norris,  in  having  literature  written  and  disseminated  in  favor  of  the 
Canadian  reciprocity  agreement? 

Mr.  NoEKis.  Unquestionably ;  with  every  resource  at  my  command. 

Senator  Williams.  And  you  thought  you  had  just  as  much  right  to 
do  that  as  anj'body  had — to  have  papers  prepared  and  disseminated 
against  it? 

Mr.  NoREis.  Certainly. 

Senator  Williams.  And  as  much  right  to  argue  it  from  every 
standpoint  as  anybody  else  has? 

Mr.  NoERis.  Certainly. 

Senator  Williams.  And  you  do  not  consider  it  a  crime  to  put  any- 
thing upon  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Norris.  On  the  contrary.     Shall  I  proceed? 

Senator  Clark.  In  this  literature  sent  out,  on  which  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  just  interrogated  you,  did  you  make  known  to 
the  parties  to  whom  you  sent  the  literature  your  particular  interest 
in  this  reciprocity  treaty? 

Mr.  NoERis.  I  think  my  name  was  signed  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  paper  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association, 
was  it  not  ? 

Senator  Clark.  I  have  not  seen  them ;  I  am  asking  you. 

Mr.  Norris.  Yes;  there  is  no  concealment  of  that. 

Senator  Clark.  I  asked  for  information ;  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Norris.  I  understand. 

Senator  Clark.  I  have  not  seen  any  of  these  circulars. 

Mr.  Norris.  I  know,  but  I  rather  resent  the  implication  that  I  have 
been  trying  to  do  anything  underhand. 

Senator  Stone.  You  signed  you  name  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  paper? 

Mr.  Norris.  As  chairman  of  the  committee  on  paper  of  the  Ameri- 
can Newspaper  Publishers'  Association. 

Senator  Stone.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  find  out  whether  anybody 
else  did  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Norris.  Shall  I  proceed  ?  I  have  made  three  or  four  efforts  to 
read  this  little  resolution. 

(Mr.  Norris  thereupon  read  the  resolution  referred  to,  which  is  as 
follow^s :) 

The  American  Newspaper  Publislieis'  Association  iu  annual  meeting,  assem- 
bled at  New  York  City,  respectfully  urges  the  United  States  Senate  to  pass, 
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speedily  and  without  amendment.  House  bill  4412,  known  as  the  reciprocity  bill. 
It  also  urges  the  abolition  of  import  duties  upon  print  paper,  when  made  from 
free  wood  wherever  found. 

Senator  Heyburn.  ^YhJ  did  j-ou  protest  against  its  being 
amended?  Is  your  association  satisfied  with  every  provision  of  the 
bill  ? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  We  are  satisfied  with  the  bill. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Did  you  consider  the  other  provisions  than  that 
that  related  to  the  newspaper  print  paper — did  you  consider  the  free 
grains,  free  stock 

Mr.  NoERis.  I  can  not  tell  what  was  in  the  minds  of  the  various 
publishers,  but  I  certainly  can  speak  as  to  what  was  in  my  own 
mind. 

Senator  Heybtjen.  How  was  it  in  your  mind  with  regard  to  those 
questions;  had  you  considered  the  grain,  the  stock,  and  meat  in- 
dustries ? 

Mr.  XoEEis.  SurelJ^ 

Senator  HEYBrKN.  And  you  are  willing  to  favor  all  those 
measures  ? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  Surely. 

Senator  Heybuex.  He  just  happened  to  strike  your  judgment  ex- 
actly in  drawing  up  this  bill,  whoever  it  was? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  do  not  knoAv  that  it  went  quite  as  far  as  I  would  go. 

Senator  Heybtjen.  Were  you  taken  into  consultation  with  refer- 
ence to  the  preparation  of  this  measure  at  any  time? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  For  a  year  I  was  diligently  pursuing  everybody  who 
could  possibly  have  any  impress  on  it,  with  the  idea  of  promoting  it. 

Senator  Heybuen.  For  a  year  you  have  been  engaged — for  a  year, 
perhaps,  before  the  introduction,  or  rather,  before  the  announcement 
of  this  treaty,  you  had  been  engaged  in  trying  to  promote  it,  had  you  ? 

ilr.  XoEEis.  I  certainly  have  been  shouting  for  it,  and  if  there  is 
anyone  that  I  failed  to  urge  it  upon  that  is  my  fault. 

Senator  ELeybtdrx.  Will  you  kindly  state  what,  if  any,  officers  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  you  conferred  with  in  regard 
to  it. 

Mr.  XoEEis.  Urged  it  on  them  ? 

Senator  Heybuen.  Yes. 

Mr.  NoREis.  I  urged  it  on  everybody. 

Senator  Heybuen.  You  urged  it  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  IsToEEis.  I  do  not  recall,  in  words  or  actions.  Senator,  that  I 
did ;  I  should  have  done  it  and  would  have  done  it 

Senator  Heybuen.  Did  you  do  it? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  am  not  quite  clear  on  that,  but  I  certainly  would 
have  done  it  if  the  occasion  had  arisen,  had  I  thought  it  was  neces- 
sary. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Personally  or  by  correspondence? 

Senator  Cullom.  Mr.  Norris,  your  chief  business  was  to  secure  free 
print  paper  by  the  preparation  of  this  reciprocity  bill? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  Certainly ;  well,  I  did  not  prepare  the  reciprocity  bill. 

Senator  Cullom.  I  do  not  say  you  did,  but  that  was  the  reason 

Mr.  NoERis.  It  certainly  was  a  means  to  that  end ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gallingee.  Did  you  confer  with  any  of  the  officers  of  the 
State  Department — Mr.  Pepper,  for  instance— with  reference  to  this 
matter  ? 
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Mr.  NoERTS.  I  saw  Mr.  Pepper  from  time  to  time  about  the  duties 
on  paper  and  the  possibilities  with  Canada,  as  I  am  quite  sure  Mr. 
Hastings  and  Mr.  Lyman  had  been  doing  also. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  it  your  testimony  now  that  the  bill  that  your 
association  approved  of  allowed  Canadian  paper  to  come  into  this 
country  free  and  did  not  provide  for  the  paper  made  in  the  United 
States  to  enter  into  Canada  free  ? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  Senator,  will  you  permit  me  to  make  my  statement 
with  respect  to  our  dependence  upon  Canada  for  the  raw  material  of 
paper  making,  and  then  I  think  I  will  have  answered  you  adequately 
and  covered  every  point  of  the  inquiry. 

Senator  Smoot.  No ;  that  is  not  my  question ;  that  is  not  what  I 
wanted  to  know.  You  have  just  read  here  a  resolution  passed  by 
your  association  in  favor  of  this  bill,  and  also  specifically  stating, 
"Without  amendment."  Now,  I  ask  you  whether  your  association 
knew  when  it  passed  that  resolution  whether  the  bill  permitted  paper 
and  wood  pulp  to  come  into  the  United  States  free  from  Canada  and 
did  not  permit  paper  and  wood  pulp  to  go  from  the  United  States 
into  Canada  free? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  deny  the  accuracy  of  that  statement. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  what  way  ? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  make  my  answer  in  my  own 
way 

Senator  Stone.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  the  Senator  ought  not  to 
contradict  the  witness,  and  that  the  witness  should  be  permitted  to 
make  his  statement  in  his  own  way,  without  having  a  question  inter- 
jected right  into  the  middle  of  his  statement. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  can  answer  the 
question  "  yes "  or  "  no."  I  asked  whether  the  association  knew, 
when  they  passed  the  resolution,  certain  things ;  if  he  does  not  know 
what  they  considered  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  If  he  does,  then  he 
ought  to  say  so. 

Mr.  NoREis.  The  association  heard  a  statement  from  me  upon  this 
bill  and  adopted  this  resolution ;  whether  in  that  statement  I  touched 
specifically  upon  that  which  is  in  the  Senator's  mind,  I  do  not  now 
recall. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  Did  you  know  it  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  NoREis.  I  did  not  know  it  then,  and  I  do  not  know  it  now. 
May  I  proceed  with  my  statement  ? 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  inquiries  to  be  addressed 
to  you  just  now,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  NoERis.  Cheap  paper  and  the  retention  of  the  print-paper 
industry  in  the  United  States  can  be  secured  by  the  adoption  of  the 
paper  clause  of  the  reciprocity  treaty,  and  it  seems  from  present  in- 
dications that  those  results  can  not  be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 
The  Canadian  Provinces  which  control  the  raw  material  of  paper 
manufacture  are  trying  to  force  American  paper  mills  to  move  to 
the  other  side  of  the  boundary  line.  They  have  prohibited  the 
exportation  of  pulp  wood  from  provincial  land;  they  believe  they 
can  starve  out  the  American  paper  makers,  whose  domestic  supplies 
are  nearly  exhausted.  The  Dominion  Government  of  Canada  has  not 
adopted  this  policy  of  starvation,  but  the  Dominion  Government  is  as 
powerless  to  stop  the  Provinces  from  working  out  their  policies  of 
prohibition   as  the   American   Government   is  with  respect  to  the 
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Pacific  Coast  States  in  the  matter  of  Japanese  exclusion,  or  the  State 
of  Minnesota  in  the  regulation  of  its  swamp  lands. 

In  the  year  1909  the  American  paj^er  makers  had  a  chance  to  con- 
summate an  arrangement  -with  Canada  whereby  the  supply  of  wood 
from  the  Province  of  Quebec  would  be  continued  indefinitely.  The 
House  of  Eepresentatives  adopted  this  program,  which  the  Mann 
committee  had  formulated  because  the  provincial  authorities  had 
said  that  if  they  were  expected  to  allow  their  wood  to  go  to  the 
United  States  without  restriction,  then  Canadian  paper  made  from 
that  same  wood  should  not  be  subjected  to  a  heavy  tariff.  That  was 
a  reasonable  proposition,  but  the  American  Senate,  at  the  instigation 
of  ex- Senator  Plale  and  of  the  extreme  standpatters  among  the  paper 
makers  upset  that  arrangement  and  undertook  to  bulldoze  the  Cana- 
dian Provinces  by  the  imposition  of  retaliatory  duties  to  let  their 
pulp  wood  come  into  the  United  States  without  restriction. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Who  was  it  undertook  to  bulldoze  them? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  The  Senate,  or  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Undertook  to  bulldoze  the  Canadian  Prov- 
inces? 

Senator  Bailey.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object  to  a  statement  to  the  com- 
mittee of  that  kind,  and  I  shall  object  to  this  witness  proceeding 
until  that  is  eliminated. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  withdraw  it. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  think  it  is  clearly  improper  for  a  witness  to 
come  before  the  Senate  committee  and  charge  the  Senate  with 
bulldozing. 

Senator  Williams.  I  do  not  think  we  had  better  stand  on  our 
feelings  in  the  matter. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  do  object.  If  any  other  Senator  wanted  to  bull- 
doze, of  course  he  can  then  assent. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Those  of  us  who  were  Members  of  the  Senate 
may  object  to  being  so  characterized. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  will  tell  the  Senator,  when  I  finish  reading,  of  an 
incident  which  occurred  which  I  think  precipitated  a  very  serious 
situation  upon  us  as  a  result  of  this  policy. 

Senator  Bailey.  Wait  a  minute. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  have  withdrawn  that.  I  wish  to  say  in  good  faith 
to  the  Senator  that  I  have  a  number  of  the  copies  printed,  and  I  will 
have  difficulty  in  reaching  or  in  canceling  that  statement  in  those 
copies. 

Senator  Bailey.  Do  you  mean 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  mean  I  want  to  show  the  Senator  that  I  do  not  want 
to  be  charged  subsequently  with  bad  faith  in  having  withdrawn  it 
here. 

Senator  Claek.  You  have  already  sent  out  this  statement  you  are 
now  making. 

Mr.  XoEEis.  Well,  it  is  out  subject  to  release. 

Senator  Claek.  At  what  time? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  suppose  it  would  be  released  when  I  appeared  on  the 

stand.  ,      .„ 

Senator  Claek.  It  is  released  now,  I  suppose,  and  will  appear  no 

doubt  in  the  press  to-morrow  ?  .    . 

Mr. KoEEis.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  particular  part  will;  it  is 

quite  likely  that  it  will,  though. 
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Senator  Heyburn.  Well,  I  think  that  the  witness  should  not  re- 
lease or  allow  to  be  released  any  such  statement. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  am  afraid  it  has  gone. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Since  you  came  on  the  stand  ?  That  is  rather 
a  singular  condition. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Not  at  all ;  not  at  all.  It  is  a  statement  prepared  in 
advance,  sent  out  to  tlie  various  neAvspapers  to  be  released. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  it  will  not  appear  in  the  record  here. 

Senator  Heybtjrn.  But  it  will  appear  in  the  press  throughout  the 
country. 

Senator  Williams.  Does  the  Senator  take  the  position  that  a  Sen- 
ator of  the  United  States — I  am  not  talking  about  the  record  now— 
has  not  a  right  to  use  newspapers  to  give  out  statements  ? 

Senator  Clark.  I  do  not  think  that  he  has  a  right  to  give  out  to 
the  newspapers  an  interview  before  this  committee  that  has  not 
occurred,  and  that  is  the  result  of  this  release. 

Senator  Heybtjrn.  I  want  it  to  appear  for  the  purpose  of  estimat- 
ing the  testimony  of  this  witness. 

Senator  Bailey.  You  may  not  think  it  offensive  to  be  charged  in 
that  way,  but  I  do,  and  I  seriously  object  to  it. 

Senator  Williams.  Of  course  we  are  a  committee  of  the  Senate, 
and  we  have  a  right  to  say  what  shall  go  in  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ing; but  what  I  am  speaking  about  is  there  is  not  a  Senator  here 
who  has  done  it,  who  has  not  sent  out  a  speech  with  a  request  that 
it  was  to  be  released  when  he  got  on  his  feet • 

Senator  Heytburn.  There  is  a  Senator  here. 

Senator  Williams.  In  a  college  address  or  some  other  address, 
and  in  so  doing  he  usually  pursues  the  regular  course,  and  Mr.  Nor- 
ris  is  now  trying  to  explain  that  when  the  committee  objects  he  will 
find  some  difficulty  in  withdrawing  some  of  those  copies;  maybe 
some  of  them  are  already  published. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  want  it  understood  that  I  enter  a  protest  against 
a  statement  that  the  Senate,  at  anybody's  instigation,  "bulldozed" 
the  Canadian  Provinces,  going  into  this  record.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens gentlemen  prepare  advance  copies  of  speeches  to  be  delivered, 
and  do  not  say  exactly  what  they  have  written  or  printed.  I  assume 
that  the  witness  has  done  that.  This,  however,  is  the  first  case  in 
which  any  gentleman,  having  made  a  statement  before  the  committee, 
was  invited  by  the  press  to  prepare  it  in  advance.  But  I  can  under- 
stand that,  because  I  understand  Mr.  Norris  appears  as  their  repre- 
sentative, and  they  naturally  want  to  have  their  views  before  the 
country,  and  I  do  not  make  any  protest  about  what  has  gone  out, 
even  if  it  is  a  mistake,  but  I  think  most  eA'erybody  will  agree  that 
the  Senate  committee  will  be  lacking  in  self-respect  if  it  allowed  a 
gentleman  to  come  and  put  in  its  own  record  a  statement  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  were  guilty  of  an  attempt  to  bulldoze. 

Mr.  Norris.  I  say  I  recog-nize  the  propriety  of  what  the  gentleman 
said,  and  I  think  I  have  gone  much  further  jDrobably  than  I  should 
in  addressing  the  Senate  committee  on  that  subject. 

Senator  Bailey-.  Well,  that  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Norris.  Instead  of  composing  the  situation,  they  provoked  an 
ugly  comi^lication  to  which  the  jjaper  clause  of  the  reciprocity  treaty 
offers  the  only  immediate  and  promising  solution.  It  aims  to  exert 
an  economic  pressure  upon  the  Canadian  Provinces  for  an  ultimate 
abandonment  of  their  policies  of  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  the 
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pulp  wood  necessary  to  produce  cheap  paper.  It  does  so  by  permit- 
ting paper  to  come  in  free  of  duty  from  any  and  every  Province  of 
Canada  when  that  paper  is  made  from  free  wood — in  other  words, 
from  wood  which  is  not  subject  to  the  prohibition  of  exportation.' 
The  duty  of  $2  per  ton  proposed  by  the  Mann  committee,  which  was 
satisfactory  at  that  time  to  the  Canadians,  would  not  now  be  consid- 
ered by  them.  The  Province  of  Quebec  recently  refused  to  consider 
a  proposition  of  free  paper  in  exchange  for  free  wood.  The  provin- 
cial authorities  show  grim  determination.  They  believe  they  have 
precipitated  a  situation  which  has  put  the  American  paper  maker  at 
their  mercy  and  they  propose  to  bring  the  paper  industry  to  that 
Province  upon  terms  dictated  by  them.  The  paper  makers  might 
just  as  well  try  to  fight  the  stars  in.  their  courses  as  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  Canada  controls  the  supply  of  the  raw  material  of  cheap 
paper  and  that  Canada  must  be  dealt  with  upon  a  reasonable  basis. 

The  Province  of  Quebec  covers  340,000  square  miles,  which  is  ap- 
portioned as  follows : 

Owned  by  tlie  Province:  Crown  lands  in  timber,  200,000  square  miles:  Crown 
lands  burned,  Crown  lands  waste.  Crown  lands  culled,  streams,  106,000  square 
miles.  Private  lands:  Under  seigniory,  16.000  square  miles;  and  under  letters 
patent,  18,000  square  miles ;  total,  340,000  square  miles. 

Of  the  34,000  square  miles  of  private  land,  much  is  under  cultiva- 
tion. Only  8,000  square  miles  is  in  timber.  It  is  obvious  from  these 
figures  that  the  Province  of  Quebec  has  cut  off  from  exportation  all 
but  one  twenty-fifth  of  the  timber  area.  American  paper  makers 
own  over  12,000  square  miles  of  timber  rights  on  the  Crown  lands  of 
Quebec,  from  which  they  can  not  now  ship  pulp  wood  because  of  the 
prohibition  of  May  1,  1910.     They  must  manufacture  in  Canada. 

Senator  Gallingek.  I  think  I  understood  you  a  moment  ago  to 
say  that  under  the  existing  conditions  it  was  inevitable;  that  the 
paper-making  industrv  would  be  driven  into  Canada.  Am  I  correct 
in  that? 

Mr.  NoERis.  Unless  something  is  done  for  the  supply  of  the  print 
paper,  for  the  raw  material. 

Senator  Gallingeh.  Is  it  not  a  singular  circumstance  that  the 
paper  makers  and  employees  of  the  mills  are  here  protesting  against 
this  so-called  reciprocity  agreement? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  Not  at  all ;  because  they  have  found  that  they  can  pass 
along  all  of  the  increased  cost  to  the  newspaper,  and  the  newspaper 
is  carrying  the  load. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Has  there  been  much  increase  in  the  cost  of 
paper  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  There  has  been  much  increase  in  the  cost  of  newspaper. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Recently? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  Since  the  International  Paper  Co.  was  formed  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  from  $32  to  $45  per  ton. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Is  that  any  greater  than  the  increased  cost  of 
other  products  ? 

Mr.  NoKRis.  I  think  so. 

The  International  Paper  Co.  says  it  proposes  to  build  paper  mills 
in  Canada,  tariff  or  no  tariff.  The  Berlin  Mills  Co.  has  already  es- 
tablished a  sulphate-pulp  installation  and  a  Kraft  plant  at  La  Tuque, 
Quebec,  under  concessions  granted  by  the  provincial  government. 
The  Union  Bag  &  Paper  Co.  has  built  a  40-ton  pulp  mill  at  Three 
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EiA-ers,  Quebec.  The  provincial  autliorities  of  Quebec  are  trying  to 
duplicate  the  performance  of  Ontario,  which  compelled  Michigan 
lumbermen  to  move  their  operations  to  the  north  shore  of  the  lakes. 
Ontario  also  starved  the  A¥isconsin  Paper  Mills,  which  are  now  in 
hard  straits  for  their  pulp-wood  supplies.  The  State  of  "Wisconsin, 
in  which  most  of  the  western  paper  mills  are  located,  has  been  cleaned 
out  of  spruce.  Three  years  ago  Forester  Pinchot  estimated  that  the 
available  supply  of  pulp-wood  timber  in  the  United  States  would  last 
as  follows: 

New  York  State,  8J  years. 

Pennsylvania,  9  years. 

Minnesota,  9  years. 

Vermont,  11  years. 

New  Hampshire,  25  years. 

Maine,  28|  years. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Are  you  not  loolring,  as  a  practical  business 
man,  and  is  not  every  wise  man  who  is  engaged  in  the  line  in  which 
you  are,  looking  for  substitutes  for  spruce  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper? 

Mr.  NoERis.  Are  we  looking? 

Senator  Gallingee.  Are  you  not  anticipating? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  "We  have  been  waiting  long  for  that.  It  is  not  in  the 
commercial  stage,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  for  any  considerable  time. 
In  the  meanwhile  we  must  pay  approximately  $6,000,000  a  year  while 
this  development  is  coming,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  it  yet. 

Senator  Gallinger.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  informed  me 
recently  that  he  hadn't  any  doubt  of  it  at  all. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  There  is  a  premium  of  millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
upon  the  man  who  will  to-day  provide  a  substitute  for  spruce  wood 
to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  news-print  paper ;  there  is  an  induce- 
ment. 

Senator  Gallinger.  They  are  already  using  a  great  many  other 
woods,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Not  for  news-jDrint  paper. 

Senator  Gallinger.  They  are  mixing,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  NoREis.  Slightly.  But  the  spruce  Avood  is  the  main  material 
of  paper  making,  and  the  mixture  is  quite  insignificant. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Well,  not  so  insignificant. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  "Well,  we  pay  the  bill.  We  must  bear  that  burden,  and 
we  are  certainly  entitled  to  some  consideration  in  that  matter. 

The  Province  of  Ontario  prohibited  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood  10 
years  ago  because  of  legislation  by  Congress  in  the  shape  of  a  coun- 
tervailing duty  which  American  millmen  jDut  into  the  Dingley  law 
of  1897.  The  Province  of  British  Columbia  enforced  its  prohibitory 
regulation  in  1906.  Quebec  made  its  prohibition  effective  May  1, 
1910.  New  Brunswick  had  fixed  October  1,  1911,  as  the  date  for  the 
application  of  its  prohibition  of  exportation.  The  Province  of 
Quebec  is  contiguous  to  the  considerable  papermaking  interests  of 
New  York  and  New  England  which  have  heretofore  drawn  large  sup- 
plies of  pulp  wood  from  that  Province. 

Under  the  reciprocity  treaty,  paper  made  from  free  wood  comes  in 
duty  free.  Print  paper  made  from  restricted  wood  is  subject  to  a 
duty  of  $n.75  per  ton.  The  Canadian  Provinces  are  offered  the  oppor- 
tunity of  access  to  the  large  and  attractive  American  market  upon 
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condition  that  they  allow  the  American  papennalcer  to  obtain  his 
free  raw  material  without  restriction.  The  private  lands  of  the 
Provinces  are  put  into  competition  with  the  Crown  lands.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  treaty  clause  would  confine  the  production  of  paper  and 
pulp  for  the  ^bnerican  market  to  wood  produced  from  private  lands. 
It  would  impair  the  provincial  revenues  heretofore  obtained  from 
wood  cut  on  Crown  lands  so  long  as  exportation  was  prohibited.  It 
would  stop  the  oflering  of  inducements  by  the  provincial  authorities 
to  American  millmen  to  locate  in  Canada  on  Crown  lands.  The  paper 
clause  has  already  stopped  the  sale  of  concessions  by  Ontario  to  mills 
tributary  to  Crown  lands,  notably  in  two  offerings  made  on  April  10, 
1911. 

Newspaper  publishers  who  pay  $55,000,000  per  annum  for  their 
print  paper  have  taken  a  wide  view  of  this  Canadian  situation. 
Naturally,  they  want  to  broaden  their  market,  but  they  have  opposed 
the  elfort  of  the  Canadian  Provinces  to  force  the  paper  industry  to 
Canada.  If,  however,  American  paper  makers  continue  upon  their 
present  course  of  combinations  and  restriction  of  production  and 
limitation  of  stocks  on  hand  and  increases  of  prices  Avhereby  they  pass 
along  the  cost  of  all  their  blundering  methods  to  the  consumer  to  the 
extent  of  $6,000,000  per  annum,  it  is  conceivable  that  patience  will 
be  exhausted  and  that  these  consumers  may  ask  that  print  paper  be 
admitted  free  of  duty  without  condition.  It  is  certain  that  with  the 
unlimited  supply  of  pulp  wood  in  Canada  and  with  the  ample  water 
powers  of  that  country  no  paper-trade  combination  can  be  formed 
there  which  could  permanently  mark  up  paper  prices.  An  abnormal 
increase  in  paper  quotations  would  put  a  premium  upon  the  building 
of  new  plants  and  would  bring,  as  it  does  upon  all  such  pools,  the 
inevitable  penalty  of  an  increase  of  production.  Such  an  outcome  is 
not  possible  in  the  United  States  paper  trade  because  the  available 
water  powers  have  been  taken  up  for  other  industrial  purposes  and 
the  timber  areas  tributary  to  those  water  powers  have  passed  into  the 
hands  of  large  holders  for  speculative  purposes. 

An  evidence  of  the  increasing  dependence  of  the  paper  trade  of  the 
United  States  upon  outside  sources  for  raw  material  is  found  in  the 
purchase  of  wood  pulps  from  abroad.  During  the  fiscal  year  of 
1909  the  consumption  of  pulp  wood  and  pulps  made  abroad  was 
equivalent  to  1,211,208  cords.  In  the  fiscal  year  of  1910,  this  con- 
sumption was  1,688,106  cords,  an  increase  of  39  per  cent  in  one  year. 
For  nine  months  of  1911  the  importation  of  pulps  has  almost  doubled 
the  importation  of  two  years  ago,  all  of  which  has  been  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  newspaper  publisher,  who  is  the  consumer.  The  paper 
industry  paid  $19,406,074  to  foreigners  in  the  calendar  year  1910 
for  pulp  woods  and  pulps  to  keep  American  paper  mills  going.  The 
consumers  paid  penalties  of  $150,000  in  retaliatory  duty  because 
there  was  an  inadequate  supply  of  free  wood  in  Canada  available 
for  the  needs  of  this  market.  Nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  wood  and 
pulp  which  we  now  use  as  the  raw  material  of  cheap  paper  comes  to 
us  from  abroad.  What  unbiased  legislator  considering  this  pulp  and 
paper  proposition  solely  from  the  standpoint  of  supply  and  demand 
can  permit  the  present  situation  to  continue,  much  less  to  ag,2ravate 
it  by  promoting  reprisals  from  those  Provinces  of  Canada  which  are 
in  position  to  dictate  terms?  The  Canadians  are  keen;  they  are 
well  aware  of  the  strength  of  their  position  and  it  is  folly  to  mince 
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words  or  to  indulge  in  loOse  threats  or  to  subject  the  consumers  of 
paper  to  the  disastrous  consequences  of  such  a  trade  war  as  the  rejec- 
tion of  this  paper  chiuse  would  entail. 

I  also  desire  to  submit  a  story  of  paper  combinations  and  oppres- 
sions, giving  a  resume  of  the  various  paper  combinations,  startiu" 
oS  with  the  consolidiition  of  24  mills  into  the  International  Paper 
Co.  in  January,  1898,  and  showing  the  creation  of  the  attacks  upon 
the  boxboard  pool,  the  fiber  and  manila  pool,  the  excessive  capitali- 
zation of  the  International  Paper  Co.,  speculation  in  woodlands. 
and  the  sulphite  pool. 

Senator  Clark.  While  you  were  reading  those  items  I  noticed  you 
made  one  very  important  statement,  to  my  mind,  and  that  was  that 
one  of  the  controlling  features  in  this  matter  was  the  monopolization 
of  the  water  supply  in  this  country,  contrasting  that  with  the  free 
power  supply  in  Canada.  Xow,  have  you  any  information  as  to 
that  particular  part? 

Mr.  NoREis.  Now,  I  can  give  you  offhand  a  statement  which  I 
think  will  satisfy  you  upon  that  one  i^hase  of  it. 

Senator  Clakk.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  satisfy  me  or  not, 
because  the  water  supply  is  monopolized,  and  that  does  not  satisfy  me. 

Mr.  NoERis.  "Well,  it  will  be  a  fair  answer  as  to  the  International 
Paper  Co.  Mr.  Chester  W.  Lyman,  representing  the  International 
Paper  Co.,  stated  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  February 
23,  1911,  "  when  bankruptcy  was  staring  many  paper  mills  in  the 
face,"  the  International  Paper  Co.  gathered  up  a  lot  of  old  worn- 
out  mills  and  they  gathered  up  a  lot  of  water  powers,  and  they  have 
to-day  194,000  horsepower  undeveloped. 

Senator  Clark.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  do  not  know.  That  was  in  Mr.  Lyman's  statement 
to  the  AVays  and  Means  Committee,  or  to  the  Mann  committee,  I 
have  references  to  it.  It  was  a  statement,  I  think,  made  November 
21.  1908. 

Senator  Lodge.  Do  you  mean  there  was  no  undeveloped  water 
power  in  the  United  States;  that  there  is  no  water  power  in  the 
United  States,  practically,  that  is  not  now  in  the  control  of  some 
interest  ? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  No;  not  at  all.  What  I  mean  is  that  the  opportuni- 
ties for  paper  making  on  undeveloped  water  power  with  spruce  wood 
available  and  tributary  to  them  for  the  purposes  of  the  paper  mills 
are  so  few,  especially  in  New  England  and  New  York,  where  the 
markets  naturally  would  be,  that  there  has  not  been  the  development 
which  this  large  market  woidd  invite.  Here,  now,  we  are  paying 
$55,000,000  a  year;  the  profits  for  a  mill  that  could  obtain  those 
facilities  would  be  extra  large.  That  would  be  an  inducement  if 
those  opportunities  could  be  found,  and  the  fact  the  installation  has 
not  been  made  may  fairly  be  assumed  as  evidence  that  it  is  not  avaih 
able,  or  that  there  are  better  uses  to  which  those  powers  can  be  put, 
or  that  the  land  is  in  speculative  holdings. 

"When  bankruptcy  was  staring  many  (paper)  mills  in  the  face, 
the  International  Paper  Company  w;is  prt;anized  in  January,  1898, 
by  the  consolidation  of  24  paper  mills.     The  phrase  in  quotation  was 
used  by  Mr.  Chester  W.  Lyman,  I'cpresenting  the  Tnternation.il  Paper 
Co.,  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  February  23,  1911,  and  it  is 
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assumed  that  he  described  mills  which  were  merged  into  that  com- 
pany. 

The  total  output  of  American  news-print  paper  mills  in  1898  was 
1,600  tons  per  day,  and  the  International  Paper  Co.  practically 
absorbed  80  per  cent  of  the  entire  American  production,  including 
practically  every  important  mill  in  Xew  England  and  New  York  with 
one  exception. 

The  mills  were  bought  and  consolidated  on  the  basis  of  a  daily  out- 
put of  1,57G  tons,  but  the  actual  output  of  those  plants  was  1,200  tons 
per  day  on  111  machines,  or  an  average  of  11  tons  per  day  per 
machine. 

At  that  time  the  paper  machines  in  other  mills  were  averaging  25 
tons  per  day  per  machine ;  so  that  the  equipment  turned  over  to  the 
consolidated  company  was  not  within  40  per  cent  of  standard  ca- 
pacity. Since  1898  the  speed  of  paper  machines  has  increased  from 
300  feet  per  minute  to  C50  feet  per  minute,  the  width  has  increased 
from  100  inches  to  184_inches,  and  the  product  has  increased  from  25 
tons  per  day  per  machine  to  56  tons  per  day  jjer  machine. 

Senator  Heybueis'.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  International  Paper 
Co.? 

Mr.  XoEEis.  Xo;  I  am  speaking  of  the  paper  machines  generally  in 
this  country. 

Senator  Heybuen.  In  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Xoeeis.  Yes;  this  country  makes  the  best  paper-making  ma- 
chines, and  all  the  Canadian  mills  are  equipped  to-day  with  the 
American  paper-making  machines.  ^ 

The  following  mills  were  combined  : 

Maine.— Falmouth  at  Jay,  Otis  Falls  Pulp  Co.,  "Webster,  Eumford 
Falls. 

New  Hampshire. — Glen  and  Franklin. 

Vermont. — Bellows  Falls  and  Wilder. 

Massachusetts. — Haverhill,  Turners  Falls,  and  Montague. 

New  York. — Fort  Edward,  Glens  Falls,  Herkimer.  Niagara, 
Palmers  Falls,  Piercefield,  Ticonderoga,  Ontario,  and  Watertown 
Group. 

Immediately  after  consolidation  the  International  Paper  Co.  sold 
3  of  the  111  machines  which  it  took  over ;  it  discontinued  15,  it  leased 
5,  and  it  put  to  other  uses  or  gradually  changed  from  their  original 
purpose  of  news-print  manufacture  23  machines;  a  total  of  46  ma- 
chines taken  from  its  field  of  news-print-paper  production. 

These  figures  were  furnished  by  the  general  manager  of  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Co.  to  the  Mann  committee  and  can  be  found  on  page 
1074  of  that  investigation. 

In  13  years  the  International  Paper  Co.  has  rebuilt  or  lengthened 
or  patched  up  some  of  its  old  machines,  but  in  all  that  period  it 
has  added  only  two  new  machines  to  its  equipment  for  news-j)rint 
manufacture,  so  that  when  it  made  a  showing  to  the  Mann  committee 
in  1908  it  disclosed  only  67  paper  machines  used  on  news. 

Its  present  average  output  is  less  than  20  tons  per  day  per  machine, 
whereas  uiD-to-date  machines  are  making  56  tons  per  day  per 
machine.  The  capacity  of  the  International  Paper  Co.  is  only  35  per 
cent  of  modern  equipment.  Yet  the  International  Paper  Co.  is  ask- 
ing Congress  to  put  a  premium  upon  the  antiquity  of  plants  in  mills 
that  were  verging  on  bankruptcy  13  years  ago. 
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EXCESSIVE  CAPITALIZATIOK. 

The  financial  side  of  the  International  Paper  Co.  furnishes  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  excessive  capitalization. 

In  1901  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.  mill  at  De  Feriet,  N.  Y.,  was  built 
complete  at  a  cost  of  $12,500  per  ton  of  daily  output,  including 
hydraulic  installation,  pulp-grinding  plant,  sulphite  digesters,  and 
paper  mill.  The  international  Paper  Co.  had  an  actual  output  of 
1,200  tons  per  day  of  news-print  paper  when  it  was  organized,  but 
it  was  short  40  per  cent  in  ground-wood  mills  and  in  sulphite-pulp 
auxiliaries.  The  mills  that  had  baiikruptcy  staring  them  in  the  face 
at  that  time  could  have  been  duplicated  in  better  locations  for 
$15,000,000.  The  company  was  capitalized  at  $55,000,000,  in  addi- 
tion to  rentals  of  $196,000  per  annum  for  water  power  and  for  other 
fixed  charges,  which  Would  increase  the  capitalization  in  excess  of 
$60,000,000,  so  that  the  American  consumers  of  news  print  paper 
have  been  forced  to  shoulder  the  burden  of  an  inflation  of  at  least 
$40,000,000. 

The  capitalization  of  1,200  tons  of  daily  output  was  fixed  at 
$60,000,000,  or  $50,000  per  ton  of  daily  output,  for  bankrupt  mills 
that  were  incomplete  and  unbalanced,  as  Mr.  Lyman  testified,  because 
the  sulphite-pulp  capacity  and  the  mechanical  pulp  capacity  have 
since  been  increased  40  per  cent  to  balance  the  paper  machinery. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  capitalization  of  $50,000  per  ton  of  daily 
output  for  incomplete  and  unbalanced  mills  was  four  times  the  rate 
at  which  the  St.  Regis  Co.  built  a  complete  and  balanced  miU. 

When  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  heard  testimony  on  the 
paper  schedule  on  November  21,  1908,  the  chairman,  Mr.  Payne, 
asked  Mr.  Lyman,  representative  of  the  International  Paper  Co., 
to  produce  and  file  with  the  committee  a  statement  showing  the  pur- 
chase price  of  each  of  the  properties  merged  into  the  International 
Paper  Co.  and  how  paid,  in  cash  or  bonds  or  otherwise,  and  the 
capacity  of  each  mill  and  the  number  of  tons  they  made  each  day  at 
the  time  of  purchase.  That  statement,  if  ever  made  by  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Co.,  can  not  be  now  found  in  the  files  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

SPECmLATING    IN    WOOD    LANDS. 

Instead  of  confining  itself  to  the  manufacture  of  paper,  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Co.  launched  into  a  gigantic  wood-land  speculation. 
In  1898  the  company  owned  450,000  acres  of  spruce  land  in  New 
York,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  IMichigan,  and  it  held 
Government  licenses  for  1,132,000  acres  in  Canada.  Ten  years  later 
it  owned  1,079,969  acres  in  fee  and  2,689,280  acres  in  limits,  a  total 
increase  of  3,417  square  miles. 

Gilford  Pinchot  and  Mr.  Dillon,  the  vice  president  of  the  Great 
Northern  Paper  Co.,  said  that  1,000  acres  of  spruce  land  would  re- 
produce enough  wood  to  make  1  ton  of  paper  per  day  perpetually. 
The  International  Paper  Co.  had  acquired  3,769,249  acres,  or  enough 
to  reproduce  approximately  three  times  its  output.  Moreover,  it 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  cutting  from  its  own  lands  only  one-fourth 
of  the  wood  whicli  it  used.  So  that  it  had  twelve  times  the  quantity 
which  it  actually  needed  for  its  immediate  purposes.  The  policy 
which  it  has  urged  upon  Congress  in  dealing  with  Canada  has  re- 
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suited  in  the  alternative  submitted  to  it  of  suffering  a  practical  de- 
privation of  the  use  of  4,200  square  miles  of  its  timberlands  in 
Quebec  and  New  Brunswick  or  the  removal  of  the  company's  manu- 
facturing operations  to  Canada. 

ANOTHER  NEWS-PEINT  COMBINATION. 

Following  the  combination  of  the  24  mills,  many  of  which  were 
verging  on  bankruptcy,  into  the  International  Paper  Co.,  the  news- 
pnnt-paper  mills  and  the  wrapping-paper  mills  of  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  organized  the  General  Paper  Co.,  which  the  United  States 
Government  attacked  in  1904,  at  the  instance  of  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers'  Association.  The  mills  fought  stubbornly  until 
March  14,  1906,  when  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  decided  that 
the  officers  of  the  paper  companies  could  not  withhold  their  books 
from  judicial  scrutiny.  They  then  consented  to  dissolve,  and  a 
formal  decree  of  dissolution  and  a  prohibition  from  further  partici- 
pation in  such  combinations  was  entered  of  record  on  June  18,  1906,. 
in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Minnesota,, 
against  22  paper  companies,  as  follows :  Itasca  Paper  Co.,  Hennepin 
Paper  Co.,  Wolf  Eiver  Paper  &  Fiber  Co.,  Atlas  Paper  Co.,  Kem- 
berly  &  Clark  Co.,  Eiverside  Fiber  &  Paper  Co.,  Combined  Locks 
Paper  Co.,  Dells  Paper  &  Pulp  Co.,  Grand  Eapids  Pulp  &  Paper  Co., 
Menasha  Paper  Co.,  The  C.  W.  Ploward  Co.,  Nekoosa  Paper  Co.,. 
Fall's  Manufacturing  Co.,  Flambeam  Paper  Co.,  John  Edwards 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Wisconsin  Eiver  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Tomahawk 
Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Northwest  Paper  Co.,  Consolidated  Water  Power 
&  Paper  Co.,  Petosky  Fiber  Paper  Co.,  Ehinelander  Paper  Co. 

THREE  OTHER  PAPER  POOLS. 

A  promoter  named  John  H.  Parks,  located  at  No.  1  West  Thirty- 
fourth  Street,  New  York,  organized  six  pools  from  which  he  derived 
a  personal  income  of  $25,000  per  month,  or  at  the  rate  of  $300,000  per 
annum.  Among  these  pools  were  the  fiber  and  manila  pool,  the  box- 
board  pool,  the  sulphite  pulp  pool. 

Each  of  these  pools  affected  the  market  for  news-print  paper  and 
influenced  its  price.  When  mills  which  can  be  changed  to  make  news- 
print paper  with  slight  cost  are  made  excessively  profitable  in  other 
directions  by  these  pooling  arrangements,  then  their  equipment  is 
kept  out  of  news-print-paper  production  and  a  news-prmt-paper 
famine  is  promoted. 

Copies  of  the  minutes  of  these  organizations  were  furnished  to  the 
United  States  authorities.  Parks's  oiKce  was  raided  by  them  and  the 
following  companies  in  the  fiber  and  manila  pool  were  indicted, 
pleaded  guilty,  and  paid  fines: 

FIBER  AND  MANILA  POOL. 

Allen  Bros.  Co.,  Analomink  Paper  Co..  Bedford  Pulp  &  Paper 
Co.,  Bayless  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Brownville  Paper  Co.,  Champion 
Paper  Co.,  Central  Paper  Co.,  Continental  Paper  Co.,  De  Grasse 
Paper  Co.,  the  Dexter  Sulphite  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Detroit  Sulphite- 
Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Fletcher  Paper  Co.,  Gould  Paper  Co.,  Hartje 
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Paper  Manufacturing  Co.,  The  Island  Paper  Co.,  Island  Paper  Co., 
Jefferson  Paper  Co.,  Newton  Falls  Paper  Co.,  Orono  Pulp  &  Paper 
Co.,  Parsons  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  the  Kaquette  River  Paper  Co.,  York 
Haven  Paper  Co.,  Munising  Paper  Co.  (Ltd.),  Charles  W.  Pratt  & 
John  W.  Moyer. 

"We  had  charged  that  the  International  Paper  Co.  was  producing 
C3,000  tons  of  manilas  annually  in  four  of  its  mills  and  was  selling 
that  output  through  the  Continental  Paper  Bag  Co.,  its  exclusive 
selling  agent.  We  charged  that  the  International  Paper  Co.,  through 
the  Continental  Paper  Bag  Co.,  whose  stock  it  controlled,  was  partici- 
pating in  the  fiber  and  manila  pool.  Mr.  Waller,  vice  president  of 
the  International  Paper  Co.,  appeared  before  the  Mann  Committee 
on  May  18,  1908  (p.  1169  of  Hearings)  and  unqualifiedly  denied  any 
participation  or  any  interest  in  any  combination  or  any  pool  of  any 
sort,  either  directly  or  through  selling  agents,  and  this  applied  to 
"  any  grade  of  paper."  Yet  within  32  days  after  that  testimony  was 
given,  that  is  on  June  19,  1908,  the  Continental  Paper  Bag  Co. 
pleaded  guilty  to  participation  in  the  fiber  and  manila  pool.  The 
Continental  Paper  Bag  Co.  hid  its  identity  in  the  records  of  the 
association  by  appearing  on  the  minutes  as  John  Smith.  And  the 
indictment  shows  that  that  association  voted  (see  folio  55  of  Indict- 
ment) to  send  its  uniform  price  list  to  Mr.  Sparks,  of  the  Union  Bag 
&  Paper  Co.,  and  "  one  to  Mr.  Waller  of  the  International  Paper 
Co.,  for  their  guidance." 

BOX-BOARD  POOL. 

The  members  of  the  box-board  pool  were  also  indicted,  as  follows: 
Albia  Box  &  Paper  Co.,  American  Paper  Co.,  Boehme  &  Eauch  Co., 
The  Ciilin  Gardner  Paper  Co.,  Eastern  Straw  Board  Co.,  Empire 
Paper  Co.,  Foster  Box  Board  Co.,  Fort  Orange  Paper  Co.,  Kokomo 
Paper  Co.,  Lydall  &  Foulds  Paper  Co.,  Marion  Paper  Co.,  New 
Plaven  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ohio  Box  Board  Co.,  Niles  Board  &  Paper 
Co.,  Ravenswood  Paper  Manufacturing  Co.,  the  Tait  &  Sons  Paper 
Co.,  the  United  States  Board  &  Paper  Co.,  Haverhill  Box  Board  Co., 
Piermont  Paper  Co.,  Beveridge  Paper  Co.,  Chicago  Coated  Board 
Co.,  Philadelphia  Paper  Manufacturing  Co.,  Lafayette  Box  Board 
&  Paper  Co.,  Franklin  Board  &  Paper  Co.,  AHncennes  Paper  Co., 
Elkhart  Bristol  Box  &  Paper  Co.,  Tonawanda  Board  &  Paper  Co. 

The  minutes  showed  that  the  box  board  pool  profits  of  $4,835,- 
652.45  were  obtained  on  sales  of  853,677  tons  for  $32,151,824.96. 

THE  SULPHITE  POOL. 

For  five  years  prior  to  1908  the  members  of  the  sulphite  pulp  pool 
had  been  attending  monthly  meetings  to  hold  up  the  mai'ket  by  its 
boot  straps.  They  were  continually  embarrassed  by  the  refusal  of 
Theodore  Burgess,  of  the  Burgess  Sulphite  Co.,  of  Berlin,  N.  H., 
producing  340  tons  of  sulphite  per  day,  to  restrict  his  tonnage. 
Finally  he  was  bought  out  by  Mr.  W.  "W. 'Brown,  of  the  Berlin  mills, 
who  cut  the  mill's  production  to  90  tons  per  day;  and  a  shout  of 
great  joy  went  up  from  the  sulphite  pulp  pool  over  the  elimination 
of  this  disturber. 
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When  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Associiition  started  to 
dig  into  these  various  paper  pools,  the  sulphite  pulp  pool  dissolved 
and  reorganized  in  December.  190T,  as  a  bureau  o±  statistics. 

Reverting  to  the  early  history  of  the  combination  which  developed 
into  the  International  Paper  Co.  I  should  state  that  a  delegation 
of  paper  makers  headed  by  Mr.  William  A.  Russell  appeared  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  on  December  31,  1896,  and  urged 
the  framing  of  the  paper  schedule  to  suit  the  purposes  of  a  number 
of  mill  men  who  were  then  organizing  the  industry  so  that  they  might 
control  prices.  I  appeared  before  the  committee  and  charged  that 
these  gentlemen  were  then  planning  to  form  a  combination  of  mills 
and  to  raise  the  price  of  news  print  paper  to  2^  cents  per  pound,  or 
$50  per  ton.  In  the  report  of  that  proceeding,  you  will  find  that 
Mr.  Russell  said : 

I  deny  both  that  there  is  a  combination  formed  or  practically  formed,  or  that 
any  combiuatlon  or  any  consideration  of  this  matter  by  the  paper  manufacturers 
which  contemplates  raising  the  price  of  paper  at  all. 

Within  seven  months  after  the  passage  of  the  so-called  Dingley  bill 
the  International  Paper  Co.  was  formed  from  a  consolidation  of 
many  mills,  including  those  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and  imme- 
diate steps  were  taken  to  mark  up  prices. 

The  trade  disturbances  and  price  fluctuation  in  news-print  paper, 
due  to  unlawful  combinations,  have  been  continuous  since  the  passage 
of  the  Dingley  bill.  When  the  Federal  Government  dissolved  the 
General  Paper  Co.  at  the  instance  of  newspaper  publishers,  one  of  its 
officers  threatened  publishers  with  the  vengeance  of  higher  prices, 
apparently  ig-noring  the  fact  that  the  association  had  already  helped 
to  add  $10  per  ton  to  the  cost  of  new^s-print  paper. 

Combinations  to  restrict  production  and  to  fix  prices  have  been 
made  in  almost  every  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  American  Paper  & 
Pulp  Association,  as  follows:  News-print  paper,  book  paper,  fiber 
and  manila,  box  board,  sulphite  pulp,  tissue,  writing,  blotting  paper, 
soda  pulp. 

Information  relating  to  all  these  combinations  was  submitted  to 
the»Attorney  General  in  October,  1907,  and  was  subsequently  em- 
bodied in  a  formal  letter  to  him  under  date  of  February  10, 1908.  It 
can  be  found  on  page  212  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation. 

Mr.  John  A.  Davis,  who  had  been  manager  of  the  General  Paper 
Co.  until  its  dissolution,  and  who  had  been  largely  responsible  for 
the  methods  which  ultimately  wrought  its  ruin,  joined  the  firm  of 
H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.,  of  261  Broadway,  New  York,  February  1,  1907. 
His  new  venture  was  attended  with  the  prompt  acquirement  of  the 
selling  agency  of  a  number  of  mills,  which  theretofore  had  been  act- 
ing independently.  He  controlled  an  output  of  about  750  tons  daily 
from  the  following  mills:  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.,  St.  Croix  Paper  Co., 
Gould  Paper  Co.,  Taggarts  Paper  Co.,  West  End  Paper  Co.,  Malone 
Paper  Co.,  Le  Ray  Paper  Co.,  De  Grasse  Paper  Co. 

Incidentally,  he  also  sold  paper  for  mills  like  the  Cliff.  At  a 
period  when  prices  were  hardening  from  some  cause  Mr.  Davis  tied 
up  over  a  million  dollars  in  paper,  representing  more  than  20,000 
tons,  so  that  when  publishers  applied  to  the  International  and  Great 
Northern  Paper  Cos.  they  were  informed  that  no  paper  was  to  be 
had  from  them,  but  suggested  that  a  call  be  made  on  Mr.  Davis. 
Within  15  minutes,  in  one  instance,  Mr.  Davis  called  on  the  long- 
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distance  telephone  and  arranged  to  ship  paper  at  a  price  of  $2.65 
equalling  $53  per  ton.  The  representatives  of  the  large  paper  com- 
panies, instead  of  exposing  this  manipulation  of  the  market  to  the 
publishers  and  the  authorities,  steered  purchasers  to  him,  and  they 
were  equall}'  guilty.  Mr.  Davis's  action  explains  the  so-called  paper 
famine  of  1907.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Brown,  of  the  Berlin 
]\Iills,  indicates  another  phase  of  Mr.  Davis's  operations  in  paper. 
Again,  in  March,  1908,  when  the  Belgo  Canadian  Mill,  of  Shawinigan 
Fall*,  sold  10,000  tons  of  news-print  paper  to  an  American  pur- 
flinser,  Mr.  S.  A.  Cook,  of  Neenah,  Wis.,  president  of  the  Alexandria 
Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  of  Indiana,  he  was  not  permitted  to  dispose  of 
all  of  it  in  this  market,  and  2,500  tons  were  sold  to  Lloyd,  London, 
and  another  slice  went  to  England,  the  purchaser  paying  the  differ- 
ence in  cost.  Some  of  the  mills  had  apparently  planned  in  August, 
190S,  to  create  a  paper  panic  by  writing  to  applicants  that  the  entire 
output  for  next  year  had  been  sold  out,  all  of  which  was  untrue,  be- 
cause in  other  places  its  output  was  for  sale. 

REFUSAL,  TO  ALLOW  AN  OPEN  MARKET  EOR  PAPER. 

The  paper  makers  have  arrayed  themselves  against  open  prices 
and  against  public  quotations.  They  have  preferred  to  keep  their 
mills  idle  and  their  labor  unemployed,  and  to  allow  Canada  to  sell 
paper  here  to  the  advantage  of  Canadian  labor  and  the  disadvantage 
of  their  own  labor,  rather  than  sell  paper  f.  o.  b.  mill.  When  I 
applied  to  the  Remington  Martin  Co.  for  100  tons  of  paper 
which  it  wanted  to  sell,  it  refused  to  let  me  have  it  because  I  refused 
to  tell  the  name  of  the  buyer,  the  place  to  which  it  was  to  be  shipped, 
and  the  contract  relations  of  the  purchaser  to  other  companies.  I 
applied  to  every  considerable  news-print  paper  mill  east  of  the  Eocky 
Mountains  for  paper  on  terms  which  insured  cash  in  advance  for  the 
paper  delivered  on  car  at  the  mill,  and  I  was  not  able  to  buy  from 
more  than  2  out  of  50  mills.  Many  of  them  needed  orders.  Their 
labor  was  working  part  time,  but  they  preferred  to  respect  a  "gen- 
tlemen's agreement"  and  starve  the  market  to  maintain  a  price. 
Some  time  ago  I  applied  for  a  price  for  paper  to  be  furnished  T;o  a 
Western  publication,  and  I  then  discovered  that  the  paper  makers 
not  only  interchanged  information,  but  apparently  kept  an  index  of 
the  expiration  of  each  paper  contract.  Cases  have  been  brought  to 
my  notice  of  applicants  for  paper  quotations  who  would  be  seated  in 
one  room  while  a  clerk  would  call  up  some  one  to  ascertain  the  status 
of  the  applicant.  Almost  invariably  prohibitive  prices  were  quoted 
under  such  conditions.  Scores  upon  scores  of  publishers  have  com- 
plained that  in  some  unaccountable  way  thej'  had  been  apportioned 
to  a  particular  mill  at  a  given  price,  and  that  all  the  results  of  a  paper 
pool  were  accomplished  notwithstanding  the  denials  of  the  news-print 
paper  makers.  Though  the  farmer  has  not  the  right  to  say  who  shall 
make  into  bread  the  wheat  that  he  sells,  yet  these  favored  paper 
makers  undertake  to  follow  their  j^aper  into  our  pressrooms,  and  to 
dictate  what  publications  shall  be  printed  upon  it. 

Practically  all  of  the  mills  of  Wisconsin  which  were  participants 
in  the  General  Paper  Co.  have  united  in  the  creation  of  a  traffic 
bureau  which  concentrates  the  routing  and  handling  of  one  and  one- 
half  million  tons  of  incoming  and  outgoing  traffic  for  them.    The 
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same  inills  have  common  buyers  who  purchase  all  of  their  pulp  wood. 
For  a  time  all  of  them  had  auditors  inspecting  their  books  and  gaug- 
ing their  business,  assumedl}-  for  Dean  and  Shibley.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  these  mills  quote  what  seem  to  be  agreed  prices  and  accuse 
each  other  occasionally  of  cutting  prices,  I  can  not  conceive  of  any 
machinery  more  complete  for  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade. 

"  COOPERATION  OF  EVERYBODY." 

The  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  has  established  a  bu- 
reau to  collect  reports  of  the  operation  of  each  mill.  It  was  aptly 
described  by  Mr.  Louis  Chable,  of  the  International  Paper  Co.,  at  a 
banquet  on  November  10,  1909,  as  follows : 

Within  the  last  year,  under  Mr.  Hastings's  leadership,  we  have  delved  into 
statistics.  We  know  to-day  how  many  tons  are  produced  in  each  grade  of  paper 
mailing,  and  we  have  separated  each  b-anch,  and  each  branch  reports  to  the 
association  the  daily  output,  the  daily  .sdles,  and  amount  of  stock,  :iud  dissemi- 
nates this  uiformation  to  the  parties  interested,  lieeping  them  advised  in  that 
way  what  the  prices  should  be  under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  There  is 
absolutely  nothing  in  the  laws  of  the  country  that  would  prevent  anything  of 
this  nature,  and  it  enables  the  man  to  use  his  own  judgment  as  to  what  he  should 
do.  Little  by  little  our  membership,  which  was  about  90  two  or  three  years 
ago,  has  increased  to  185,  all  manufacturers,  and  we  hope  to  round  up  every 
man  who  manufactures  a  pound  of  paper.  Instead  of  having  only  a  local  organi- 
zation, we  succeeded  in  getting  a  national  orgauizatiou.  The  western  men  have 
come  into  our  association  with  their  usual  vim,  and  are  agreed  to  see  this  thing 
a  success.  We  will  soon  have  such  an  association  that  will  really  meim  the 
cooperation  of  everybody  in  the  papei'-manufacturing  industry,  and  will  impose 
certain  trade  rules  upon  our  paper  manufacturers.  There  are  no  laws  which 
would  prevent  us  from  making  absolute  trade  rules  to  govern  our  industry. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  abolishing  abuses,  and  we  have  doubtless  had  a  great 
many  of  them. 

DETAILS  or  ADVANCES  IN  PAPER  PRICES. 

Further  evidence  of  the  use  of  the  information  of  that  bureau  to 
promote  illegal  purposes  is  obvious  from  the  following : 

The  Paper  Trade  Journal  of  July  22,  1909,  gave  details  of  an  ad- 
vance of  $5  per  ton  by  western  manufacturers  of  fiber  and  manila 
and  of  $3  per  ton  by  eastern  manufacturers. 

The  book-paper  manufacturers  advanced  prices  $4  per  ton,  eft'ective 
October  5,  1909,  the  West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  the  largest 
producer  of  book  paper,  being  the  first  to  publicly  announce  this  ad- 
vance. That  action  followed  a  meeting  of  eastern  manufacturers  of 
book  paper  held  in  Xew  York  City  in  the  last  week  of  August,  1909, 
with  the  announced  purpose  of  conferring  on  trade  conditions.  Forty 
of  the  western  paper  makers  met  in  Appleton,  Wis.,  on  September  1, 
1909,  nominally  to  banquet  Mr.  G.  F.  Steele.  It  was  followed  by 
intimations  that  an  advance  in  prices  was  coming,  and  on  October  5, 
1909,  the  book-paper  increase  became  effective. 

At  approximately  the  same  time  the  makers  of  tissues  (No.  2  and 
colored)  announced  an  advance  in  price,  which  is  reported  to  have 
been  a  second  advance  in  tissues. 

In  November,  1909,  the  manufacturers  of  roofing  paper  announced 
an  advance  of  $4  per  ton. 

The  western  news-print  paper  manufacturers  made  a  second  ad- 
vance of  $2  per  ton  in  the  first  vreek  of  November,  1909. 
03285— No.  12—11 .3 
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It  might  be  claimed  thiit  these  mamifacturiTs  ^vere  following  the 
upward  trend  of  prices  in  all  branches.  What,  then,  will  be  the  plea 
to  the  action  of  the  snlphite  pulp  makers  who  promulgated  on  Octo- 
ber 30,  1909,  a  reduction  of  $3  per  ton « 

MEETITv'O  OP  PAPER   MAKERS  IN   CHICAGO. 

On  November  10,  1909,  a  meeting  of  paper  makers  Avas  held  at  the 
ILia  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago,  where  '"  informally  matters  affecting  the 
paper  industry  were  talked  over."  The  persons  in  attendance  at  the 
meeting  came  principally  from  the  A\'^est.  Among  those  present,  ac- 
cording to  trade-paper  reports,  were:  A.  N.  Burbank,  president 
International  Paper  Co. ;  E.  G.  Barrett,  president  of  the  Union  Bag 
&  Paper  Co.;  H.  J.  Brown,  of  Berlin  Mills  Co.;  M.  S.  Flint,  of  Ber- 
lin Mills  Co.;  A.  C.  Hastings,  president  American  Paper  &  Pulp 
Association;  F.  J.  Sensenbrenner,  of  Kimberly  Clark  Co.;  G.  F. 
Steele,  of  Nekoosa-Edwards  Co. ;  C.  I.  McNair,  of  Northwest  Paper 
€o.;  Chas.  Oberly,  of  Watab  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.;  and  A.  C.  Bossard, 
of  Itasca  Paper  Co. 

INTERNATIONAL    PAPER    CO.    ANN0T7NCEIMENT    AFTER    CHICAGO    MEETING. 

Within  48  hours  of  that  Chicago  meeting — that  is,  on  November 
12, 1909 — the  International  Paper  Co.,  which  had  delayed  for  10  weeks 
the  announcement  of  its  contract  price  for  the  year  1910,  informed 
those  papers  which  were  dependent  upon  it  for  their  supply  of  news 
print  paper  that  its  minimum  price  for  yearly  contracts  in  1910 
would  be  $2.25  per  100  pounds  delivered,  or  $45  per  ton,  and  that  its 
minimum  price  at  mill  would  be  $2  per  100  pounds,  or  $40  per  ton. 

Many  of  those  named  proceeded  westward  to  Minnesota  and  in- 
spected the  new  mills  of  the  Minnesota  &  Ontario  PoAver  Co.,  at 
International  Falls,  in  the  Eainy  Lake  district.  It  is  reported  that 
in  a  Pullman  sleeping  car  at  that  place  a  conference  was  held  with 
regard  to  prices.  It  is  also  reported  that  an  understanding  had  been 
reached  by  the  new  Minnesota  mill  with  the  International  Paper  Co. 
that  news  print  paper  would  not  be  sold  by  either  at  le'^s  than  2  cents 
f.  o.  b.  mill.  Repeated  announcements  have  been  made  by  both 
parties  to  that  effect.  These  announcements  are  interesting  because 
the  contracts  for  the  supply  of  news  print  ppper  to  three  Chicago 
papers  involved  such  large  consumption  that  the  publications  named 
would  be  unable  to  buy  elsewhere  than  from  either  of  those  two  paper 
■companies.  Testimony  can  be  obtained  to  show  that  an  attempt  was 
made  by  E.  W.  Backus,  of  Minneapolis,  the  head  of  the  new  Minne- 
•sota  mill,  to  fix  the  price  of  paper  which  might  be  sold  to  the 
Chicago  papers.  Unsuccessful  efforts  were  made  to  close  CanadiaTi 
paper  mills  against  those  prospective  purchasers. 

RESTRICTION  OF  USE  OF  PAPER. 

In  a  letter  sent  under  date  of  December  31,  1909,  to  United  States 
Attorney  Wise,  of  New  York  City,  copy  of  which  is  printed  on  page 
237  of  Piearings  before  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  United  States 
Senate  on  Beciprocity  with  Canada,  specifications  were  furnished  to 
liim  of  restrictions  imposed  by  46  news-print  paper  mills  in  the  use 
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of  the  paper  which  they  made  and  sold,  these  restrictions  constituting 
an  absolute  bar  to  an  open  market  on  news-print  paper  and  a  bar  to 
public  quotations.  The  paper  furnished  to  each  publication  can  be 
used  only  by  it. 

The  news-print  paper  mills  are  producing,  approximately,  96,000 
tons  of  paper  per  month,  of  which  they  are  selling  about  20,000  tons 
per  month  on  a  transient  basis,  yet  I  have  been  unable  to  buy  any 
considerable  quantity  anywhere  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  fair 
market  terms.  Is  not  that  fact  substantial  evidence  of  a  combination 
in  restraint  of  trade?  A  conspiracy  or  arrangement  of  some  sort 
exists  among  news-print  paper  mills,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  deprive 
a  responsible  purchaser  of  the  opportunity  to  buy  news-print  paper 
at  a  fair  market  price,  without  restrictions  as  to  its  use,  or  at  the 
price  which  the  mills  are  selling  a  similar  article  in  similar  quantities 
to  others.  Those  mills  so  doing,  which  are  under  the  injunction  of 
the  court,  have  disobeyed  its  orders. 

That  letter  of  December  31,  1909,  to  United  States  Attorney  Wise 
also  contained  information  about  the  refusal  of  many  news-print 
paper  mills  to  sell  other  than  32-pound  paper  or  to  contract  for  sup- 
plies for  more  than  one  year  as  a  result  of  obviously  concerted  action 
by  the  paper  mills. 

A  week's  shutdown  and  an  improved  method  of  eestbiction. 

On  November  25,  1903,  all  the  news-print  mills  agreed  to  close 
down  for  one  week  and  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  paper  on  hand. 
Notices  of  the  shutdown  were  circulated  and  printed  in  the  trade 
press.  As  a  result  of  that  performance  there  was  a  paper  famine  and 
prices  bounded  to  $50  per  ton.  Then  the  Publishers'  Association  ap- 
pointed a  committee,  which  visited  Washington  in  April,  1904,  and 
appeared  before  the  judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  in  an  effort  to 
compel  the  paper  makers  to  keep  within  the  law.  Ordinarily  a  paper 
mill  might  shut  down  when  its  output  exceeded  the  demand.  But 
when  that  shutting  down  is  part  of  an  agreement  between  mills  to 
starve  the  market  and  to  extort  excessive  profits  from  buyers  and  to 
throw  thousands  of  workingmen  into  idleness,  then  that  arrangement 
assumes  another  aspect. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Herbert  Knox  Smith,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Corporations,  reports  that  the  news-print  paper  mills 
worked  in  March,  1911,  to  87  per  cent  of  their  capacity,  we  are  led 
to  suspect  that  the  shutdown  of  seven  years  ago  has  been  repeated 
by  methods  which  have  been  described  by  the  Paper  Trade  Journal  as 
"  avoiding  legal  pitfalls."  While  avoiding  a  seeming  violation  of  the 
law,  the  paper  makers  are  doing  many  of  those  things  which  the  law 
prohibits. 

Through  a  so-called  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association,  the  paper  makers  have  been  engaged  in  an  obvious 
effort  to  restrict  production  and  to  starve  the  print-paper  market,  m 
order  that  they  might  maintain  prices  at  an  agreed  figure.  As  a 
result  of  their  efforts  in  this  direction,  the  paper  makers  have  kept 
down  the  quantity  of  paper  at  hand  at  the  mills  to  an  average  of  an 
eight-day  supply" to  all  the  newspapers  of  the  country.  On  June  9, 
1910,  the  paper  committee  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
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Association  notified  publishers  that  stocks  of  paper  were  accumu- 
lating. 

On  July  11,  1910 — that  is,  within  five  weeks — the  president  of  the 
American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association  advised  paper  makers  to  cur- 
tail output  and  the  output  was  curtailed.  The  full  text  of  that  letter 
can  be  found  on  page  320  of  the  Hearings  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  Reciprocity,  February  2-9,  1911. 

The  president  of  the  Union  Bag  &  Paper  Co.,  Mr.  Edgar  G.  Bar- 
rett, in  an  interview  printed  last  August,  gave  details  of  the  methods 
by  which  the  larger  paper  companies  reduced  their  production  to  35 
per  cent  of  their  normal  output  to  allow  weaker  mills  to  get  a  market. 
A  copy  of  that  interview  can  be  found  on  page  321  of  the  Hearings 
of  the  Waj's  and  Means  Committee  on  Reciprocity,  February  2-9, 
1911. 

The  stock  of  print  paper  on  hand  at  the  mills,  April  1,  1911,  was 
30,272  tons,  or  less  than  an  eight-day  supply  to  the  newspapers  of  the 
country,  which  use  an  average  of  4,200  tons  per  day,  or  1,200,000 
tons  per  annum.  The  rated  cajDacity  of  all  the  mills  of  the  country 
approximate  4,776  tons  per  day,  or  1,432,800  tons  per  annum,  exclu- 
sive of  800  tons  per  day,  or  240,000  tons  per  annum  produced  in 
Canada  and  Newfoundland,  some  of  which  is  designed  for  the 
American  market.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  total  production  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  Newfoundland  is  5,576  tons  per  day. 

The  increased  consumption  of  news  print  paper  in  the  United 
States  is  roughly  calculated  at  200  tons  per  day,  or  60,000  tons  per 
annum.  In  30  years  the  use  of  print  paper  has  increased  from 
95,000  tons  to  1,200,000  tons  per  annum. 

The  figures  of  stock  on  hand  at  the  end  of  each  month  for  the  past 
year  follow.     I  will  furnish  this  to  the  stenographer  for  insertion. 

The  paper  referred  to  follows : 

Tons  of  paper  on  hand  at  the  end  of  each  month. 


Months. 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Tons. 
23,696 
26,807 
32,955 
36,133 
43, 411 
47,202 
52,431 
53, 115 
48,686 
42,331 
35,378 
26, 139 

Tom. 
23,696 
22,800 
19,907 
18,060 
19,593 
23,719 
2S,231 
42,418 
48,846 
46,743 
42,290 
33,669 

Tom. 
31,046 

February 

29,931 

March 

30,272 

April . 

May .  . 

July- . . . 

October 

39,023 

30,831 

An  effort,  inaugurated  by  the  International  Paper  Co.,  in  1909,  to 
establish  a  uniform  price  of  $45  per  ton  gross  weight,  at  points  within 
a  given  zone  of  the  mills  has  been  maintained  and  extended  by  that 
company  and  by  nearly  all  of  the  other  paper  makers,  so  that  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  consumption  of  print  paper  is  now  on  that  basis. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  price  of  print  paper  has  increased  from 
$32  to  $45  per  ton,  or  approximately  50  per  cent,  since  the  consolida- 
tion of  24  mills  into  the  International  Paper  Co.  in  1898.    Since  the 
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passage  of  the  Payne  law,  in  August,  1909,  the  New  York  price  of 
print  paper  has  been  increased  from  $42.50  per  ton  to  $45  per  ton, 
an  increase  of  $2.50  per  ton,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  in  import 
duty  from  $6  to  $3.75  per  ton.  In  the  summer  of  1910,  the  larger 
paper-making  companies  refused  to  make  any  quotations  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1911  until  after  October  1, 1910.  The  International  Paper 
Co.  recently  refused  to  make  any  quotations  on  a  large  order  for  the 
year  1912,  though  it  is  obvious  that  a  newspaper  using  a  considerable 
quantity  of  print  paper  can  not  readily  adjust  itself  to  new  conditions 
or  to  change  its  source  of  supply  within  a  few  months.  The  effect  of 
this  action  on  large  consumers  of  news  print  paper  has  been  to  force 
publishers  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  paper  makers  or  to  arrange  for 
new  production.  The  tangle  of  the  American  Government  with 
Canadian  Provinces  and  the  tariff  burdens  imposed  upon  print  paper 
have  added  approximately  more  than  $6,000,000  per  annum  to  the 
price  which  newspapers  would  pay  for  raw  material  under  normal 
conditions. 

One  publication  which  obtains  a  supply  at  less  than  $45  per  ton, 
and  using  200  tons  per  day,  has  been  notified  that  its  present  source 
of  supply  will  not  be  extended  after  the  year  1911  for  more  than  83 
tons  per  day. 

American  news  print  paper  sold  in  Sheffield.  England,  in  1907 
on  a  basis  of  $39  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  while 
selling  to  New  York  customers  at  $50  per  ton.  In  April,  1904,  we 
called  the  attention  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  to  the 
action  of  the  International  Paper  Co.  in  selling  paper  for  London 
on  a  basis  of  $35  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  while  charging  local 
customers  $45  per  ton.  and  when  I  told  the  Mann  committee  that  that 
same  corporation  had  been  selling  abroad  at  lower  prices  than  it 
had  sold  to  domestic  customers  it  cunningly  evaded  the  point  by 
furnishing  not  its  actual  prices  for  special  markets  abroad  at  par- 
ticular periods,  but  it  gave  an  average  price  for  each  year.  Even 
upon  that  table  it  admitted  that  in  two  years,  1903  and  1904,  it 
obtained  a  lower  average  price  for  foreign  business  than  for  domestic 
supply. 

Senator  S^rooT.  Mr.  Norris.  you  claim  that  higher  prices  in  Amer- 
ica are  the  general  rule,  or  that  the  price  was  on  some  specific  date 
that  you  have  mentioned? 

Mr.  NoREis.  I  have  a  specific  thing. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  say  "  specific  date." 

Mr.  NoKRis.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  give  you  here  the  evi- 
dence that  this  is  a  general  thing  to-day  here. 

Senator  Spigot.  It  was  not  so  in  1909,  was  it? 

Mr.  Norris.  "VYhv? 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  I  want  to  say  to  the  committee  that  I  had 
cablegrams  from  Germany,  one  from  France,  and  one  from  Eng- 
land, in  answer  to  an  inquiry  sent  by  me,  showing  the  news-prmt- 
paper  price  was  higher  in   those  three  countries  than   it  was  in 

Arvip-pipQ 

Mr.  Norris.  That  was  not  the  question.  The  question  was  whether 
the  American  paper  makers  were  selling  their  paper  abroad  at  a 
higher  price  than  they  were  selling  it  to  the  domestic  market. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  was  exactly  the  question ;  and,  m  1909,  Amer- 
ican prices  were  not  higher. 
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Ml-.  NoRRis.  They  were — excuse  me.  But,  first,  we  had  a  letter 
from  the  consul  at  Sheffield  inclosing  a  letter  from  Mr.  Joseph 
Dixon,  of  Oughtibridge,  near  Sheffield,  making  the  statement  which 
I  have  given;  but,  yesterday,  I  cabled  to  that  gentleman,  and  re- 
ceived a  cable  to-day.  I  have  not  read  it  and  have  just  opened  it. 
I  had  telephone  information  of  it,  however. 

Internntionnl  Pnper  Co.  now  nmning  contract  entire  supply  during  1911, 
news  paiier  used  by  ShelBeld  Daily  Telegraph  and  Weekly  Telegraph;  quantity 
about  80  tons  weekly;  price  penny  farthing  per  pound,  less  1.5  per  cent,  de- 
livered domicile,  and  subject  liberal  damage  deductions;  minimum  inland 
carriage  10/10  per  ton;  sea  freight  uncertain,  probably  15  shillings  per  ton; 
leaving  174  shillings  per  English  ton.f.  o.  b.  United  States  port. 

"Without  going  into  those  figures,  a  glance  at  it  would  indicate  that 
to-day  to  this  consumer  in  Sheffield  the  International  Paper  Co.  is 
selling  at  from  eight  to  ten  dollars  less  per  ton  than  it  is  selling  to 
the  consumers  in  New  York  City. 

Senator  Lodge.  '\^niat  is  that  price  per  ton  that  you  just  quoted? 

Mr.  XoEEis.  Penny  farthing  per  pound,  less  15  per  cent,  would 
make  it  $2.12J  cents  delivered  in  Sheffield,  less  the  inland  carriage 
and  the  ocean  freight,  bringing  it  to  $8  or  $10  per  ton  less  than  they 
are  selling  in  New  York  city  to  the  American  consumers. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  was  not  asking  about  "  to-day."  In  1909,  when 
you  appeared  before  the  committee 

Mr.  NoREis.  1909? 

Senator  Smoot.  1909 — that  the  cablegrams  to  our  consuls  in  Ger- 
many, France,  and  England,  and  I  think  you  are  aware  of  the  an- 
swers, because  I  think  I  called  your  attention  to  them,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  prices  paid  in  England — that  is,  jDaid  to  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Co. — for  paper  were  as  much  as  the  American  con- 
sumer of  paper  paid. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  Senator,  I  have  no  disposition  to  combat  your  state- 
ment, but  it  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  form  of  the  question  and 
the  person  to  whom  the  inquiry  was  sent  and  the  facilities  for  in- 
formation that  person  might  have. 

Senator  S:moot.  Oh,  well,  then  you  take  it  for  granted  if  a  ques- 
tion is  aslvcd  of  our  consuls  the  answers  would  be  given  in  one  way 
to  one  person  and  in  another  way  to  another,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  intimated  as  much. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  say  that  at  the  time  to  which  you  refer  we  had  a 
letter  which  was  printed  in  the  records — it  was  the  year  before— 
from  Mr.  Daniels,  the  consul  at  Sheffield,  about  this  particular  thing 
to  which  I  called  your  attention. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  refer  to  a  time  when  it  was  $50  in  America, 
and  the  price  they  paid  in  England  was  very  much  less.  You  know 
that  at  the  time  the  $50  price  was  charged  it  was  when  paper  was 
reported  scarce  and  the  advance  price  went  into  effect  also  immedi- 
ately, and  only  remained  at  that  price  a  little  while.  Perhaps  the 
American  manufacturer  had  a  contract  with  the  English  firm  and 
had  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  What  do  you  call  "  a  little  while  " — a  year? 

Senator  Smoot.  Paper  is  not  $50  per  ton,  now. 

Mr.  NoREis.  I  am  not  talking  of  the  price  of  $50. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  am,  for  you  referred  to  that  price. 
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Mr.  NoKEis.  Yes;  there  were  contracts  made  in  September,  1907, 
and  to  run  to  1908,  for  a  year's  supply,  for  the  calendar  year  1908,  at 
$50  per  ton. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  large  newspapers  of 
this  country  paid  $50  per  ton  for  paper  at  that  time  and  continued 
to  do  so  for  a  year? 

Mv.  NoREis.  I  mean  to  say  that  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  news- 
papers  

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  not  what  I  asked. 

Mr.  NoERis.  Those  which  did  not  have  contracts  covering  tliat  time 
were  charged  that  price.  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  using  13,000 
tons  per  annum,  was  given  20  days  in  which  to  accept  from  the  Berlin 
Mills  an  increase  of  $12  a  ton,  fi-om  $1.90  to  $2.50,  and  it  made 
that  contract.  General  Agnus,  of  the  Baltimore  American,  came  be- 
fore the  Mann  committee  and  said  he  had  been  getting  paper  at  $1.90, 
and  he  was  notified  that  he  must  pay  $2.50.  He  went  to  th& 
agent  of  the  International  Paper  Co.  and  he  said,  "  Do  you  realize 
that  this  is  60  cents  a  hundred,  or  $12  a  ton  increase,  and  that  I  use 
5,000  tons  per  annum,  and  that  it  amounts  to  $60,000  increase  in  my 
expenses,  and  that  is  the  whole  profit  I  get  out  of  my  property,  and 
that  you  propose  to  appropriate  that  profit?"  The  agent  replied 
"  Yes.'  Are  there  any  more  illustrations  that  you  want  of  papers 
that  paid — — 

Senator  S^ioot.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question. 

Mr.  XoEEis.  As  I  understood  it,  it  was  whether  any  newspapers 
had  paid  $2.50. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  asked  you  if  the  large  newspapers  of  this  country 
had  all  been  compelled  to  pay  $50  a  ton  for  print  paper  for  one  year, 
beginning  with  September,  1907  ? 

Mr.  XoKEis.  No;  there  were  many  of  them  that  had  contracts  at 
lower  prices  beginning  in  1905  and  1906  that  had  not  run  out,  some 
of  them  had  only  run  out  in  April,  1911,  and  one  of  them 

Senator  Sjioot.  I  did  not  have  a  telegram  at  this  particular  date, 
but  I  did  two  years  later,  and  paper  makers  vvere  charging  the  same 
for  paper  soJd^in  England  that  they  were  charging  purchasers  here. 

Senator  Williams.  The  people  who  had  a  contract  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Generally  they  had  a  contract. 

Mr.  XoEEis.  I  will  repeat :  The  point  you  had  in  mind  was  as  to 
whether  now,  generally,  American  paper  makers  are  selling  at  a  lower 
price  abroad  than  they  are  to  the  domestic  consumers — that  is  what 
I  suppose  is  in  your  mind  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes ;  in  my  mind  as  to  the  year  1909 

Mr.  XoEEis.  That  will  completely  disabuse  your  mind. 

Senator  Smoot.  As  to  1909  ? 

Mr.  XoEEiR  Xo ;  I  am  talking  now  of  the  year  1911. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  all  right.  I  have  not  said  a  word  about 
1911,  and  I  do  not  know  anj'thing  about  the  present  prices. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  These  figures  I  will  give  will  be  1910. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Norris,  those  figures  may  be  absolutely  correct. 
I  am  not  discussing  them  and  I  know  nothing  about  them;  I  was 
questioning  you  in  relation  to  price-  in  the  year  1909,  and  I  do  know 
that  at  that  time  our  consuls  reported  that  paper  was  a  higher  price 
than  in  America. 
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Senator  Wilijams.  Did  those  consuls  report  what  those  papers 
were  pa.ying  the  International  Paper  Co.  f.  o.  b.  Xew  York? 

Senator  Smoot.  The  price  was  at  the  shipping  point  in  America. 

Senator  Williams.  Was  the  price  f.  o.  b.  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  The  cablegram  that  was  sent  was  to  ascertain 
what  price  American  print  paper  was  sold  for  at  the  port  of  ship- 
ment, wherever  it  was  shipped  from.  There  was  no  dispute  at  that 
time  about  the  price  quoted.  I  am  not  saying  a  word  about  prices 
to-day,  because  I  know  nothing  about  to-day's  prices ;  but  I  do  know 
with  respect  to  1909. 

Senator  Williams.  What  I  was  asking  you  about  was  whether 
these  quotations  that  they  furnished  you  were  the  quotations  of  the 
paper  laid  down  in  England,  or  simply  f .  o.  b.  at  the  American  port  of 
export? 

Senator  Smoot.  At  the  American  port  of  export  were  the  prices 
we  asked  for  and  what  we  received. 

Senator  Stone.  Mr.  Norris,  who  was  that  telegram  from? 

Mr.  XoEEis.  Tt  is  signed  Dixon.  The  inquiry  was  sent  by  nie  to 
Joseph  Dixon,  the  gentleman  whose  name  appears  on  page  2020  of  the 
JNTann  investigation.  He  had  complained  before  that  the  American 
paper  manufacturers  were  making  a  clumping  ground  of  the  English 
market  for  their  surplus  production  at  lower  prices  than  they  were 
selling. 

Senator  Galltnoke.  Is  he  a  member  of  a  firm? 

Mr.  NoERis.  He  is  one  of  the  firm  of  Peter  Dixon  &  Sons,  operating 
a  mill  near  Sheffield. 

Senator  Gallingee.  Has  your  attention  ever  been  called  to  the 
Senate  document,  I  think  published  about  two  years  ago,  in  which,  in 
answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  the  State  Department  collected 
from  our  consuls  evidence  on  this  point  of  selling  paper  abroad 
cheaper  than  in  our  country,  and  in  almost  every  instance  it  was 
shown  that  the  export  price  from  European  countries  was  less  than 
the  domestic  price;  in  other  words,  it  is  the  custom  with  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  in  some  instance  at  least  ? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  My  attention  was  not  specially  called  to  it,  but  I  will 
give  you  special  reference  to  two  points  bearing  upon  this  matter 
of  companies  naming  lower  prices  than  at  home,  and  I  make  the 
point  with  special  reference  to  this  fact,  that  the  International  Paper 
Co.  and  these  other  paper  companies,  being  beneficiaries  of  a  tariff 
designed  to  promote  American  industries,  have  no  right  or  license  to 
avail  themselves  of  that  to  sell  abroad  at  lower  prices  and  to  maintain 
prices  in  the  United  States  against  consumers. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Are  you  sure  they  had  a  market  for  their 
product  in  this  country  ?     Might  they  not  have  had  a  surplus  ? 

Mr.  NoERis.  I  can  not  buy  paper.  I  am  willing  to  pay  cash  f.  o.  b. 
mill  for  paper,  when  these  mills  have  been  shut  down,  and  there  is 
not  one  of  them  who  will  sell  to  me. 

Senator  Gallinger.  You  always  get  your  paper  somewhere,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  Norris.  I  do  not  get  paper,  but  I  would  use  the  information 
to  make  a  public  quotation,  and  these  people  do  not  want  a  public 
quotation. 

Senator  Gallinger.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  can  not  bu^  an 
adequate  supply  of  print  paper  for  the  purjDOses  of  your  association? 
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Mr.  NoEEis.  I  do.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  purposes  of  my 
association.  I  am  siDeaking  now  of  myself  as  an  individual.  I  ap- 
plied to  46  of  these  mills  and  they  would  not  sell  paper  to  me,  though 
I  offered  to  pay  cash  f.  o.  b.  mill  upon  delivery. 

Senator  Gallingee.  They  may  have  suspected  your  purpose. 

Senator  Claek.  Let  me  ask  you  now,  Mr.  Norris — I  want  to  get 
this  thing  straight  in  my  mind — do  you  not  purchase  paper,  do  you; 
that  is  not  a  part  of  your  business? 

Sir.  NoEEis.  I  do  not  personally,  or  through  the  paper  committee, 
use  paper,  but  I  am  consulted  daily  by  newspapers  from  all  parts  or 
the  country  as  to  the  prices  at  which  they  can  obtain  paper,  advising 
me  that  they  are  in  the  market,  and  asking  me  where  they  can  obtain 
quotations. 

Senator  Claek.  Then,  your  offer — what  sort  of  an  offer  was  it  you 
made  to  these  46  mills  ? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  That  is  all  in  the  record.  "What  I  wanted  to  ask — 
what  I  asked  for  was  paper. 

Senator  Claek.  "What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  whether  your  offer 
to  purchase  the  paper  was  a  bona  fide  offer  for  purchase  and  sale  ? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  Surely;  I  had  bought  some. 

Senator  Claek.  Would  you  then  have  taken  the  paper  on  which 
you  asked  the  price? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  Surely;  I  did  take  some. 

Senator  Claek.  I  thought  you  said  you  did  not. 

Mr.  iS'oEEis.  I  had  made  two  purchases.  There  were  only  two 
mills  in  the  United  States  from  which  I  could  get  any. 

Senator  "^^illiams.  Two  out  of  fifty,  he  said. 

Senator  Claek.  I  understand  what  he  said,  exactty.  "V\''ould  you 
have  taken  it  if  your  offer  had  been  taken  by  each  one  of  these 
mills;  would  you  have  fulfilled  your  contract?  In  other  words,  was 
your  offer  to  purchase  made  in  good  faith  to  these  mills  ? 

Mr.  XoEEis.  Certainly. 

Senator  Claek.  You  would  have  taken  the  paper,  would  you, 
although  you  were  not  in  the  paper  business  ? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  would  have  gone  into  the  paper  business  with  a 
celerity  that  would  have  turned  their  heads. 

Senator  Claek.  "What  capital  would  you  have  employed  in  buy- 
ing this  tremendous  quantity  of  paper? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  There  never  was  a  chance  that  I  would  get  the  paper. 

Senator  Clark.  There  you  are.  Then  you  did  not  make  a  square, 
straightforward  business  proposition. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  did. 

Senator  Claek.  "Where  would  you  have  got  your  money? 

Mr.  Noeeis.  I  would  not  have  offered  it  if  everybody  would  have 
accepted  it. 

Senator  Claek.  Mr.  Norris,  was  it  a  straight,  square  business 
proposition,  as  a  newspaper  man? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  Surely,  it  was ;  I  would  have  been  glad  to  buy. 

Senator  Clark.  You  would  have  been  glad  to  buy,  although  you 
were  not  in  the  paper  business  and  had  not  the  money  ? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  did  buy,  and  I  did  sell  some. 

Senator  Smoot.  "What  did  you  do  with  the  paper  you  bought? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  sold  it  to  papers  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  did  you  sell  it? 
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Mr.  NoERis.  By  auction. 

Senator  Smoot.  Were  your  offers  by  letter  or  in  person? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  By  letter. 

Senator  Smoot.  All  written  about  the  same  time  ? 

Mr.  NoREis.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Suppose  all  46  had  responded  and  said,  "Mr. 
Norris,  you  can  have  all  the  paper  you  want." 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  think  you  are  under  a  misapprehension.  I  inquired 
at  what  price  and  what  quantities  they  could  offer  me.  It  was  not 
what  jo\i  assume  was  an  offer  to  take  100,000  or  200,000  tons. 

Senator  Clark.  They  knew  you,  Mr.  Norris,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  NoHEis.  I  am  quite  proud  of  the  fact  that  they  did. 

Senator  Clark.  And  they  probably  had  an  idea  of  the  motive  you 
had  in  making  your  offer? 

Mr.  Norris.  My  purpose  was  not  concealed.  I  had  advertised  in 
the  paper  trade  journals ;  I  had  sent  circulars  out  to  them  and  to  the 
paper  trade  and  to  newspaper  publishers  upon  the  merits  of  a  sale 
by  auction.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  the  utmost  frankness  about 
the  purpose. 

Senator  Clark.  And  as  a  busines  man  you  think  it  is  curious  they 
did  not  respond  ? 

Mr.  Norris.  Not  at  all ;  I  understand  it  is  a  concerted  action. 

Senator  Clark.  On  your  part  ? 

Mr.  Norris.  On  their  part — to  refuse  to  sell  me,  and  you  are  aware 
of  it. 

Senator  Clark.  Do  you  think  there  would  have  been  much  profit 
in  buying  paper  on  a  cash  basis  and  selling  it  at  auction? 

Mr.  Norris.  I  think  so,  if  the  mills  would  sell  it  at  the  price  which 
they  were  offering  to  sell  to  little  fellows  all  through  the  country  at 
an  expense  for  traveling  agents  and  at  an  expense  for  credit  and  dis- 
counts, whereas  I  w^s  offering  them  cash  in  advance — spot  cash. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  think  the  paper  manufacturers  of  this 
country  were  foolish  enough  to  withdraw  all  their  men  from  the  road 
and  turn  all  of  the  balance  of  their  custoiners  adrift  and  rely  upon 
you  for  a  customer? 

Mr.  Norris.  I  do  not  think  anything  of  the  sort,  and  I  do  not  want 
that  implication  applied  to  me  through  your  question.  I  thought 
there  was  and  is  and  will  be  a  very  considerable  profit  through  the 
sale  of  paper  at  auction  to  customers  throughout  the  country  when 
that  paper  is  bought  for  spot  cash  in  considerable  quantities. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  other  words,  you  would  not  j-'eally  blame  them 
for  trying  to  retain  the  paper  market  in  their  own  hands  instead  of 
concentrating  it  in  yours  ? 

Mr.  NoREis.  I  would  not  if  those  prices  were  open,  but  they  were 
secret;  they  were  so  secret  that  in  some  cities  there  would  be  three 
publishers,  one  paying  $35,  one  $40,  and  another  $45  per  ton  for 
paper  from  the  same  company. 

Senator  Williams.  "WHiat  was  your  object  in  getting  these  quota- 
tions ? 

Mr.  Norris.  To  make  a  public  price. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Norris.  To  put  a  stop  to  this  secrecy ;  to  let  publishers  know 
what  they  could  buy  the  paj^er  for. 

Senator  Williams.  So  you  could  publish  what  that  quotation  was? 
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Mr,  NoREis.  So  I  could  sell  to  publishers,  and  make  a  bona  fide 
quotation,  and  try  to  stop  this  practice  whereby,  behind  closed  doors, 
they  were  making  agreed  prices. 

Senator  Heybuen.  How  much  did  you  buy  from  those  two  mills? 

ilr.  XoERis.  I  do  not  recall. 

Senator  Claek.  You  were  just  around  shopping? 

Mr.  KoEBis.  No ;  I  bought. 

Senator  AYilliajis.  You  were  trying  to  get  the  price  so  as  to  tell 
the  other  fellows? 

Senator  Heybuen.  He  says  he  bought  of  two  mills.  How  much 
did  you  buy? 

yiv.  XoEEis.  I  think  my  second  purchase  was  about  1,000  tons. 
My  first  one  was  about  200  tons ;  quite  an  innovation,  that  was.  It 
was  close  to  $40  a  ton. 

Senator  Hetbue;n.  "Wlaat  did  you  get  for  it  at  auction? 

Mr.  Xoeeis.  The  prices  were  printed.  Every  paper  maker  was 
around  waiting  for  it. 

Senator  Claek.  Were  you  then  operating  for  your  company? 

Mr.  NoREis.  Oh,  no;  this  was  individual. 

Senator  Clark.  You  could  not  do  that  under  your  charter? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  Oh,  no;  it  was  not  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
paper — just  as  you  might  practice  law. 

Senator  Claek.  And  go  out  and  take  a  case  on  the  side  away  from 
my  firm. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Just  a  moment.  As  you  were  reading  those 
English  quotations,  is  there  any  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
paper  which  is  sold  to  different  institutions? 

Mr.  XoERis.  Do  you  mean  in  different  countries? 

Senator  Heybtjen.  Do  you  sell  the  same  grade  -of  paper  in  England 
that  you  refer  to  as  being  sold  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  XoEEis.  The  same  grade?  Oh,  yes.  I  do  not  sell  it.  The 
paper  company  does.  My  impression  is — I  have  seen  them  making 
this  paper  in  their  mills,  and  my  impression  was  and  it  is  their  repre- 
sentation that  it  is  as  good  as  the  American  paper. 

Senator  Heybtjen.  Did  you  ascertain  that? 

Mr.  XoEEis.  I  have  seen.  I  have  handled  some  of  that  paper.  The 
fact  is — and  they  are  very  proud  of  it — that  they  can  get  higher 
prices  in  England  for  American  paper  than  the  competitive  manufac- 
turers can  obtain  in  that  market.  In  other  words,  that  the  American 
paper  maker,  by  reason  of  the  quality  of  his  material,  can  obtain  a 
slightly  higher  price  than  the  Norwegian  or  SM'edish  paper. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Is  the  quality  uniform,  always  uniform  ? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  think  so ;  it  is  a  very  good  paper  they  send. 

Mr.  Heybuen.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  make  more  than 
one  grade  of  paper  and  sell  it  to  different  concerns  according  to 
the  grade? 

Mr.  NoERis.  I  do  not,  and  I  assume  not,  and  I  believe  not. 

Senator  Heyburn.  What  do  you  base  the  assumption  upon?  Can 
not  one  newspaper  buy  one  grade  of  paper  and  pay  one  price  for  it, 
and  another  kind  and  pay  another  price  for  it  ? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  The  effort  in  the  paper  trade  is  toward  standardization. 

Senator  Heybuen.  It  is  not  uniform  ? 
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Mr.  NoRRis.  From  given  mills.  I  think  it  is  as  near  uniform  as 
they  can  make  it.  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  in  disparagement  of  the 
quality  of  the  paper  manufactured  by  manjr  of  the  American  mills. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Do  not  they  quote  prices  on  a  certain  grade  of 
paper,  and  different  prices  on  a  diflferent  grade  of  paper? 

Mr.  NoERis.  Not  on  news-print  paper. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Nowhere? 

Mr.  NoREis.  Don't  3'ou  be £0  fierce,  now.  I  do  not  know  but  that  they 
may  have  quoted  a  price.  There  are  some  products  of  American  mills 
that  are  not  worth  as  much  as  the  products  of  other  mills. 

Senator  PIeyburn.  I  am  speaking  of  the  mills  of  this  concern  to 
which  you  refer. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Of  the  International  Paper  Co.  ? 

Senator  Heyburj;.  Yes. 

Mr.  NoERis.  I  think  they  send  a  uniform  quality  abroad. 

Senator  Heitburn.  And'  at  a  uniform  price? 

Mr.  NoERis.  Yes,  sir ;  except  to  one  customer,  and  that  is  in  South 
America ;  that  is  $5  a  ton  more. 

Senator  Heybukn.  Is  the  paper  on  which  the  New  York  Tribune  is 
printed  of  exactly  the  same  quality  as  the  paper  furnished  to  all 
other  newspapers? 

Mr.  KoERis.  By  the  Interna  tional  Paper  Co.  ? 

Senator  Heybuek.  Yes. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  think  that  there  is  a  variation,  due  to  all  sorts  of 
conditions,  but 

Senator  Heybuen.  And  a  variation  based  upon  difference  in  the 
qualitjr  of  the  paper,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  Yes ;  but  hold  on.  The  price  is  uniform — $45  a  ton— 
and  to  everyone  of  them  to-day,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Burbank,  the  president.  If  they  are  not  manufacturing  the  same 
quality,  the  burden  of  explanation  is  on  them. 

Senator  Williams.  I  think  perhaps  you  do  not  understand  what 
the  Senator  wants  to  know — that  is,  whether  it  is  not  possible  that 
the  International  Paper  Co.  sold  one  grade  of  paper  in  the  American 
mills  and  sold  another  grade  of  paper  to  these  English  people  ? 

Mr.  NoERis.  An  inferior  grade  ? 

Senator  Wiij^iams.  An  inferior  grade. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Heybtjen.  A  lighter  paper  ? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  Absolutely  not;  but  I  have  not  examined  each  roll 
of  paper  and  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Senator  HEYBUE^• .  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  quality  of  paper  upon  which  certain  papers  are  printed? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  There  is  only  a  difference  due  to  the  conditions  which 
the  mill  would  seek  to  improve. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Due  to  the  weight  of  the  paper,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  NoREis.  No,  sir ;  these  people  aim  at  a  uniform  weight.  They 
have  an  agreement  to  sell  only  32-pound  paper — that  is,  that  500 
sheets  measuring  24  by  36  shall  weigh  32  pounds. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Have  you  personal  knowledge  in  regard  to  the 
cost  of  paper  sold  to  the  country  papers  of  some  cities  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  New  York  Tribune  ? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  The  price  ? 
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Senator  Heybtjrn.  Yes ;  the  price  they  pay  for  paper.  Have  you 
personal  knowledge  on  that  point  ? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  do  not  know  what  you  call  country  newspapers.  I 
have  received  reports  from  a  great  many  papers,  but  the  effort  is  to 
^et  a  uniform  price  through  the  country  of  approximately  2.05  cents 
±.  0.  b.  mill— that  is,  $41  per  ton.  I  have  not  finished  reading  my 
statement. 

Senator  Heyburk.  You  were  passing  that  point,  and  I  simply 
wanted  to  interrogate  you  about  it. 

Mr.  NoREis.  I  am  still  on  this  point  of  prices.  Overwhelming  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  the  paper  makers  are  now  selling  paper  abroad 
at  lower  prices  than  they  sell  in  the  domestic  market  is  furnished  by 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  thePaperMakers' Association  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  At  a  meeting  held  last  March  in  the  Hotel 
Cecil,  London,  the  committee,  comprising  ^Messrs.  Lewis  Evans, 
Joseph  Dixon,  and  John  E.  Jepson,  reported  as  follows : 

The  paper  manufacturing  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  suffered  very 
grievously  during  the  past  10  or  15  years  from  the  competition  of  the  United 
States  paper  manufacturers.  The  United  Kingdom  has  been  used  as  a  dump- 
ing ground  for  the  surplus  production  of  the  United  States  paper  manufac- 
turers, and  the  surplus  production  was  only  possible  because  of  the  Canadian 
timber  being  available. 

Further  and  conclusive  evidence  that  American  paper  is  sold 
abroad  at  a  lower  price  than  in  the  United  States  is  obtainable  by  a 
comparison  of  the  exports  of  American  news-print  paper  to  foreign 
markets  to  the  extent  of  50,000  tons  per  annum,  in  competition  with 
Canadian  paper,  which  is  selling  f.  o.  b.  mills  at  approximately  $4 
per  ton  less  than  the  American  paper  mills  are  selling  to  domestic 
consumers. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  one  day's  run,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  NoREis.  What? 

Senator  Smoot.  Fifty  thousand  tons  of  American  manufacture  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No;  50,000  tons  just  equals  what  Canadian  mills  are 
selling  and  sending  in  here.    They  send  in  here  54,000  tons. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  many  tons  of  paper  are  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  in  a  day? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  About  4,200. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  a  little  less  than  12  days. 

Mr.  NoERis.  Oh,  20,000  more  than  the  entire  stock  on  hand.  There 
is  only  imported 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  not  make  a  particle  of  difference  what 
the  stock  is  on  hand  if  they  can  make  the  paper. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  It  does  make  a  difference,  because  in  seasons  of 
drought  or  in  seasons  of  bad  weather  the  prices  immediately  harden. 

Senator  Smoot.  Your  complaint  is  that  the  manufacturers  do  not 
keep  a  year's  stock  on  hand ;  is  that  not  so  ? 

Mr.  NoEKis.  No ;  I  do  not  complain  of  that,  but  T  do  complain  of 
the  concerted  action  that  restricts  the  supply  so  as  to  starve  the  mar- 
ket and  harden  the  prices. 

Senator  Clark.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question^and  I  am  asking 
these  questions  for  information  but  not  to  be  critical 

Mr.  NoERis.  I  appreciate  that. 

Senator  Clark.  Is  it  true  that  the  American  manufacturers  of 
paper  are  getting  an  undue  profit  on  their  product  ? 
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Mr.  XoREis.  Those  of  them  who  are  equipped  with  modern  mills 
are  getting  an  excessively  high  price.  Those  who  are  not  equipped 
with  modern  mills  have  no  right  to  dictate  the  price,  or  to  ask  you 
to  hold  up  the  consumer  and  pnj  an  abnormal  price. 

Senator  Hbyburn.  That  is  a  singular  doctrine. 

Senator  Clark.  It  is  a  satisfactory  answer  from  your  point  of 
view,  but  I  want  to  pursue  it  a  little  further 

Mr.  NoEEis.  If  you  will  excuse  me — otherwise  you  put  a  premium 
on  the  antiquity  of  these  plants. 

Senator  Smoot.  AA-Tiat  about  the  antiquity  of  the  plants  of  news- 
paper publishers.  Do  you  think  a  larger  per  cent  of  newspaper 
plants  are  modern  and  up  to  date,  than  the  plants  of  paper  manu- 
facturers ? 

Mr.  NoERis.  We  are  not  asking  Congress  to  impose  a  tariff  on 
anything  but 

Senator  Smoot.  I  mention  this,  thinking  perhaps  the  newspaper 
publishers  would  themselves  make  more  money  on  their  investments 
if  they  had  up  to  date  machinery. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  Senator,  the  newspapers  have  a  distinct  complaint 
against  Senator  Smoot. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  have  what  ? 

Mr.  NoREis.  A  distinct  complaint  against  Senator  Smoot;  I  mean 
because  of  what  Senator  Smoot,  as  Senator,  said  about  the  handling 
of  this  Canadian  situation. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  NoERis.  I  said  that  the  newspapers  have  a  distinct  grievance 
against  you  because  of  what  as  Senator  you  promised  to  do  and 
failed  to  do  in  averting  this  Canadian  snarl. 

Senator  Simoot.  I  really  do  not  know  to  what  you  refer,  but  I 
want  you  to  be  perfectly  frank  and  tell  the  committee  what  promise 
I  made  that  I  have  not  complied  with. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  On  April  7,  1909,  I  met  you  as  one  of  the  subcom- 
mittee in  the  matter  of  the  tariff  duty,  and  after  various  cost  com- 
parisons had  been  gone  over  I  called  especial  attention  to  the  situation 
with  respect  to  Canada ;  that  there  was  a  menace  which  was  serious, 
and  it  would  ultimately  force  up  paper  prices  and  create  serious 
market  disturbances,  and  Mr.  Smoot — I  do  not  know  whether  I  am 
exactly  parliamentary 

Senator  Smoot.  Go  right  ahead. 

Senator  Clark.  Provided  what  you  say  is  true. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Mr.  Smoot  then  said  to  me :  "  Now;  Norris,  don't  you 
be  disturbed  about  this  Canadian  situation.  If  we  can  not  handle 
that  situation  we  are  not  fit  for  our  jobs."  Now,  the  situation  has 
not  been  handled. 

Senator  Gallinger.  We  are  trying  to  handle  it  now. 

Mv.  NoRRis.  I  know ;  but  what  has  occurred  in  the  meantime  ?_  In 
the  meantime  you  have  been  barred  from  twenty-four  twenty-fifths 
of  the  available  timber  area  of  Quebec,  and  you  ha'^^e  been  barred 
from  the  Crown  lands  of  New  Brunswick.  Is  that  handling  the 
situation? 

Senator  Gallinger.  We  use  our  own  timber. 

Senator  Lodge.  Let  us  have  that  statement  positively.  Who  passed 
those  laws  that  you  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Norris.  The  Canadian  Provinces. 
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Senator  Lodge.  Absolutely.  Then,  why  do  you  stand  here  and  tell 
us  that  we  are  responsible  for  it? 

Mr.  NoERis.  Because  they  were  asking  access  to  this  market. 

Senator  Lodge.  '\"\Tio  were  asking  access  to  this  market  ? 

Mr.  NoBRis.  The  Canadian  Provinces. 

Senator  Lodge.  How?    By  whom? 
•  Mr.  NoREis.  Through  their  manufacturers,  that  if 

Senator  Lodge.  In  what  form? 

Mr.  NoREis.  That  if  the  Canadian  Provinces  were  to  continue  to 
allow  that  pulp  wood  to  come  in  to  supply  23  important  print-paper 
mills,  which  were  dependent  upon  them  for  their  resources,  the 
United  States  should  reduce  its  tariff  on  the  product  of  that  wood. 

Senator  Smoot.  Now,  referring  to  what  you  claim  I  said,  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  said  it  or  not — and  it  does  not  matter  whether  I  did 
or  not,  for  I  made  no  promise  to  you — I  want  to  say  this,  that  when 
I  examined  into  the  question  of  whether  there  should  be  a  duty  at 
all  upon  print  paper  from  Canada  I  thought  that  I  examined  into 
it  very  thoroughly.  You  were  before  the  subcommittee  of  which  I 
was  a  member  a  number  of  times. 

Mr.  NoREis.  Once,  before  you. 

Senator  Sjioot.  Well,  say  once.  I  tried  to  get  information  from 
every  source  that  I  could.  I  did  not  believe  that  there  was  very 
much  difference  between  the  wages  paid  in  Canada  in  the  paper  mills 
and  those  paid  in  the  United  States,  I  wanted  to  find  out  where 
the  difference  in  cost  of  manufacture  was,  if  there  was  a  difference, 
and  I  sent  to  mills  in  this  country  that  were  purchasing  woods  from 
Canada  and  from  parties  in  the  United  States.  I  received  invoices 
showing  purchases  in  both  countries — about  a  thousand  of  them — and 
after  comparing  them  I  noticed  that  the  prices  of  woods  in  Canada 
were  about  $4.25  or  $4.27  a  cord  less  than  in  this  country.  I  was 
not  content  with  that.  I  made  them  send  me  the  bill  of  lading  of 
every  shipment  represented  in  the  thousand  invoices,  and  I  want  to 
say  to  you,  Mr.  Norris,  that  I  found  after  an  examination  of  that 
thousand  invoices  American  woods  cost  the  manufacturer  $4.2.5  per 
cord  more  than  the  Canadian  manufacturer  had  to  pay.  I  am  a  pro- 
tectionist enough,  whether  it  applies  to  paper  or  any  other  industry 
in  this  country,  no  matter  where  located,  to  say  that  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  $4  or  $3.75  or  $2  or  $6  a  ton  to  protect  our  home  manu- 
facturers I  am  going  to  vote  for  it.  Personally,  as  far  as  money  is 
concerned,  it  is  to  my  advantage  to  support  this  bill.  I  am  interested 
in  cattle  in  Canada ;  I  am  interested  in  a  sugar  mill  in  Canada ;  T  own 
land  in  Canada,  and  I  also  own  an  interest  in  newspapers  in  Utah,  but 
that  does  not  influence  my  action  on  a  matter  affecting  great  Amer- 
ican industries,  as  this  bill  does.  I  am  going  to  support  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection  that  I  have  always  advocated  to  the  people  of  my 
State. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  particular  point  that  grieved  me  was 

Senator  Williams.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  will  expedite  mat- 
ters if  we  leave  these  arguments  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Senator  S^rooT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  made  that  statement  fimply  by 
way  of  explanation. 

Mr.  XoRRis.  I  had  not  finished  on  this  particular  line. 

Senator  Clark.  I  had  started  to  ask  you  a  question,  nnd  the  sec- 
ond  part   of   my   question    I   did   not   get   to.     I   wanted    Senator 
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Smoot  to  be  able  to  explain  how  it  was  that  he  could  influence  the 
Canadian  authorities  in  this  treaty  business.  But  following  up  my 
former  suggestion,  you  say  that  the  mills  that  are  well  equipped  with 
all  modern  appliances,  you  think,  are  getting  an  excessive  price  for 
their  products,  but  that  the  mills  are  not  thoroughly  modern— you 
think  they  are  not.  I  understood  ym.i  to  say  further  m  your  state- 
ment that  you  have  found  that  the  cost  of  production  of  paper  in 
Canada  was  something  over  $4  less  than  the  cost  of  production  here? 

Mr.  NoBEis.  How  is  that? 

Senator  Clark.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  cost  of  production 
of  the  paper  in  Canada  was  something  over  $4  less  than  it  was  here. 

Mr.  NoREis.  I  never  made  any  such  statement. 

Senator  Cl.ark.  I  understood  you  to  say  that. 

Mr.  NoREis.  On  the  contrary 

Senator  Lodge.  He  referred  to  the  figures  of  the  Tariff  Board. 

Senator  Williams.  I  think  the  American  mill  has  the  advantage 
over  the  Canadian  mill  to-day,  wood  or  no  wood ;  and  the  final  report 
of  the  Tariff  Board,  so  far  as  it  can  be  accepted,  will  demonstrate  in 
what  particular,  and  on  that  I  am  prepared  to  give  you  some  little 
information. 

Senator  Gallinger.  What  do  you  know  about  the  final  report 
of  the  Tariff  Board?  We  have  only  their  first  report,  and  it  shows 
a  difference  of  $4  a  ton. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  does  not  show  a  difference  of  $4  a  ton. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Four  dollars  a  cord  of  wood 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  will  give  the  Senator  a  premium  if  he  will  find  in 
there  anywhere  where  it  speaks  of  the  cost  of  wood  per  cord  in  the 
ton  of  product.  I  have  seen  the  "  per  cord  "  in  a  separate  table,  and 
I  have  been  attempting  to  get  that  very  figure  of  the  cord  price  as  it 
entered  into  the  ton  of  ])aper. 

Senator  Gallixger.  It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  the  Tariff 
Board  did  not  take  up  that  particular  point. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  They  speak  of  it  as  the  cost  of  wood  per  ton  of 
product. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Exactly. 

Mr.  NoREis.  But  I  have  been  digging  until  midnight  into  these 
tables  to  find  where  they  refer  to  the  cost  of  the  cord  of  wood  in  order 
that  I  might  establish  how  much  wood  there  was  in  the  ton  of  the 
ground  wood,  and  ultimately  in  the  ton  of  paper. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Now,  as  I  understand  you,  you  dispute  the 
figures  of  the  Tariff  Board  as  to  their  remarks  on  manufactured 
paper,  and  you  say  their  final  report  will  dispute  what  they  say  in 
their  first  report. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  They  have  asked  that  the  final  report  be  regarded  as 
a  complete  unit,  which  means,  I  assume,  that  the  first  report  should 
be  disregarded  because  it  was  hurriedly  prepared ;  it  was  incomplete. 
It  was  liable  to  inaccuracies. 

Senator  Clark.  Do  they  send  out  that  report  for  the  purpose  of 
misleading  the  people  of  this  country?  Otherwise,  why  did  they 
prepare  if? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Excuse  me,  please.    I  am  not  answering  for  or 
gizing  for  or  explainins;-  the  action  of  the  Tariff  Board. 
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Senator  Clark.  I  am  simply  asking  you  to  give  your  idea.  You 
think  the  Tariff  Board  is  making  reports  which  indicate  on  the  face 
of  them  that  they  are  inaccurate? 

Senator  Williams.  He  said  their  final  report;  that  their  first 're- 
port was  incomplete,  and  they  wanted  the  two  regarded  as  a  unit. 
That  is  what  he  is  talking  about. 

Senator  Lodge.  On  the  17th  of  INIay  they  say  that  the  average  cost 
per  ton  of  product  of  wood  in  the  United  States  was  $10.23;  in 
Canada  it  was  $5.70,  very  nearly  a  difference  of  $4.  If  you  take  the 
ground  that  the  Tariff  Board  does  not  know  what  it  is  talking  about, 
that  is  another  proposition. 

Mr.  XoEEis.  Excuse  me :  I  am  not  taking  any  such  attitude  as  that, 
and  I  beg  the  Senator  will  not  put  me,  seemingly  or  by  implication, 
in  any  such  attitude. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  have  just  said  that  they  were  inaccurate. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  No ;  I  said  the  first  report 

Senator  Williams.  He  said  that  they,  in  their  final  report,  said 
that  their  first  report  was  incomplete. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  have  never  seen  the  final  report.  Mr.  Norris 
has  the  advantage  of  us  there.    ■ 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  will  show  you  various  inaccuracies  that  crop  out 
as  the  result  of  the  hurrying  of  the  preparation  of  that  document. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  report  sent  in  on  the  17th  of 
May.     Xow,  what  final  report  you  refer  to  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  XoERis.  That  is  the  final  report. 

Senator  Lodge.  It  is  from  that  report  I  quoted  the  figures. 

Mr.  XoREis.  What  figures? 

Senator  Lodge.  Those  figures  that  I  have  just  read  of  the  cost  of 
wood  per  ton,  showing  a  difference  of  $4.63.  That  is  the  final  re- 
port, and  they  say  that  wood  costs  so  much  more  per  ton. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  also  have  the  report  here,  and  I  refer  you  to  the 
figures  which  show  the  cost  of  making  a  ton  of  paper  in  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  cost  of  making  a  ton  of 
paper.  I  want  you  to  keep  to  the  single  point  which  has  been  raised, 
and  that  is  the  cost  of  the  wood  per  ton  of  paper.  Do  not  talk  about 
something  else,  but  that  single  point.  So  far,  you  have  denied  the 
accuracy  of  the  Tariff  Board,  and  that  is  as  far  as  you  have  gone. 

Mr.  JSToEEis.  I  admit  that  the  Tariff  Board's  statement  does  give 
the  information  that  the  cost  of  wood,  so  far  as  they  examined  into 
Canadian  mills,  at  $5.70  per  ton  of  product,  and  $10  and  odd  in  the 
United  States  mills  in  this  reported  data,  but  what  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  is  that  the  Tariff  Board  reports  also  show  the  whole 
output  of  Canada  is  203,000  tons  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $27.53 
per  ton.  Now,  this  report  also  shows  that  the  American  mills  pro- 
ducing 215,000  make  it  at  $25.83  per  ton  of  product  and  those  Ameri- 
can niills  make  more  than  Canada  had  produced. 

Senator  Lodge.  On  what  page  is  that  statement? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  There  is  a  classification  of  the  mills— "  news-print 
paper  "  on  page  27. 

The  Chair^ian.  From  what  report  are  you  reading? 

Mr.   XoRRis.  From  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  of  May  17, 
addressed  to  the  President. 
93285— No.  12—11 4 
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Senator  Lodge.  That  is  the  same  page  from  which  I  read. 

Mr.  NoERis.  On  page  27,  if  you  will  look  at  the  bottom  of  that 
page  you  will  find,  under  total  cost  per  ton,  news-print  paper,  under 
$25,  45,000  tons. 

Senator  Lodge.  Where  is  that  that  you  are  reading  ? 

Mr.  NoREis.  In  the  last  grouping  at  the  bottom  of  that  page.  It  is 
headed  "  news-print  paper."  Under  $26,  number  of  establishments, 
1;  tons  produced,  45,000;  per  cent  of  total  production,  4.8;  average 
cost  in  each  group,  $24.50.  That  is  one.  That  is  45,000  tons.  Now, 
the  next  one,  between  $25  and  $30 ;  four  mills  producing  170,000  tons 
at  a  cost  of  $26.18  per  ton.    If  you  take  those  two 

Senator  Lodge.  Go  on  and  read  it  all. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  No 

Senator  Lodge.  Let  us  have  the  average  cost. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  want  to  make  my  statement  in  my  own  way. 

Senator  Lodge.  Let  us  have  your  answer  fairly. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  am  going  to  answer  you  fairly.  My  statement 
was 

Senator  Lodge.  You  made  the  statement  here  that  the  American 
wood  pulp  cost  under  $25  a  ton,  and  the  table  that  you  are  reading 
from  shows  on  the  average  it  cost  $32  a  ton.  You  read  one  mill 
making  45,000  tons. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  You  do  not  mean  wood  pulp.    You  mean  print  paper. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  mean  news-print  paper  per  ton. 

Mr.  NoREis.  Now,  I  say  that  that  tabulation  shows  in  those  two 
groups  215,000  tons 

Senator  Lodge.  Eead  them  all. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  Average,  $25.83  a  ton. 

Senator  Lodge.  Then  I  will  read  them  all. 

News-print  paper : 

News-print  paper. — Tender  25,  costing  $24.50  and  producing  45,000  tons.  4.8 
per  cent  of  the  total  production — tliat  is,  $24.50 ;  $25  and  under  530.  4  mills, 
170,000  tons,  18  per  cent  of  the  total  production,  $26.18 ;  $30  and  under  $32.50, 
7  mills,  210,000  tons,  22  per  cent,  .average  cost,  $31.96;  $32.50  and  under  $35,  7 
mills,  205,000  tons 

I  am  giving  them  in  round  numbers 

21  per  cent  of  the  total  production,  $34.07  average  cost;  $35  and  under  $37.50,  6 
mills,  107,000  tons,  per  cent  of  total  production  11.4,  average  cost  $86.03 ;  $37.50 
and  under  $40, 12  mills,  104,000  tons,  per  cent  of  total  production  2.7,  average  cost 
$38.31 ;  and  $40  or  over,  1  mill,  6,000  tons,  0.7  per  cent  total  production,  average 
cost  $43.     Total  average  cost  of  paper  made  in  the  United  States,  $32.88. 

Now,  to  stand  here  and  say  that  papers  made  in  a  general  way — 
that  papers  made  in  the  United  States  for  $25  a  ton  is  not  stating 
the  facts  as  they  appear  on  the  face  of  that  report — that  is  what  I 
want  to  call  your  attention  to. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  also  desire  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  averages,  like 
percentages,  are  frequently  deceptive,  and  that  any  attempt  to  state 
the  situation  from  an  average  is  unfair. 

Senator  Lodge.  Averages  are  not  the  only  deceptive  things. 

Mr.  NoERis.  The  Tariff  Board  itself  points  out  the  utter  ineffi- 
ciency, inadequacy,  and  antiquity  of  these  American  mills  which  have 
been  carried  along  at  our  expense. 

Senator  Lodge.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  that  table  does 
not  show  that  the  average  price  of  American  paper  made  here  is 
und^r  $25.    It  shows  something  totally  different. 
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Mr.  NoEEis.  No  one  said  that.  "Wliat  I  said  was  that  more 
paper 

Senator  Lodge  (interposing).  You  said  first  $25,  and  that  you 
would  refer  me  to  it. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  said  there  was  more  paper  made  in  the  United  States 
than  in  all  Canada  at  $:25.83  as  against  $27  and,  I  think,  53  cents  in 
Canada. 

Senator  Lodge.  On  a  total  product  of  less  than  45,000  tons? 

Mr.  NoERis.  Oh,  no.  The  78  per  cent  which  the  board  quoted 
would  make  the  total  output  of  the  Canadian  mills  203,000  pounds. 
Assuming  that  their  average  applied  against  all,  it  would  show  that 
the  5  mills  of  the  United  States,  producing  215,000  tons,  made  it 
at  a  cost,  according  to  the  Tariff  Board  figures  alone,  of  $1.70  to 
$1.80  per  ton  less  than  the  mills  in  Canada. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  true  only  of  those  five  mills  ? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  That  is  true  only  of  those  five  mills  which  produce 
more  than  all  of  Canada,  and  which  are  modern,  up-to-date  mills. 

Senator  Clark.  Where  does  that  show  that,  Mr.  Norris  ? 

Mr.  NoKEis.  On  page  27  it  shows  as  to  the  five  mills,  taking  the 
two  groups  of  45,000  and  170,000 ;  and  it  is  also  true  with  respect  to 
the  best  mill ;  that  is,  that  the  American  mill  can  make  paper  cheaper 
than  the  best  mill  in  Canada,  according  to  these  figures,  to  the  extent 
of  47  cents  per  ton. 

Senator  Stone.  I  want  to  ask  you  as  to  the  four  mills  making 
paper  at  an  average  cost  of  $2(3.18  per  ton,  whether  the  paper  made 
by  those  mills  is  different,  and  in  what  respect  different,  from  mills 
that  make  a  higher-priced  paper,  that  costs  more? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  It  is  better  paper.  With  the  modem  machinery  and 
the  modern  equipment  they  can  turn  out  a  better  paper  than  these 
higher  priced,  older  mills. 

Senator  Stone.  Then  I  want  to  ask — to  be  perfectly  clear  about  it 
in  my  own  mind — if  the  paper  made  by  the  four  mills  at  from  $25 
to  $30  per  ton,  or  at  an  average  of  $26.18  per  ton 

Senator  Williams.  Five  mills. 

Senator   Stone.  Four  mills  I  am  speaking  of produce  print 

paper  as  good  as  that  that  cost  $40  and  over? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  Why,  it  is  better. 

Senator  Stone.  Wait  until  I  get  through. 

Senator  Claek.  What  four  rnills  are  these  to  which  you  refer? 

ilr.  XoEEis.  I  am  guessing  as  to  the  five  mills,  but  I  think  I  can  lay 
my  hands  on  them :  but  I  do  not  think  I  should  do  it  publicly. 

Senator  Claek.  You  absolutely  say  that  these  four  mills  to  which 
the  Senator  refers  turn  out  better  paper  than  the  other  ?_ 

^Ir.  XoERis.  I  mean  our  modern  mills  running  at  high  speed  on 
the  wide  machines  will  make  better  paper  than  the  slower  speed,  nar- 
row-width machines. 

Senator  Claek.  Then  you  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  saying 
that  those  four  mills  cited  are  making  better  paper  than  the  other 
mills? 

Mr.  NoREis.  I  can  not  say,  as  a  fact,  just  precisely  what  mills  they 
are,  but  as  a  general  proposition  in  the  trade  the  mills  which  have 
the  modern  equipment  and  run  fast. 

Senator  Claek.  I  know,  but  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Senator  Stone  directed  your  immediate  and  complete  attention  to 
those  four  mills  here  in  this  last  grouping. 
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Mr.  NoRRis.  You  are  entirely  right  in  your  inquiry  and  your  in- 
ference. 

Senator  Williajis.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question. 

Senator  Stone.  I  would  lilfe  to  complete  my  question. 

Senator  Claek.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Senator  Stone. 

Senator  Williams.  Go  ahead. 

Senator  Stone.  I  want  to  ascertain  from  you,  as  an  expert,  why  it 
is  that  the  one  mill,  or  four  mills,  or  the  five  mills  first  mentioned  in 
this  table  can  turn  out  print  paper  as  good  as  the  other  mills  men- 
tioned in  this  table  at  so  much  less  than  the  other  mills  produce  it; 
that  is,  equally  as  good  paper. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  May  I,  in  my  answer  to  that  question,  disclaim  the  atti- 
tude of  an  expert? 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  disclaim  it;  I  want  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  The  modern  mills  that  can  make  paper  cheaply  have 
the  advantages  of  equipment  that  enable  them  to  make  a  better  paper, 
and  when  a  choice  is  to  be  made  among  purchasers  as  to  what  paper 
is  preferable,  I  have  invariably  recommended  publishers  to  buy  of 
those  modern  mills,  and  the  reports  of  publishers  to  me  in  respect  to 
the  working  and  running  qualities  and  preparation  of  the  various 
papers  has  been  in  favor  of  those  modern  mills. 

Senator  Stone.  If  all  these  mills — these  38  mills  mentioned  in  that 
last  grouping  in  Table  5 — were  as  good,  as  well  equipped  for  making 
paper  as  the  first  mill  mentioned,  which  makes  it  for  less  than  $25  per 
ton,  or  as  well  equipped  as  the  four  mills  mentioned,  which  produced 
from  $25  to  $30  a  ton,  could  all  of  them,  if  they  are  as  well  equipped, 
make  paper  equally  cheap? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  think  not  fully  as  cheap,  but  they  could  make  it  for 
very  much  less  than  they  are  now  making  it.  There  would  be  condi- 
tions of  location,  there  would  be  conditions  of  water  power 

Senator  Stone.  Transportation? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  There  would  be  conditions  as  to  the  procurement  of 
the  raw  materials  which  go  into  the  manufacture  of  a  ton  of  paper. 
There  may  be  any  number  of  conditions,  so  that  I  would  not  pretend 
to  fix  or  indicate  what  price  should  be  made  at  a  particular  location, 
but  would  state  that  with  the  advantage  of  modern  machinery  as 
compared  with  antiquated  machinery,  with  fast-running  paper  ma- 
chines as  compared  with  slow-running  machines,  that  the  cost  must 
necessarily  be  reduced,  because  the  labor  item  is  less  as  the  speed  of 
the  machine  increases,  or  rather  as  the  production  of  the  machine 
increases,  and  there  are  other  factors  whereby  they  work  out  many 
economies  in  the  course  of  manufacture ;  for  instance,  where  they,  in 
pumping  the  ground  wood  from  the  grinding  mill  to  the  paper  mill 
as  slush  or  in  liquid  shape,  save  something  in  comparison  with  those 
concerns  which  work  the  ground  wood  into  laps  and  fold  it,  ■which 
requires  it  to  be  beaten  before  conversion  into  paper. 

Senator  Stone.  The  effect  of  this  tax  on  paper  is  to  equalize  in  some 
measure  the  difference  between  a  poor  mill  and  a  good  one? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No ;  it  gives  the  poor  mill  an  opportunity  to  exact  from 
publishers  a  price  which  under  ordinary  normal  conditions  in  a  free 
market  would  not  be  permissible  and  could  not  long  sustain  itself. 

Senator  Claek.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  matter  which 
may  have  escaped  your  observation,  although  it  may  not,  because  you 
have  undoubtedly  gone  into  this  thing  fully.    These  figures  given  here 
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on  page  27  as  to  the  cost  of  production  do  not  include  any  charge  for 
depreciation  of  the  plant,  do  not  include  any  charge  for  interest 
either  on  capital  invested  or  on  borrowed  capital,  and  no  charge  for 
use  of  water  power. 

Mr.  NoREis.  Except  in  a  few  cases  for  water  power. 

Senator  Clark.  So  that  is  not  the  real  cost  of  production.  This  is 
simply  the  cost  of  manufacture,  but  the  real  cost  of  manufacture 
should  include  those  items,  should  it  not,  and  that  would  raise  this 
average  ? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  Not  at  all,  because  if  anything  the  same  rule  is  applied 
on  both — as  to  the  Canadian  mills  and  to  the  American  mills — and 
therefore  the  only  point  which  you  are  aiming  to  consider  being  the 
relative  difference  or  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  in  the 
two  countries  is  not  a  factor,  but  ordinarily  the  farther  away  from 
civilization  a  mill  is  the  more  would  be  the  first  cost  of  installation, 
and  therefore  it  would  be  a  larger  cost  in  Canada  than  in  the  United 
States,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  of  the  Canadian  mills 
are  equipped  with  American  paper  machines. 

Senator  Claek.  Yes ;  but  I  am  directing  my  attention  and  your  own 
simply  to  this  table  on  page  27,  as  not  attempting  to  show  the  real  cost 
of  production,  because  they  say  "  the  following  cost  tables  have  been 
compiled  for  a  period  of  12  months  in  the  case  of  each  mill.  In  all 
cases  the  last  normal  fiscal  year  was  taken."  And  "  these  figures 
should  be  considered  with  careful  reference  to  the  preceding  explana- 
tory statement,"  which  I  have  just  read,  the  explanatory  statement 
that  these  figures  did  not  include  interest  on  the  investment,  nor 
depreciation,  nor  the  charge  for  water  power. 

Mr.  NoERis.  On  either  side — in  either  country.  I  should  say  that 
the  cost  of  producing 

Senator  Clark.  The  figures  I  am  calling  your  attention  to,  Mr. 
Norris,  have  nothing  to  say  whatever  in  regard  to  the  Canadian 
manufacturer ;  it  is  simply  our  own  manufacturer. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  But  the  treatment  is  the  same  in  handling  the  figures 
of  both,  and  I  agree  with  the  Tariff  Board's  view  that  the  cost  of 
production  is  obtained  by  the  elimination  of  the  charges  for  depre- 
ciation and  interest. 

Senator  Clark.  And  my  statement  was  that  the  real  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  the  American  mills  that  are  cited  here,  the  38  mills,  must 
of  necessity  be  more  than  the  price  in  the  table,  because  this  is  simply 
the  cost  of  manufacture. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Senator,  if  you,  under  the  mid- 
night lamp,  go  over  those  figures  in  the  last  column 

Senator  Willl4.ms.  Just  one  moment  right  there. 

Mr.  Norris.  I  have  not  finished  answering  your  question,  Senator 
Clark. 

Senator  Clark.  No. 

Senator  Williams.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Norris.  The  point  I  am  making  is  that  I  have  gone  over  those 
figures  of  the  Tariff  Board,  I  have  crisscrossed  them  in  various  ways 
to  test  them  and  see  if  there  were  any  inaccuracies,  and  a  very  serious 
phase  of  it  has  occurred  to  me,  about  which  I  want  to  reserve  judg- 
ment; I  even  went  to  the  Tariff  Board  office  to  try  and  get  some 
information  leading  to  it.  The  point  is  this:  The  International 
Paper  Co.  and  most  of  the  paper  makers  assume  that  102  pounds  of 
pulp  will  go  into  the  manufacture  of  100  pounds  of  news-print  paper, 
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and  in  a  statement  which  it  submitted  to  the  Mann  committee— 
about  page  1076  of  the  Mann  report  you  will  iind  it — Mr.  Whitcomb 
gave  the  details  of  the  working  out  of  a  cord  of  wood,  and  he  showed 
there  that  in  its  figures  102  pounds  of  pulp  were  used  in  100  pounds 
of  news-print  paper  and  5  pounds  of  other  material — fillers.  The 
paper-mill  engineers  say  that  the  paper  in  England  and  in  Germany 
has  about  103  pounds  of  raw  material  in  100  pounds  of  news-print 
paper.  Now,  when  I  assumed  that  the  cost  of  ground  wood,  as  re- 
ported on  page  27,  was  the  ground  wood  that  entered  into  the  cost 
of  news-print  paper,  I  worked  out  that  the  board,  in  making  this 
statement  of  the  cost  of  news-print  paper,  had  put  118  pounds  of 
pulp  mto  that  ton  of  news-print  paper,  and  that  if  these  figures, 
as  borne  out  on  page  51,  were  accurate,  wherein  they  give  the 
number  of  pounds  of  material  per  ton  of  paper  in  each  of  the  38 
mills,  it  would  be  shown  that  the  so-called  cost  of  producing  a  ton 
of  paper,  as  it  is  stated  there,  is  $3.02  more  than  any  of  those  figures. 

Now,  either  they  have  given  for  the  cost  of  the  ground  wood  per 
ton  at  the  mill  a  different  figure  from  that  cost  of  ground  wood 
which  entered  into  this  news-print  paper  or  they  have  added  profits 
on  the  pulp  in  passing  from  the  pulp  mill  to  the  news-print-paper 
mill  to  the  extent  of  $3 ;  and  that  is  material  only  in  this  phase,  that 
if  it  is  shown  that  the  cost  of  news-print  paper  is  $3  less  than  those 
folks  represent,  it  means  a  difference  of  6  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  in- 
stallation of  a  completely  balanced  mill,  and  therefore  that  is  quite  a 
factor. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  1  o'clock,  and 

Senator  Williams.  Some  questions  were  asked  about  why  it  was 
that  some  of  these  piills  produced  cheaper  than  the  others,  and  an 
analysis  of  the  figures  will  show  that  one  mill  which  produces  paper 
at  $24.50  turns  out  45,000  tons ;  the  next  seven  mills,  that  produce  at 
a  cost  of  $26.18 

Senator  Ci.aek.  Four,  is  it  not,  instead  of  seven? 

Senator  Williams.  I  meant  to  say  four;  I  beg  your  pardon- 
turned  out  30,000  plus  apiece;  the  next  one,  that  produced  at  a  cost 
of  $31.96,  and  the  next  of  the  series  there  turn  out  29,000  plus 
apiece;  the  next  one  18,000  plus  apiece;  and  the  next  one  16,000  plus 
apiece,  as  you  will  find  by  adding  the  total  product ;  and  the  last  one, 
which  stands  alone,  produces  at  the  highest  price,  $43,  turns  out 
7  minus — 6,900  and  something — so  that,  evidently,  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  operation  and  the 
amount  of  work  that  the  mill  does.  The  mill  turning  out  the 
largest  quantity  producing  at  the  minimum  cost. 

Senator  Lodge.  Did  you  not  get  the  second  one  wrong?  It  is 
40,000  plus. 

Senator  Williams.  43,000. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  had  said  30,000. 

Senator  Williams.  The  second  one  is  43,000  plus. 

Senator  S"«oot.  Evidently  Mr.  Norris  can  not  conclude  his  re- 
marks, and  I  move  that  we  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning  at  10 
o'clock. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  10 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

(Thereupon,  at  1.05  o'clock,  the  committee  took  an  adjournment 
until  10  o'clock  to-morrow,  Wednesday  morning.) 
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RECIPROCITY  WITH  CANADA. 


Committee  on  Finance,  United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Wednesday,  May  24, 1911. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Boies  Penrose  in  the 
chair. 

Present:  Senators  Penrose  (chairman),  Lodge,  Smoot,  Clark, 
Heyburn,  Bailey,  Simmons,  Stone,  Williams,  Kern,  and  Johnson. 

The  committee  thereupon  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  H.  E.. 
4412,  an  act  to  promote  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Chaibman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  Mr.  Norris,  when 
we  adjourned  yesterday  you  had  the  floor.  You  may  continue  if 
you  so  desire  this  morning. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JOHN  NORRIS  (Resumed) . 

Mr.  NoREis.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  submit  a  list  of  the 
members  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  as  I 
promised  yesterday. 

The  Chaiesian.  That  will  be  printed  as  a  part  of  your  testimony. 

(The  list  is  as  follows:) 

American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association. 


Albany,  N.  Y. : 

Evening  Journal   (evening,  except 

Sunday). 
Knickerbocker     Press      (morning 

and  Sunday). 
Times-Union       (evening,       except 
Sunday). 
Allentown,  Pa. :  Morning  Call. 
Anaconda,  Mont:   Standard   (morning, 

and  Sunday). 
Atlanta,  Ga. : 

Constitution    (morning   and    Sun- 
day). 
Georgian  and  News   (evening,  ex- 
cept Sunday). 
Journal     (evening     and     Sunday 
morning). 
Augusta,  Ga. :  Chronicle  (morning  and 

Sunday). 
Augusta,      Me. :      Kennebec      Journal 

(morning,  except  Sunday). 
Aurora,   111. :   Daily   Beacon    (evening, 
except  Sunday). 


Baltimore,  Md. : 

American  (morning  and  Sunday). 
News   (evening  and  Sunday  even- 
ing. 
Sun   (morning,  evening,  and  Sun- 
day). 
Bangor,  Me.:  Daily  Commercial  (even- 
ing, except  Sunday). 
Beaumont,     Tex. :     Daily     Enterprise 

(morning  and  Sunday). 
Belllngliam,    Wash.:  American    (even- 
ing) ;    Reveille    (morning)  ;    Ameri- 
can-Reveille  (Sunday). 
Birmingham,  Ala. : 

Ledger  (evening,  except  Sunday). 

News    (evening,    except   Sunday). 

Bloomington,     111. :     The     Pantngraph 

(morning,  except  Sunday). 
Boise.  Idaho:  Idaho  Statesman  (morn- 
ing and  Sunday  morning). 
Boston,  Mass. : 

Daily  Advertiser  (morning,  except 
Sunday ) . 
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Boston,  Mass. — Continued. 

American     (evening    and    Sunday 

morning). 
Globe      (morning,     evening,     and 

Sund.iy). 
Herald     (morning,     evening,    and 

Sunday). 
Journal  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Post  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Evening  Eecord    (evening,  except 

Sunday). 
Evening  Transcript    (evening,  ex- 
cept Sunday). 
Traveler     (evening,    except    Sun- 
day). 
Bridgeport,     Conn.:  Standard     (even- 
ing, except  Sunday). 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. : 

Citizen      (evening     and      Sunday 

morning). 
Daily  Eagle  (evening  and  Sunday 

morning). 
Brooklyner  Freie  Presse   (evening 

and  Sunday  morning). 
Standard     Union      (evening     and 

Sunday  morning). 
Daily  Times  (evening,  except  Sun- 
day). 
BufEalo,  N.  Y. : 

Express  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Evening  News  (evening  and  Sun- 
day morning). 
Evening  Times  (evening  and  Sun- 
day morning). 
Burlington,    Iowa :  Hawk-Eye    (morn- 
ing   and    Sunday,    except    Monday 
morning). 
Burlington,  Vt. :  Free  Press  ( morning, 

except  Sunday). 
Butte,  Mont. : 

Inter   Mountain    (evening,    except 

Sunday). 
The  Miner  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Charleston,  S.  C. : 

News  and  Courier    (morning  and 

Sunday). 
Evening  Post. 
Charlotte,     N.     C. :     Dally     Observer 
(morning    and    Sunday)  ;     Evening 
Chronicle  (evening). 
Chattanooga,   Tenn. :  Times    (morning 

and  Sunday). 
Chicago,  III. : 

Evening   American    (evening,    ex- 
cept Sunday). 
Examiner  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Farmers  &  Drovers  Journal. 
The    Inter    Ocean    (morning    and 

Sunday). 
Daily    Journal     (evening,    except 

Sunday). 
Daily  News  (evening,  except  Sun- 
day), 
livening     Post     (evening,     except 

Sunday). 
Record-Herald  (moriiing  and  Sun- 
day). 


Chicago,  111. — Continued. 

Daily  Tribune  (morning  and  Sun- 
day). 
Cincinnati,  Ohio : 

Commercial  Tribune  (morning and 

Sunday). 
The  Enquirer   (morning  and  Sun- 
day). 
The    Post    (evening,    except   Sun- 
day). 
Daily    Times-Star     (evening,    ex- 
cept Sunday). 
Cleveland,  Ohio : 

The    Leader    (morning   and   Sun- 
day). 
The  News    (evening,  except  Sun- 
day). 
Plain  Dealer   (morning  and  Sun- 
day). 
Press  (evening,  except  Sunday). 
Colorado      Springs,      Colo. :      Gazette 

(morning  and  Sunday). 
Columbia,  S.  C. :  The  State  (morning 

and  Sunday). 
Columbus,  Ohio: 

Dispatch     (evening    and    Sunday 

morning). 
Ohio  State  Journal  (morning  aud 
Sunday). 
Dallas,   Tex. :    Times-Herald    (evening 

and  Sunday  morning). 
I>avenport,  Iowa :  Daily  Times  (even- 
ing, except  Sunday). 
Dayton,    Ohio :  Dally   News    (evening, 

except  Sunday). 
Danville,  111. : 

Commercial  News. 
Press-Democrat. 
Denver,  Colo. : 

Post   (evening  and  Sunday  morn- 
ing). 
Republican     (morning    and    Sun- 
day). 
Rocky   Mountain  News    (morning 

and  Sunday). 
Times  (evening  and  Sunday  morn- 
ing). 
Des  Moines,  Iowa : 

Capital  (evening,  except  Sunday). 
Register     and    Leader     (morning 
and  Sunday)  ;  Evening  Tribune 
(evening). 
Detroit.  Jlich. : 

Free    Press    (morning    and    Sun- 
day). 
Journal     (evening,     except    Sun- 
day). 
Daily   News    (morning  and  even- 
ing) ;    News-Tribune    (Sunday). 
Duluth,  Minn. : 

Evening  Herald    (evening,  except 

Sunday). 
News  Tribune  (morning  and  Sun- 
day). 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio :  Evening  Review 
(evening,  except  Sunday). 
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Elizabeth,  N.  J. :  Daily  Journal  (even- 
ing, except  Sunday). 
El  Paso,   Tex. :   Herald    (evening,   ex- 
cept Sunday). 
Evansville,  Ind. : 

Courier  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Journal-News    (evening  and   Sun- 
day). 
Everett,  Wash.:  Daily  Herald    (even- 
ing, except  Sunday). 
Fall  River,  Mass.:  Daily  Globe  (even- 
ing, except  Sunday). 
Fargo,  N.  Dak. :  Forum  and  Daily  Ke- 

publican  (evening,  except  Sunday). 
Fort  Smith,  Ark. :  Southwest  American 
(morning  and  Sunday,  except  Mon- 
day). 
Fort  Worth,  Tex. : 

Record  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Star-Telegram   (evening  and  Sun- 
day morning). 
Fresno,     Cal. :     Morning     Republican 

(morning  and  Sunday). 
Galveston,  Tex.:  News   (morning  and 

Sunday). 
Grand  Rapids,   Mich.:   Evening  Press 

(evening,  except  Sunday). 
Green   Bay,    Wis.:    Gazette    (evening, 

except  Sunday). 
Hartford,  Conn.: 

Courant     (morning,    except    Sun- 
day). 
Times    (evening,   except   Sunday). 
Haverhill,     Mass. :     Evening     Gazette 

(evening,  except  Sunday). 
Helena,    Jlont. :     Independent    (morn- 
ing and  Sunday). 
Houston.  Tex. : 

Chronicle     (evening    and    Sunday 

morning). 
Post  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Indianapolis,  Ind. : 

News  (evening,  except  Sunday). 
Star  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Jackson.     Mich.:     Patriot      (morning 
and   Sunday,   except  Monday  morn- 

Jacksonville,     Fla. :     Florida     Tmies- 

Union   (morning  and  Sunday). 
Jersey    City,    X.    J.:  Jersey    Journal 

(evening,   except    Sunday). 
Johnstown,    Pa. :     Tribune     (evening, 

except  Sunday). 
Joliet,  111.:  Daily  News   (evening,  ex- 
cept Simday). 
Kansas  City,  Mo. : 

Journal  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Post   (evening  and  Sunday  morn- 
ing). 
Star   (evening  and  Sunday  morn- 
ing; Times   (morning). 
Kingston,    N.    Y. :    Freemen    (evening, 

except  Sunday). 
Knoxville,  Tenn. : 

<      Journal     and    Tribune     (morning 
and  Sunday). 
Sentinel     (evening,     except     Sun-, 
day). 


Leavenworth,   Kaus. :  Times   (morning 

and  Sunday). 
Lexington,  Ky. :  Herald  (morning  and 

Sunday). 
Lincoln,   Nebr. :  Nebraska   State  Jour- 
nal   (morning  and  Sunday);   Even- 
ing News   (evening). 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. : 

Examiner  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Express  (evening,  except  Sunday). 
Times   (morning  and  Sunday). 
Louisville,  Ky. : 

Courier- Journal      (morning      and 
Sunday)  ;    Times    (evening,    ex- 
cept Sunday). 
Herald   (morning  and  Sunday). 
Evening     Post     (evening,     except 
Sunday). 
Lowell,  Mass.:  Courier-Citizen  (morn- 
ing and  evening,  except  Sunday). 
Lynn,     Mass. :     Daily     Evening    Item 

(evening,  except  Sunday). 
McKeesport,   Pa. :  Daily  News    (even- 
ing, except  Sund.ny). 
Macon,    Ga. :    News    (evening,    except 

Sunday). 
Manchester,   N.   H. :    Union    (morning 

and  evening,  except  Sunday). 
Memphis,  Tenn. : 

Commercial  Appeal  (morning  and 

Sunday) . 
News  Scimitar  (morning  and  even- 
ing, except  Sunday). 
Meriden,  Conn. : 

Daily    Journal     (evening,    except 

Sunday). 
Morning  Record   (morning,  except 
Sunday). 
Milwaukee,  Wis. : 

Milwaukee     Herold      (morning)  ; 
Germania-Abendpost  (evening)  ; 
Milwaukee   Sonntagspost    (Sun- 
day). 
Journal  (evening,  except  Sunday). 
Daily     Kuiyer     Polski     (evening, 

except  Sunday). 
Sentinel    (morning,    evening,    and 

Sunday). 
Evening   Wisconsin    (evening,   ex- 
cept Sunday). 
Minneapolis,  Minn.: 

Journal      (evening     and     Sunday 

morning). 
Tribune    (morning,    evening,    and 
Sunday). 
Mobile,  Ala.:   Register    (morning  and 

Sunday). 
Montgomery,  Ala.:  Advertiser   (morn- 
ing and  Sunday). 
Muncie,  Ind.:  Morning  Star  (morning 

and  Sunday). 
Nashville,  Tenn.: 

Banner  (evening,  except  Sunday). 
Tennessean  and  American  (morn- 
ing and  Sunday). 
Morning    Mercury    (morning,    ex- 
cept Sunday). 
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New  Bedford,  Mass. :  Evening  Stand- 
ard (evening  and  Sunday  morning). 
New  Haven,  Conn. : 

Journal-Courier    (morning,   except 

Sunday). 
Register     (evening     and     Sunday 
morning). 
New  Orleans,  La. : 

Item   (evening  and  Sunday  morn- 
ing). 
Picayune  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Dally  States  (evening  and  Sunday 

morning). 
Times-Democrat      (morning     and 
Sunday). 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. : 

American  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Evening  Journal  (evening,  except 

Sunday). 
Commercial  (morning,  except  Sun- 
day). 
Globe  and  Commercial  Advertiser 

(evening,  except  Sunday). 
New    Yorker    Herold     (evening)  ; 
New  Yorker  Zeltung  (morning)  ; 
New    Yorker    Revue     (Sunday 
morning). 
The    Journal    of    Commerce    and 
Commercial   Bulletin    (morning, 
except  Sunday). 
Evening     Mail     (evening,     except 

Sunday). 
Das  Morgen- Journal  (morning  and 

Sunday). 
Evening     Post     (evening,     except 

Sunday). 
New      Yorker      Staats      Zeltung 
morning,  evening,  and  Sunday). 
Sun    (morning,  evening,  and  Sun- 
day). 
Morning  Telegraph   (morning  and 

Sunday). 
Times  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Tribune  (morning  and  Sunday). 
World     (morning,     evening,     and 
Sunday). 
Newark,  N.  J. : 

Evening    News     (evening,    except 

Sunday). 
Star  (morning  and  evening,  except 

Sunday). 
Sunday     Call     (Sunday     morning 
only ) . 
Newark,  Ohio:  Advocate  (evening,  ex- 
cept Sunday). 
Oakland,  Cal.: 

Enquirer     (evening,    exeeiit    Sun- 
day) ;    Times    (morning,   except 
Sunday). 
Tribune     (evening     and     Sunday 
morning). 
Ogden,  Utah: 

Evening  Standard  (evening)  ;  Ex- 
aminer  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Oil  City,  Pa.:  Derrick    (morning,  ex- 
cept Sunday). 


Oklahoma     City,     Okla. :    Oklahoman 

(morning  and  Sunday). 
Omaha,    Nebr. :    Daily   Bee    (morning 

evening,  and  Sunday). 
Oshkosh,    Wis.:    Daily    Northwestern 

(evening,  except  Sunday). 
Ottumwa,  Iowa  :  Courier  (evening,  ex- 
cept Sunday). 
Owensboro,  Ky. :  Messenger  (morning 

and  Sunday,  except  Monday). 
Paterson.  N.  J. : 

Morning    Call     (morning,    except 

Sunday). 
Dally   Guardian    (evening,  except 

Sunday). 
Evening    News     (evening,    except 
Sunday). 
Pawtucket,     R.     I. :     Evening    Times  ■ 

(evening,  except  Sunday). 
Peoria,    111. :    Dally   Journal    (evening 

and  Sunday  morning). 
Philadelphia.  Pa. : 

Evening  Bulletin  (evening,  except 

Sunday). 
Morgen-Gazette    (morning,  except 
Sunday);  Democrat  (evening); 
Sonntngs-Gazette  (Sunday). 
Inquirer  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Press  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Public  Ledger  (morning  and  Sun- 
day). 
Record  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Pittsburg,  Pa. : 

Chronicle  Telegraph  (evening,  ex- 
cept Sunday). 
Dispatch  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Gazette  Times  (morning  and  Sun- 
day). 
Post  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Press  (evening  and  Sunday  morn- 
ing). 
Sun  (evening,  except  Sunday). 
Portland,  Me. : 

Eastern   Argus    (morning,   except 

Sunday). 
Evening   Express   and   Daily  Ad- 
vertiser (evening);  Sunday  Tel- 
egram   (Sunday  morniug). 
Portland,  Oreg. : 

Dally  Journal    (evening  and  Sun- 
day morning). 
Oregonian  (morning and  Sunday); 
Telegram   (evening). 
Providence,  R.  I. : 

Journal    (morning  and  Sunday)  I 

Bulletin  (evening). 
Evening    News     (evening,    except 

Sunday). 
Tribune     (evening    and    Sunday 
morning). 
Pueblo,  Colo. : 

Chieftain  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Star- Journal  (evening  and  Sunday 
morning). 
Reading,    Pa.:    Eagle     (evening    ana 
Sunday  morning). 
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Richmond,  Va. : 

News    Leader     (evening,    except 

Sunday). 
Tlmes-Dispatcli  (morning  and  Sun- 
day). 
Rochester,  N.  Y. :   Union  and  Adver- 
tiser (evening,  except  Sunday). 
Rome,  K.  X.:  Daily  Sentinel  (evening, 

except  Sunday). 
Rutland,    Vt. :    Herald    (morning,    ex- 
cept Sunday). 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. : 

Gazette  (morning  and  Sunday). 
News-Press   (evening,  except  Sun- 
day). 
St.  Louis.: 

Globe  -  Democrat     (morning     and 

evening). 
Post-Dispatch    (evening  and   Sun- 
day morning). 
Republic  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Star   (evening  and  Sunday  morn- 
ing). 
Times  (evening,  except  Sunday). 
■Westliche    Post    (morning)  ;    An- 
zeiger     (evening)  ;     Mississippi 
Blaetter  (Sunday). 
St.  Paul,  Minn. : 

Dispatch  (evening)   Pioneer  Press 
(morning)  ;    Pioneer   Press   and 
Dispatch  (Sunday  morning). 
Daily  News  (evenings  and  Sunday 

morning). 
Daily   Volkszeitung    (evening,   ex- 
cept Sunday)  ;  Minnehaha   (ex- 
tra Saturday). 
Sacramento,  Cal. : 

Bee  (evening,  except  Sunday). 
Union  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  : 

Deseret    News     (evening,     except 

Sunday). 
Herald-Republican    (morning   and 

Sunday). 
Evening    Telegram    (evening,    ex- 
cept Sunday). 
Tribune  (morning  and  Sunday). 
San  Antonio,  Tex. : 

Daily  Eixpress  (morning  and  Sun- 
day). 
Light  and   Gazette    (evening  and 
Sunday  morning). 
Sandusky,     Ohio:  Register     (morning 

and  Sunday). 
San  Francisco,  Cal. : 

Bulletin  (evening,  except  Sunday). 
Call   (morning  and  Sunday). 
Chronicle  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Examiner  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Daily  L'ltalia   (morning  and  Sun- 
day morning). 
Evening    Post     (evening,     except 
Sunday). 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. :   Saratogian 

(evening,  except  Sunday). 
Savannah,  6a. :  Morning  News  (morn- 
ing and  Sunday). 


Schenectady,  N.  Y. :  Gazette  (morning, 

except  Sunday). 
Scranton,  Pa. :  Times  (evening,  except 

Sunday) . 
Seattle,  Wash.: 

Post  Intelligencer    (morning   and 

Sunday). 
Times  (evening  and  Sunday  morn- 
ing). 
Shreveport,  La. :  Times  ( morning  and 

Sunday). 
Sioux  City,  Iowa : 

Journal    (morning,    evening,    and 

Sunday) . 
Tribune  (evening,  except  Sunday). 
Spokane,  Wash. : 

Daily   Chronicle    (evening,   except 

Sunday). 
Spokesman-Review    (morning  and 
Sunday). 
Springfield,  111. : 

Evening    News    (evening,    except 

Sunday). 
Illinois    State   Journal    (morning 

and  Sunday). 
Illinois   State  Register    (morning 
and  Sunday). 
Springfield,  Mass. : 

Republican     (morning    and    Sun- 
day). 
Union     (morning,     evening,     and 
Simday). 
Springfield,  Mo. :  Leader  (evening  and 

Sunday  morning). 
Springfield,  Ohio: 

Daily  News   (evening  and  Sunday 

morning). 
Farm  and  Fireside  (semimonthly). 
Woman's        Home        Companion 
(monthly). 
Superior,    Wis.:    Telegram     (evening, 

except  Sunday). 
Syracuse,  N.  T. : 

Herald  (evening  and  Sunday  morn- 
ing). 
Journal  (evening,  except  Sunday). 
Post-Standard     (morning,     except 
Sunday). 
Tacoma,  Wash. : 

Ledger  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Dally  News  (evening,  except  Sun- 
day). 
Taunton,  Mass.:  Daily  Gazette   (even- 
ing, except  Sunday). 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. : 

Star  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Tribune     (evening     and     Sunday 
morning). 
Toledo,  Ohio:  Blade  (evening,  except 

Sunday). 
Topeka,  Kans. : 

Daily  Capital    (morning  and  Sun; 

day). 
State    Journal    (evening,    except 
Sunday). 
Trenton,  N.  J.:  Evening  Times  (even- 
ing, except'  Sunday). 
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Troy^  N.  Y.  : 

Record  (morning  and  evening,  ex- 
cept Sunday). 
Times  (evening,  except  Sunday). 
XJtica,  N.  Y.  : 

Observer    (evening,    except    Sun- 
day). 
Daily  Press  (morning,  except  Sun- 
day). 
Saturday   Globe    (Saturday   even- 
ing only). 
Washington,  D.  C. : 

Post  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Evening  Star    (evening  and   Sun- 
day morning). 
Times  (evening  and  Sunday  even- 
ing). 
Waterbury,  Conn. : 

American    (evening,    except    Sun- 
day). 
Republican     (morning    and    Sun- 
day). 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.  : 

News  (evening  and  Sunday  morn- 
ing). 
Register  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Wichita,  Kans. :   Eagle    (morning  and 

Sunday). 
Wllkes-Barre,    Pa. :  Record    (morning, 

except  Sunday). 
Wllliamsport,  Pa. : 

Grit  (Sunday  morning  only). 
Sun   (evening,  except  Sunday). 
Wilmington,  Del. :  Every  Evening  and 
Commercial    (evening,    except    Sun- 
day). 
Woonsocket,  R.   I. :  Evening  Call  and 
Evening   Reporter    (evening,   except 
Sunday). 
York,    Pa.:    Dispatch    (morning    and 

evening,  except  Sunday). 
Youngstown,  Ohio : 

Telegram     (evening,    except    Sun- 
day). 
Vindicator    (evening   and    Sunday 
morning). 


Zanesville,  Ohio : 

Signal  (evening,  except  Sunday). 
Times  Recorder   (morning,  except 
Sunday). 

Calgary,  Alberta:  Herald  (evening,  ex- 
cept Sunday). 

Hamilton,   Ontario:    Spectator   (even- 
ing, except  Sunday). 
Montreal,  Quebec : 

La   Patrie    (evening,   except  Sun- 
day). 
La  Presse    (evening,  except  Sun- 
day). 
Daily  Star   (evening,  except  Sun- 
day) ;      Family      Herald     and 
Weekly  Star  (weekly). 
Ottawa,  Ontario : 

Citizen  (morning  and  evening,  ex- 
cept Sunday)  ;  Central  Canada 
Citizen  (semiweekly). 
Evening  Journal  (evening,  except 
Sunday)  ;  Ottawa  Valley  Jour- 
nal (semiweekly). 
Toronto,  Ontario: 

Globe   (morning  and  evening,  ex- 
cept Sunday). 
Mail  and  Empire  (morning,  except 

Sunday). 
Daily  Star   (evening,  except  Sun- 
day). 
Evening    Telegram    (evening,   ex- 
cept Sunday). 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia: 

News  -  Advertiser     (morning    and 

Sunday  morning). 
Daily    Province    (evening,   except 

Sunday). 
World  (evening,  except  Sunday). 
Victoria,     British     Columbia :     Daily 

Times  (evening,  except  Sunday). 
Mexico  City,  Mexico :  Mexican  Herald 
(morning  and  Sunday)  ;  El  Heraldo 
Mexlcano   (evening,  except  Sunday; 
Spanish). 


Mr.  NoERis.  I  had  nearly  finished  my  statement  with  respect  to 
prices.  The  exports  of  news-print  paper  for  the  nine  months  ended 
March  31,  1911,  were  36,801  tons,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  49,068  tons 
per  annum.  Of  this  quantity  the  United  Kingdom  took  over  30  per 
cent,  Cuba  20  per  cent,  and  Argentina  11  per  cent.  The  Canadian 
mills  have  been  shipping  their  news-print  paper  to  the  United  States 
at  a  price  of  $36.80  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  mill.  The  American  mills  are 
charging  the  domestic  consumers  $41  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  mill.  It  is 
obvious  that  Canadian  mills  would  not  pay  a  duty  of  $3.75  per  ton 
for  admission  into  the  United  States  and  sell  at  $36.80  per  ton  f.  o.  b. 
mill  if  they  could  obtain  better  prices  in  the  foreign  market  where 
they  do  not  pay  an  import  duty  and  where  there  would  be  a  gain  of 
$4  per  ton  for  them  if  American  paper  makers  quoted  paper  to  for- 
eign buyers  at  the  same  price  that  they  exact  from  American  con- 
sumers. 

Yesterday  Senator  Clark  called  attention  to  and  made  some 
inquiry  about  my  solicitation  of  quotations  from  paper  makers,  and 
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I'  now  ask  leave  to  put  into  the  record  the  text  of  my  inquiry  to 
these  paper  makers.     I  will  read  it : 

Deab  Sib  :  I  am  In  the  market  to  buy  news-print  pai^er  for  October  delivery 
in  carload  lots,  to  an  amount  of  approximately  500  tons.  At  what  price  will 
you  sell  any  quantity  not  exceeding  that  amount  f.  o.  b.  mill,  cash  in  advance, 
for  gross  weight  of  paper,  wrappers,  and  cores,  in  carload  lots  of  approximatelv 
20  tons  each? 

Senator  Heybuen.  That  is  the  letter  you  wrote  to  them  ? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  That  is  the  letter  I  wrote  to  them.  The  fact  was  that 
I  sold  approximately  $45,000  worth  of  paper,  and  I  sold  it  for  enough 
to  cover  the  cost  of  the  paper  and  the  auction  expenses. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  Did  you  write  that  letter  of  your  own  volition, 
did  some  one  request  you  to,  or  was  it  agreed  between  you  and  others 
that  you  should  write  it  ? 

Mr.  NoitEis.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  I  wrote  that  letter  upon  my  own 
initiative  and  for  my  own  purposes. 

I  also  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  exportations  of 
paper  to  Canada,  Canada  has  had  substantially  one  mill  making  book 
paper.  The  Canadian  market  has  been  supplied  by  American  book- 
paper  mills,  and  that  therefore  the  statement  filed  by  Judge  Moore 
and  Mr.  Sullivan,  representing  the  Nixon  mills,  that  there  was  a 
handicap  of  $224,000  in  the  business  of  one  mill,  or  $3  a  ton,  against 
the  American  paper  makers  by  reason  of  tariff  on  supplies,  is  entirely 
wrong;  otherwise  the  United  States  book-print  mills  could  not  sup- 
ply the  Canadian  market. 

Senator  Hexbtjen.  You  say  the  statement  that  was  made  by  the 
commission  is  wrong  as  to  the  difference  in  price  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  What  commission  ? 

Senator  Hjiybtjen.  The  Tariff  Board. 

Mr.  NoERis.  The  Tariff  Board  did  not  touch  upon  book-print  paper 
at  any  point.     It  is  nowhere  related  to  news-print  paper 

Senator  Hetbuen.  I  understand  that  you  referred  to  the  book 
paper  yourself. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  referred  to  book  paper,  but  I  did  not  refer  to  the 
Tariff  Board 

Senator  HETBtJE^^.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  indulge  in  any 
particular  sarcasm  about  it.  I  based  my  inquiry  upon  your  state- 
ment and  asked  if  the  Tariff  Board  made  that  statement. 

Mr.  NoBEis.  I  say  not. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  That  is  sufficient. 

Mr.  NoERis.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Canadian  Blue- 
book  the  imports  and  exports  of  paper  from  Canada  show  that  for 
the  year  1905  Canada  exported  to  the  United  States  $184,000  of  paper 
and  paper  manufactures  and  imported  from  the  United  States 
$2,195,000  worth — ^nearly  ten  times  as  much  jDaper  taken  by  Canada 
from  the  United  States  in  that  year  as  sent  to  the  United  States. 

The  Chaieman.  What  kind  of  paper  ? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  All  kinds  of  paper:  Albumenized  and  other  paper, 
playing  cards,  cardboards,  envelopes,  hanging  or  wall  paper,  pads 
not  printed,  papeterie,  and  all  other  manufactures  not  otherwise 
provided  for ;  printing  paper,  ruled  and  bordered ;  coated  and  boxed 
papers;  wrapping  paper — ^we  sent  into  Candada  in  that  year  three 
times  as  much  of  all  kinds  of  paper  as  Canada  sent  into  the  United 
States  of  all  kinds  of  paper. 
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The  United  States  sent  in  $150,000  worth  of  felt  boards^  $173,080' 
worth  of  hanging  or  wall  paper,  $342,000  worth  of  printing  paper- 
a  total  of  $2,195,000 — that  is,  Canada  bought  from  the  United  States. 

Senator  Smoot.  Give  the  items  of  print  paper. 

Mr.  NoHRis.  I  will  file  the  whole  statement  if  you  wish. 

Senator  Smoot.  Most  of  it  is  book  paper,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  NoEKis.  No;  felt  boards,  substantially,  equal  the  entire  ship- 
ment from  Canada ;  that  is,  felt  boards  bought  by  Canada  from  the 
United  States  substantially  equal  all  of  the  paper  export  shipped} 
by  Canada  to  the  United  States. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  not  what  I  was  getting  at.  You  gave 
felt  boards  the  amount  that  was  shipped  into  Canada ;  and  then  you 
gave  some  other  items  which  amounted  to  a  few  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  then  said,  a  total  of  two  million  and  some  odd  dollars. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  will  read  all  of  the  statement  if  that  will  be  of  any 
help. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  think  while  you  are  reading  the  items,  it  would 
be  better  to  read  what  were  the  exports  into  Canada. 

Mr.  NoERis.  Albuminized  and  other  papers  and  films  for  photog- 
raphers' use,  $118,851 ;  playing  cards,  $41,329 ;  cardboard,  not  pasted' 
or  coated,  $71,700;  envelopes,  $62,459;  felt  board,  $150,043;  hanging 
or  wall  paper,  including  borders,  $173,454 ;  pads,  not  printed,  papier- 
mache  ware,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  papeteries,  and  all  mann- 
factures  of  paper  not  otherwise  provided   for,  $515,337;  printing 

faper,  $342,728;  ruled  and  bordered  and  coated  and  boxed  papers, 
125,669;  wrapping  paper,  $34,039;  all  other  dutiable,  $559,521;  free, 
$8,807. 

Total,  dutiable,  $2,195,130;  free,  $8,807. 

Now,  in  that  same  year  they  exported  to  the  United  States:  Felt, 
wrapping  and  printing  paper,  and  paper  not  elsewhere  specified, 
$183,143 ;  wall  paper,  $1,423 ;  making  a  total  of  $184,567. 

In  1906  they  shipped  into  the  United  States  $172,590  worth,  and 
bought  from  the  United  States  $2,326,933  worth  dutiable  and  $18,812 
free.  In  1907  Canada  shipped  to  the  United  States,  in  nine  months 
from  the  beginning  of  their  fiscal  year,  $117,061  worth,  and  bought 
from  the  United  States  $1,872,301  worth ;  substantially  buying  twelve 
to  fifteen  times  as  much  as  it  sold  to  the  United  States. 

In  1908  Canada  shipped  into  the  United  States  $995,280  worth,  and 
bought  from  the  United  States  $2,751,148  dutiable  and  $45,165  worth 
free. 

In  1909  Canada  shipped  into  the  United  States  $990,156  worth, 
and  bought  from  the  United  States  $2,443,139  dutiable  and  $55,773. 
free ;  so  that,  substantially,  in  1909  Canada  was  buying  almost  three 
times  as  much  as  it  was  shipping  to  the  United  States  of  the  manur 
factures  of  paper. 

In  the  recent  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  with  respect  to 
shipments  from  Canada  to  the  United  States,  it  appeared  that  the 
price  at  which  the  paper  was  being  shipped  from  the  United  States 
to  Canada  was  3.84  cents,  or  less  than  4  cents  a  pound.  So  that  the 
paper  which  we  are  shipping  into  Canada  is  of  this  class  which 
comes  under  the  paper  clause  of  the  reciprocity  pact.  It  shows  that 
the  Canadian  mills  can  not  undersell  the  American  book-paper  mills 
in  the  United  States;  that  they  can  not  even  meet  the  competitioa 
of  the  American  book-paper  mills  in  Canada. 
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Senator  Simmons.  Mr.  Norris,  I  understand  you,  then,  as  con- 
tending that  the  paper  can  be  made  as  cheaply  in  this  country  as  in 
Canada  ? 

Mr.  NoKKis.  Cheaper. 

Senator  Simmons.  Cheaper? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  Even  with  the  item  of  wood  against  us. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  you  think  Canada  could  not  compete  with 
this  country  in  paper,  even  if  it  were  free,  even  if  all  duties  were 
removed  ? 

Mr.  NoREis.  On  paper  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Print  paper. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  No,  sir ;  they  could  not. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  that  be  so,  how  would  it  benefit  the  consumer 
of  print  paper  in  this  country  to  have  it  admitted  free  into  Canada  ? 

Mr.  NoERis.  Because  at  the  present  time  the  paper  makers  are  in 
an  arrangement  whereby  they  starve  the  market. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  would  that  make  any  difference  if  they 
can  not  compete?  If  they  can  make  it  cheaper  in  this  country  than 
in  Canada,  how  does  the  question  of  a  trust — if  there  is  a  trust — 
affect  that  situation  ?    I  am  asking  for  information. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  am  extremely  delighted  that  the  Senator  has  asked 
the  question.  The  reports  of  the  paper  companies  to  the  Bureau  of 
Corporations  show  that  the  market  has  been  restricted  in  production. 
The  shipments  of  paper — exportations  of  paper  abroad — also  show 
that  the  market  has  been  restricted  in  production.  The  American 
paper  mills  at  present  have  a  capacity  entirely  sufficient  to  provide 
for  the  consumption  of  the  American  market,  but  by  reason  of  these 
combinations,  by  reason  of  these  understandings,  and  by  reason  of 
the  tariff  of  $3.75  per  ton  on  paper,  the  American  paper  makers  have 
abnormally  raised  their  prices  to  a  point  which  taxes  the  consumer, 
just  to  a  point  which  will  permit  the  Canadian  papers  to  come  in  in 
a  limited  quantity,  and  if  paper  were  made  free  the  supply  of  paper 
now  coming  in  from  Canada — which  is  practically  only  4  per  cent 
of  our  consumption— would  mark  down  the  prices,  and  it  would  be 
a  deterrent  upon  the  American  paper  makers  from  increasing  above 
the  price  at  which  the  Canadians  would  sell  and  at  which  the  new 
Canadian  mills,  which  would  be  built  to  compete  for  this  American 
trade,  would  sell — a  difference  of  $5  a  ton,  or  $6,000,000  a  year,  to 
the  consumers  of  print  paper  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  it  your  contention  or  claim  that  the  Ameri- 
can producer  of  paper  sells  that  paper  cheaper  in  Canada  than  in 
America  ? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  The  American  paper  maker? 

Senator  Simmons.  That  the  American  paper  manufacturer  sells 
his  print  paper  cheaper  in  Canada  than  he  does  in  America  ? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  He  sells  it  cheaper  in  the  competitive  markets,  such 
as  England,  in  competition  with  the  Canadian  paper  maker. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  talking  about  Canada.  Do  you  contend 
th^t  the  American  manufacturer  sells  print  paper  cheaper  in  Canada 
than  he  does  in  America  ? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  you  have  just  shown  that  we  are  exporting 
more  print  paper  to  Canada 
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Mr.  NoERis.  No;  excuse  me.  I  said  we  export  more  print  paper 
not  to  Canada — this  is  in  the  Bluebook. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understand  you. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  said  to  foreign  markets. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  not  talking  about  foreign  markets.  .  I 
understood  you  a  little  while  ago  to  contend  that  we  were  importing 
from  Canada  only  about  $184,000  worth  of  paper  a  year;  and  then 
I  understood  you  further  to  contend  and  produce  statistics  to  show 
that  we  were  exporting  to  Canada  something  over  $2,000,000  worth 
of  paper,  $380,000  worth  of  that  being  print  paper. 

Mr.  NoREis.  Printing  paper,  but  not  news-print  paper;  that  is 
book  paper. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  did  not  explain  that. 

Mr.  NoREis.  That  is  printing  paper;  I  was  reading  from  the 
Canadian  Bluebook,  which  referred  to  it  as  printing  paper ;  but  I 
also  stated  subsequently  that  the  price  at  which  the  American 
print  paper  was  being  shipped  into  Canada  was  3.84  cents,  saying 
that  it  was  book  paper. 

Senator  Simmons.  Let  me  ask,  is  any  print  paper — news-print 
paper — exported  from  this  country  into  Canada  ? 

Mr.  NoERis.  A  slight  quantity  from  the  Minnesota  and  Ontario 
mills  at  International  Falls  up  to  Winnipeg. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  NoERis.  Oh,  quite  a  trifle.  There  is  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  by 
Canada  against  American  paper. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  do  not  contend,  as  I  understand,  that  any 
paper  exported  from  this  country  into  Canada  is  sold  there  at  less 
than  it  sells  in  the  markets  here  ? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  do  not  say  that  with  respect  to  Canada. 

Senator  Simmons.  We  are  not  talking  about  any  other  country 
except  Canada  now. 

Mr.  NoREis.  I  do  not  want  my  answer  taken  without  coupling  it 
with  the  other  statement. 

Senator  Simmons.  Very  well;  you  may  make  your  statement  to 
suit  yourself. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  had  prepared 

Senator  Simmons.  I  would  be  very  glad,  in  that  connection,  Mr. 
Norris,  if  you  have  the  facts  or  can  get  them,  if  you  would  put  into 
the  record  exactly  and  how  much  of  the  news-print  paper  is  imported 
into  this  country  from  Canada,  and  how  much  is  exported  from  this 
country  into  Canada. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  have  an  envelope  dealing  directly  with  that  phase 
of  the  subject,  and  I  find  that  I  did  not  bring  it  with  me  this  morn- 
ing. I  can  obtain  it  and  furnish  the  figures  for  the  imports  and 
exports  of  merchandise  as  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Senator  Simmons.  Both  ways? 

Senator  Stone.  News-print  paper? 

Senator  Simmons.  News-print  paper  exported  to  Canada  from  this 
country  and  .exported  from  Canada  into  this  country  ? 

(The  clerk  to  the  committee  here  gave  Mr.  Norris  the  pamphlet 
he  referred  to.) 

-Mr.  NoERis.  Prior  to  July  1,  1910,  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  did  not 
separate  printing  paper  from  news-print  paper;  that  is,  for  nine 
months. 
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Senator  Simmons.  I  think  the  last  few  years  will  probabW  be 
sufficient. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  This  gives  the  statement  up  to  June  30,  and  the  other 
statement 

Senator  Heybuen.  I  think  it  is  only  in  the  statistics  that  they  have 
not  been  separated,  and  that  they  are  available  separately  from  the 
Treasury  Department.  I  think  it  only  means  in  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  they  have  not  published  them  separately,  so  that  if  we 
need  them  we  can  get  them. 

Mr.  XoRRis.  For  the  year  1910  the  imports  for  printing  paper  for 
books  and  newspapers  from  North  America  (substantially  Canada)  — 
a  slight  quantity  from  Newfoundland  in  that  year — were  valued 
at  $1,656,608.  The  exports  of  paper  of  all  kinds — I  can  put  in  con- 
crete form  for  the  committee  a  statement  which  will  show  accurately 
all  of  these  things  dug  out  and  not  consume  much  of  your  time. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  think  that  would  be  all  right.  I  understand 
you  now  as  saying  print  paper.  You  need  not  separate  news-print 
paper  from  other  kinds  of  paper  in  giving  the  amount  imported 
and  exported. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  When  I  get  it  from  the  Canadian  Blue  Book,  I  can 
not,  because  that  does  not  differentiate,  except  that  the  prices  at  which 
they  invoice  will  show  that  it  was  at  an  average  price  of  $1.80 
to  $1.84  per  100  pounds,  which  would  indicate  that  it  was  news- 
print paper,  because  no  book  paper  is  sold  at  any  such  price. 

Senator  Simmons.  All  I  wished  was  just  a  definite  statement.  If 
you  can  give  it  in  any  way,  you  can  put  it  in  afterwards. 

The  CHArRjiAN.  To  save  time,  suppose  you  prepare  an  answer  to 
Senator  Simmons's  inquiry  and  submit  it  to  the  committee  later  on. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  Now,  in  the  matter  of  the  Eoot  amendment.  The 
application  of  that  amendment  would  postpone  indefinitely  the  treaty 
arrangement  with  Canada. 

Senator  Stone.  What  did  you  say  about  the  effect  of  that  amend- 
ment ? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  It  would  be  to  postpone  indefinitely  the  application 
of  the  treaty,  or  the  enforcement  of  the  treaty,  because  the  pulp  and 
paper  clause 

Senator  Stone.  Of  course,  that  is  what  it  is  intended  for. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  That  is  what  it  is  intended  for,  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  arrangement. 

Senator  Clabk.  You  are  anticipating,  then,  if  we  make  a  change 
•in  this  bill  that  it  will  not  be  acceptable  to  the  Canadian  Government; 
is  that  it? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  mean  to  say  that  in  the  correspondence  it  was  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Fielding  just  what  he  could  do  and  what  he  could  not 
do.  It  should  be  understood  that  in  the  Ottawa  Parliament  there  has 
been  pending  for  several  sessions  a  bill,  and  there  has  been  a  wide- 
spread demand  throughout  Canada  by  paper  makers  and  others,  for 
the  passage  of  a  law  by  the  Dominion  similar  to  that  adopted  by 
many  of  the  large  Provinces  of  Canada,  namely,  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
portation of  pulp  wood,  in  order  that  the  American  mills  would  be 
deprived  of  any  chance  of  supply  from  beyond  the  border,  and  when 
that  question  arose  the  Dominion  Government  failed  to  approve  it. 
It  has  been  a  matter  of  agitation  recently.  In  the  treaty  negotia- 
tions the  arrangement  made  has  practically  insured  that  there  would 
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be  no  prohibition  of  exportation  of  pulp  wood  from  any  of  the  lands 
which  the  Dominion  Government  controls  or  can  control. 

That  would  cover  the  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Alberta,  and  Sas- 
katchewan, in  which  the  Dominion  owns  all  of  the  public  lands  the 
strip  of  20  miles  along  the  railroad  through  British  Columbia,  three 
million  and  a  half  acres  of  land  in  the  Pease  River  district,  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  public  lands  in  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory, and  all  of  the  private  lands — ^that  is,  all  of  the  lands  not  owned 
directly  by  the  Provinces — in  Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  effects  of  that  arrangement 
is,  if  this  paper  clause  should  go  through,  to  set  up  a  competitieh 
betAveen  the  Dominion  lands  and  the  private  lands  in  the  various 
Provinces  on  the  one  side  ag-ainst  the  provincial  lands.  This  treaty 
clause  provides  that  when  paper  is  made  from  wood  from  these  un- 
restricted areas  that  it  shall  come  in  free  of  duty,  and  when  it  is  made 
from  wood  subject  to  restriction  there  should  be  a  penalty  or  tariff 
of  $6.75  per  ton  for  it  as  print  paper. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  coming  into  this  country  ? 

Mr.  NoERis.  Sir? 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  coming  into  this  country. 

Mr.  NoREis.  Coming  into  this  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  the  question  that  I  did  yes- 
terday: Your  association  is  opposed  to  the  Root  amendment? 

Mr.  NoERis.  Absolutely;  unqualifiedly. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  Root  amendment  means  that  if  wood  pulp 
and  paper  are  to  be  admitted  into  this  country  free  from  Canada  that 
wood  pulp  and  paper  from  this  country  shall  be  admitted  into 
Canada  free,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  It  does,  subject  to  these  modifications. 

Senator  Smoot.  Let  me  read  the  amendment — I  have  it  here— 
so  you  will  understand  it  before  you  answer  the  question.  The 
Root  amendment  is  this:  "and  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  satisfactory  evidence  and  shall  make  proclamation 
that  such  wood  pulp,  paper,  and  board,  being  the  products  of  the 
United  States,  are  admitted  into  Canada  free  of  duty."  That  is  the 
amendment  that  was  offered  by  Senator  Root,  and  without, that 
amendment  the  bill,  as  it  now  stands,  would  admit  wood  pulp  and 
paper  from  Canada  free  into  the  United  States,  but  it  would  not 
allow  wood  pulp  and  paper  made  in  the  United  States  to  go  free  into 
Canada — and  that  you  denied  yesterday. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  The  situation  is  this:  That  when  the  Dominion  was 
created  the  Provinces  reserved  the  right  to  hold  the  ownership  of  the 
lands,  and  the  Dominion  Government  has  no  more  control  over  those 
lands  than  a  State  would  have  over  its  State  lands. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Norris,  there  is  not  a  member  of  the  committee 
but  what  understands  that.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  Do  you 
think  it  right  and  proper  that  Canadian  wood  pulp  and  paper  should 
be  admitted  into  the  United  States  free  and  American  wood  pulp 
and  paper  not  admitted  into  Canada  free? 

Mr.  NoREis.  I  think  that  all  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  should  be 
admitted  free  into  the  United  States,  and  you  can  obtain  that  result 
merely  by  striking  out  from  that  paper  clause  the  condition  preced- 
ent, and  if  you  strike  out  the  condition  precedent,  then  automatically 
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this  bill  provides  that  aU  of  the  duties  by  Canada  shall  be  wiped  out 
against  the  United  States. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  did  not  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  NoEKis.  You  asked  if  I  believed  that  paper  and  pulp  should 
be  admitted  free  from  Canada  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Oh,  and  not  admitted  into  Canada  free  from  the 
.United  States? 

Mr.  NoKBis.  I  believe  it  should  be  admitted  free  on  both  sides, 
surely,  but  the  United  States  has  put  up  a  barrier,  so  that  all  of  the 
jyaper  made  from  wood  cut  on  twenty-four  twenty-fifths  of  the  land 
m  the  Province  of  Quebec  alone  will  be  under  this  paper  clause, 
subject  to  a  duty  of  $5.75  a  ton,  and  we  are  not  now  asking  that  that 
shall  be  wiped  out  until  the  Provinces  waive  their  restrictions — 
change  their  regulations  and  stop  their  prohibitions. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  have  here  a  pamphlet  headed  "  The  American 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  Bulletin  2361.  I  read  from  this 
because 

Mr.  NoEEis  (interrupting) .  You  probably  get  it  at  your  office ;  you 
are  a  member  of  the  Association. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  read 

Mr.  NoBEis  (interrupting) .  And  you  are  one  of  my  employers. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  read  it  from  this,  because  of  the  fact  that  I  know 
that  you  would  take  this  to  be  true  although  it  is  in  the  report  here — 
in  the  President's  message  to  Congress.  Now,  it  provides  in  this 
schedule  the  words  as  provided  in  the  bill,  that  is,  this  is  the  clause 
of  the  proposed  reciprocity  agreement  with  Canada 

Mr.  NoEEis.  What  is  the  date  of  that  ? 

-  Senator  Smoot.  The  date  of  it  is  January  28,  1911.  Now,  the 
proviso  is  not  in  the  bill,  and  this  is  what  the  proviso  says : 

Provided,  also.  That  such  wood  pulp,  paper,  or  board,  being  the  product  of 
the  United  States  shall  only  be  admitted  free  of  duty  into  Canada  from  the 
United  States  when  such  wood  pulp,  paper,  or  board,  being  the  products  of 
Canada,  are  admitted  from  all  parts  of  Canada  free  of  duty  into  the  United 
States, 

or,  in  other  words,  there  would  not  be  a  pound  of  wood  pulp  or  paper 
in,  the  United  States  admitted  into  Canada  free  under  this  agreement, 
BBless  every  Province  in  Canada  removed  the  restrictions  as  to  ex- 
port duties  upon  wood  pulp  and  paper. 

Mr.  NoERis.  There  is  another. 

Senator  Smoot.  Not  a  single  one. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  Yes,  there  is.  Now,  let  me  explain.  You  strike  out 
that  condition  precedent  in  the  paper  clause  and  every  pound  of 
paper  worth  4  cents  a  pound  or  less  would  go  into  Canada  free  of 
dnty. 

Senator  Smoot.  Now,  Mr.  Norris,  do  you  say  that  as  a  man  ? 

Mr.  NoKEis.  I  say  that  as  a  man,  with  full  knowledge  of  it,  be- 
cause if  you  will  read  the  paper  clause — the  paper  clause  says  that 
pulp  boards,  and  so  forth,  valued  at  4  cents  a  pound  and  less  shall 
be  admitted  to  the  United  States  free  of  duty,  subject  to  this  con- 
dition precedent.  Strike  out  your  condition  precedent,  and  it  will 
read  merely  that  all  paper  board,  and  so  forth,  valued  at  not  more 
than  4  cents  a  pound  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty  into  the  United 
States.     That,  of  course,  would  admit  paper  from  all  parts  of  Can- 
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ada,  and  does  provide  autdmatically  for  the  very  thing  which  yc^u 
have  been  reading — for  the  free  admission  of  paper,  board,  and-so 
forth,  valued  at  not  more  than  4  cents  into  Canada. 

Senator, Smoot.  Mr.  Morris,  you  know  that  Mr.  Fielding  said  in 
his  statement  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  they  had  no  power  over 
the  Provinces  of  Canada  ? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  You  are  talking  about  the  condition  precedents— you 
are  talking  about  forcing  the  Provinces  to  remove  their  restrictions. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Norris,  let  us  get  at  the  thing  as  it  is.  I  admit 
what  you  say  in  relation  to  the  admission  into  the  United  States  of 
wood  pulp  and  paper. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  Then,  would  it  not  automatically  go  into  Canada  free? 

Senator  Smoot.  No  ;  not  by  any  manner  of  means. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  Why  not? 

Senator  Smoot.  Because  if  one  of  the  Provinces  in  Canada  still 
maintained  an  export  duty  it  would  not  go  into  Canada  free. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  Not  at  all.  You  read  the  regulation  in  the  Canadian 
bill,  which  says  that  when  the  paper  is  admitted  into  the  United 
States  free  of  duty  it  shall  then  be  admitted  into  Canada  free  of 
duty. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  says  here  "  admitted  from  all  parts  of  Canada." 

Mr.  NoEEis.  But  if  you  strike  out  the  condition  precedent,  would 
it  not  be  admitted  from  all  parts  of  Canada? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  NoEBis.  Surely;  and  if  it  is  admitted  into  the  United  States 
from  all  parts  of  Canada  free  of  duty,  does  not  this  automatically 
provide  that  it  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty  into  Canada?  Of 
course  it  does ;  you  read  that.  You  strike  out  the  condition  precedent 
and  you  obtain  the  reciprocity  absolutely. 

Senator  Clark.  Mr.  Norris,  if  that  be  true,  and  if  it  be  true  also 
that  the  Canadian  Government  makes  that  provision,  what  is  the 
objection  to  putting  in  the  Root  amendment  here? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  Why,  because  you  are  keeping  in  your  condition  prece- 
dent, which  stops  the  free  importation  of  paper  from  Canada 

Senator  Claek.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question. 

Mr.  NoREis  (continuing).  From  twehty-four  twenty-fifths  of  Que- 
bec alone. 

Senator  Claek.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question,  Mr.  Norris.  The 
Root  amendment  is  inconsistent  with  the  bill  which  we  are  consid- 
ering. Is  it  inconsistent  with  the  negotiation  that  was  made  between 
the  two  Governments? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  Entirely  inconsistent  with  the  intent  of  the  negotia- 
tors, as  expressed  in  these  letters. 

Senator  Claek.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  intent  of  the 
negotiators. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  All  right,  as  expressed  here  in  the  arrangement. 

Senator  Claek.  Just  a  moment.  I  know  nothing  about  the  intent 
of  the  negotiators,  except  as  we  have  the  result  of  their  action. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  am  talking  of  the  results  of  their  action. 

Senator  Claek.  In  the  treaty  which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  sent  to  Congress,  your  idea  is  that  the  Root  amendment  vio- 
lates that  agreement? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  Makes  that  absolutely  unworkable. 
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Senator  Clark.  That  is  not  mj'  question.     I  am  not  talking  about 
making  it  unworkable. 
Ml'.  NoREis.  Of  course,  it  violates  it. 
Senator  Clark.  That  is  what  I  asked. 

Mr.  NoERis.  And  here  is  the  phrase  in  Mr.  Knox's  letter,  which  all 
of  these  gentlemen  seem  to  have  refrained  from  mentioning,  and  that 
is  as  follows :  "  We  recognize  the  difficulties  to  which  you  refer, 
growing  out  of  the  nature  of  the  relations  and  between  the  Dominion 
and  Provincial  Governments,  and  for  the  present  we  must  be  content 
with  the  conditional  arrangement  which  has  been  proposed  in  Sched- 
ule A,  attached  to  your  letter."  That  is  on  page  10  of  the  reply 
of  the  -Secretary  or  State.  Mr.  Fielding  and  Mr.  Patterson  had 
the  distinct  idea,  as  expressed  here,  that  where  the  paper  was  made 
from  free  wood  it  would  come  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty, 
and  if  the  United  States  insisted  upon  maintaining  a  duty  of  $5.7-5 
per  ton  against  any  of  the  paper  made  in  Canada  it  would  be  unfair, 
unreasonable,  to  ask  Canada  to  admit  all  paper  from  the  United 
States  free  into  Canada.  Just  as  soon  as  the  United  States  would 
pull  down  its  bars  Canada  would  pull  down  her  bars.  The  thing  is 
obvious  upon  its  face. 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  in  conversation  with  one  of  the  men  that 
negotiated  the  treaty  the  other  day,  I  asked  this  question :  "  Under 
the  bill,  if  there  were  three  Provinces  in  Canada  lying  together,  or  in 
any  shape,  and  two  of  them  had  restrictions  upon  exportation  of 
pulp  to  this  country,  could  we  import  paper  into  Canada  free  ?  " 
He  says :  "  Xo."  I  said :  "  If  there  was  one  of  them  that  had  restric- 
tions, could  the  American  manufacturers  export  their  paper  into 
Canada  ?  "  He  said :  "  No."  Then  I  said :  "  If  one  of  the  Provinces 
in  Canada  withholds  the  withdrawal  of  the  export  duty  upon  pulp 
wood,  the  American  manufacturer  can  not  ship  paper  into  Canada 
free  of  duty  ?  "     He  said :  "  That  is  exactly  as  we  understand  it." 

Mr.  XoRRis.  I  entirely  concur  in  that  statement,  provided  you 
maintain  that  condition  precedent.  Remove  that  condition  and  your 
paper  will  go  into  Canada  free  of  duty,  regardless  of  provincial  re- 
strictions. But  you  are  overlooking  the  practical  side  of  this  propo- 
sition, which  is  that  the  United  States  is  the  largest  and  most 
attractive  market  in  the  world  for  paper  manufacturers.  We  use 
substantially  60  per  cent  of  all  the  print  paper,  as  I  am  told,  in 
the  world.  Xow,  if  that  be  the  case,  with  a  market  of  substan- 
tially $225,000,000  of  the  various  items  covered  by  this  treaty  clause, 
there  is  an  inducement  for  the  establishment  of  mills  in  Canada  to 
reach  this  market,  and  by  reason  of  the  denudation  of  the  territories 
tributary  to  the  present  mills,  and  the  necessity  for  their  transfer 
elsewhere,  and  their  modernization,  it  is  inevitable  that  they  will 
be  sent  to  the  place  where  the  raw  material  can  be  obtained.  If 
that  is  the  case,  there  is  every  inducement  why  every  Province  which 
has  these  restrictions  would  seek  to  attract  industrial  development 
within  its  borders  and  to  wipe  out  the  restrictions  in  order  that  it 
might  reach  this  market.  ,        .      , 

Senator   Smoot.  I   understand  that  thoroughly,  and   that  is  the 
position  you  take,  that. you  want  the  Canadian  Government  to  manu- 
facture the  paper  for  the  American  publisher  ? 
Mr.  NoRRis.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  could  he  go  to  the  place  where  the  wood  is 
grown  and  not  manufacture  it  in  Canada,  as  you  say,  if  there  is 
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where  the  bulk  of  the  future  pulp  wood  is  to  come  from  and  the 
paper  is  to  be  made? 

Mr.  NoKRis.  The  pulp  will  be  made  there  ultimately  the  paper  will 
be  converted  from  the  pulp  here.  The  water  power  and  the  wood 
are  there;  and  the  best,  cheapest,  only  place  where  you  can  make 
pulp  is  where  the  wood  is  and  where  the  water  power  is,  and  where 
you  have  ample  facilities  and  water  routes  to  markets. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  it  not  just  as  cheap  to  ship  paper  as  it  is  wood 
pulp? 

Mr.  NoKEis.  Cheaper. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  why  would  a  mill  up  in  Canada  make  wood 
pulp  and  ship  the  wood  pulp  into  this  country  and  have  paper 
made  here  ? 

Mr.  NoRKis.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that  question.    I  will  answer  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  Certainly. 

Mr.  NoEEis  You  say  wood  pulp  or  pulp  wood  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  pulp  wood. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  There  are  mills  in  the  United  States  receiving — a  num- 
ber of  them  receiving  pulp  wood  from  Canada.  A  cord  of  wood 
averages  4,000  pounds — 2  tons.  One  and  four-tenths  cords  of  wood 
are  necessary  to  make  1  ton  of  news-print  paper.  Now,  2  tons— 1 
cord  or  2  tons  of  pulp  wood,  with  1.4  cords  to  a  ton  of  papers-will 
make  2.8  tons  of  wood  in  a  ton  of  paper,  will  it  not? 

Senator  Smoot.  Near  enough. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  will  actually.  Approximately,  there  is  1  ton  of  coal 
used  for  each  ton  of  paper  shipped  from  the  mill  to  market. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  Canada  they  use  water  power. 

Mr.  NoERis.  Excuse  me,  now.  Let  me  carry  through  my  calcula- 
tion of  what  the  railroad  tonnage  involved  in  a  ton  of  paper  is,  with 
the  lime  and  the  clay  and  the  sulphur  and  the  repairs  and  the  cloth- 
ing sent  to  a  mill.  It  averages  from  41-  to  5  tons  of  transportation  of 
raw  material  to  every  ton  of  finished  product  sent  out  from  that  mill, 
or,  it  would  be  substantially  5  tons  of  transportation  on  every  ton  of 
paper.  I  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Lyman  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  November  21,  1908,  for  that  statement.  It  is  also  borne 
out  by  the  statement  of  the  western  traffic  bureau  of  the  Wisconsin 
mills,  which  says  that  its  handling  of  incoming  and  outgoing  freight 
is  close  to  5  tons  of  railroad  transportation  for  every  ton  of  paper 
shipped  to  market.  If,  therefore,  the  pulp  should  be  made  in  inte- 
rior points  in  New  York  or  New  England  as  they  are  away  from  the 
places  of  consumption,  it  is  evident  that  you  have  from  5  to  6^  tons 
of  material  to  be  transported  to  enter  into  the  cost  of  every  ton  of 
paper. 

Now,  when  you  make  the  pulp  at  the  power  site,  as  they  do  m 
Canada,  close  to  the  power  site  near  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  Chi- 
coutimi  and  Seven  Islands,  the  transportation  to  the  markets  and  the 
tidewater  market  at  New  York  would  be  by  water,  and  a  ton  of 
ground  wood  would  equal  a  ton  of  paper — I  mean  pound  for  pound, 
substantially.  They  ship  the  pulp  50  per  cent  moist  per  ton,  so  that 
each  ton  of  pulp  dry  will  weight  2  tons  in  transportation.  Here, 
then,  you  have  m  the  mere  item  of  transportation,  if  that  pulp  be 
shipped  from  those  mills  to  tidewater  points  in  New  York  for  con- 
version, an  advantage  of  3  tons  in  railroad  transportation  for  the 
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United  States  tidewater  points.  I  omitted  to  mention  the  matter 
of  supplies  from  the  Ne^Y  York  marl<ets  to  the  interior  point  mills. 

I  am  going  to  carry  that  a  little  further,  and  show  you  that  the 
ultimate  solution  of  this  situation  will  be  that  the  pulps  will  be 
shipped  to  New  York  Harbor  and  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  and 
converted  there  into  pulps  at  locations  within  40  minutes  of  the 
newpaper  offices,  where  there  is  no  damage  in  transit  by  handling 
on  railroads.  You  put  the  rolls  on  trucks  at  the  mill  and  deliver 
them  at  the 

Senator  Williams.  You  mean  convert  into  paper.  You  said  con- 
vert into  pulp. 

Mr.  XoEEis.  Converting  the  pulps  into  paper.  We  would  have  no 
wrappers  for  those  rolls,  a  saving  of  2  per  cent  in  that  item.  The 
saving  in  waste  would  be  1  per  cent.  A  mill  at  tidewater  can  make 
paper  from  $3  to  $5  a  ton  cheaper  than  it  can  be  made  at  any  point 
m  the  United  States.  That  is  because  of  the  item  of  railroad  trans- 
portation, and  I  want  to  anticipate  you  by  saying  that  within  five 
years  there  will  probably  be  1,000  tons  per  day  of  such  paper  pro- 
duced in  New  York  Harbor. 

Senator  Clark.  Your  proposition  would  involve  the  moving  of 
the  inland  mills  to  the  seaboard 

Mr.  NoEEis.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Clark  (continuing).  A^Tien  you  say  you  save  all  the  rail- 
road transportation  and  save  the  wrapping  and  everything  of  that 
sort? 

Mr.  NoREis.  I  mean  to  say  that  so  far  as  the  inland'  mills  are  con- 
cerned they  TS'ill  go  into  other  markets  than  the  seaboard,  because 
there  would  be  transportation  from  the  seaboard  to  the  inland  con- 
sumers that  would  measurably  oifset  the  gain  for  the  seaboard  users, 
and  the  effect  will  be  to  give  an  advantage  on  the  seaboard  and  to 
put  a  premium  upon  the  making  of  pulps  at  tidewater  points. 

Senator  CLAEii.  One  other  proposition.  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  your  mathematical  demonstration  of  this.  Now,  you  men- 
tion the  item  of  coal  as  being  a  very  considerable  item  of  transpor- 
tation, and  I  want  to  ask  you,  for  my  information,  into  what  feature 
of  the  manufacture  does  coal  enter  ? 

Mr.  NoERis.  It  enters  into  the  drying  and  considerably  into  the 
steam  operation  all  through  the  plants. 

Senator  Clark.  Power,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  NoREis.  Oh,  I  am  not  referring  to  any  point  except  where  it 
supplements  the  water  power,  but  they  must  have  coal  for  heating- 
purposes  and  for  drying  purposes. 

Senator  Clark.  Now  let  me  ask  you  another  question 

Mr.  NoREis  (interrupting).  And  the  effect  is — before  you  get 
away  from  the  coal 

Senator  Clark.  I  am  going  right  on  with  the  coal,  and  before  you 
get  away  from  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out.  I  am  asking  for  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  NoKRis.  I  do  not  doubt  that  in  the  least. 

Senator  Clark.  Is  this  coal  now  used  in  Canadian  plants? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  Surely. 

Senator  Claek.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  Surely. 

Senator  Claek.  To  the  extent  that  you  have  mentioned? 
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Mr.  NoERis.  Approximately  1,700,  1,800,  or  1,900  pounds  per  ton 
of  finished  product,  depending  entirely  upon  the  time  of  the  year. 
In  the  month  of  January,  for  instance,  at  the  Shawanigan  Falls 
mills  the  cost,  by  reason  of  the  cold  weather  and  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  coal,  is  $1.75  per  ton  of  paper  more  than  it  is  in  June. 

Senator  Clark.  AVhere  are  those  machines  situated  ? 

Mr.  NoERis.  At  Shawanigan  Falls,  on  the  St.  Maurice  Kiver,  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec — the  Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 

Senator  Clark.  You  have  mentioned  another  matter  in  explana- 
tion that  went  rather  rapidly  through  my  comprehension,  and  that 
was  the  matter  of  clothing.    Did  you  mention  that? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  If  I  did  not  mention  it,  I  intended  to. 

Senator  Clark.  What  is  that  clothing? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  is  the  dressing  of  the  paper  machines — largely 
the  wires  that  they  have  on  the  Fourdrinier  machines.  They  have  a 
wire  184  inches  wide  at  the  widest  and  about  77  feet  long,  according 
to  the  statement  of  the  Fourdrinier  manufacturers — I  think  it  was 
something  like  77  feet  long.  The  felts  are  run  on  the  driers.  There 
are  as  many  as  32  driers  on  the  modern  machines  over  which  this 
paper  when  made  passes  to  extract  the  moisture  from  it. 

Senator  Clark.  How  much  more  does  that  cost  at  the  present  at 
the  Canadian  mills  than  at  the  American  mills? 

Mr.  NoREis.  I  think  in  some  part  of  the  report  the  Tariff  Board 
gives  that  accurately.  I  think  the  whole  cost  is  inconsiderable.  In 
many  cases  they  have  sent  to  the  United  States  for  that  material  and 
pay  a  Canadian  duty  on  it.  I  can  give  it  to  you  accurately.  I  will 
refer  to  the  page. 

Senator  Clark.  I  just  wanted  approximately.  I  simply  wished 
to  get  the  average  amount  of  these  various  matters  in  the  increased 
cost  in  Canada. 

Mr.  NoERis.  The  report  has  the  comparison  here. 

Senator  Clark.  It  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  for  you  to  con- 
sume your  time  upon. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  It  is  quite  interesting  and  informative,  and  will  have 
quite  a  bearing  on  your  view  of  the  matter.  On  page  41,  you  will 
find  the  average  cost  of  news-print  paper — the  felts  in  Canada  cost 
79  cents  a  ton  of  news-print  paper,  and  in  the  United  States  82 
cents  and  a  difference  of  3  cents  on  the  ton  in  the  wires  cost. 

Senator  Clark.  That  is  in  favor  of  Canada,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Three  cents  a  ton. 

Senator  Clark.  But  your  argument  was  that  those  things  entered 
into  the  increased  cost  in  Canada. 

Mr.  NoREis.  It  was  the  transportation  of  them ;  the  railroad  trans- 
portation of  them  to  the  mill  from  the  markets,  like  Boston  and 
New  York. 

Senator  Clark.  Well,  how  much  more,  assuming  that  it  goes  to 
Boston  or  New  York  ?    I  supposed  this  was  the  cost. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  If  it  does  not,  it  goes  to  England  then. 

Senator  Clark.  Just  wait  a  moment.  Do  you  understand  that  the 
cost  figured  in  there,  in  the  manufacture  in  the  Canadian  markets  of 
this  clothing — felts,  or  whatever  you  call  it — is  the  cost  of  the  market 
from  which  it  is  shipped,  or  the  cost  at  the  mill  in  Canada? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  At  the  mill. 
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Senator  Claek.  Then  it  costs  less  at  the  mill  in  Canada  than  it 
does  at  the  mill  in  the  United  States,  according  to  that. 

Mr.  NoREis.  Not  all  these  items. 

Senator  Clark.  I  am  speaking  of  one  item  which  you  gave  as 
one  of  increased  cost  in  Canada— this  item  of  felt. 

Mr.  NoERis.  Here  are  the  items  of  material. 

Senator  Clark.  I  am  talking  about  felts.  You  said  that  clothing 
cost  more  in  Canada  than  it  did  in  the  United  States  at  the  mills. 
and  gave  that  as  one  of  the  items  that  made  the  cost  in  Canada  greater 
than  in  the  United  States,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  NoEBis.  The  cost  per  item.  I  simply  know  what  these  figures 
here  show. 

Senator  Claek.  Do  you  think  that  one  of  the  costs  of  increased 
production  in  Canada  over  the  cost  of  production  in  the  United 
States  is  the  cost  of  the  clothing?  You  so  stated  in  giving  your  items 
of  excess  cost  in  Canada. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  have  figures  from  mills,  and  it  shows  that  it  costs 
more  in  Canada  than  it  does  in  the  United  States.  But  these  figures 
do  not  bear  that  out. 

Senator  Clark.  The  figures  do  not  bear  it  out. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  These  figures  do  not  bear  that  particular  item  out, 
but  they  do  other  items  in  all  that  group. 

Senator  Claek.  But  I  was  talking  about  that  one  particular  item, 
and  not  the  others. 

Senator  Stone.  That  is,  the  one  article — clothing. 

Senator  Clark.  That  is  the  one  item  of  clothing. 

Senator  Welliams.  Is  felt  all  that  you  meant  under  the  phrase 
"clothing"? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  is  not  under  the  phrase  "  clothing  " ;  it  is  under  the 
phrase  "  felts." 

Senator  Williams.  But  you  used  the  phrase  "  clothing  "  a  moment 
ago. 

Mr.  NoERis.  That  is  not  the  phrase  that  I  used. 

Senator  Williams.  Was  felt  all  you  meant  when  you  used  that 
phrase  ? 

Mr.  NoREis.  Wires. 

Senator  Williams.  There  are  other  items  that  go  to  make  it  up, 
other  than  what  you  call  clothing  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  What  are  those  ? 

Mr.  NoERis.  I  am  not  sufficiently  technical  to  state. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  not  felt  clothing;  it  is  wire  clothing,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  do  not  know  which  of  them  is  technically  clothing. 
There  are  other  terms  used  by  paper  makers,  such  as  "  slush  pulp," 
which  I  had  never  heard  of  until  I  saw  it  in  the  tariff  report. 

Senator  Clark.  Then  you  are  about  as  well  posted  on  that  as  I  am. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Oh,  a  little  better. 

Senator  Williams.  I  think  we  ought  to  inquire  into  the  matter  of 
"  slush  "  and  the  cost  of  that. 

Senator  Clark.  What  is  the  excess  of  cost  of  coal  to  the  Canadian 
mill  over  that  to  the  American  mill? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Two  dollars  and  thirteen  cents,  the  average  cost  of 
Canadian  coal,  as  against  $1.81  in  the  American  mill. 
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Senator  Clark.  For  coal? 

Mr.  NoERis.  That  is  32  cents  a  ton  more  for  coal. 

Senator  Clark.  What  are  you  reading  from  now? 

Mr.  NoREis.  The  last  and  final  and  complete  unit  report  of  the 
Tariff  Board. 

Senator  Smoot.  Which  you  do  not  approve  of? 

Mr.  NoREis.  Oh,  there  are  some  things  in  there  which  I  approve 
highly  of. 

Senator  Smoot.  Those  that  agree  with  you? 

ivir.  NoKEis.  Surely. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  those  that  do  not  agree  with  you  you  do  not 
approve  of? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  Surely;  it  depends  entirely  on  your  point  of  view, 
naturally.  This  whole  Tariff  Board  report  leaves  the  subject  in  the 
air,  because  it  does  not  answer  the  one  question  which  was  supposed 
to  be  controlling  when  the  board  was  created,  namely,  to  give  in  one 
concrete  figure  the  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  paper  in  a  mill  with 
modern  equipment  under  normal  conditions,  and  nowhere  does  it 
give  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  directly  and  in  terms  avoids  it. 

Senator  Clark.  Now,  returning  to  your  figures  of  the  Tariff 
Board,  which  you  used  as  evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  your  state- 
ment in  reply  to  my  question,  the  table  to  which  you  referred  gives 
the  average  cost  per  ton  of  news-print  paper  manufactured  in  Canada 
at  $16.89,  as  to  materials. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  That  is  the  statement  there 


Senator  Claek.  And  in  the  United  States  at  $22.74  for  materials. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  And  I  deny  the  accuracy  of  that  statement,  and  I  can 
prove  it  to  you  from  this  book — that  either  that  figure  is  wrong  or 
the  statement  of  the  cost  of  ground  wood  and  sulphite  pulp  is  wrong. 

Senator  Claek.  Would  you  consider  it  safe  to  ground  your  argu- 
ment— either  yours  or  any  other  person's  or  their  conclusions — upon 
the  report,  as  indicated  in  this  specific  table  from  which  I  quote;  is 
the  table  suiEciently  reliable  ?  It  is  not  sufficiently  reliable,  you  say, 
for  me  to  form  an  opinion  on.  Is  it  sufficiently  reliable  for  you  to 
quote  from  in  support  of  your  statement  ? 

Mr.  NoEBis.  Which  statement  ? 

Senator  Claek.  The  statement  that  it  costs  more  for  these  things 
in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States ;  for  instance,  the  cost  of  coal. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  did  not  quote  from  this  except  as  to  some  items. 

Senator  Claek.  Is  it  sufficiently  accurate  for  you  to  quote  frona? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  referred  to  entirely  different  data  when  I  referred 
to  the  cost  of  clothing  being  as  much  or  more  in  Canada  than  in  the 
United  States. 

Senator  Clark.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  use  of  our  bandying 
words.  You  have  referred  to  this  as  showing  me  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  coal  at  the  American  mills  and  at  the  Canadian  mills. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  When  you  asked  as  to  coal  I  gave  it  to  you. 

Senator  Claek.  You  gave  that  as  authority  on  coal,  but  you  will 
not  accept  it  as  authority  on  anything  in  which  it  differs  from  you. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  do  not  care  what  these  figures  are. 

Senator  Claek.  As  to  that  part  quoted  which  differs  in  the  cost  of 
coal,  you  are  not  fair  in  your  quotations. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  Oh,  yes,  I  am. 
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Senator  Clark.  If  you  repudiate  some  of  the  figures,  j'ou  repu- 
diate them  all. 

Mr.  NoREis.  I  am  not  here  to  father,  or  explain,  or  account  for  the 
work  of  the  Tariff  Board. 

Senator  Clark.  But  you  are  explaining  that  coal  costs  more  in 
Canada  than  it  did  in  the  United  States,  and  you  were  using  these 
figures  to  support  your  argument.  Now,  I  am  seeking  for  informa- 
tion entirely. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  will  use  another  one — J.  E.  Booth's  mill.  Accord- 
ing to  the  figures  he  showed  me,  he  paid  something  like  75  cents  more 
a  ton  for  coal. 

Senator  Clark.  I  think  that  is  a  more  satisfactory  answer  than  to 
answer  with  figures  which  you  yourself  disclaim  the  accuracy  of. 

Mr.  NoRKis.  I  do  not  deny  the  accuracy  of  any  figures  in  this 
tariff  report  that  I  can  not  convince  you  are  wrong. 

Senator  Clark.  But  wrong  in  one,  wrong  in  all. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Not  necessarily. 

Senator  Keen.  As  I  understood  the  witness,  that  as  to  all  matters 
of  which  he  has  personal  knowledge  he  speaks  of  their  inaccuracy. 

Senator  Clark.  He  did  not ;  he  quoted  from  this  as  his  authority. 

Senator  Kern.  I  know  he  did. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Will  the  Senator,  for  his  own  satisfaction,  apply  the 
rules  of  proportion  to  the  table  on  page  39  ? 

Senator  Clark.  I  am  not  contending  for  the  accuracy  of  this  report, 
because  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  accurate  or  not. 

Mr.  NoERis.  But  I  can  show  you . 

Senator  Clark.  I  accept  it  as  the  best  authority  that  the  committee 
now  has  before  it. 

Mr.  XoRRis.  I  am  willing  to  rest  whatever  claims  I  make  upon  the 
figures  of  that  report — the  final  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  producing 
a  ton  of  paper;  I  will  rest  it  upon  that  report.  It  shows  that  there 
are  more  tons  of  paper  made  in  the  United  States  than  all  Canada 
produces,  at  a  cost  of  $1.70  a  ton  less,  and  with  from  75  cents  to  $1 
transportation  against  it — a  matter  of  $2.70  in  favor  of  the  modem 
mills  in  the  United  States  as  against  all  of  Canada. 

Senator  Willl^ms.  That  is  the  production  of  those  five  mills. 

Mr.  NoREis.  The  production  of  those  five  mills — 215,000  against 
203,000  tons  in  aU  Canada.  You  will  understand,  also,  that  the 
Tariff  Board  report  covers  only  38  news-print  mills  out  of  approxi- 
mately 65. 

Senator  Clark.  That  statement  of  yours  does  not  indicate  that 
they  willfully  declined  to  go  into  the  other  matters. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  they  were  unable  in  the  time 
to  make  the  investigation.  They  certainly  did  not  make  it,  but  it  is 
quite  important  in  this  aspect:  If  you  will  refer  to  page  55,  you 
will  see  where  they  refer  to  the  Group  B  where  the  mills  are  not  fitted 
for  competition,  and  that  in  addition  to  that  44  per  cent  there  men- 
tioned j^ou  should  take  27  other  mills,  nearly  all  of  them  unfit  for 
competition. 

Senator  Clark.  What  page  is  that? 

Mr.  Noreis.  Page  55,  in  the  first  paragraph.    It  says: 

A  (56  per  cent  of  all  machines  reported)  shows  practical  equality  with  the 
efficiency  of  equipment  in  Canada,  while  group  B  (44  per  cent  of  all  machines 
reported)   presents  a  condition  whict  would  force  them,  if  obliged  to  meet 
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really  extensive  competition  from  Canada,  greatly  to  curtail  other  exiieuses,  or 
greatly  Increase  inAestmeut  for  lmpro\ement  of  equipment,  or  sbift  to  other 
kinds  of  paper. 

Now,  another  phase  of  the  application  of  this  paper  clause  of  the 
treaty  I  barely  mentioned  the  other  day,  and  I  want  to  give  the 
actual  facts  about  it.  I  referred  to  the  offerings  which  were  made 
by  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  for  bids  to  be  opened  April  10,  1911, 
for  the  sale  of  two  concessions  for  paper  mills,  one  to  be  of  150-ton 
capacity  and  the  other  of  100  tons.  There  are  1,500  square  miles  in 
one  area  and,  I  think,  something  like  1,200  in  the  other.  As  a  result 
of  this  paper  clause,  which  would  bar  the  diversion  of  the  paper 
mills  from  the  United  States  to  Canada,  they  were  unable  to  obtain 
any  biddings,  because  the  prospective  bidders  could  hardly  figure 
out  that  if  they  undertook  to  build  a  plant  in  Canada  on  Crown 
lands,  or  with  Crown  lands  tributary  to  them,  that  they  would  have 
against  them,  under  this  reciprocity  treaty,  a  duty  of  $5.75  per  ton 
on  print  paper,  whereas  the  mills  which  had  private  lands,  or  free 
wood  without  the  restriction  of  exportation,  could  go  into  the  Ameri- 
can market  free  of  duty.  There  would  be  an  economic  pressure,  there- 
fore, in  favor  of  the  free  wood  or  free  lands  and  a  pressure  upon  the 
Provincial  Government  to  remove  this  restriction  in  order  that  this 
Crown  land  might  become  marketable  and  reach  those  great  and 
attractive  markets  available  for  the  Provinces  of  Canada,  the  markets 
of  the  United  States. 

The  American  paper  makers  have  bought  timber  rights  for 
12,000  square  miles  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The  International 
Paper  Co.  has  over  2,600  miles  registered  in  one  land  office  in 
Quebec;  the  Berlin  Mills  Co.  has  over  2,000;  and  the  Union  Bag 
&  Paper  Co.  has  over  2,000.  The  Berlin  Mills  Co.  has  already  gone 
up  there  with  a  sulphate  plant  and  a  Kraft  plant,  and  it  obtained  a 
concession  from  the  Province  of  Quebec  for  the  establishment  of 
mills  there.  Under  this  treaty  clause  no  mill  could  be  diverted 
from  the  United  States  to  Canada  and  live  in  Canada  with  Crown 
lands  tributary  to  it  while  paying  that  duty  of  $5.75  per  ton  on 
print  paper,  because  it  is  only  from  the  free  lands,  the  private  lands— 
the  free  wood — that  the  paper  makers  could  ship  into  the  United 
States  and  compete  in  this  market.  This  clause  stops  the  diversion 
of  the  paper  industry  of  the  United  States  into  Canada,  and  it  com- 
pletely blocks  the  efforts  of  the  provincial  authorities  to  bring  about 
that  result.  The  only  way  that  you  can  drive  this  paper  industry 
into  Canada  is  to  kill  this  paper  clause  and  let  these  paper  plants 
go  up  there. 

Senator  Clakk.  You  think  that  is  a  most  desirable  thing? 

Mn  NoERis.  The  paper  clause  of  the  treaty  ? 

Senator  Clark.  No  ;  to  put  our  paper  plants  into  Canada. 

Mr.  NoERis.  I  think  it  is  quite  undesirable  if  we  can  get  the  wood 
from  Canada  without  restriction,  and  this  paper  clause  is  intended 
to  exert  an  economic  pressure  upon  the  provincial  authorities  so  that 
they  will  relax  their  restrictions.  You  have  tried  the  other  method; 
you  have  tried  force;  you  have  tried  retaliatory  duties,  and  the 
effect  has  been  that  the  customers  paid  last  year  $196,000  in  retaUa- 
tory  duties,  in  penalties,  because  the  manufacturers  of  paper  up 
there  were  unable  to  obtain  unrestricted  wood  and  used  Crown-land 
wood. 
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Now,  by  the  application  of  this  paper  chuist>,  all  of  the  Dominion 
land  and  all  of  the  private  land  are  set  up  in  competition  against  the 
provincial  lands.  Graduallj^  they  will  work  out  a  method  by  which 
the  Provinces  will  save  their  faces  and  relax  their  restrictions  so 
that  that  pulp  wood  can  come  into  the  United  States.  The  publish- 
ers have  been  very  broad  in  this  matter.  We  have  been  endeavoring 
to  save  the  paper  industry  of  the  United  States  and  to  get  a  supply 
of  free  wood  for  it  from  Canada,  but  active  vigorous  opposition  has 
come  from  the  paper  makers  themselves — from  the  International 
Paper  Co.,  which  owns  thousands  of  square  miles  of  timber  rights 
and  fee  land  in  Canada. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  there.  Do 
you  know  to  what  extent  the  individuals  controlling  newspapers  own 
land  in  Canada  ? 

ilr.  NoEEis.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  a  single  newspaper  or  pub- 
lisher who  owns  an  acre  of  land  in  Canada,  except  Senator  Smoot, 
who  is  a  member  of  your  committee. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  You  say  "  newspaper  publisher."  I  was  includ- 
ing, or  intending  to  include,  the  corporations  owning  or  controlling 
those  papers.  Mr.  Hearst  is  a  large  owner,  is  he  not,  in  Canada,  of 
timberlands? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea ; 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  he  is,  though  I  have  no  information  on  which 
to  base  that  opinion.  I  am  glad  that  you  spoke  about  Mr.  Hearst. 
Mr.  Hearst's  papers  use  substantially  one-tenth  of  all  the  news-print 
paper  made  in  the  United  States.  He  uses  for  his  papers  in  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  70  tons  per  day.  He  uses  in  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Chicago  approximately  330  tons  a  day. 

Senator  Stone.  You  made  a  statement 

Senator  Keen.  He  had  not  finished  his  statement  there. 

Senator  Stone.  I  beg  pardon.    I  thought  he  had  concluded. 

Mr.  NoKEis.  That  is  100,000  tons  per  annum  for  news  paper  in 
three  cities.  He  uses  120,000  tons,  approximately,  including  the  Pa- 
cific coast  publications — I  am  speaking  in  round  numbers.  Mr. 
Hearst  had  a  contract  with  the  International  Paper  Co.,  beginning 
April  1,  1904,  for  a  10-years'  supply  at  a  price  which  averaged  1.88 
cents  a  pound,  or  $37.60  per  ton,  delivered  in  the  press  room.  In 
that  agreement  there  was  an  option  reserved  by  the  International 
Paper  Co.  that  at  the  end  of  seven  years  it  might  cancel.  It  exercised 
that  option,  so  that  on  April  1,  1911,  Mr.  Hearst's  arrangement  with 
the  International  Paper  Co.  ceased,  and  a  new  arrangement  was  made, 
and  my  opinion  is — coming  partly  second  hand  from  Mr.  Burbank, 
president  of  the  International  Paper  Co.,  and  from  other  sources-- 
that  the  increased  price  which  Mr.  Hearst  must  pay  now  for  his 
paper  approximates  $700,000  per  annum  increase.  -The  New  York 
World  contract  will  expire  on  the  31st  of  December.  It  will  pay 
approximately  half  a  million  dollars  a  year  more  for  its  paper.  All 
of  the  large  consumers  and  all  of  the  small  consumers  have  been 
taxed  by  reason  of  this  increase  in  the  cost  of  news-print  paper. 

Senator  Hetbtjrn.  You  do  not  know  how  much  timber  land  he 
owns,  either  now  or  under  future  contract  for  future  rights ;  you  do 
not  know  anything  about  that,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  NoERis.  I  do  know  that  in  my  office  they  come  continuously 
with  stories  about  Mr.  Hearst's  purchases  or  Mr.  Hearst's  planning 
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to  purchase  pulp  Luids  in  Newfoundland,  in  Quebec,  and  in  Labra- 
dor. I  confide  it  to  you  that  in  three  years  I  have  been  offered 
enough  pulp  land  in  Quebec  and  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  to 
equal  three  times  the  area  of  those  three  sections.  Salesmen  are 
coining  in  continuously  offering  inducements  for  the  establishment 
of  news-print-paper  mills,  and  I  have  invariably  advised  newspaper 
publishers  that  the  place  to  make  paper  was  in  the  United  States; 
that  we  could  make  paper  cheaper  here;  that  we  had  better  labor; 
and  that  there  was  more  efficiency ;  and  that  we  could  work  out  better 
in  the  United  States  than  in  Canada. 

Senator  Williams.  Your  theory  is  that  the  pulp  would  be  made 
m  Canada  and  the  other  sources  of  supply,  while  the  paper  would 
be  made  near  tidewater. 

Mr.  NoBEis.  That  is  right;  3'es,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  In  the  United  States? 

Senator  Heybuen.  But  you  do  not  know  of  his  contracts  for  con- 
cessions for  timberland  either  in  the  immediate  present  or  in  the 
event  of  certain  contingencies  or  optional  agreements? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  doubt  the  accuracy  of  any  such  statement — I  do 
not  mean  your  statement,  but  I  mean  of  the  statement  made  by  any 
person  as  to  Mr.  Hearst's  ownership. 

Senator  Heybuen.  You  have  heard  those  statements,  have  you 
not? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Oh,  every  man  who  has  a  lot  of  wild  land  comes 
to  New  York  and  says:  "Mr.  Hearst  is  looking  over  this  site  and 
has  his  cruisers  examining  it." 

Senator  Stone.  You  made  a  statement  yesterday  apparently  in 
the  form  of  a  criticism  of  Senator  Smoot.  The  Senator  is  not  pres- 
ent at  the  moment,  and  he  might  want  to  make  some  reply  to  it.  I 
want  to  see  whether  I  understood  you.  I  want  to  know  whether  you 
meant  to  say  that  Senator  Smoot  was  the  owner  of  pulp-wood  land. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  If  I  made  any  such  statement  I  did  not  intend  to  make 
it.     What  I  said  was  that  Mr.  Smoot  was  interested  in  a  newspaper. 

Senator  Stone.  Yes;  you  said  that  yesterday,  and  that  he  was  in- 
terested in  lands  in  Canada. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  do  not  recall  the  context  in  which  I  said  that. 

Senator  Stone.  I  understood  that  it  was  pulp-wood  land. 

Mr.  NoERis.  I  do  not  know  that  Senator  Smoot  owns  any  pulp- 
wood  land. 

Senator  Stone.  I  thought  that,  and  I  wanted  to  make  it  clear. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  Now,  there  was  a  statement  made  the  other  day  by 
Mr.  Sullivan,  representing  the  Nixon  mills.  Mr.  Nixon  has  two 
mills.  I  telegraphed  to  Philadelphia,  and  I  think  one  of  them  was 
built  in  1844  and  one  in  1865.  They  are  hardly  modern  plants,  that 
can  be  compared  with  the  ordinary  equipment. 

Senator  Heybuen.  You  do  not  mean  that  those  mills  have  not  been 
able  to  keep  up  to  date,  with  modern  equipment?  You  do  not  mean 
the  equipment  of  1844  is  still  in  use,  do  you? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  doubt  if  any  book-paper  mill  can  cheaply  make 
paper  in  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Well,  that  is  an  entirely  different  proposition. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  By  reason  of  its  location.  "V^Tiat  was  possible  seventy- 
odd  years  ago  is  not  possible  to-day. 
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Senator  Heybuen.  But  you  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  say- 
ing that  they  are  working  with  the  equipment  of  1844  ? 

Mr.  NoREis.  Oh,  not  all  of  them;  no,  sir;  but  it  is  an  old  plant, 
and  you  can  not  take  an  old  plant  and  entirely  rejuvenate  it. 

Senator  Clakk..  How  about  the  New  York  Central  Eailroad  ? 

Mr.  NoREis.  Is  that  entirely  rejuvenated? 

Senator  Clark.  Enough  so  that  it  is  about  the  best  on  earth. 

Mr.  NoBEis.  Oh,  I  am  not  here  to  discuss  those  matters.  I  think 
that  is  outside  of  the  discussion. 

Senator  Clark.  I  used  it  simply  as  an  illustration  of  your  remark 
that  because  a  thing  was  very  old  it  could  not  be  equipped. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  Judge  INIoore  was  sent  by  Mr.  Luke  to  represent  the 
West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  It  was  nice  to  send  Judge  Moore. 
He  is  an  amiable  gentleman  and  has  just  been  made  editor  of  some 
new  paper— a  trade  publication — but  when  inquiries  are  made  about 
book  paper  and  costs  Judge  Moore  does  not  know  about  it. 

Senator  Heybuen.  He  does  not  know,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  NoRBis.  He  told  the  committee  he  did  not  know.  He  did 
undertake  to  jBgure  as  to  the  cost  of  supplies,  the  discriminations,  or 
the  greater  cost  imposed  in  clothing  and  supplies  for  the  American 
mills  as  compared  with  the  Canadian  mills.  But  the  figures  of  the 
Tariff  Board  with  respect  to  news-print  paper  mills  will  not  bear  that 
out;  and  the  fact  that  the  American  book-print  paper  mills  are  ship- 
ping considerable  quantities  into  Canada  would  show  that  no  matter 
what  the  American  paper  makers  set  up  with  respect  to  the  tariff 
costs,  they  are  nevertheless  more  than  able  to  undersell  the  Canadian 
mills. 

Senator  Heybuen.  That  is,  certain  qualities  and  character  of  paper. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  Print  paper,  paper  costing  less  than  4  cents  a  pound, 
which  is  affected  by  this  treaty,  because  the  whole  importations  to 
Canada  have  been  at  the  price  of  3.84  per  pound. 

Senator  Ssioot.  That  is  an  average  ? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  that  paper  that  is  above 
5  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  it  will  go  up  to  6  and  7  cents, 
but  that  means  that  a  great  deal  more  of  it  must  be  under  3.80. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Do  you  think  those  mills  in  West  Virginia  are 
equipped  with  antiquated  machinery? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  No;  I  think  that  is  a  splendidly  managed  concern. 
The  fact  is,  the  West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  names  a  price  to- 
day, and  in  24  hours  the  other  mills  quote  the  same  price.  The  West 
Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  recently  announced  an  increase  of  its 
capitalization  to  $20,000,000.  I  suppose  it  is  justified,  only  it  shows 
the  fine  business  that  they  have  and  the  large  market  that  they  are 
obtaining  and  the  good  prices  that  they  receive. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Would  those  markets  be  affected  by  free  paper 
from  Canada? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  business  would 
be  stimulated,  and  that  the  West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  is  tak- 
ing a  narrow  view  of  the  whole  proposition. 

Mr.  John  Strange  came  here  with  some  loose  talk  about  the  paper 
makers  and  the  publishers.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  get  Volume  IV 
of  the  Mann  investigation  ?     I  think  on  page  2086  it  will  be  found 
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that  John  Strange  appeared  before  that  committee  and  said  that  he 
was  buying  his  sulphite  abroad — not  in  the  United  States — ^his  sul- 
phite pulp  for  his  mill.     Upon  reference  I  find  it  in  Volume  III. 

Senator  Clark.  Before  you  get  through,  I  wish  you  would  call 
attention  to  Mr.  Strange's  views  as  to  the  supply  of  material. 

Mr.  NoKEis.  The  supply  of  wood  ? 

Senator  Clark.  Yes.  He  made  some  statement  in  regard  to  that, 
and  I  would  like  to  hear  you  on  that  proposition. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  will  be  delighted.  Mr.  Strange  had  been  discussing 
railroading  and  other  digressions  in  addressing  the  Mann  committee 
with  respect  to  the  supply  of  pulp  wood  and  paper.  Then  the  fol- 
lowing occurred :  ( 

The  Chairman.  You  use  sulphite  in  nearly  everything,  more  or  less,  don't 
you? 

Mr.  Steange.  Yes.    Of  course  we  buy  a  great  deal  of  foreign  pulp. 

The  Chaibman.  Why  do  you  buy  foreign  sulphite? 

Mr.  Stbange.  Because  It  is  far  superior  to  the  domestic. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  price,  then? 

Mr.  Stbange.  It  is  a  matter  of  price,  but  we  get  so  much  more  for  our  paper 
that  we  can  afCord  to  pay  the  increased  price  for  the  foreign  stock. 

Senator  Smoot.  Where  does  that  come  from? 

Mr.  NoREis.  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Germany. 

Senator  Smoot.  Where  does  the  best  pulp  come  from ;  Sweden  and 
Norway,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  NoERis.  No ;  I  think  the  finest  comes  from  Germany,  from  the 
Waudhof  Mills. 

Senator  Smoot.  He  imports  this  because  it  makes  a,  higher  grade 
of  paper;  not  only  that  he  makes  a  wrapping  paper  in  competition 
with  Swedish  paper? 

Mr.  NoERis.  I  don't  know  what  he  makes. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do;  I  know  he  makes  a  wrapping  paper  and  I 
know  he  requires  sulphite  pulp  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  wrap- 
ping paper  that  comes  in  competition  with  the  Swedish  wrapping 
paper. 

Mr.  NoREis.  The  Kraft  paper? 

Senator  Smoot.  Not  particularly  the  Kraft  paper. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  would  be  made  from  sulphate — the  Kraft  paper. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  say  Kraft  paper. 

Mr.  NoRRis  (continuing  reading)  : 

The  Chairman.  It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Jones,  of  Maine,  that  the  tariff  on 
sulphite  ought  to  be  increased  TOO  per  cent.    What  do  you  say  as  to  that? 

Mr.  Stbange.  I  guess  I  ^ould  have  to  demur. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  need  that  foreign  sulphite  for  the  manufacture  of 
high-grade  paper? 

Mr.  Strange.  There  are  certain  grades  of  paper  that  we  are  making  now 
that  would  be  quite  difficult  for  us  perhaps  to  make  with  any  domestic  that  I 
know  of. 

The  Chairman,  That  is,  the  foreign  sulphite  is  a  little  cleaner? 

Mr.  Stbange.  It  is  better  and  stronger,  very  much  stronger.  We  sell  it  under 
a  test  as  to  strength  and  cleanliness  that  we  can  not  get  with  any  domestic 
that  I  hare  been  able  to  reach. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  made  from  th^  same  material,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Steange.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Spruce  wood? 

Mr.  Steange.  Spruce  or  pine. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  it  be  stronger? 

Mr.  Strange.  Because  they  are  experts  in  chemistry,  and  we  know  nothing 
of  chemistry. 
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Senator  Stone.  Did  I  understand  you  to  read  there  that  he  said 
he  was  in  favor  of  free  pulp  from  Canada  ? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  Free  pulp  and  ground  wood,  as  I  gather  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  He  did  not  say  "  favor  " ;  he  said  he  would  not 
object. 

Senator  Williams.  I  think  he  said  if  you  could  make  a  deal  of 
that  sort  to  make  it.    In  other  words,  he  was  willing  to  violate  logic. 

Mr.  NoERis.  Now,  with  regard  to  a  matter  of  which  Senator  Clark 
spoke,  I  furnished  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  a  statement 
covering  that  very  point  of  the  supply  of  spruce  wood,  or  of  the 
wood  available  for  print-paper  manufacture. 

Senator  Clark.  During  this  hearing?  If  you  did  in  this 
hearing 

Mr.  NoEEis.  Oh,  I  did  not  use  it  during  this  hearing.  No,  not  at 
all.  Mr.  Strange  has  always  maintained,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
gentlemen  who  hare  not  a  very  clear  apprehension  upon  the  subject 
who  have  maintained,  that  news-print  paper  can  be  made  in  every 
State  of  the  Union.  That  was  the  claim  that  was  made  upon  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  by  the  gentleman  who  had  charge  of  the  tariff 
bill.  Now,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  are  only  6  or  7 
States — possibly  9  or  10,  including  the  Pacific  coast — in  which  news- 
print paper  is  made.  Obviously  the  reason  why  it  is  made  only  in 
those  States  and  shipped  thousands  of  miles  is  because  it  can  not  be 
produced  commercially  elsewhere  or  nearer  to  the  place  of  con- 
sumption. The  spruce  belts  are  in  New  England  and  New  York. 
Most  of  Michigan  has  been  cut  out,  and  there  is  some  in  Minnesota, 
northern  Minnesota,  and  some  in  West  Virginia,  and  I  think  along 
the  range  of  mountains  there  possibly  into  North  Carolina — a  pocket 
of  spruce.  I  have  gathered  that  the  southern  spruce  was  rather  soft 
and  punky,  and  not  so  good  for  news-paper  purposes;  that  is,  for  the 
mechanical  pulp,  while  very  good  for  the  chemical  pulp. 

Mr.  Strange  has  gone  off  into  wild  figures  about  wood  in  Idaho.  It 
might  as  well  be  in  the  moon  for  purposes  of  consumption  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  where  most  of  the  news-print  paper  is  used.  And 
he  talks  of  wood  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  South  which  can  be 
used  for  news-print  paper. 

Senator  Williams.  Can  any  other  pine  be  used  except  spruce?  I 
ask  merely  for  information. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  Not  now;  they  may  do  it  some  day.  There  are  ex- 
perimental mills  and  there  is  a  premium  of  millions  of  dollars  upon 
any  process  that  will  make  available  those  woods  for  the  purpose 
of  news-print-paper  manufacture.  The  Government  has  established 
an  experimental  station  in  order  to  help  relieve  this  situation  and  to 
protect  us  from  the  menace  of  the  Canadian  restrictions. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Well,  you  say  that  they  might  as  well  be  in 
the  moon  as  in  Idaho. 

Mr.  NoREis.  Oh,  excuse  me.  Senator. 

Senator  Heybuen.  I  am  not  speaking  for  the  State  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  did  not  intend  to  hurt  your  State  pride. 

Senator  Heybuen.  It  is  not  a  question  of  State  pride.  I  wanted 
to  inquire  as  to  distances.  Is  it  farther  from  Idaho  to  the  Lake 
Superior  country  or  Lake  Michigan  country  than  from  eastern 
Canada  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  do  not  know. 
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Senator  Heybtjrn.  You  have  made  the  statement  that  it  might 
as  well  be  in  the  moon;  I  do  not  know  upon  what  you  based  that 
statement. 

Mr.  NoREis.  Senator,  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  made  that  statement. 
I  should  have  located  that  wood  in  some  other  State. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  think  you  should,  if  you  are  going  to  compare 
distances. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association,  held  in  New  York  February  16,  1911,  the 
paper  manufacturers  had  before  them  Mr.  Harry  Stanley  Bristol, 
of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory.  He  is  the  gentleman  who,  I 
understand,  is  supervising  that  work.    He  said: 

Fully  !)0  per  cent  of  the  wood  iisea  in  this  country  for  the  manufacture  of 
ground  wood  'S  spruce,  one-third  of  which  is  imported  from  Canada.  Ttiese 
imports  have  been  gradually  increasing  for  a  number  of  years,  and  tlie  nite 
of  the  imported  spruce  consumed  to  domestic  spruce  has  also  been  on  the 
increase. 

Senator  Clark.  I  heard  that.  Now,  if  you  are  coming  to  the 
specific  information,  I  would  like  to  know  the  amount  we  now  have 
in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Strange  spoke  quite  at  length  of  the 
amount  of  spruce  we  still  have.    I  want  to  get  your  views. 

Mr.  NoERis.  The  only  information  I  have  is  that  which  was  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Pinchot  to  the  committee,  and  which  I  have  put  into 
my  brief  and  submitted  to  this  committee. 

Senator  Clark.  That  would  not  be  at  all  conclusive  to  me,  because 
I  have  known  Mr.  Pinchot  to  mark  forest  reserves  in  stakes  that  he 
has  had  to  go  12  miles  to  get. 

Mr.  NoRRis  (reading  from  Mr.  Bristol's  statement). 

The  meaning  of  this  does  not  have  to  be  explained  to  those  familiar  witli  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry,  and  none  understand  more  clearly  than  the  manu- 
facturers of  news  paper  what  the  ultimate  end  will  be  if  this  state  of  affairs 
continues.  Under  present  commercial  conditions  the  news-print  industry  is 
absolutely  dependent  upon  ground  wood.  Ground  wood  means  spruce  and 
water  power,  and  Canada  has  the  advantage  of  us  in  both. 

The  final  result  of  continuing  under  present  conditions  is  plain  and  has  been 
pointed  out  again  and  again,  namely,  our  ground-wood  industry  will  be  trans- 
ferred across  the  border  line. 

Gentlemen,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  indulgence  and  patience. 

Senator  Simmons.  Mr.  Norris,  before  you  retire,  I  remember  Mr. 
Strange's  statement  to  the  committee  during  the  regular  session  about 
this  matter.  My  recollection  is  that  he  stated  then  very  emphatically 
that  nearly  all  kinds  of  pine  grown  in  the  South  could  be  used  in 
making  print  paper.  I  underwood  him  to  mean  economically  used 
for  that  purpose.  I  think  I  asked  him  if  he  was  quite  sure  about 
that. 

Senator  Williams.  Who  was  that  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Mr.  Strange — Gov.  Strange,  I  think. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Lieut.  Gov.  Strange. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  he  said  he  was  quite  certain.  I  understand 
you  are  saying  that  he  was  wholly  mistaken  about  that,  and  that 
the  only  kind  of  pine  grown  in  this  country  that  can  be  economically 
converted  into  news-print  paper  is  spruce  pine.  Is  that  what  you 
say? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Spruce,  with  a  very  slight  admixture  of  balsam,  I 
think.     They  used  to  put  in  about  10  per  cent  of  balsam  that  was 
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cut  in  the  woods  at  the  same  time.  But  spruce  is  the  material  that 
makes  the  ground  wood  which  we  use.  I  think  there  is  some  kind  of 
a  pine  grown  in  Norway  or  Sweden  which  does  make  a  pulp. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  German}'  ? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  And  Germany.  But  no  one  of  them  is  sending  or 
has  sent  any  pulp  here  except  during  a  recent  famine,  when,  because 
of  drought  or  some  other  conditions,  the  market  was  starved  and  pre- 
miums were  paid  for  even  Norwegian  pulp;  but  I  understand  it  does 
not  compare  in  printing  quality  with  the  American  or  the  Canadian 
pulp,  and  that  is  the  explanation  of  the  higher  price  which  the  Cana- 
dian and  American  paper  can  obtain  in  the  London  markets. 

Senator  "Williams.  Eegardless  of  what  can  be  done  in  the  future, 
isn't  it  true  that  the  wood  that  is  to-day  used  is  90  per  cent  spruce 
and  10  per  cent  balsam  ? 

Mr.  NoERis.  Ninety  per  cent  spruce ;  I  don't  know  about  the  balsam. 

lly  authority  is  this.  The  Report  on  Pulp  Wood  Comsumption, 
Forest  Products,  No.  1,  for  the  year  1909,  which  undertakes  to  give 
the  quantities  consumed  by  States,  showing  the  spruce,  hemlock,  and 
poplar,  the  quantities  used  for  the  various  processes — the  mechanical 
pulp,  the  sulphite,  and  the  soda  pulp. 

Senator  Smoot.  Does  that  give  the  percentage  of  spruce,  hemlock, 
and  poplar  ? 

Mr.  NoEKis.  It  gives  the  quantities  of  spruce  and  hemlock  and 
poplar  consumed  to  pine,  balsam,  white  fir,  beech,  slabs,  and  mill 
waste,  by  States. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  can  figure  the  percentage  if  you  have  the 
quantities. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  And  also  each  kind  of  wood  by  the  various  processes. 
Now,  I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  the  mechanical  pulp. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  the  consumption  of  lumber  for  all 
purposes  ? 

Mr.  NoERis.  Pulp-wood  purposes. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  the  committee  to  understand,  then,  that 
90  per  cent  of  the  spruce  applies  only  to  the  mechanical  pulp  ? 

Mr.  NoREis.  Oh,  yes ;  because  a  very  considerable  part  of  sulphite — 
but  I  had  better  give  you  the  figures  on  the  mechanical.  There  are 
1,246,000  cords  of  wood  used  for  mechanical  pulp,  of  which  806,000 
are  spruce  domestic  and  317,000  spruce  imported,  which  would  be  a 
total  of  1,123,000  cords  of  spruce  out  of  1,246,000.  That  is  on  page 
10  of  the  Pulp  Wood  Consumption  Report  for  1909—1,123,000  cords 
of  spruce  out  of  a  total  of  1,246,000  cords  of  all  kinds  of  wood  used 
in  the  mechanical  processes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  the  sulphite? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  sulphite— there  was  a  total  used  of  2,183,000  cords, 
of  which  844,000  was  domestic  spruce,  and  451,000  was  imported 
spruce,  which  would  make  a  total  of  1,295,000  out  of  2,183,000  total. 
Two  million  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand  cords  of  pulp 
wood  used  to  make  sulphite  pulp,  of  which  1,295,000  cords  of  spruce 
wood  were  used. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  I  want  is  the  percentage  of  wood. 

Mr.  NoERis.  That  would  be  about  60  per  cent  of  the  sulphite  pulp 
made  from  spruce  and  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  mechanical  pulp 
made  from  spruce. 
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Senator  Clark.  How  much  mechanical  pulp  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  These  are  the  cords.  Substantially,  as  I  gather,  there 
is  a  ton  of  mechanical  pulp  to  a  cord 

Senator  Clark.  Is  there  more  or  less  sulphite  than  mechanical 
pulp  used? 

Mr.  Norris.  In  news-print  paper  80  per  cent  of  the  paper  is  me- 
chanical pulp  and  20  per  cent  of  it  is  sulphite  pulp. 

Senator  Clark.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  get  straight  in  my 
mind. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  more  of  sulphite  used  for  all  sorts  of 
paper  making  than  there  is  of  mechanical  pulp  ? 

Mr.  NoREis.  There  are  more  cords  used,  but  less  tonnage  of  pulp. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  I  said.  We  were  talking  about 
wood,  and  therefore  I  say  there  is  nearly  twice  the  amount  of  wood 
used. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Not  twice. 

Senator  Smoot.  Very  close  to  it. 

Senator  Williams.  Then  it  does  not  enter  into  the  making  of 
print  paper,  does  it? 

iMr.  Norris.  To  an  extent — one-fifth  of  the  material  in  the  news- 
pij-int  paper. 

Senator  Williams.  As  far  as  the  news  paper  is  concerned  it  is  80 
per  cent  mechanical  and  20  per  cent  sulphite.  In  the  other  papers- 
wrapping  paper  and  various  other  sorts — the  percentage  of  the  sul- 
phite is  larger?     Is  there  any  paper  made  altogether  out  of  sulphite? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Oh,  yes ;  these  book  papers  are  sold  upon  the  repre- 
sentation that  there  is  no  ground  wood  in  them.  I  think  the  West 
Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  makes  the  representation.  I  doubt  if 
it  could  grind  the  wood  into  mechanical  pulp  in  West  Virginia. 

Senator  Williams.  AVhat  do  you  mean  by  having  no  ground 
wood  in  them? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Altogether  chemical  pulp;  it  might  be  sulphite;  it 
might  be  a  mixture  with  soda  pulp. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  that  a  fine  paper  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  is  a  higher  grade  than  the  news-print  papfer. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  that  like  this  light  India  paper  that  they 
make  these  very  light  books  out  of  ? 

Mr.  Norris.  I  am  not  sufficiently  informed  on  that  quality  of 
papers.  Let  me  qualify  my  statement  that  I  made  that  it  was  80 
per  cent  and  20  per  cent 

The  Chairman.  The  hour  of  12  o'clock  has  almost  arrived,  and  I 
suppose  the  committee  will  have  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  Norris.  I  am  through,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Stone.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Hastings  to  say  that  when  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  him  to  appear  here  the  committee  was 
not  informed.  Owing  to  conditions  in  the  Senate,  the  committee 
will  have  to  stand  adjourned  until  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 
That  is  the  best  I  can  do. 

Mr.  Hastings.  May  I  ask  the  committee  if  they  will  hear  for  a  few 
moments  Mr.  Aldrich,  of  Beloit,  Wis.,  who  is  a  manufacturer  of 
paper-mill  machinery  ?  I  am  sure  it  will  not  take  more  than  five 
minutes,  and  it  is  very  important,  as  he  is  the  only  machinery  man 
here,  and  the  effect  of  this  business  is  important  as  relates  to  the 
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manufacturer  of  paper-mill  machinerj'  and  is  closely  related  to  paper 
production.  He  must  go  away  this  evening  and  will  be  glad  to  be 
heard  now. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  will  occupy  only  five  minutes,  I  suppose  some 
of  the  committee  will  remain  to  hear  him. 

STATEMENT  OF  ALONZO  ALDRICH,  OF  BELOIT,  WIS. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  AiiDRiCH.  Paper  machines. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  will  you,  in  a  very  few  words,  make  your 
statement,  and  you  will  be  permitted  to  file  any  additional  statement 
that  you  deSire. 

Mr.  AiDRicH.  In  the  first  place,  we  build  paper  machinery,  and  of 
course  our  entire  business  depends  upon  paper  mills — both  those  that 
are  now  in  use  and  new  ones — and  this  bill,  if  passed  in  its  present 
shape,  will  affect  it  quite  seriously  because  of  the  fact  that  we  depend 
upon  the  mills  entirely  for  our  business,  and  of  course  if  their  busi- 
ness is  not  successful  ours  will  not  be.  That  is  not  an  opinion  of  my 
own  personally  or  a  theory.  The  possibility  of  the  passage  of  this 
bill  has  affected  it  already,  and  I  have  come  here,  fully  a  thousand 
miles,  to  express  my  hope  that,  as  far  as  the  paper  schedule  is  con- 
cerned, it  will  be  amended. 

Senator  Stone.  "Where  are  your  mills  ? 

Mr.  Aldkich.  We  build  paper  machinery  for  the  mills. 

Senator  Stone.  I  say,  where  are  they  located  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Most  of  the  mills  are  in  Wisconsin;  some  are  in 
Minnesota.    Do  you  mean  the  shops? 

Senator  Stone.  The  shops  where  you  make  this  machinery? 

Senator  Williams.  Your  own  shops  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  In  Beloit,  Wis.,  90  miles  from  Chicago.  I  came  away 
hurriedly  or  I  would  have  brought  more  correspondence  in  order  to 
show  the  committee  what  effect  it  already  has  had.  I  hurriedly  got 
two  letters  that  I  could  remember  from  prospective  customers,  and 
if  you  will  permit  me  I  will  read  that  part  of  them  that  refers  to  the 
mills.  Would  you  care  to  have  me  give  the  names  of  the  parties  who 
wrote  the  letters  ? 

Senator  Williams.  Yes;  do  not  read  a  letter  without  giving  the 
name. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  give  it  more  weight  if  you  tell  us  the  name 
of  your  correspondent. 

Mr.  Aldrich.  This  letter  is  from  the  Tomahawk  Pulp  &  Paper 
Mill  Co.,  of  Tomahawk,  Wis.    A  part  of  it  is  as  follows: 

If  we  put  in  a  machine  up  there  this  year  we  will  not  break  ground  until 
after  the  1st  of  July  or  possibly  later.  Of  course,  like  others,  I  want  to  wait 
and  see  what  the  future  has  in  store  for  us  in  the  way  of  reciprocity.  I  will 
surely  take  the  matter  up  with  you  in  ample  time. 

Another  letter  is  from  a  gentleman  in  Carthage,  IST.  Y. 

Senator  Williams.  What  is  his  name? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  His  name  is  Frank  P.  Wilder.  The  letter  is  dated 
February  21,  1911.  In  explanation,  I  will  say  that  this  gentleman 
tvho  corresponded  with  us  finally  said  he  was  about  ready  to  do 
lusiness,  and  I  made  the  trip  from  Wisconsin  to  New  York  to  see 
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him,  and  found  after  I  arrived  that  he  was  not  ready  to  do  any 
business,  and  after  I  returned  home  he  wrote  this  letter — after  I 
asked  him  how  his  plants  were  progressing,  and  this  was  his  reply: 

Your  favor  of  the  ITtli  received  and  contents  carefully  noted.  This  matter 
of  the  machine  has  been  somewhat  delayed  of  late  on  account  principally  of 
the  much-agitated  question  of  reciprocity.  It  has  seemed  best  under  the  cir- 
cumstances to  await  developments  before  going  ahead  with  this  matter. 

We  have  not  heard  from  him  since.  "We  had  other  verbal  state- 
ments to  that  effect  from  several  other  customers,  who  state  to  me 
that  they  will  do  nothing  until  this  bill  passes. 

As  far  as  our  business  is  concerned,  this  bill  would  kill  it  entirely, 
or  seriously  affect  it,  and  I  hope  the  bill  will  be  amended  to  allow 
sufficient  duty  to  protect  the  manufacturers  of  paper. 

I  will  state  further  that  I  have  had  personal  conversations  with  a 
number  of  i^aper-mill  men,  as  business  friends — I  had  no  idea  at 
all  that  I  would  appear  before  this  committee — and  they  stated  to 
me,  as  simply  a  business  proposition,  that  they  had  figured  it  up 
very  carefully,  and  there  was  a  difference  of  from  $4  to  $6  a  ton 
as  between  Canadian  paper  and  American  news  paper. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  make  any  other  machinery  except  ma- 
chinery that  goes  to  these  paper  mills? 

Mr.  Aldeich.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  adjourn  until  10  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning. 

(Accordingly,  at  12  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.  m.,  the  committee 
adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Thursday,  May  25,  1911,  at  10  o'clock 
a.  m.) 
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RECIPROCITY  WITH  CANADA. 


CJOMMITTEE  ON  FiNANCE,  UnITBD  StATES  SeNATE, 

Washington,  D.  0.,  Thursday,  May  2S,  1911. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Boies  Penrose  in  the 
chair. 

Present:  Senators  Penrose  (chairman),  Cullom,  Lodge,  McCum- 
ber,  Smoot,  Gallinger,  Clark,  Heyburn,  and  Stone. 

The  committee  thereupon  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  H.  E. 
4412,  an  act  to  promote  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Chaieman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  Mr.  Hastings, 
we  might  as  well  go  on  with  your  party. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Hobbie,  of  Green- 
wich, N.  Y. 

STATEMEITT  OF  ME.  WILLIAM  R.  HOBBIE,  OF  GREENWICH,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  your  full  name  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Hobbie.  William  Robert  Hobbie. 

The  CHAiEsrAN.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Hobbie.  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Hobbie.  Manufacturer  of  toilet  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  go  on  and  explain  to  the  committee  your 
objections  to  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  HoBBEE.  I  will  not  take  but  a  moment  of  your  time,  gentlemen, 
because  the  thing  all  hinges  upon  a  single  condition.  Our  paper  is 
the  wood  toilet-paper  industry  of  America.  It  is  made  entirely  from 
sulphite  and  ground  wood.  Canada  is  the  ultimate  source  for  those 
materials,  and  any  discrimination  in  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  materials  where  Canada  has  the  advantage  of  $5  a  ton  must  in- 
evitably result,  if  this  treaty  goes  into  effect,  in  transferring  our 
business  to  Canada.    That,  in  brief,  is  my  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further  to  add  ? 

Mr.  HoBBiB.  There  is  another  feature.  The  tariff  on  mechanical 
papers — 4  cents  a  pound,  which  meets  all  conditions — compels  us 
to  pay  a  duty  of  25  per  cent.  Even  after  Canada  takes  our  market, 
if  we  try  to  send  some  paper  to  Canada,  in  addition  to  losing' our  own 
market  we  have  to  pay  25  per  cent  more  to  get  into  Canada ;  so  we 
are  in  a  dilemma ;  we  are  helpless,  and  it  is  virtually  a  confiscation  of 
our  interests. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  Are  you  in  favor  of  removing  the  tariff  on 
paper,  generally? 
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Mr.  HoBBiE.  I  think  under  present  conditions  we  are  all  much  bet- 
ter off  to  remain  as  we  are,  because 

Senator  Heybtjen.  That  is,  with  the  present  duty? 

Mr.  HoBiUE.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  present  duty. 

Senator  Heybuen.  You  think  there  is  nothing  gained  by  trading 
free  paper  with  Canada? 

IMr.  HoBBiE.  Nothing  is  gained;  because  we  to-day,  by  internal 
competition,  are  Felling  paper  at  the  price — at  less  than  the  price 
Canada  could  come  in  here  for.  With  free  paper  coming  in  from 
Canada,  they  could  drive  every  American  manufacturer  of  wood 
toilet  paper  out  of  business. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Then  you  are  not  in  favor  of  removing  the  duty 
on  paper  from  Canada? 

Mr.  Hobbie.  N"o,  sir. 

The  Chaieman.  The  next  gentleman,  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Gamble,  of  Brownville,  N.  Y. 

STATEMENT  OE  MR.  J.  MUNSON  GAMBLE,  OF  BROWNVILLE,  N.  Y, 

The  Chaiejiax.  "Will  you  state  your  full  name  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Gajebij;.  J.  Munson  Gamble. 

The  CHAiETifAN.  Do  yon  reside  at  Brownville? 

Mr.  Gamble.  My  residence  is  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

The  Chaii!:max.  "Where  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Gamble.  Brownville,  K.  Y. 

The  Chaieman.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Gamble.  Manufacturing  manila  board — tag  board. 

The  CiiAiRjtAx.  Will  you  go  on  and  state  your  views  to  the  com- 
mittee ? 

Mr.  Gajible.  We  feel  that  if  the  duty  on  paper  is  removed  it  can 
have  no  other  result  than  to  ruin  our  business.  We  manufacture  our 
product  from  the  same  material  that  news-print  paper  is  made 
from — ground  wood  and  sulphite — and  if  the  present  duty  is  taken 
off  it  must  spoil  our  business.  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  was 
no  reason  for  the  advance  in  price  of  news-print  paper,  which  is  the 
one  that  has  been  under  discussion,  but  I  think  that  the  same  con- 
ditions that  apply  to  our  paper  apply  to  that,  and  I  would  like  to 
give  some  figures,  which  I  took  from  our  cashbook.  showing  what  the 
advance  in  costs  has  been  in  the  last  five  years.  In  1903  the  wood 
for  manufacture  of  ground-wood  pulp  cost  us  $8.70  per  ton.  In 
1910,  seven  years  later,  that  same  wood  cost  us  $1-2.69  per  ton,  or 
about  $4  a  ton  more. 

In  liiQ'i,  the  year  our  mill  began  operations,  our  average  daily 
wage  was  $1.78.  At  the  present  time  our  average  daily  wage  is 
$2.34,  an  increase  on  the  average  of  56  cents  per  day  that  we  are  pay- 
ing in  wages.  I  think  that  those  figures  give  sufficient  reason  for  the 
additional  price  in  the  cost  of  all  papers  made  from  wood  pulp. 

Senator  Claek.  Does  that  increase  in  the  wage  scale  apply  to  all 
classes  of  your  employees? 

Mv.  Gajeble.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clark.  Skilled  and  unskilled  alike? 

Mr.  Gamble.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Does  your  mill  run  on  the  eight-hour  system? 
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Mr.  Gainible.  No  ;  on  the  two-tour  system ;  10  hours  a  day  for  day 
laborers.  There  is  another  point  that  I  would  like  to  bring  out.  I 
am  not  sure  that  it  applies  to  news-print  paper,  but  I  think  it  does. 
That  is  the  position  that  the  buyer  of  paper  seems  to  take. 

Senator  Hjjtburn.  I  think  you  had  better  put  into  the  record 
what  5'ou  mean  by  the  two-tour  system.  All  who  read  it  may  not 
understand  Avhat  j-ou  mean  by  that. 

Mr.  Gamble.  A  paper  mill  is  operated  24  hours  a  day.  Some  mills 
operate  under  the  two-tour  system,  which  means  two  shifts  of  men, 
one  for  the  day  and  one  for  the  night.  Other  mills  operate  under 
the  three-tour  sj'stem,  which  means  an  eight-hour  day. 

Senator  Heyburn.  In  other  lines  of  business  that  is  spoken  of  as 
the  8-hour  shift,  the  10-hour  shift,  and  the  12-hour  shift  ? 

Mr.  Gamble.  We  have  virtually  a  12-hour  shift. 

Senator  Stone.  A^Tiat  is  the  nile  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Gaimble  I  do  not  think  that  you  can  say  that  there  is  a  rule. 
On  the  larger  fast-running  news  machines  I  think  the  majority  are 
on  the  two-tour.  On  the  slower  machines — for  instance,  our  stock 
is  necessarily  run  slow — I  think  the  rule  is  the  three-tour. 

Senator  Stone.  Three? 

Mr.  Gamble.  Of  course,  with  the  swift-running  machines 

Senator  Stone.  Let  us  see  if  we  have  it  right.  You  say  that  with 
the  slow,  heavy-running  machines 

Mr.  Gamble.  I  mean  two-tour  with  the  slow-running  machines; 
with  the  fast-running  machines  three-tour,  because  work  on  those 
machines  is  more  straining,  nervous,  requires  more  watchfulness 

Senator  Stone.  I  understand. 

ilr.  Gamble.  And  closer  attention. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Ball,  Mr.  Chairman,  Carthage,  N.  Y. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  W.  0.  BALL,  OF  CARTHAGE,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  full  name. 

Mr.  Ball.  W.  O.  Ball. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Manufacturer  of  tissue  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  make  your  statement  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Ball.  As  a  representative  of  the  manufacturers  of  tissue 
paper — that  is,  of  the  cheaper  grades,  made  from  ground  wood — we 
feel  that  if  the  duty  is  taken  off  from  the  paper  coming  into  the 
United  States  from  Canada  our  business  will  be  very  greatly  in- 
jured. In  fact,  we  think  that  in  time  it  would  be  entirely  eliminated, 
and  the  investment  we  have  in  our  properties  would  be  entirely  lost. 
Now,  I  have  been  buying  pulp  wood  from  Canada  a  great  many  years 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  difference  in  cost  of  wood  betwen  Canada  and 
the  United  States  has  increased  $4  per  cord,  which  means  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $6  per  ton  of  paper.  It  is  impossible — I  think  any 
fair-minded  man  will  admit  that  it  is  impossible  to  compete  with  any 
company  that  has  such  cheaper  raw  material.  They  have  cheaper 
raw  material  in  Canada  and  we  can  not  compete  against  them  with- 
out a  protective  duty,  and  it  is  simply  a  question  whether  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Senate  think  it  is  worth  while  preserving  this  industry 
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in  the  United  States  or  taking  off  the  duty  and  letting  it  go  to 
Canada. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea,  approximate  or 
otherwise,  of  what  the  capital  represented  by  the  industry  of  tissue 
paper  in  the  United  States  is  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes ;  I  would  say  about  $6,000,000  or  $7,000,000. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Have  you  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  people 
employed  in  the  industry? 

Mr.  Ball.  I  have  not. 

Senator  Stone.  What  kind  of  pulp  is  that  paper  made  of? 

Mr.  Ball.  The  same  kind  that  other  grades  of  news  paper  are  made 
from — ground  wood  and  sulphite.  Of  course  it  takes  a  larger  per 
cent  of  sulphite  on  account  of  the  lightness  of  the  sheet. 

Senator  Clabk.  Sulphite  gives  it  strength? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  sir.  The  price  is  about  the  same  and  the  material 
is  the  same. 

Senator  Stone.  Where  is  your  mill  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Carthage,  N.  Y. 

Senator  Stone.  What  is  its  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  We  make  about  50  tons  a  day. 

Senator  Stone.  How  much  does  it  cost  per  ton? 

Mr.  Ball.  How  much  does  it  cost  per  ton  ?  At  the  present  time 
it  costs  all  we  are  getting — about  3^  cents  a  pound ;  about  $70  a  ton, 
I  would  say. 

Senator  Stone.  $70  a  ton?  How  many  mills  are  there  in  the 
United  States  making  tissue  paper? 

Mr.  Ball.  I  do  not  know  the  number.  There  are  quite  a  large 
number  of  mills.  You  must  understand  that  a  machine  making  tis- 
sue paper  makes  a  very  small  quantity.  It  does  not  make  to  exceed 
3  tons  a  day,  on  account  of  the  very  light  weight  of  paper,  and  you 
can  not  run  the  machines  as  rapidly. 

Senator  Stone.  I  thought  you  were  making  tissue  paper  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  I  am. 

Senator  Stone.  And  any  other  kinds? 

Mr.  Ball.  No. 

Senator  Stone.  You  say  a  machine  makes  about  3  or  3|  tons  a 
day? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Senator  Stone.  You  are  running  about  five  machines? 

]Mr.  Ball.  Four. 

Senator  Stone.  Wliat  is  the  total  output  of  all  the  tissue-paper 
machines  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Ball.  I  think  something  over  300  tons  a  day — about  250  tons 
of  wood  tissue.  Of  course  there  are  various  grades  of  tissue— wood 
tissue  and  tissue  made  from  hard  stock,  fine  tissue — but  I  am  speak- 
ing of  tissue  paper  made  from  ground  wood  and  sulphite,  and  there 
are  about  250  tons  per  day  made  of  that  kind  of  paper. 

Senator  Stone.  Taking  3^  tons  per  machine  on  an  average,  that 
would  take  about  60  machines  engaged  on  that  work,  approximately. 

Mr.  Ball.  Approximately,  yes. 

Senator  Stone.  'V^Tiat,  if  you  know,  is  the  highest  output  of  a 
thoroughly  up-to-date  modern  machine  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  I  do  not  think  it  exceeds  3^  tons.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
mill — any  machine  making  tissue  paper  that  weighs  10  pounds  to 
the  ream  making  more  than  3J  tons. 
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Senator  Stone.  That  is  the  best-made  machine  now  running  ? 

Mr.  Bauu  At  the  present  stage  of  the  art. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  this  $3.50  per  ton — I  mean  per  hundredweight — 
is  that  an  average  of  the  production  of  these  60  machines  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  I  am  not  able  to  say  about  that.  You  must  under- 
stand tissue  paper  is  not  news  paper.  All  news  paper  is  of  approxi- 
mately the  same  weight,  approximately  the  same  grade  of  paper. 
Tissue  paper  varies  in  weight,  quality,  color,  in  various  ways — there 
is  a  great  multiplication  of  the  different  grades  of  tissue  paper. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  any  of  this  paper  being  made  in  Canada  * 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  know  the  output  of  the  Canadian  mills  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  No,  sir;  but  I  do  know  the  mills  in  Canada  now  are 
anticipating  availing  themselves  of  the  American  market  in  case  this 
treaty  goes  into  effect. 

Senator  Stone.  You  mean  somebody  is  talking  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  what  I  mean,  exactly. 

Senator  Smoot.  "What  is  the  lowest  priced  tissue  paper  used  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  About  3  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  the  highest  priced? 

Mr.  Ball.  About  4  cents  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  percentage  of  your  mill  production  would 
come  in  imder  the  4  cents  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  At  the  present  time  every  pound  of  it.  Every  pound 
would  be  under  4  cents  a  pound  at  the  valuation  of  the  mill  in  Can- 
ada, the  shipping  point,  so  that  they  could  compete  with  us  on  every 
pound  of  paper  we  make. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  know  how  much  it  costs  per  hundred  or  per 
ton  to  make  tissue  paper  in  Canada  as  compared  with  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  sir;  based  on  the  difference  in  cost  of  wood,  it 
would  be  about  $6. 

Senator  Stone.  The  difference,  then,  consists  in  the  higher  price  of 
wood? 

Mr.  Ball.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Stone.  The  other  items,  taken  all  together  and  added  up, 
are  practically  negligible  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  I  assume  there  is  not  very  much  difference.  I  believe 
that  the  chief  difference  in  the  cost  is  almost  entirely  in  the  differ- 
ence in  the  value  of  the  raw  material. 

Senator  Stone.  If  you  got  your  raw  material  cheaper 

Mr.  Ball  (interposing).  What  is  that? 

Senator  Stone.  Suppose  you  got  your  raw  material  cheaper  and 
got  it  substantially  at  the  same  price  that  the  Canadian  manufac- 
turer gets  his,  would  you  be  able  under  existing  conditions  to  com- 
pete? 

Mr.  Ball.  We  can  not  get  it. 

Senator  Stone.  I  say  if  you  did. 

Mr.  Ball.  Oh,  if  we  got  the  raw  material  at  the  same  price,  but 
that  is  not  possible,  because  if  we  get  the  wood  from  Canada  we 
have  to  pay  more  than  the  man  who  has  the  wood  there  at  his  door. 

Senator  Stone.  You  mean  the  difference  in  the  transportation 
charges  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 
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Senator  Stone.  And  does  he  not  have  to  pay  freight  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  He  does  have  to  pay  freight  on  the  paper,  but  not  on 
his  virood;  but  his  freights  to  the  markets  of  this  country  are  prac- 
tically the  same  either  to  Boston  or  Chicago  or  New  York  as  they  are 
from  our  shipping  points.     I  think  it  has  been  shown  here— — 

Senator  Stone.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  news 
paper,  for  instance — I  assume  that  the  same  rule  would  apply 

Mr.  Ball.  It  does ;  he  gets  the  same  rate. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  would  cost  as  much  to  ship 
a  ton  of  news  paper,  for  instance,  from  the  Canadian  mills  to  New 
York  City  or  Boston  as  it  does  from  the  mills  of  Maine  or  New  York, 
to  those  markets? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  sir;  I  mean  to  say  that  the  present  freight  rates 
from  the  mills  making  news  paper  in  Canada  to-day  to  Chicago  or 
other  western  points  is  identical  with  the  freights  on  the  same  class 
of  paper  made  in  Maine — that  the  freight  from  those  mills  to  New 
York  City  is  a  trifle  more,  and  also,  I  think,  it  is  a  trifle  more  to  Bos- 
ton, but  not  materially  greater. 

Senator  Stone.  About  75  cents  to  $1  a  ton  more,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Ball.  I  understand  that  the  average  is  something  like  75  . 
cents — I  think  it  was  so  stated.    It  is  less  than  that  now. 

Senator  Stone.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Aethuk  C.  Hastings.  I  now  have  pleasure  in  introducing 
Mr.  C.  I.  McNair,  of  Cloquet,  Minn. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  C.  I.  McNAIR,  OF  CLOQUET,  MINN. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  McNaie.  I  am  a  paper  manufacturer. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  paper  do  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  McNair.  News-print  paper.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  time  has 
been  more  devoted  to  the  practical  side  of  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
and  perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  discuss  some  of  the  differences  and  com- 
parisons that  I  have  run  across  in  my  own  experience  in  different 
costs  of  manufacture,  which  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Yesterday  I  noticed  some  confusion  in  how  paper  is  made,  and, 
if  I  may,  I  think  I  can  explain  rather  simply  to  the  committee  the 
way  some  of  the  misconceptions  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  arise. 

While  the  actual  process  is  extremely  intricate,  if  you  will  imagine 
that  you  have  taken  a  piece  of  wood,  held  it  against  a  grindstone 
with  great  force,  putting  a  little  water  on  the  grindstone,  you  catch 
the  filings  from  that  wood,  and  that  is  ground-wood  pulp.  We  take 
other  wood  and  put  it  in  what  we  call  a  digester,  or  put  it  in  a  boiler 
rather.  Now,  wood  can  be  boiled  and  reduced  to  pulp  matter  as 
easily  as  parsnips  can  be  boiled  and  reduced.  We  put  in  chemicals 
with  the  wood.  The  resulting  material  after  boiling — I  am  talking 
about  sulphite  now — is  a  chemical  pulp  or  sulphite  pulp.  We  take 
these  two  pulps,  mix  them  together  in  news-print  paper,  approxi- 
mately in  the  proportion  of  80  per  cent  ground-wood  pulp,  which 
you  can  readily  see  has  a  short  fiber,  and  20  per  cent  of  this  chemical 
pulp,  which  has  a  long,  stronger  fiber,  and  looks  a  good  deal  like  the 
fiber  in  a  Japanese  napkin.  We  mix  these  two  pulps  together. 
There  are  certain  materials,  such  as  clay  and  sizing,  which  are  of 
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minor  importance,  and  coloring  material — we  mix  the  two  pulps  to- 
gether in  water,  say  from  90  to  95  per  cent  water. 

Now,  imagine  that  you  hare  a  very  fine  wire  sieve  with  a  box 
around  the  four  corners  like  a  flour  sieve  or  an  ash  sieve.  Then  you 
put  in  the  bottom  of  that  sieve  or  box  a  very  fine  mesh  of  wire.  If 
you  should  hold  up  any  ordinary  sheet  of  paper  you  can  always 
see  the  very  fine  wire  mark  on  that  sheet.  Imagme  you  have  poured 
this  liquid,  with  the  very  small  quantity  of  fibers,  on  that  sieve.  If 
you  should  shake  that  sieve  in  this  way  [indicating],  the  water  will 
pass  through  the  sieve  and  the  film  of  fiber  will  remain  on  the 
wire.  That  is  a  hand-made  sheet  of  paper ;  that  is  the  old-style  way 
of  making  paper.  We  differ  only  from  that  process,  in  all  the 
evolutions  of  the  paper  business,  by  running  that  wire  sieve  very 
rapidly.  In  the  first  place  we  have  the  wire  sieve,  or  what  we 
know  as  a  "  Fourdreiner  wire,"  as  an  endless  wire  belt.  It  is  run 
very  rapidly  and  in  the  process  there  is  a  side  shake  which  dis- 
tributes those  fibers  and  thereby  molds  the  sheet  of  paper. 

The  paper  is  then  carried  between  squeeze  rolls — we  call  them  in 
the  trade  "  presses."  To  make  it  clear,  they  are  nothing  but  wring- 
ers. The  filmy  sheet  usually  is  passed  through  three  of  these  squeeze 
rolls.  This  paper  in  the  wet  condition  must  be  conducted  by  some 
substance,  and  there  we  use  the  term  "machine  clothing,"  which  is 
long  woolen  felts.  And,  by  the  way,  the  duty  on  felts  to  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  is  somewhere  near  100  per  cent — I  am  not  able  to 
give  you  the  exact  figures — and  to  the  Canadian  manufacturer  about 
45  per  cent.  The  duty  on  these  wires  is  probably  two  or  three  times 
as  much — I  think  I  have  it  exactly — is  45  per  cent  in  this  country. 
The  Canadian  manufacturer  pays  7^  per  cent  for  wires  made  in  Great 
Britain,  22^  for  wires  made  in  France,  and  all  other  countries  25  per 
cent. 

Senator  Clakk.  Does  the  manufacturer  of  paper  purchase  these 
as  supplies  or  as  a  part  of  the  original  machine  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  Supplies.  The  felts  and  wires  are  subject  to  wear 
and  tear  and  constant  renewal. 

Senator  McCumbee.  "VMiat  you  gave  were  the  tariff  charges? 

Mr.  McNaer.  Yes;  just  incidental  to  my  statement. 

Senator  McCumber.  ^Vhsit  is  the  comparative  cost  in  that  country  ? 

Mr.  McNaie.  I  would  assume  the  cost  would  follow  largely  these 
charges.  I  think  entering  into  a  discussion  of  that  would  require 
the  cost  of  making  wires  in  this  country  and  other  countries. 

Senator  McCdmbee.  Do  you  know? 

Mr.  McXair.  I  have  been  offered  wires  at  foreign  points  at  less 
than  we  are  paying  in  this  country. 

Senator  McCumbee.  I  am  not  comparing  with  this  country,  but 
desire  to  know  whether  or-  not  it  costs  the  Canadians  less  for  it  than 
it  does  the  Americans. 

Mr.  McNaie.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  as  I  have  never 
bought  any  there. 

Senator  McCumbee.  It  means  you  have  higher  tariff  in  this  coun- 
try, and  yet  the  cost  to  the  consumer  is  the  same  in  Canada  as  it  is 
here  ? 

Mr.  McNaie.  We  have  found  that  occasionally  to  be  the  case. 

Senator  Clark.  Are  these  supplies  manufactured  in  this  country? 

Mr.  McNaie.  Yes. 
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Now,  the  paper  as  it  comes  from  this  process  is  still  in  a  damp 
condition,  and  then  it  jjasses  around  numerous  drying  cylinders.  As 
the  paper  is  dried  it  is  in  a  very  rough  condition,  and  passes  through 
what  we  call  calender  rolls,  which  are  very  much  the  same  character 
of  rolls  as  those  used  in  a  steam  laundry,  only  there  are  a  great  manv 
more  of  them.  When  the  paper  comes  out  it  is  smooth  and  ready 
for  the  printing  presses.  And,  in  passing,  I  might  remark  there  is 
only  one  advantage  we  have  over  the  newspaper — we  turn  out  a  clean 
sheet. 

I  have  tried  to  explain  the  process  to  you  in  a  simple  manner; 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  you  can  readily  see  that  in  a  process  so  intri- 
cate the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  paper  machine  or  a  paper  mill 
entails  a  good  deal  of  expense. 

Now,  in  the  manufacture  of  ground- wood  pulp  experiences  differ. 
One  man  and  one  mill,  with  different  woods,  will  perhaps  have 
slightly  different  experiences,  but  ordinarily  it  is  one  grade  of  rough 
wood ;  and  that  is  a  point  which  I  do  not  think  was  quite  brought  out 
yesterday.  One  cord  of  rough  wood  will  make,  approximately,  1,600 
pounds  of  air-dry  weight  of  gxound-wood  pulp. 

Senator  Clark.  That  loses  25  per  cent? 

Mr.  McNair.  In  the  barking  of  the  wood,  in  the  loss  by  grinding, 
and  so  forth ;  and,  by  the  way,  the  barking  of  the  wood  is  not  as  seri- 
ous a  matter  as  heretofore,  owing  to  the  improved  machines.  We  are 
constantly  improving  the  character  of  our  machines  and  the  appli- 
ances used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

Of  sulphite  pulp,  practically  2  cords  of  wood  are  required,  in 
round  figures,  for  1  ton  of  paper.  Now,  if  you  will  get  this  propor- 
tion in  your  minds,  80  per  cent  of  a  ton  is  1,600  pounds.  I  said  1 
cord  of  wood  makes  1,600  pounds  of  ground  wood.  Consequently, 
1  cord  of  wood  in  ground  wood  goes  into  paper.  The  statement,  I 
think,  inadvertently  was  made  yesterday  that  a  cord  of  wood  made  a 
ton  of  paper.  A  cord  of  wood  makes  a  ton  of  ground  wood,  prac- 
tically. As  I  said,  2  cords  of  wood  make  1  ton  of  sulphite.  Using 
20  per  cent  sulphite  would  be  400  pounds  of  sulphite  in  that  ton, 
making  80  per  cent  of  ground  wood  and  20  per  cent  of  sulphite.  In 
other  words,  there  is  an  average  of  from  1.4  to  1.5  cords  of  wood  in 
the  1  ton  of  paper. 

Now,  you  have  this  matter  down  to  a  final  analysis,  the  simplest 
way,  from  a  practical  standpoint,  to  put  this  matter  before  you.  If 
the  difference  between  Canadian  wood  and  American  wood  were,  say, 
$4  at  the  mills  as  they  run,  using  a  cord  and  a  half  would  make  ex- 
actly $6  difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing  paper ;  using  1.4 
cords,  it  would  be  $5.60.  There  is  in  the  cost  of  material  a  varying 
figure,  as  I  work  out  the  problem,  using  $4  as  the  difference  in  the 
wood,  of  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  $5.60  and  $6  per  ton  of  paper. 

Yesterday  a  matter  was  referred  to  in  regard  to  what  paper  ought 
to  be  made  for.  It  is  very  easy,  indeed,  to  sit  down,  for  anyone  that 
is  at  all  fond  of  figures,  and  figure  out  on  paper  the  model  mill;  but 
there  is  quite  a  difference  between  the  ideal  and  the  real  and  between 
the  theoretical  and  the  practical. 

Senator  Smoot.  Paper  making  is  the  same  as  every  other  kind  of 
manufacture  in  this  regard? 

Mr.  McNair.  Exactly  the  same  as  every  other  kind  of  manufac- 
ture.    We  are,  perhaps  more  than  most  manufacturers,  dependent 
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upon  the  rainfall.  I  know  of  no  part  of  the  world  where  the  rain- 
fall is  30  inches  every  year.  If  we  could  be  assured  of  a  water 
power — you  see,  it  takes  practically  100  horsepower  to  manufacture 
a  ton  of  paper;  I  am  very  close  to  the  accurate  figures  in  that — I 
say,  if  a  mill  could  be  assured,  if  there  Avere  enough  water  powers 
that  were  available  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  then  the  ideal 
would  certainly  be  real  and  the  theoretical  would  be  practical.  In 
my  own  experience,  at  our  location  we  ordinarily  have  30  inches  of 
rainfall.    Last  year  we  had  17  inches. 

Senator  Clark.  You  supplement  your  water  power  by  other 
power  ? 

Mr.  McNaie.  It  is  not  practical.  We  make  ground-wood  pulp 
with  steam.  As  a  little  illustration  of  that,  we  do  not  charge,  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  ordinarily,  anything  to  the  value  of  the  water 
power.  For  instance,  if  a  man  paid  $6  only  a  year  for  water  power, 
it  would  add  $2  a  year  to  his  cost  of  manufacturing  paper. 

Senator  Clark.  The  Tariff  Board  in  their  figures,  in  speaking  of 
the  mills  they  investigated,  said  they  charged  nothing  for  the  water 
power  ordinarily  except  in  cases  where  they  had  to  purchase  or  rent 
their  water  power ;  if  they  did  own  their  own  water  power  very  few 
of  them  made  any  charge. 

Mr.  McNair.  That  is  accurate,  from  the  experience  I  have  had ;  and 
I  have  never  known  of  any  charge  of  any  mount  being  made  against  a 
water  power. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  at  $30  a  horsepower,  assuming  that  you 
built  a  mill  and  had  $30  a  horsepower,  it  would  practically  add  $10' 
to  the  cost  of  making  paper ;  at  $18  it  would  add  $6.  Get  up  to  $39 
or  $40  and  you  add  about  $13  or  $14  to  the  cost  of  making  paper. 

Senator  Clark.  Would  not  that  depend  on  the  quantity  that  you 
made? 

Mr.  McNair.  Well,  I  am  figuring  on  about  100  horsepower,  Sen; 
ator,  per  ton  of  paper.  It  would  not  make  any  difference  in  the' 
quantity  of  paper  you  made  at  all.  It  takes  about  a  hundred  horse- 
power to  make  a  ton  of  paper,  in  round  figures. 

Senator  Clark.  I  do  not  just  catch  your  mathematics  at  all.  I 
may  be  stupid  about  it. 

Mr.  McNair.  You  are  not  stupid ;  I  have  not  made  it  clear. 

Senator  Clark.  Horsepower  is  a  constant 

Mr.  McNair.  May  I  interrupt  you  ? 

Senator  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  McNair.  You  are  paying 

Senator  Clark.  You  are  paying  so  much  per  annum  for  the  horse- 
power? 

Mr.  McNair.  So  much  per  annum  for  the  horsepower,  for  each 
horsepower. 

Senator  Clark.  For  each  horsepower.  Now,  if  your  mill  runs 
all  the  time  your  horsepower  is  working  all  the  time. 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes. 

Senator  Clark.  And  you  make  more  paper  if  the  mill  is  working 
part  of  the  time  and  your  horsepower  is  idle  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  the  great  difficulty  with  the  process 
of  making  paper. 

Senator  Clark.  Therefore  my  conclusion  that  it  depended  on  the 
amount  of  paper  as  to  how  much  it  costs  per  ton  for  horsepower  is 
correct. 
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Mr.  McNair.  It  takes  practically  the  same  amount  of  power  to 
make  a  ton  of  paper — practically  100  horsei)ower.  Now,  I  will  say 
right  here  that  there  is  another  item  that  adds  to  the  cost  of  mak- 
ing paper.  You  are  charging  nothing  for  horsepower ;  the  water  is 
getting-  lower  in  the  stream ;  you  have  been  disappointed  in  the  rain- 
fall ;  j^ou  have  newspaper  contracts ;  they  must  be  filled,  and  you  may 
find  yourself  up  against  a  very  serious  problem.  You  must  turn  out 
pajDer  for  these  contracts.  In  that  case  we  are  compelled  to  sharpen 
our  grindstones.  The  pulp  is  not  of  as  good  quality.  Then  we  re- 
quire more  sulphite.  The  cost  immediately  advances,  and  that  ad- 
vancing cost,  in  my  own  instance,  last  winter — speaking  of  the  ex- 
tremely low  water  we  had — reached  at  one  time  $10  per  ton,  on  ac- 
count of  that  and  on  account  of  buying  ground  wood  pulp. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  were  compelled  to  pay  out  $35  a  tOii  for 
sulphite  pulp? 

Mr.  McNair.  Compelled  to  pay  a  very  much  higher  price  for 
ground-wood  pulp  than  that  which  we  made.  In  our  plant  we 
make  60  tons  of  sulphite  a  day ;  we  have  a  ground-wood  plant  with 
n  capacity  of  85  tons  a  day.  It  was  originally  put  in  for  70  tons  a 
day,  but  there  is  a  constant  advance  and  application  to  the  practical 
side  of  this  business  by  practical  men,  and  we  have  been  able  to  make 
more  ground  wood  pulp  than  we  built  our  mill  for. 

Referring  to  what  you  stated,  for  instance,  sulphite  at  $30  a  ton, 
just  as  a  base  and  using  20  per  cent,  cost  $6  a  ton  in  paper.  If  we 
are  compelled  to  use  30  per  cent  of  sulphite,  that  would  cost  $9  a  ton 
in  the  paper  of  the  same  price.  If  the  sulphite  we  used  was  at  the 
rate  of  $35  a  ton  it  would  cost,  for  20  per  cent,  $7  in  paper.  If  we 
were  compelled  to  use  25  per  cent,  it  would  cost  us  $8.75  in  paper. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  that  is  where  your  failure  of  water  supply 
comes  in  ? 

Mr.  McNaie.  Yes ;  and  this  is  something  that  the  man  building  his 
mill  on  paper  and  making  his  costs  on  paper  must  not  forget. 

And,  right  in  that  connection,  this  word  "  slusher  "  was  used  yes- 
terday, with  some  amusement  to  the  committee  and  audience,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  was  quite  explained.  In  the  manufacture  of  ground- 
wood  pulp,  if  the  ideal  mill  could  be  built,  there  would  be  plenty  of 
water  power,  so  that  a  mill  could  be  run  constantly  and  the  wood 
ground  it  would  cheapen  the  process;  but  it  is  necessary  on  practi- 
cally all  water  powers — it  would  not  be  feasible — you  could  not  make 
all  the  paper  required  under  ideal  conditions.  We  run  pulp  over 
machines,  which  take  out  a  portion  of  the  water  and  finish  the  pulp 
in  rough  sheets.  Slusher  pulp  is  where  the  pulp  is  not  run  in  rough 
sheets,  but  is  ground  and  practically  run  from  the  grinders  to  the 
machines,  passing  over  a  machine  which  takes  out  a  portion  of  the 
water — there  would  be  too  much  water  in  the  pulp  for  practical  use 
from  the  grinding. 

A  store  of  these  sheets  of  pulp  is  required  and  necessary  against 
the  time  of  low  water.  The  handling  of  that  pulp  entails  an  expense 
of  all  the  way  from  $2  to  $(!  a  ton,  depending  on  local  conditions. 
The  mills  are  compelled  to  buy  pulp,  and  practically  all  mills  at  some 
time,  like  our  own  plant,  have  this  large  capacity  of  ground-wood 
pulp;  and  last  year  we  were  compelled  to  buy  pulp.  Ordinarily,  as 
was  explained  yesterday,  the  pulp  is  about  55  per  cent  water  and 
must  pay  a  profit  to  the  manufacturer  of  the  pulp :  and,  in  addition 
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to  that,  whatever  the  freight  rate  is,  it  being  50  per  cent  water,  tire 
rate  would  be  doubled.  For  instance,  taking  an  8-cent  rate,  there 
would  be  $1.60,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  would  be  $3.20  a  ton.  Xow, 
assume  the  slusher  pulp  at  $10,  for  convenience  of  figuring — which 
would  be  ideal,  I  will  admit.  You  add  to  that  $3  or  $4  freight  and 
handling,  and  you  immediately  find  the  variation  in  the  cost  of 
making  paper  that  practically  all  the  mills  must  contend  with.  I 
do  not  care  where  the  mill  is,  those  varying  costs,  from  a  practical 
standpoint,  of  necessity  must  creep  into  the  business. 

Xow,  I  don't  want  to  take  the  committee's  time  unduly  here.  I 
have  had  some  experiences  of  my  own  in  manufacturing  pulp.  If 
it  will  be  of  any  assistance  to  the  committee,  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
continue. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  would  not  take  long  to  give  the  figures,  would  it  ? 

]Mr.  McXair.  No;  not  long,  Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  Perhaps  you  had  just  as  well  go  on. 

Mr.  IIcNaie.  In  my  own  instance 

•     Senator  Stone.  Don't  you  think  it  could  be  printed  ? 

Mr.  McN.viR.  Perhaps;  but  it  will  take  a  very  few  minutes.  The 
matter  is  absolutely  technical,  and  perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  explain  the 
matters  as  we  go  along. 

Paper  mills,  as  a  rule,  run  every  day  in  the  year  but  Sunday,  day 
and  night,  provided  they  can  secure  stock  and  water-power  condi- 
tions that  will  permit.  We  have  run  in  the  last  9  or  10  years  on  an 
average  of  over  300  days  a  year.  We  have  never  shut  down  our  mill, 
except  for  absolute  repairs  and  renewals.  Our  cost  of  manufacture — 
I  am  using  a  percentage  basis,  which  I  think  is  clearer  than  dollars 
and  cents  to  the  committee — where  we  spent  $100  in  1902,  for  in- 
stance, we  spent  $117  in  1907 — that  is,  total  cost  of  all  articles. 

Senator  Smoot.  1910? 

Mr.  McXaie.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  1910.  I  was  comparing  with  the 
last  year. 

Senator  Smoot.  A^Tiat  was  it  in  1907? 

Mr.  McXaie.  I  will  give  you  each  of  these  years,  right  along. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  might  as  well. 

Mr.  McXair.  $100  in  1902;  in  1903,  $103;  in  1904,  $97;  in  1905, 
$99;  in  1906,  $110;  in  1907,  $126;  in  1908,  $119;  in  1909,  $112;  in 
1910,  $117. 

Senator  Claek.  Did  the  production  increase  in  these  later  years  ? 

Mr.  McNaie.  I  will  be  glad  to  give  you  that  statement  right  now.- 
The  product  of  our  mill — where  we  made,  in  1902, 100  pounds  of  paper, 
in  1903  we  made  102  pounds  of  paper — these  are  on  the  same  ma- 
chines—in 1904,  108  pounds  of  paper;  in  1905,  112  pounds  of  paper; 
in  1906,  120  pounds  of  paper ;  in  1907,  121  pounds  of  paper ;  in  1908, 
126  pounds  of  paper;  in  1909,  130  pounds  of  paper;  in  1910,  143 
pounds  of  paper,  or  an  increase  of  43  per  cent  in  our  production  on 
"the  same  machines. 

Senator  Smoot.  This  is  one  of  the  "  antiquated  "  mills  ? 

Mr.  McNaie.  That  is  a  very  embarrassing  question  to  answer. 
Senator.  I  will  tell  you ;  I  have  been  running  the  practical  end  of 
the  mill.  I  can  not  "talk  depreciation,  perhaps,  as  carefully  and  as 
fluently  as  other  people.  My  idea  is  a  mill  must  be  kept  right  up  to 
date  and  follow  right  along.     The  improvements  that  we  have  placed 
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on  our  machines  have  been  extensive.  I  am  not  afraid  to  travel  if 
I  know  of  an  improvement  or  hear  of  one.  I  go  to  see  it ;  and  if  it  is 
practical,  if  it  works  out,  we  generally  add  it  to  our  plant. 

Senator  Clark.  Is  not  that  necessary  to  keep  in  the  running  of 
this  business  as  in  all  other? 

Mr.  McNaie.  There  seems  to  be  a  misconception.  It  is  not  at  all 
different  from  any  other  business.  I  live  up  not  far  from  Minne- 
apolis and  I  know  the  Minneapolis  people — the  water-power  people 
there.  We  have  water-power  problems  to  solve  together.  I  could 
not  give  you  dollars  and  cents,  but  there  is  a  greater  difference  m 
manufacturing  with  water  power  than  when  they  burn  all  coal.  I 
do  not  know  whether  any  other  business  is  different. 

Senator  Clark.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  manufacturing  busi- 
ness but  what  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest "  applies. 

Mr.  McNair.  I  do  not  think  we  are  an  exception  to  any  other 
business,  and  I  do  not  know  as  many  other  lines  of  business  have 
kept  more  up  to  date.  I  am  not  very  old,  but  when  I  lived  in  New 
York  City  we  manufactured  about  200  pounds  of  paper  an  hour- 
on  a  Fourdrinier  machine.  We  are  making  2,500  pounds  an 
hour  now.  The  old  machine  was  58-inch;  that  is,  trim  of  paper  58 
inches.  Now  we  have  a  trim  of  about  110  or  111  inches.  I  remem- 
ber very  distinctly  when  Mr.  Hastings  and  myself  were  a  few  years 
younger,  in  the  Rochester  Paper  Co.  He  put  in  a  96-inch  machine, 
and  locked  up  the  machine  room — it  was  such  a  rarity ;  but  in  some 
way  I  got  into  his  mill  one  night  and  spent  the  night  there.  I  was 
looking  for  a  small  machine  of  58-inch  trim,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
great  sights  to  see  that  96-inch  machine,  and  he  called  it  the  "big  4" 
in  those  days;  but  these  machines  have  kept  up,  and  they  are  run- 
ning right  along. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  machines  used  in  the 
paper  mills  of  the  United  States  are  up-to-date  machines,  as  a  rule? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  think — of  course  I  have  not  seen  all  the  paper 
machines.  Senator.     I  am  thinking  of  my  own  experience. 

Senator  Stone.  You  are  speaking  of  your  own  mill  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  And  I  have  seen  a  great  many  other  machines.  We 
run  our  machines — our  machines  were  put  in  in  1908  and  1909,  I 
think  it  was — those  machines  have  increased  since  1902,  43  per  cent, 
and  we  are  running  those  machines  500  feet  a  minute — one  498  and 
one  501  feet  a  minute. 

Senator  Stone.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Senator  Stone.  Where  is  that  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  My  own  machines. 

Senator  Stone.  Oh,  your  own? 

Mr.  McNair.  The  majority  of  other  machines  are  kept  up  to  date. 
A  paper  machine  that  has  been  built  within  the  last  12  or  15  years 
is  an  enormously  heavy  piece  of  machinery.  It  is  nearly  200  feet 
long  and  is  built  in  sections  and  built  in  parts.  Now,  there  are  parts 
of  our  machine  that  were  put  in  that  have  been  discarded  4  years, 
5  years,  6  years,  8  years,  and  10  years  ago.  We  have  put  in  other 
parts  heavier  in  order  to  increase  the  speed  and  keep  up  the  efficiency, 
and  as  a  general  rule  I  think  that  it  is  the  same  as  any  other  business, 
as  I  said  before. 
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Senator  Stone.  That  is  right  where  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question. 
Maybe  that  your  mill  and  the  machines  in  it  are  up  to  date.  How 
many  machines  have  you  in  it  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  We  have  two. 

Senator  Stone.  You  have  two.  It  may  be  that  they  are  what 
would  be  termed  up-to-date  machines;  but  if  the  machines  generally 
making  news-print  paper  in  the  United  States,  or  of  that  quality 
and  character,  are  up  to  date,  how  does  it  hajspen  that  some  of  them 
make  over  45  tons  and  running  on  down  to  less  than  7  tons? 

Mr.  McNair.  Well,  I  guess  there  are  very  few  machines  running 
the  lesser  tonnage  that  you  have  stated,  but  machines  are  of  varying 
widths. 

Senator  Stone.  Here  is  one 

Mr.  McXaie  (interrupting).    I  will  tell  you,  Senator- 


Senator  Stone  (continuing).  One  in  this  table  of  less  than  7  tons 
and  one  over  45  tons.    Then  they  run  to  43  tons,  in  round  figures. 

Mr.  jMcXaie.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  Stone.  Seven,  30  tons;  seven,  29  tons;  six,  18  tons;  twelve. 
16  tons ;  one,  7  tons. 

Mr.  McNaie.  That  would  be  probably  or  entirely  due  to  the  dif- 
ferent widths.  Senator,  of  the  machine.  Now,  for  instance,  our 
machines  have  110  and  111  inches  width  of  paper.  A  machine  25 
per  cent  wider  or  25  per  cent  narrower 

Senator  Stone  (interposing).  I  am  speaking  of  news-print  paper 
now. 

Mr.  McNaie.  I  am  speaking  of  news-print  paper;  25  per  cent 
wider  or  25  per  cent  narrower  would  still  have  a  different  resultant 
production. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  there  very  much  difference  in  the  width  of  the 
paper  that  is  made  on  the  modern  machines,  new  and  best  machines? 
Is  it  not  all  about  the  same  width  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  There  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the  paper 
trade.  The  newspaper  uses  rolls  of  varying  widths,  and  one  of  the 
very  best  economic  things  that  we  will  ever  come  to,  between  ourselves 
and  our  newspaper  friends,  is  when  they  get  something  like  a  stand- 
ard size  of  rolls.  We  have  customers,  for  instance,  that  want  rolls 
16  inches  wide,  16^,  16-J-,  17,  and  so  on,  with  the  fractions.  Then 
there  is  another  class  of  rolls  that  are  running  along  all  the  way 
from  30  to  36 ;  another  class  of  from  40  to  44  inches ;  another  grade 
from  60  to  67,  and  then  on  up  to  73  inches.  These  rolls  are  all  of 
different  widths,  and  one  of  the  laws  of  economy  in  the  manufac- 
ture,, as  between  our  customers,  is  that  the  newspapers  begun — and 
they  admit  this  fact  by  making  their  presses  not  to  a  standard. 
There  is  not  a  standard  size.  In  other  words,  you  can  not  make 
paper  as  flour  or  sugar  is  made.  You  can  turn  it  out  and  put  it 
in  store  and  take  it  out  by  the  pound.  I  am  running  to-day  on  a 
certain  size  roll  and  I  am  running  along  to  good  advantage,  and  a 
newspaper  will  telephone  or  wire  that  they  must  have  a  car  of 
another  size.  We  mav  have  it  in  stock — ordinarily  we  try  to  keep 
our  customers  fairly  well  taken  care  of— but  it  is  joossible  we  niay 
have  to  go  to  work  to  make  another  size  rolls.  I  think  I  am  antici- 
pating your  question.  The  paper  is  run  in  large  reels  and  large 
rolls,  and  from  that  cut  by  slitters  into  the  smaller  size  rolls. 
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Senator  Stone.  Now,  it  runs  into  a  large  roll  and  then  it  is  cut  to 
suit  the  customer  ? 

Mr.  McNaie.  To  suit  the  customer. 

Senator  Sto>,e.  A^^en  you  come  to  state  how  many  tons  you  have 
produced  in  a  day  or  a  week  or  a  month,  j^ou  take  each  large  roll,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  McXair.  We  take  the  actual  shipping  weight  of  the  paper,  the 
product  per  day. 

Senator  Stone.  What  becomes  of  what  you  cut  off — is  that  waste? 

Mr.  McNaie.  Well,  in  our  instance  we  practically  have  a  very  small 
proportion  of  waste.  We  manufacture  some  sheet  paper  for  the  coun- 
try newspapers — we  have  quite  a  good  trade  v.ith  them.  That  paper 
is  cut  into  sheets;  and  Ave  also  endeavor  to  dispo-e  of  the  entire 
product  by  working  the  rest  of  it  off  in  school  tablets.  We  sell  paper 
for  the  manufacture  of  school  tablets. 

Senator  Stone.  You  do  sell  most  of  it,  then  ? 

Mr. McNaie.  Yes;  we  practically  sell  all  of  it. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  that  taken  into  account  in  determining  the 
amount  in  tonnage  in  your  production? 

Mr.  McNaie.  Oh,  yes ;  that  is  paper ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  MpNaie.  I  did  not  understand  your  question. 

Senator  Stone.  Thcji,  the  amount  that  you  produce  in  a  day  per 
machine  depends  on  the  weight  of  the  large  rolls  that  is  run  out? 

Mr.  ^NIcNaie.  Certainly — it  depends  upon  the  production  of  the 
machine. 

Senator  Stone.  On  what  the  machine  actually  makes? 

jMi.  McNair.  Just  the  same  as  any  other  product. 

Senator  Stone.  I  thought  so. 

]Mr.  ]McXair.  I  am  sorry  I  misunderstood  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Stuxe.  Are  the  standard  machines,  or  the  best  type  of 
modern  machines  so  constructed  as  to  make  about  the  same  width  of 
rolls,  or  is  not  that  the  rule? 

Mr.  McNaie.  That  is  true  to  a  very  large  extent.  In  our  own 
trade,  it  is  more  economical — in  the  contracts  that  I  have  been 
handling  for  years,  the  exact  width  of  our  machines,  and  owing  to 
our  conditions,  are  more  economical  than  any  other  widths  we  could 
have,  from  the  fact  that  we  get  the  full  width  of  our  machines  with 
those  rolls ;  that  is,  by  making  some  of  all  the  different  rolls  that  wo 
have  to  fill. 

Senator  Stone.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  get  you,  as  an  expert  on  this 
subject,  to  tell  me 

Mr.  McNaie  (interrupting).  I  do  not  know  as  I  can  qualify  as 
to  that. 

Senator  Stone.  You  ought  to  he  able  to  from  your  experience. 
Here  is  one  machine  given  which  makes  over  45  tons,  another  that 
makes  less  than  7  tons.  Now,  do  you  account  for  that  difference  in 
productive  capacity  by  the  fact  that  the  machine  producing  the 
larger  tonnage  runs  a  wider  width  of  rolls  than  the  other? 

Mr.  McNaie.  To  a  large  extent. 

Senator  Stone.  Then,  about  how  wide  would  you  imagine  the  rolls 
were  of  a  machine  making  45  tons  ? 

Mr.  McNaie.  Oh,  I  do  not  know ;  that  might  be  a  machine  with 
a  trim  of  perhaps  160  or  170  inches. 
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Senator  Stone.  160  or  170  inches  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  And  the  other  would  be  about  what  width,  then- 
would  it  be  as  7  compared  to  45  ? 

Mr.  McXaie.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  never  seen  a  machine  making  only 
7  tons  a  day.     I  do  not  think  there  are  very  many  in  the  country. 

Senator  Stone.  There  is  one  given. 

Mr.  McNaie.  I  was  not  aware  of  that.  I  would  not  be  able  to 
answer  about  that  machine.  I  do  not  know  its  conditions.  I  think 
that  is  what  Mr.  Hastings  was  calling  attention  to,  to  straighten  that 
out.    That  was  another  matter  entirely. 

Senator  Ssioot.  I  suggest  only  that  this  is  the  number  of  estab- 
lishments. That  is  one  establishment  that  is  making  45  tons.  That 
is  the  production  in  that  establishment.    There  may  be  two  machines, 

Mr.  McXair.  It  would  be 

Senator  Stone  (interposing).  It  would  not  require  two  machines 
to  make  7  tons. 

Senator  Sjioot.  No;  I  am  speaking  of  45  tons.  I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  more  than  one  machine  making  7  tons,  and  that  a 
very,  very  narrow  machine,  and  perhaps  located  somewhere  olT  iu 
some  remote  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  McNair.  Possibly  that  machine  may  be  making  tablet  paper 
or  hanging  paper — something  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Stone.  I  am  asking  you  if  a  modern  machine  running 
a  width  of  160  or  170  or  180  inches,  running  properly,  can  not  pro- 
duce 56  tons. 

Mr.  ^IcXair.  I  have  never  run  one.  I  think  the  possibilities  are 
there.  I  think  the  possibilities  might  be  there.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  economy  in  all  instances  would  be  there. 

Senator  Six)ne.  When  it  is  stated  here  that  one  establishment  pro- 
duced 45  tons,  would  you  suppose  that  that  was  one  machine  or  two 
machines  or  three  machines? 

^Ir.  McXaie.  That  might  be  two;  I  do  not  know;  I  am  not  sure. 
It  is  all  exactly  like  this — I  see  what  you  are  driving  at.  I  have  not 
seen  the  figures. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  called  the  Senator's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  all  been  figuring  on  45,000  tons  and  6,000  or  7,000  tons  a 
day.    That  is  not  true :  that  is  jDer  year. 

Senator  Stone.  I  know  it  is  per  year. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  150  tons  per  day,  if  they  run  300 
days  per  year;  it  would  be  24  tons  a  day  for  that  one  establishment, 
the  Aery  lowest  one.  That  would  really  depend  upon  how  many  days 
in  a  year.  It  may  have  produced  just  as  many  tons  as  the  other,  as 
the  per  day  production  is  concerned.    This  is  production  per  year. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  you  are  correct  about  that,  but  it  does  not 
change  the  question  I  am  asking. 

Mr.  McNair.  I  understand  you  now,  Senator. 

Senator  Stone.  What? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  think  I  understand  you  now,  Senator. 

Senator  Stone.  That  would  not  change  what  I  am  after  whether 
by  the  year  or  by  the  day.  I  will  just  change  it  now  from  the  day 
to  the  year. 
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Mr.  McNaie.  I  think  I  have  answered  your  question  definitely.  It 
is  the  same  as  any  other  business.  There  is  this  constant  adding  to 
the  equipment  and  keeping  up  of  the  mills,  as  you  say.  In  my  own 
instance,  where  I  have  been  able  to  increase  43  per  cent  since  the  first 
year,  with  the  same  machines,  I  have  added  six  more  dryers  to  each 
machine,  and  our  production  now  has  gone  up  54-J  per  cent  from  the 
first  day  on  this  machine ;  and  I  believe  the  mills,  in  general,  in  talk- 
ing with  the  machinery  men — I  confer  quite  a  good  deal  with  build- 
ers of  machinery  and  like  to  go  to  their  establishments,  and  I  know 
that  the  orders  for  new  paper  machinery  are  pretty  general.  The 
paper  machinery  men  have  been  pretty  busy,  largely  in  adding  to 
the  mills. 

Senator  Stone.  It  figures  out  there,  I  understood  you  say,  some- 
thing under  24  tons  per  day. 

Senator  Clark.  Do  you  refer  to  this  table? 

Senator  Stone.  Yes ;  I  refer  to  the  first  one  mentioned  in  that  table. 

Senator  Clark.  I  was  figuring  on  the  last  one  mentioned.  The 
one  that  you  spoke  of 

Senator  Smoot.  In  the  first  case,  there  is  not  a  question  but  what 
they  would  have  to  have  two  machines,  because  300  days  would  be 
150  tons  per  day,  you  see.  So  there  is  not  a  doubt  about  that  estab- 
lishment, and  the  heading  says  "number  of  establishments."  The 
establishments  would  no  doubt  have  two  machines  to  produce  that 
amount  in  the  year  or  more. 

Senator  Clark.  The  first  one,  Senator,  is  the  first  establishment, 
according  to  figures  here,  produced  150  tons  a  day,  allowing  300 
days  to  the  year,  and  the  last  establishment  at  23  tons  a  day. 

Senator  Stone.  The  first  one,  how  much? 

Senator  Clark.  One  hundred  and  fifty. 

Senator  SaiooT.  So  that  they  may  have  had  more  than  the  two. 

Senator  Stone.  I  want  to  ask  this  question :  If  a  machine  produces 
20  or  24  tons  per  day,  and  that  is  its  capacity 

Mr.  McNair  (interrupting).  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone  (continuing).  Would  you  call  that  an  up-to-date 
machine  ? 

Mr.  McNaie.  It  might  be  an  up-to-date,  first-class  machine,  but 
somewhat  narrower  than  one  producing  30  or  35  tons  per  day.  The 
width  of  the  machine  would  vary  that.  The  only  possible  way  to 
answer  your  question — I  am  not  trying  to  evade  your  question— I 
am  trying  to  make  it  clear  to  you  that  the  width  of  the  paper  on  the 
machine  must  necessarily  have  everything  to  do  with  the  produc- 
tion. If  you  have  a  machine,  for  instance,  a  hundred  inches  wide, 
it  is  one  item;  if  you  have  a  machine  which  is  152  inches  wide,  it 
would  make  just  that  proportion  more  of  paper,  and  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  to  answer  your  question  by  saying  that  is  an 
up-to-date  machine,  because  that  1.50-inch  machine  might  not  be 
as  well  run  as  the  100-inch.  I  think  I  have  made  that  point  clear; 
I  have  tried  to,  at  least. 

Senator  Stone.  What  is  the  general  average  width  of  the  news- 
paper rolls? 

_  Mr.  McNair.  Varying  from  16,  16^  to  16^,  17,  17^,  and  the  frac- 
tions; and  the  next  series  strikes  in  from  30'to  36,  the  next  from  40 
to  44  inches,  the  next  along  in  the  60's,  66,  67,  and  so  on,  up  to  TO, 
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;an(i  to  74.  Now,  the  customer  may  wish  a  certain  margin  on  this 
jpaper 

Senator  Stone  (interposing).  What  kind  of  customers  buy  the 
smaller  rolls? 

Mr.  McNaie.  The  large  and  small  customer.     The  small  width 

Senator  Stone.  You  mean  the  60  or  70  inches  ? 

Mr.  McNaib.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  for  instance,  you  take  the  Wash- 
ington Post ;  I  think  it  was  this  morning 

Senator  Stone.  Yes. 

Mr.  McNaie  (continuing).  Had  an  insert — that  is,  for  instance,  a 
10-page  paper.  The  full  roll  will  print  8  pages.  Then  the  width 
of  the  sheets,  as  you  use  it,  will  have  a  small  roll  inserted  which 
would  make,  ordinarily,  pages  5  and  6. 

Senator  Stone.  Take  the  Post.  What  width  of  paper  would 
it  use? 

Mr.  McNaie._  I  do  not  know  what  width  they  print  from ;  I  do  not 
happen  to  know  the  width  that  paper  uses ;  I  never  made  paper  for 
"them. 

Senator  Stone.  You  see  the  size  of  it  ? 

Mr.  McNaie.  I  do  not  know;  their  presses  might  be  somewhere 
from  30  to  34  or  somewhere  in  the  66-inch  widths,  depending  on  the 
press;  and  66  inches  would  be  four  sheets  printed  and  then  folded; 
and  the  30-inch  class  would  be  four  sheets  and  folded,  and  this  insert 
sheet  would  be  the  half  of  the  34.  Then  there  are  other  presses  that 
run  crosswise  that  take  the  40-inch  group — 40  to  44.  Now,  a  news- 
paper may  wish  paper  43  inches;  his  neighbor  may  wish  to  have  a 
little  different  margin.  He  may  want  it  42|,  and  there  is  where  all 
these  varying  sizes  follow. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  there  are  a  large 
number  of  mills  making  paper  in  this  country  which  are  not  capable 
of  producing  as  much  as  other  mills — of  equal  width  ? 

Mr.  McNaie.  Well,  I  know  this  to  be  a  fact 

Senator  Stone.  You  don't  know  that  that  is  a  fact? 

Mr.  McXaie.  Why,  certainly ;  it  is  due,  in  most  instances.  Senator, 
to  the  varying  water-power  conditions.  I  have  seen  some  of  the  best 
mills  in  this  country — have  known  of  their  producing  very  much  less 
paper. 

Senator  Stone.  You  attribute  it  to  the  water  power  instead  of  the 
quality  of  the  mills. 

Mr.  McNair.  There  are  poor  mills,  but  from  my  experience — and 
I  have  had  more  or  less  experience  in  the  paper  business — I  think 
the  general  trend  of  this  business  has  been  toward  efficiency.  Effi- 
ciency is  a  pretty  hard  question  to  answer.  It  may  be  YO  per  cent  or 
80  per  cent  or  90  per  cent  or  maybe  100  per  cent,  and  it  may  be  50  per 
cent;  but  I  think  if  you  take  an  American  paper  manufacturer,  as  a 
rule,  he  is  pretty  energetic.  Business  has  been  built  up  a  good  deal 
in  the  last  25  years.  There  are  backsliders  in  the  ranks  of  all  manu- 
facturers. 

Senator  Stone.  Where  is  your  mill? 

Mr.  McNaie.  We  are  just  a  short  distance  from  Duluth,  Mmn. 

Senator  Stone.  There  was  about  100,000  pounds  of  news-print 
paper  shipped  into  Canada  during  this  fiscal  year,  or  has  been  up  to 
date.    Did  that  go  from  your  section  ? 
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Mr.  McNair.  I  understand  some  of  that  went  from  Minnesota 
but  I  do  not  know,  Senator.  I  have  shipped  none  to  Canada  and 
know  nothing  about  that  quantity.  I  heard  the  statement  yesterday 
as  you  heard  it,  and  that  is  the  first  that  I  had  ever  heard  of  it. 

Senator  Stone.  You  did  not  ship  any  of  it  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  No  ;  I  shipped  none  to  Canada. 

Senator  Stone.  I  understood  part  of  it  went  to  Winnipeg,  and  I 
presumed,  therefore,  it  went  from  the  mills  up  in  that  region. 

Mr.  McNair.  It  did  not  go  from  my  mill,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
the  statement  made  yesterday  was  correct ;  but  it  is  the  first  I  had 
heard  of  the  fact.     Minnesota  is  a  pretty  large  State,  you  know. 

Senator  Stone.  How  do  you  explain  that  our  news-paper  manu- 
facturers can  ship  paper  at  all  into  Canada  and  pay  a  tax,  I  believe, 
of  15  per  cent  duty;  is  that  the  duty? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  think  it  is. 

Senator  Stone.  Yes ;  15  per  cent  and  the  freight  ?  . 

Mr.  McNair.  Well,  perhaps 

Senator  Stone  (interposing).  How  could  they  manage  to  do  that? 

Mr.  McNair.  Well,  perhaps  in  the  instance  noted  yesterday,  which 
is  the  first  I  have  heard  of  the  fact,  it  may  have  been  shipped  from 
International  Falls,  Minn.,  which  is  only  a  short  distance  from  Win- 
nipeg; but  there  certainly  would  be  a  much  less  freight  rate  from 
that  particular  point  to  Winnipeg  than  there  would  be  across  coun- 
,  try,  but  not  the  reason  of  its  going  there.  I  do  not  know ;  as  I  say,  I 
never  knew  of  the  order.  I  have  not  shipped  any  paper  into  Can- 
ada in  I  do  not  know  how  many  years.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
get  into  Canada.  I  have  been  in  Winnipeg  once  or  twice  to  try  to 
sell  paper,  but  have  been  unsuccessful  in  recent  years.  Senator — that 
is,  in  the  last  few  years. 

Now,  perhaps,  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  wood,  in  my  own  expe- 
rience, might  be  of  interest.  Where  I  paid  $100  for  wood  in  1902, 
in  1903  I  paid  $108;  in  1904,  $114;  in  1905  I  paid  $130;  in  1906, 
$163 ;  in  1907,  $234 ;  in  1908,  $235 ;  in  1909,  $209 ;  in  1910,  $210. 

Senator  Clark.  You  do  not  own  your  own  woodlands? 

Mr.  McNair.  We  have  some  woodlands,  but  not  extensively. 

Senator  Stone.  You  have  a  great  deal  of  spruce  wood  in  northern 
Minnesota  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  spruce  wood  in 
northern  Minnesota.  It  is  nothing  like  as  extensive  in  quantity  as  the 
pine  formerly  was,  although  there  is  a  good  deal  of  pine  left  in 
Minnesota,  as  you  are  aware. 

The  cost  of  various  materials,  which  also  would  affect  and  explain 
the  varying  costs  in  making  paper— without  going  through  the  entire 
years— has  advanced  from  1902,  when  we  paid  $100,  to  practically 
$131  now.  Of  course,  in  the  operation  of  a  paper  mill — I  have  made 
the  statement  that  we  have  increased  our  tonnage  43  per  cent  in  this 
time — the  efficiency  of  the  conversion  of  the  materials  has  been  a  line 
running  the  other  way,  and  whereas  we  paid  $100  in  1902,  in  1909  it 
cost  us  $94. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  did  the  selling  price  do  ?  You  have  manu- 
factured more  and  it  cost  you  less.    AVhat  about  the  selling  price? 

Mr.  McNair.  Our  selling  price,  I  think  I  have  those  figures— the 
selling  price  at  the  mill  m  1902  we  received  at  the  mill  $100;  in 
1903,  we  received  $105;  in  1904,  $105;  in  1905,  $93;  in  1906,  $93;  in 
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1907,  $103;  in  1908,  $107;  in  1909,  $103;  and  in  1910,  $105.  To 
recapitulate  briefly,  starting  in  1902,  at  $100  our  cost  of  manufac- 
turing, where  we  spent  $100  in  1902,  we  spend  $117  now.  Our  selling 
i:)rice,  where  we  received  $100  in  1902,  we  now  receive  $105.  Where 
we  have  made  100  pounds  of  paper  in  1902  we  now  make  143  pounds. 
Our  cost  of  wood,  where  it  cost  us  $100  in  1902,  it  now  costs  us  $110. 
I  do  not  want  to  bore  the  committee  with  too  many  figures,  and  I  am 
willing  to  be  relieved  at  any  time. 

Senator  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question.  I  intended  to  ask 
it  during  the  course  of  Senator  Stone's  interrogatories.  Is  the  paper 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  sold  in  the  open  market — I  mean 
is  there  a  free  competition  ? 

Mr.  McNaie.  Entirely  so,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  and  as  far 
as  I  am  aware  of  anyone  else.  You  can  see  that  we  have  never 
starved  the  market  in  our  instance,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
other  mills  have.  I  am  speaking  largely  for  the  western  mills  that 
I  am  quite  familiar  with. 

Senator  Clark.  I  am  asking  that  in  relation  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  plant. 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clark.  AVith  a  free  and  open  market,  without  a  combi- 
nation of  an\'  sort  in  regard  to  prices  or  to  fixing  the  prices,  from 
the  very  necessities  of  the  case,  a  manufacturer  to  be  successful 
in  his  business  in  paper  or  anything  else  has  to  be  up  to  date  at 
the  best  or  else  he  is  killed  by  competition? 

Mr.  McXaie.  Senator,  that  is  absolutely  true;  and  there  is  a  final 
analysis  in  answering  this  whole  paper  question,  it  seems  to  me. 

Senator  Claek.  The  question  in  my  mind  is  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  market  is  free  and  open  ? 

Mr.  McNaie.  It  is. 

Senator  Claek.  Of  course,  the  statement  has  been  made  here  time 
and  again  that  it  is  not. 

Mr.  McNaie.  I  am  sorry  I  am  not  under  oath  to  answer  your 
questions,  but  you  will  have  to  take  my  positive  statement. 

Senator  Claek.  We  will  take  it  just  the  same,  exactlj-. 

Mr.  McNaie.  The  final  analysis  of  this  whole  paper  question  is 
so  little  different  from  anything  else.  We  use  spruce.  I  do  not 
know  as  we  are  always  going  to  use  spruce  to  make  paper  out  of. 
It  is  a  pretty  progressive  industry.  I  started  to  make  paper  out  of 
rags,  and  then  straw. 

Senator  Stone.  Out  of  what  ? 

Mr.  McNaie.  Rags — news-print  papers. 

Senator  Stone.  What? 

Mr.  McNaie.  E-a-g-s ;  then  from  rye  straw  in  western  New  York. 
We  thought  at  that  time  we  had  all  the  problems  solved  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper.    Now  we  are  manufacturing  paper  out  of  wood. 

I  have  sold  paper  myself  for  $160  a  ton ;  in  fact,  the  last  good  con- 
tract I  made  was  .with  the  Ithaca  Journal,  about  20  or  25  years  ago, 
at  $160  a  ton.  Now,  paper  has  been  decreasing  more  than  you  people 
seem  to  realize,  sometimes.  We  have  dropped  from  $160  and  $200  a 
ton  in  a  comparatively  short  time  down  to  hovering  around  $40  a 
ton. 

Senator  Claek.  Of  equal  quality? 

Mr.  McNaie.  Better  paper.  The  efficiency  of  the  mills  is  better; 
we  keep  up  to  date — that  is,  we  are  required  to  do  that — the  require- 
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ment  of  the  news  paper.  You  understand  we  are  turning  out  a  mate- 
rial that  goes  over  a  printing  press  at  enormous  speed,  and  you  go. 
down  to  an  afternoon  paper 

Senator  Clark.  A  good  deal  of  it  hurt  in  the  printing? 

Mr.  McNaie.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  my  newspaper  friends,  so  I 
have  no  reflection  to  make  whatever ;  but  you  realize  that  this  paper 
goes  over  these  printing  presses  at  an  enormous  speed,  and  you  go  in 
and  you  will  find  at  4.25,  say,  in  the  afternoon  a  mail  must  be  caught. 
The  papers  must  go  to  a  certain  train.  It  leaves  the  pressroom  at 
4.25.  That  does  not  mean  20  minutes  or  10  minutes  after  4.  We 
have  got  to  pretty  nearly  turn  out  rolls  of  paper  that  will  go  over 
those  presses  at  their  high  speed — be  printed,  folded,  counted,  and 
mailed  in  time  for  that.  Now,  there  are  not  very  many  newspapers 
that  will  let  any  other  mills — and  it  speaks  as  much  for  the  efficiency 
for  the  paper  trade  to  state  that  you  get  your  evening  paper  delivered 
at  about  the  same  time  every  day.  The  editions  are  out.  You  let  an 
important  item  of  news  come  over  the  wires,  and  the  special  edition 
is  on  the  street  almost  instantly.  We  never  could  have  done  that 
with  the  old-style  paper. 

Senator  Stone.  Twenty-five  years  ago  you  sold  this  same  kind  of 
paper  at  $160  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  McNaie.  That  is  the  last  good  contract  I  made. 

Senator  Stone.  Twenty-five  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  That  was  the  current  price? 

Mr.  McNaie.  That  was  the  current  price  at  the  time,  and  we  did 
not  figure  quite  as  close  then  on  prices.  It  was  so  much  a  pound, 
and  the  variations  were  a  quarter  cent  and  a  half  cent,  and  often  a 
cent. 

Senator  Stone.  You  really  did  not  care  whether  it  was  10  or  15 
cents  a  pound,  since  you  were  getting  $160.  "What  has  reduced  the 
price  down,  you  say,  around  $40  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  It  is  the  machinery,  the  training  of  men,  and  effi- 
ciency ;  and  when  you  say  that  we  make  better  paper  in  America,  it 
is  a  fact.  It  may  be  a  purely  academic  reason ;  I  think  the  strongest 
reason  for  protecting  this  industry  in  this  country  is  the  very  fact 
that  the  American  manufacturer,  on  the  practical  side  of  his  business, 
makes  the  best  paper  in  the  world — roll  print  paper.  I  will  not 
say  but  what  Canada  may  eventually  and  can  make  just  as  gbod 
paper  as  we  can  here.  I  think  it  would  be  a  foolish  statement  to 
make,  but  this  country  has  done  it,  and  is  doing  it,  and  the  difference 
in  the  cost 

Senator  Stone.  I  admit  the  quality  is  as  good  and  better. 

Mr.  McNair.  Are  not  we  entitled  to  a  little  consideration  from  the 
fact  that  we  have  developed  an  industry  in  this  country  ? 

Senator  Stone.  That  is  very  true  and  a  very  great  consideration. 

Mr.  McNair.  That  is  all  we  want. 

Senator  Stone.  I  want  to  get  from  you  the  cause  of  this  enormous 
reduction  in  the  period  stated.  Did  you  use  the  same  material  then 
as  now  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  It  is  in  the  material ;  it  is  in  process ;  as  I  told  you, 
we  were  making  then 

Senator  Stone.  It  has  come  through  material,  has  it  ?  What  kind 
of  materials  did  you  use  then  ? 
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Mr.  McNaih.  Eags;  and  there  were  not  rags  enough  made  to 
supply  the  American  newspaper. 

Senator  Stone.  You  do  not  use  rags  now  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir.  Then  we  started  to  use  straw;  then  we 
started  to  use  wood;  and  there  can  not  anybody  make  me  believe 
that  the  American  ingenuity,  and  especially  the  young  American 
spirit  of  getting  there,  is  not  going  to  find  fibers  enough  to  make 
paper  out  of  for  the  generations  to  come.     I  am  not  frightened. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  the  materials  you  used  for  making  paper  25 
years  ago  cost  you  any  more  per  ton  than  it  would  now  ? 

iMr.  McXaie.  Certainly,  it  did. 

Senator  Stone.  Hew  much? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  don't  remember  those  figures.  I  should  have  to 
go  back  and  dig  them  up.  _ 

Senator  Stone.  Approximately? 

Mr.  McNaie.  Oh,  I  guess  they  were  worth  all  the  way  from  2^ 
to  3  cents  a  pound,  or  4  cents  a  pound.  I  am  informed  by  an  old  rag- 
man here  that  it  was  often  7  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Stone.  Seven  cents  a  pound.  Then  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  high  price  was  in  the  high  cost  of  the  raw  materials? 

Mr.  McNaie.  The  high  cost  of  raw  materials  was  one  of  the  causes; 
but  the  whole  business  has  changed. 

Senator  Stone.  You  are  getting  cheaper  raw  materials? 

Mr.  McNair.  We  are  getting  cheaper  raw  materials,  and  that 
brings  me  right  down  to  this  statement  that  I  made  in  starting.  In 
the  final  analysis  of  this  whole  question  it  is  simply  a  business  mat- 
ter. It  takes  just  so  much  wood  to  make  a  ton  of  paper.  I  will 
follow  up  my  statement — it  takes  so  much  wood  to  make  a  ton  of 
paper,  and  if  there  is  $4  difference  between  the  Canadian  wood  and 
the  American  wood — and  I  might  say  a  cord  and  a  half — it  is  the 
simplest  problem  in  mathematics  to  state  there  is  a  difference  of  $6 
in  cost  in  the  two  countries. 

I  am  not  going  to  be  foolish  enough  to  make  the  statement  that 
the  United  States  is  the  only  country  that  can  make  paper,  but 
when  you  manufacture  paper  you  are  up  against  the  elements;  you 
are  up  against  conditions  and  the  varying  waterpower,  and  you  are 
up  against  the  skill  and  care  and  attention  and  application  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  men  that  are  manufacturing  that  for  you ;  but  there  is 
one  factor  that  you  are  always  up  against,  and  that  is  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials ;  and  when  it  comes  to  reciprocity,  I 
do  not  understand  it.  Our  whole  part  of  the  country  seems,  so  many 
of  them,  opposed  to  this  thing ;  the  farmer  can  not  understand  it,  and 
he  is  opposed  to  it.  If  we  are  going  to  have  any  sort  of  conservation, 
why  should  we  have  a  little  free  wood  from  one  of  the  eastern 
Provinces  ?  What  about  those  of  us  out  in  the  West  ?  Are  we  going 
to  be  compelled  to  cut  every  spruce  tree  in  Minnesota  and  go  out  of 
business?  That  is  a  broad  question.  I  do  not  want  to  enter  into 
it,  and  I  do  not  feel  qualified  to  carry  on  the  discussion.  Others  can 
do  it  much  more  ably. 

One  thing,  you  are  speaking  of  Canadian  competition,  which  I 
neglected  to  call  attention  to,  and  asking  if  we  shipped  paper  over 
there.    You  will  remember,  Senator,  that  the  Canadians  can  dump 
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their  paper  on  this  side  of  the  line  and  we  can  not  go  to  Winnipeg 
and  sell  for  any  less  than  our  average  or  ordinary  cost 

Senator  Smoot.  On  account  of  Canadian  law,  called  an  antidump- 
ing law,  which  does  not  permit  goods  from  any  other  country  to 
come  into  Canada  and  be  sold  for  a  less  price  than  they  are  sold  in 
their  home  markets. 

Mr.  McNaie.  And  I  simply  referred  to  that,  thank  you,  Senator 
Smoot,  because  I  had  not  answered  the  Senator's  question  fully. 

Gentlemen,  I  wish  to  thank  you  very  much. 

I  think,  however,  I  made  a  mistake  in  the  date  our  machines 
started. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  a  chance  to  correct  the  proof. 

Mr.  McNaie.  I  should  have  stated  1800,  1898,  and  1899.  In  mak- 
ing the  statement  I  inadvertently  gave  this  later  year. 

Mr.  Arthur  C.  Hastings.  I  now  desire  to  introduce  Hon.  Elom  E. 
Brown,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

STATEMENT  0¥  ELOM  R.  BROWN,  OF  WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  appear  before  the  committee  in  February 
last? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  You  made  a  statement  in  this  case  then? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  did. 

Senator  Stone.  I  just  wanted  to  get  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  was  requested  to  appear  here  by  the  AVatertown 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  I  have  some  reluctance,  I  confess,  in 
again  addressing  the  committee  on  similar  lines, but  I  have  listened  to 
the  hearings  here  for  three  or  four  days,  and  found  that  the  com- 
mittee was  going  over  the  ground  again,  and  I  supposed  that  was 
because  it  was  a  new  committee  and  new  Congress.  I  have  no  desire 
to  bore  the  committee,  but  my 

Senator  Stone.  You  do  not  bore  us.  Yours  was  a  most  interest- 
ing talk.  We  all  agreed  on  that  before — that  we  heard  the  best 
speech  from  you  that  occurred  during  the  whole  hearings. 

Mr.  Brown.  'JV'atertown  is  the  largest  town  in  northern  New  York 
north  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  marking  it  off  between 
Albany  and  Syracuse,  and  its  progress  and  prosperity  have  been 
marked  by  the  groAvth  of  the  paper  trade  and  the  present  wholesome 
conditions  of  agriculture.  They  have  been  so  much  interested  in  this 
matter  that  they  asked  me  to  come  down  here  before,  and  asked  me 
to  come  again,  and  with  the  indulgence  of  the  committee  I  will 
review  some  of  the  matters  that  are  affecting  them  and  which  they 
think  the  attention  of  the  committee  ought  to  be  called  to. 

As  I  sat  here  listening  I  have  been  rather  puzzled  to  know  from 
what  point  of  view  to  consider  this  bill.  I  listened  to  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Norris,  and  I  read  as  carefully  as  I  might  the  various  state- 
ments that  have  been  put  out  in  behalf  of  the  measure  emanating 
from  the  administration. 

They  are  so  different  that  it  is  impossible  to  meet  them  in  the  same 
way.  I  noticed  yesterday  that  the  committee  listened  to  an  argument 
made  here  to  the  effect  that  paper  was  made  cheaper  in  the  United 
States  than  in  Canada.  If  that  was  true,  if  paper  were  made  cheaper 
in  the  United  States  than  in  Canada,  the  whole  paper  trade  of  north- 
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ern  New  York  would  not  be  up  in  arms  in  relation  to  the  part  of  the 
bill  which  affects  them.  They  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  costs  more 
in  New  York  State  to  make  paper  than  it  does  in  Canada,  and  they 
are  very  much  confirmed  in  that  by  the  anxiety  of  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment to  have  paper  costing  less  than  4  cents  a  pound  admitted  free 
into  this  country.  That  the  Canadians  were  in  a  position  to  compete 
with  us  successfully  was  openly  stated  in  Parliament  by  one  of  their 
ministers,  Mr.  Fielding,  when  this  matter  was  submitted  to  the 
Canadian  Parliament.  In  addition  to  that,  the  Mann  investigating 
committee  decided  that  it  cost  $2  more.  The  Tariff  Board,  which 
certainly  is  not  prejudiced  upon  the  matter,  has  found  that  it  costs 
$5.35  more.  The  Canadian  manufacturer  has  been  shipping  very 
large  quantities,  considering  the  production  in  Canada,  through  the 
last  year  or  two  into  this  country  and  paying  our  duty.  What  is  the 
use  discussing  it  any  further?  They  make  paper  cheaper  in  Canada 
than  we  do  here. 

Xow,  it  is  claimed  that  if  they  make  paper  cheaper  in  the  United 
States  than  they  do  in  Canada — Mr.  Norris  says,  assuming  that  they 
make  paper  here  cheaper  than  they  do  in  Canada — we  are  going  to 
greatly  benefit  ourselves  in  the  following  manner:  The  Provinces 
which  have  the  large  supply  of  pulp  wood  at  band  are  going  to  have 
residents  who  will  desire  to  build  mills  to  make  paper  to  export  to 
the  United  States.  They  will  bring  a  pi'essiire  to  bear  upon  those 
Provinces  to  release  the  export  duty  upon  pulp  wood  to  the  United 
States,  so  that  they  ma}'  make  paper  from  wood  from  the  Crown  lands 
and  ship  it  here  to  the  Ignited  States.  Now,  that  is  a  perfectly  ridicu- 
lous proposition,  if  we  make  paper  cheaper  in  the  United  States  than 
they  do  over  there.  Nobody  is  going  to  build  mills  over  there  if  they 
make  paper  cheaper  in  the  United  States  than  they  do  in  Canada,  and 
they  are  not  going  to  give  up  the  advantage  they  have  in  relation  to 
the  exportation  of  wood,  so  that  paper  may  be  manufactured  there 
to  come  into  competition  with  paper  that  is  made  cheaper  here,  and 
by  removing  the  ex^Dort  duty  or  the  prohibition  enable  us  to  make 
paper  still  cheaper  than  we  made  it  before.  The  reasons  given  by 
Mr.  Norris  do  not  hold  together  at  all.  Neither  are  they  supported 
by  the  history  of  the  trade.  The  historv  of  the  trade  in  the  United 
States  is  this,  that  in  1880  we  had  $48,000,000  invested  in  the  whole 
United  States  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  in  1905  we  had 
$278,000,000,  of  which  $60,000,000  is  invested  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  the  bulk  of  that  in  the  territory  that  I  have  referred  to 
and  from  which  I  come.  We  have  a  great  deal  more  capital  invested 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper  in  northern  New  York  to-day  than  the 
whole  United  States  had  in  1S80.  In  Canada  they  had  only  $2,500,000 
invested  in  1880  nnd  $23,000,000  in  1906,  and  a  very  rapid  growth 
since  that  time.  They  have  grown  in  that  period,  notwithstanding 
the  protective  tariff',  which  cut  them  out  of  our  market. 

The  paper  trade  in  northern  New  York  is  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive things  to  look  at  that  men  ever  saw.  The  buildings  are  hand- 
some, the  investments  are  enormous.  In  a  very  large  number  of 
cases  they  have  built  up  villages  which  before  were  barren— nothing 
but  the  open  fields— they  have  built  handsome  villages,  populous 
villages,  and  they  are  turning  out  this  enormous  product,  and  the 
growth  of  this  trade  has  marked  the  difference  between  a  purely 
agricultural  region,  as  New  York:  was  in  1880,  and  a  great  manu- 
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facturing  section  with  diversified  industries  and  an  immense  increase 
in  general  wealth  and  general  prosperity,  as  it  is  to-day. 

We  believe  that  with  the  natural  advantages  which  Canada  has 
over  us  in  this  our  leading  manufacture,  if  there  had  been  no  pro- 
tective tariff,  with  the  cheaper  water  powers — and  that  is  a  great 
element  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  as  has  appeared  before  you— 
instead  of  our  having  60,000,000  in  New  York  and  260,000,000  in 
the  United  States  as  against  those  figures  of  2,000,000  and  24,000,- 
000  in  Canada  in  1880  and  1906,  while  the  figures  would  not  have 
been  completely  reversed,  they  would  have  shown  a  greater  growth 
of  the  paper  trade  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States ;  and  that  if 
the  policy  under  which  this  great  business  has  been  built  up  is  re- 
versed, the  future  growth  of  that  trade  must  be  in  Canada,  and  the 
trade  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States  is  going  to  gradually  lessen, 
how  fast  no  man  can  tell.  But  I  can  say  this  to  you,  gentlemen, 
without  stretching  matters  in  the  least :  For  the  last  half  dozen  years  • 
the  paper  trade  has  had  all  it  could  do  to  handle  itself.  Business 
conditions  have  been  such  that  they  could  not  pay  dividends  except 
in  a  very  few  cases ;  they  have  had  great  difficulty  in  financing  their 
affairs.  Is  it,  under  these  circumstances,  right  for  the  Government 
to  change  its  policy  and  expose  that  business  to  the  new  competition 
which  is  standing  ready  and  eager  to  come  in  ? 

And  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  too,  that  Mr.  Field- 
ing, in  addressing  the  Canadian  Parliament,  said  that  if  we  put  the 
condition  in  the  agreement  that  the  Provinces  must  remove  their 
restrictions,  the  clauses  as  to  paper  would  be  no  good  to  them ;  never- 
theless, that  the  American  negotiators  had  insisted  upon  it  and  had 
a  right  to  do  it,  and  if  they  saw  fit  to  do  it  the  paper  clause  would 
be  nugatory.  I  will  not  read  it  to  you.  I  have  it  here,  but  you  must 
be  familiar  with  it.  Now,  the  American  negotiators,  or  somebody 
in  the  development  of  this  bill,  must  have  abandoned  that  condition 
which  was  a  necessary  protection  to  our  trade,  else  the  bill  would 
never  be  in  its  present  form. 

I  want  to  say  in  relation  to  that  that  I  have  looked  over  this 
reciprocity  agreement,  and  I  think  that  the  abandonment  of  that 
condition  is  in  entire  harmony  with  the  general  policy  of  this  reci- 
procity agreement. 

Schedule  A  contains  the  list  of  articles  interchangeably  free  be- 
tween the  countries.  Practically  the  only  items  that  we  can  export 
to  Canada  are:  Maize,  which  is  going  very  largely  now;  vegetables 
and  fruits,  eggs,  in  winter,  cottonseed  oil,  oysters,  barbed  wire,  and 
wire  rods.  All  of  the  rest,  including  all  of  the  products  of  the  farm, 
fish,  and  a  large  number  of  items  contained  in  Schedule  A,  come  our 
way  from  Canada  and  do  not  go  from  our  way  to  Canada. 

Schedule  B  contains  those  items  in  which  there  is  a  common  rate 
fixed  between  the  two  countries.  Schedule  B  contains  very  little 
that  can  be  taken  from  this  country  to  Canada.  There  is  a  slight 
reduction  upon  a  large  number  of  farm  implements.  Where  the 
Canadian  rate  is  20  per  cent  it  is  changed  to  17^  per  cent,  from  30 
per  cent  to  27 J  per  cent,  from  25  per  cent  to  20  per  cent,  and  so  on 
down.  Now,  that  does  not  indicate  that  we  are  going  to  have  a 
largely  increased  trade  in  farm  implements.  I  have  looked  over  the 
statistics,  and  Ave  have  been  exporting  to  Canada  about  $3,000,000 
worth  of  farm  implements.     Canada  has  been  exporting  to  other 
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parts  of  the  world  an  equal  amount.  One  of  the  organizeiB  of  the 
Harvester  Trust  told  me  not  long  ago  that  nearly  all  of  the  farm 
implements  in  Canada  were  manufactured  by  a  company  that  was 
owned  by  the  Harvester  Trust  of  the  United  States.  So  that  that 
concession,  I  think,  may  be  considered  an  exceedingly  small  one. 
The  reduction  amounts  to  but  very  little,  and  the  interest  that 
manufactures  them  is  the  same.  It  can  not  be  possible  that  they 
intended  to  destroy  their  own  company  in  Canada. 

Schedule  C  contains  a  list  of  items  that  may  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States  at  a  special  rate  of  duty,  and  markedly  reduces  the 
duty  into  the  United  States  upon  a  large  number  of  products  of  the 
forest,  and  will  undoubtedly  increase  their  importation  into  this 
country. 

Schedule  D  gives  special  rates  for  what  we  may  send  to  that, 
country.  The  list  is  very  short — cement,  coal,  apple  trees,  condensed 
milk,  canned  fruit,  buiscuits  (not  sweet),  peanuts. 

The  agreement,  when  it  is  analyzed,  amounts  to  nothing  more  than 
this:  If  it  becomes  the  law  of  the  two  countries,  the  -two  classes  of 
items  in  which  Canada  has  a  large  industry,  such  as  paper  and  pulp 
and  agricultural  products,  may  be  introduced  into  the  United  States 
free.  In  a  broad  way  that  covers  this  agreement.  We  have  had 
frequent  statements  from  administration  sources  that  it  was  desira- 
ble for  us  to  increase  our  natural  supplies  of  agricultural  products 
and  of  the  products  of  the  forest,  and  I  imagine  that  in  a  way  this 
agreement  would  change  the  cost  of  living.  But  we  have  evidence 
upon  this  of  the  views  of  the  Canadians  which  shows  that  they  think 
that  they  are  going  to  do  very  much  better  if  the  law  is  changed  as 
now  suggested,  that  they  are  going  to  introduce  into  the  United 
States  products  which  they  can  produce  cheaper  than  we  can,  and 
that  they  are  not  going  to  suffer  in  any  way  by  reason  of  the  recip- 
rocal features  between  this  country  and  Canada — and  I  am  entirely 
of  that  opinion  myself,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  opposed  to  it. 
When  the  first  wave  of  enthusiasm  went  over  Canada  when  this 
pact  was  first  announced.  Parliament  was  very  much  interested  and 
delighted  to  find  that  these  products  in  which  Canada  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  United  States  were  to  come  into  this  country  free. 
Immediately  the  manufacturers  of  Canada  visited  the  premier,  and 
he  made  an  open  statement  which  was  published  in  the  papers  of 
Canada,  cabled  to  England,  and  published  in  the  papers  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  effect  that  not  one  single  change  had  been  made 
by  this  pact  which  changed  the  existing  status  of  trade  as  to  Cana- 
dian manufacturers,  and  that  therefore  they  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  agreement. 

Cablegrams  were  sent  by  statesmen  from  England  to  the  effect  that 
they  approved  of  this  agreement  because  it  would  give  Canada  the 
great  advantage  of  selling  her  agricultural  products  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  farming  communities  of  Canada,  which  represented 
more  than  half  of  that  country— 70  per  cent,  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  last  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  says— would  have 
more  money  with  which  to  buy  the  products  of  their  own  manufac- 
ture. Now,  I  think  it  must  be  assumed  by  the  committee  that  these 
great  advantages  are  given  to  Canada  free.  For  instance,  I  take  from 
the  British  Whig  this  little  statement,  which  is  clearly  illustrative  of 
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the  campaign  going  on  in  favor  of  reciprocity  just  across  the  border 
from  Watertown: 

dairymen  and  reciprocity — john  hyatt  quotes  figures  to  show  benetits. 

March  21,  1911. 
At  the  close  of  the  short  course  for  farmers,  held  in  Picton,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  department  of  agriculture,  John  Hyatt  gave  an  address  on  "  Reciprocity." 
"At  Bloomfleld  cheese  factory,"  said  he,  "  we  handled  about  5,750,000  pounds 
of  milk  last  year;  call  it  6,000,000  pounds  for  calculation.  That  milk  realized 
about  85  cents  per  hundredweight.  If  the  American  market  had  been  open  to  us 
we  would  have  realized  20  cents  per  hundredweight  more.  That  would  have 
meant  an  addition  to  the  income  of  our  own  factory  of  $12,000.  Only  about  ono- 
twelfth  of  the  cheese  made  in  Prince  Edward  County  was  made  in  Bloomfleld. 
Multiply  12  by  12  and  you  have  the  amount  of  gain  that  would  have  been  re- 
alized on  the  combined  output  of  the  factories,  in  the  county,  $144,008.  The  total 
sum  collected  in  taxes  through  township  mtiuJcipallties  in  Prince  Edward  is 
about  $100,000. 

I  will  give  the  stenographer  the  balance  of  that  quotation. 
(The  remainder  of  the  article  is  as  follows:) 

The  opening  of  the  American  market  last  spring  would,  by  the  iuereased 
price  obtained  for  our  milk,  have  enabled  us  to  pay  our  entire  township  tax 
bill  and  have  left  us  $40,000  for  good  roads.  I  know  it  by  facts  obtained  from 
D.  Bassett,  Huntingdon,  Quebec.  The  Huntingdon  people  are  right  on  the 
border;  they  shipped  cream  to  the  United  States  last  year  in  the  face  of  a 
duty  of  5  cents  per  gallon.  They  realized  $1  net  for  their  milk  from  June  to 
September  30,  $1.12  for  October,  $1.22  for  November,  and  $1.40  for  December. 
If  we  could  have  shipped  the  cream  from  our  milk  to  that  samemarket  we  would 
have  received  at  least  20  cents  per  hundredweight  more  for  the  milk  we  pro- 
duced. With  the  American  market  wholly  free  to  our  cheese  we  would  have 
done  still  better.  I'^.ven  in  the  face  of  the  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound  on  cheese, 
two  of  our  factories  were  able  to  ship  some  of  their  product  to  the  United 
States  and  to  obtain  better  prices  for  it  than  could  have  been  obtained  by 
shipping  to  the  English  market,  where  there  is  no  duty.  V>'ith  the  American 
market  open  and  our  cheese  increased  in  price  to  the  extent  of  half  the  United 
States  duty  now  imposed,  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  would  be  added  an- 
nually to  the  income  from  dairying  in  this  country.    Is  that  worth  while? 

Again,  in  the  British  Whig,  referring  to  the  speech  of  Dr.  Currie 
at  Kijigston,  April  15 : 

The  American  market  had  always  been  regarded  as  a  good  one,  but  since  the 
question  of  reciprocity  had  been  taken  up  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion.  He 
quoted  figures  to  show  that  the  average  American  market  price  for  poultry, 
butter,  an<l  stock  were  higher  across  the  line  than  in  Canada.  The  speaker 
quoted  his  figures  from  reports. 

And  while  I  have  watched  the  Canadian  publications  carefully 
since  this  pact  has  been  iDending,  T  have  observed  that  whereas  it  was 
very  customarv  before  it  was  pending  to  publish  detailed  reports  of 
the  market,  they  have  been  suppressed  since  it  has  been  pending. 
The  AVhig  continues : 

Another  point  touched  on  by  the  speaker  was  the  higher  price  paid  in  the 
United  States  for  farm  lands.  In  the  United  States  farm  lands  brought  50  per 
cent  more  than  in  Canada. 

From  a  speech  by  A.  J.  McKay,  on  April  15 : 

At  the  time  this  statement  was  erediteil  to  the  prime  minister,  an  effort  bad 
been  made  to  secure  a  trade  agreement  with  the  United  States.  What  Sir 
Wilfrid  did  say  at  this  time  was  that  Canada  would  make  no  more  pilgrimages 
to  Wi-shington,  as  it  appeared  to  him  that  there  was  no  sign  of  the  States  meet- 
ing Canada  along  thei-e  lines. 

"  But  this  time,"  added  the  speaker,  "  AVashington  came  to  Ottawa.  All 
negotiations  were  made  there."     [Loud  applause,] 

The  speaker  pointed  out  how  Canada  would  benefit  by  having  the  American 
farmer,  the  best  experienced  in  the  work.  He  would  come  with  means,  and  be 
a  benefit  to  this  country. 
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Senator  Clark.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  this  resume  of  the 
views  upon  their  side  of  the  line.  I  understand  that  those  in  favor 
of  this  pact  in  the  United  States  believe  that  the  benefit  will  come 
to  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  those  in  favor  of  it  in 
Canada  believe  that  the  benefit  will  come  to  them.  In  your  opinion, 
is  there  any  consistency  in  those  two  views  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  is  too  plain 

Senator  Clark.  I  just  want  to  get  your  views.  Is  not  the  theory 
of  the  whole  pact  based  on  the  idea  that  two  people  can  trade  and 
both  of  them  receive  the  benefit  of  the  trade? 

Mr.  Brown.  There  is  no  doubt  Avhatever  of  that  fundamental 
principle  in  political  economy;  but  where  there  is  not  any  trade  at 
all,  where  you  simply  take  out  of  your  pocket  and  give  to  the  other 
man  and  get  nothing  in  return,  it  is  not  a  trade.     [Applaiise.] 

Senator  Clark.  That  brings  me  to  the  point,  then.  Your  view 
is  that  this  bill  does  not  carry  out  the  theory  upon  which  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  based? 

Mr.  Brown.  There  is  not  one  single  reciprocal  feature  in  it  that  is 
worth  talking  about  a  moment. 

Senator  Clark.  That  is  what  I  wanted  your  oiDinion  on. 

Mr.  Brown.  But  there  is  one  other  statement  from  Canada  so  im- 
portant that  I  would  like  to  have  the  committee  bear  with  me  a 
moment  because  it  was  what  I  would  have  expected  a  man  living  in 
northern  New  York  who  was  in  favor  of  the  treaty  to  have  said, 
only  it  was  said  for  Canada,  and  it  is  apparent  that  if  he  accom- 
phshes  his  purpose  we  lose  ours.  It  was  published  also  in  the  British 
Whig: 

But  if  there  is  a  country  in  the  world  that  would  benefit,  on  the  whole,  by 
free  trade  in  natural  products,  that  country  is  Canada.  Moreover,  there  has 
been  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  country  when  it  was  so  necessary  to  provide 
for  more  markets  and  freer  trade  relations.  The  natural  products  of  Canada 
are  going  to  Increase  enormously  during  the  next  few  years,  and  in  greater 
proportion  to  population  than  has  ever  been  the  case,  probably,  in  the  history 
of  any  other  country  in  the  world.  It  Is  all  well  enough  to  talk  about  "  home 
markets,"  but  the  exportable  surplus  of  agricultural  products  is  increasing  in 
much  greater  ratio  than  the  home  consumption,  and  if  we  do  not  get  more 
markets  and  a  freer  outlet  prices  will  fall,  production  be  curtailed,  and  not 
only  the  agricultural  industry  stIfCer  but  all  other  interests  as  well.  ■'  When 
the  farmer  prospers  everybody  prospers."  This  is  especially  true  in  Canada 
where  one-half  of  the  entire  population  is  engaged  in  agriculture. 

If  we  want  to  make  of  Canada  a  great  and  prosperous  country,  her  people 
patriotic,  happy,  and  contented,  we  must  encourage  agriculture  and  increase  the 
agricultural  community.  The  more  profitable  we  can  make  farming,  the  more 
people  will  seek  the  soil  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 

The  farmer  is  not  only  a  producer,  but  he  is  a  consumer,  and  the  more  pros- 
perous he  becomes  the  greater  his  purchasing  power.-  His  augmented  income 
would  not  go  to  merely  Increase  his  bank  account,  but  to  buy  more  and  better 
machinery;  in  short,  more  manufactured  products  of  all  kinds.  Thus  the 
manufacturer  and  the  merchant  would  be  benefited  and  indirectly  the  wage 
earner.  Some  fear  that  the  cost  of  living  will  be  increased  by  the  increase  in 
the  price  of  foods  and  that  this  will  bear  heavily  on  those  who  have  nothing 
to  sell  but  their  labor.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  if  the  farmer  gets 
better  prices  for  his  products  under  reciprocity  that  the  consumer  will  have  to 
pay  more  for  them.  It  has  been  estimated  by  statisticians  that  the  fnrraers  in 
the  United  States  get  only  40  per  cent  of  the  price  paid  by  the  consumers.  The 
middlemen  in  that  highly  "  protected  "  country  get  the  balance,  60  per  cent." 

Senator  Stone.  Who  is  the  author  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  A  Mr.  S.  A.  Akroyd,  a  public  man  in  Canada,  writing 
in  the  British  Whig. 
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Senator  Stone.  Do  you  believe  that  shows  that  the  Canadians  are 
in  favor  of  this? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  read  that  to  show  that  the  agricultural  interests  of 
Canada  directly  ojDposite  our  section  of  the  country  are  enthusiastic 
for  the  adoption  ot  this  amendment. 

Senator  Stone.  Of  course  I  could  read,  or  you  could,  columns  upon 
■columns  of  Canadian  speeches  and  writings  in  opposition  to  this. 

Mr.  Beown.  I  did  not  intend  to  review  the  whole  testimony,  but 
it  seemed  to  me  that  this  was  a  better  illustration  of  it  than  I'could 
find  otherwise ;  and  that  is  why  I  wish  to  lay  it  before  the  committee. 
The  Canadian  papers  contain  many  statements  of  that  character  in 
behalf  of  the  agricultural  interests  for  the  adoption  of  this  agreement. 

Eeturning  to  Mr.  N orris,  he  said  that  if  you  passed  this  pact  with- 
out the  amendment  requiring  the  removal  of  the  export  duty  on 
Canadian  pulp  wood,  the  effect  of  it  would  be  that  we  would  have 
access  to  a  large  number  of  their  forests  which  otherwise  we  should 
be  excluded  from.  And  he  stated  where  those  forests  were— in 
Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  other  places  lying  just  east  of  the  Eocky 
Mountains.  The  print-paper  trade  and  the  whole  paper  trade  of  the 
United  States — there  is  a  little  of  it  west  of  the  Mississippi — ^lies 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  New  York  State  alone  produces 
1,117,000  tons,  or  practically  twice  as  much  as  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  Maine,  which  is  next,  produces  623,000  tons;  Pennsylvania, 
419,000  tons;  Wisconsin,  which  is  the  great  producing  State  of  the 
West,  446,000.  Now,  these  forests  lying  just  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  in  Canada,  if  they  are  preserved  to  these  industries  which 
are  already  established  in  these  great  Eastern  States,  are  going  to 
be  of  no  value.  Transportation  makes  it  prohibitive;  but  the  effect 
of  this  act,  if  it  goes  into  force,  will  be  this:  There  will  be  a  new 
market  for  paper  made  from  pulp  wood  from  private  land  in  eastern 
Canada,  Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  all 
those  places  from  which  we  can  now  get  free  timber. 

There  will  be  new  competition  from  the  Canadian  mills  now  exist- 
ing and  hereafter  to  be  built,  because,  as  to  paper  made  from  free 
timber,  against  which  there  is  no  export  duty,  this  act,  in  the  form 
in  which  it  now  stands,  is  a  distinct  premium  upon  the  use  by  eastern 
Canada  of  all  the  wood  which  now  remains  open  to  our  mills.  It  is 
putting  a  premium  upon  it.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  these  great  estah- 
lished  industries  in  our  Eastern  States  that  the  wood  which  Canada 
has  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  or  near  the  Rocky  Mountains  has  no 
export  duty  on  it,  unless  it  be  the  chance  we  are  willing  to  take  that 
these  great  industries  may  be  destroyed  in  the  East  and  built  up  in 
the  West,  and  by  the  time  they  are  built  up  in  the  West  meet  the 
competition  they  are  threatened  with  from  eastern  Canada  and  new 
restrictions  in  the  West.    It  is  truly  elusive. 

I  think  I  ought  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  again  to  an 
investigation  which  I  conducted  myself  in  1892.  In  1892— the  Mc- 
Kinley  bill  having  taken  effect  in  1890 — there  was  a  campaign  in 
which  the  doctrine  of  protection  was  an  issue.  I  made  an  investiga- 
tion in  the  markets  of  Kingston  and  Watertown  of  the  prices  of 
those  products  which  were  free  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  McKin- 
ley  bill  and  on  which  a  protective  duty  was  imposed  by  that  bill  for 
presentation  to  the  public. 

Prior  to  1890  I  found— in  188§— that  the  corresponding  markets 
.  on  oats  in  Watertown  were  33  J,  27,  26,  and  36 ;  in  Kingston  the  same 
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year,  34J,  25,  31,  and  36.  After  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill  I 
found  the  prices  as  follows:  Watertown,  52,  62,  43,  35  to  40 — that 
was  in  1891  and  1892 ;  for  Kingston,  37,  47,  25,  and  30.  In  relation 
to  hay  I  found  that  before  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill  it  rated 
at  $15  in  Watertown  and  Kingston,  and  part  of  the  time  $8  in 
Watertown  and  $10  in  Kingston.  A  little  later,  and  for  the  two  or 
three  years  following  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill,  I  found  it 
was  $8.50  in  Watertown,  $6  in  Kingston;  $8  in  Watertown,  $3.25  in 
Kingston;  $16  in  Watertown,  and  $7  in  Kingston. 

I  will  give  that  statement  in  detail  to  the  stenographer. 

(The  statement  in  full  is  as  follows:) 

Statement  of  prices  of  agricultural  products  in  Watertown.  N.  Y.,  and  Kingston, 
Ontario,  liefore  and  after  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill.  Oct.  1,  1890. 

OATS  BEFORE  THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  MCKINLEY  BILL. 


Watertown. 

Kingston. 

1889— MaT 

Cents. 

33i 
27 
26 
36 

Cents. 

34i 
26 

November 

1890 — J  nuarv 

31 

OATS  AFTER  THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  MCKINLEY  BILL. 


1890— November 

1891— May 

November 

1893— January  to  September.. 


Cents. 

Cents. 

52 

37 

62 

47 

43 

25 

35-^0 

Under  30 

HAY  BEFORE  THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  MCKINLEY  BILL. 


1889— May 

1890— February. 


$15.00 
10.00 


HAY  AFTER  THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  McKINLEY  BILL. 

1890— December 

$8.60 

8.00 

16.00 

10. 00-14. 00 

$6.00 

1891— March                                                                         

3.25 

7.00 

7.00 

BARLEY  BEFORE  THE  PASSAGE  OF  McKINLET  BILL. 

[Prices  same  in  Watertown  and  Kingston  in  1888,  ranging  from  35  to  75  cents,  according 

to  season  and  quality.] 


BARLEY  AFTER  THE 

PASSAGE  OF  McKINLEY  BILL. 

1890— October                                                          

Cents. 
60 
70 
85 
87-92 
88-90 
86 
87i 
85 

92 

55 

70 

67J-92 

52J-6S 

62J-66 

Cents. 

52i 

60 

60 

1891 — January                                                                   

50 

60 

March                                                                   

52 

April....                                            

65 

40 

November: 

No.  1                                                             

U 

44 

1892 — January                                                                

43 

39i 

March                                                                

40 

April                                                        

40 

May                                                                

39 
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Mr.  Bkoa\'n.  Noav,  to  go  back  again — for  the  two  matters  are  in- 
separable in  my  mind — to  Mr.  Norris's  remarks  about  his  trying  to 
buy  paper  in  the  open  market.  I  have  been  connected  as  counsel 
with  paper  companies  for  30  years.  I  have  been  familiar  with  their 
contracts.  I  am  counsel  for  several  comjjanies  now,  and  have  been  for 
that  period  drawing  contracts  frequently  and  giving  my  opinion  on 
them,  and  the  suggestion  that  a  man  should  write  to  a  mill  to  buy 
1,000  tons  or  2,000  tons  or  5,000  tons  at  a  single  purchase,  and  hope  to 
get  consideration  from  that  mill,  unless  it  had  a  sur^jlus  on  hand 
at  the  time  that  it  had  not  provided  for,  is  ridiculous.  Then,  if  you 
offered  a  higher  price  for  that  particular  purchase  from  that  par- 
ticular mill,  you  could  not  get  it  from  them  if  they  had  a  regular 
customer  that  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  furnishing  for  a  year,  or 
10  years.  Mr.  Norris  spcke  of  the  Ht.  Regis  Paper  Co.,  in  my 
county,  for  which  I  have  been  counsel  at  times.  That  mill  pro- 
duces approximately  100  tons  a  day,  and  has  to-day  a  capitaliza- 
tion of  $4,000,000.  and  never  turned  out  a  ton  of  paper  on  an  invest- 
ment of  $12,.'')00  per  ton  of  capacity.  It  is  very  fortunate,  indeed,  if 
it  ever  turned  out  a  ton  of  paper  on  twice  that  amount.  He  is  wide 
of  the  truth.' 

Now  that  company  has  at  least  $2,500,000  invested  in  the  produc- 
tion of  100  tons  of  paper  a  day.  One  hundred  tons  of  paper  a  day 
involves  the  employment  of  hundreds  of  men,  directly  and  indirectly, 
in  the  woods,  in  the  mill,  on  the  road,  and  in  its  offices.  If  they  get 
a  man  that  will  take  50  tons  of  that  paper  a  day  for  six  months,  they 
know  they  can  keep  their  force  employed ;  they  can  buy  supplies;  they 
can  finance  their  business  with  reference  to  it ;  they  can  arrange  their 
storage  rooms  with  reference  to  it.  Do  you  ever  think  how  much 
space  it  takes  to  store  a  hundred  tons  of  paper?  Does  the  gentleman 
think  that  paper  is  sold  by  the  ton  as  apples  are  sold  from  a  cart  on 
a  corner  of  the  street?  Not  at  all.  Before  it  can  be  made,  before 
this  money  is  invested,  before  machinery  can  be  made  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  it,  the  mill  must  know  where  the  paper  is  going,  who  is 
going  to  take  it.  You  find  a  mill  which  is  unprovided  with  cus- 
tomers for  three  months  ahead  and  it  is  in  the  utmost  distress.  A 
mill  so  provided  with  trade  for  three  months  ahead  would  pay  no 
more  attention  to  JNIr.  Norris  than  a  good,  thick-hided  cow  would  to 
a  fly  in  July.  And  Mr.  Norris  knew  that  as  well  as  anybody  else. 
Paper  is  not  sold  in  that  way. 

Another  thing  about  it;  the  same  courtesy  extends  through  nearly 
every  other  trade  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  throughout  the  entire 
line.  If  a  company  has  been  furnishing  paper  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time  to  a  customer  and  there  is  a  slight  irritation  or  unrest 
on  the  part  of  the  customer,  so  that  he  goes  to  another  mill  and  wants 
to  buy  paper  there  to  bring  the  first  company  to  terms,  the  second 
comjjany  approached  is  not  overanxious  to  get  into  the  melee.  If  it 
gets  in  such  a  way  as  to  disturb  the  trade  unreasonably,  it  is  Uable  to 
find  the  first  company  going  to  its  customers,  and  so  the  competition 
is  on  so  hard  for  the  purpose  of  working  revenge  that  there  is  not  any 
profit  or  business  in  it.  The  trade  in  paper  is  not  run  that  way.  If 
you  want  to  buy  paper  for  a  year  or  for  six  months  or  for  three 
months,  you  immediately  get  consideration  and  you  get  the  prices 
quoted  to  you  from  all  over  the  United  States,  and  vou'finally  decide 
with  whom  you  will  trade. 
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Senator  Stone.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  at  that  point,  if  that  St. 
Regis  offer  of  10,000  tons  at  auction 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  remember;  they  may  have  had  a  surplus  on 
hand;  I  can  not  say.  There  may  have  been  some  sharp  competition 
at  that  time  between  them  and  other  paper  interests  which  made 
them  do  that.  I  would  not  say  they  never  did  it.  I  am  simply  telling 
you  about  the  course  of  the  trade.  From  time  to  time  in  the  paper 
trade  all  sorts  of  things  have  been  done.  I  am  talking  about  the 
course  of  it  under  normal  conditions.  The  paper  trade  in  northern 
New  York  is  composed  of  men  that  are  the  backbone  of  that  com- 
munity, who  have  not  only  provided  for  their  own  families,  but  when 
they  die  leave  to  charity  or  education  handsome  sums — men  of  intel- 
ligence, men  of  weight  in  the  community.  Yet  from  time  to  time 
some  of  those  men  may  have  been  found  violating  the  laws  which 
prevent  contracts  in  lestraint  of  trade.  That  has  been  gone  over, 
been  thrashed  out  here  in  detail.  The  suggestion  is  you  should  treat 
this  great  trade,  composed  of  men  who  have  been  as  successful  as  any 
men  in  America  in  building  up  this  great  interest  to  supply  the  almost 
inexhaustible  demand  in  as  just  a  manner  as  any  other  line  of  trade 
that  ever  was  built  up  under  the  splendid  policy  of  protection  as 
criminal.  You  are  asked  to  treat  them  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and 
destroy  them,  and  destroy  them  because  the  ingenuity  and  industry 
of  Mr.  Xorris  have  been  able  to  dig  up  three  or  four  violations  of  the 
statute  against  the  restraint  of  trade.  It  is  a  perfectly  absurd  propo- 
sition. I  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  it  has  the  attention  of  this 
committee  or  will  have  the  attention  of  Congress. 

There  is  one  line  of  trade,  gentlemen,  that  is  not  susceptible  of 
combination.  It  is  a  very  stable  organized  industry,  and  it  has  been 
in  modern  civilization  the  backbone  of  the  best  nations;  that  is 
agriculture.  [Applause.]  They  are  not  a  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
You  can  not  find  even  one  among  them  that  has  been  guilty  of 
combination  in  restraint  of  trade.  And  yet  they  are  no  more  worthy 
of  protection  than  the  paper  manufacturers.  They  have  never  vio- 
lated the  Sherman  antitrust  law,  because  their  trade  was  not  suscep- 
tible of  it. 

If  you  pass  this  bill  of  course  they  think  they  are  going  to  have 
cheaper  paper.  I  do  not  think  they  are  going  to  have  it.  If  I  were 
going  to  make  a  prediction  I  would  say  that  it  would  so  disorganize 
the  trade  that  for  a  short  time  we  might  have  cheaper  paper,  but  it 
would  result  in  a  reaction  as  soon  as  it  was  perceived  what  was  being 
done  and  a  great  industry  being  transferred  to  Canada;  that  imme- 
diately there  would  be  another  law  passed  and  this  done  away  with, 
and  after  that  had  been  passed,  according  to  the  historj^  of  tariff 
legislation,  then  there  would  be  a  bitter  feeling  between  this  country 
and  Canada,  whereas  now  we  have  a  good  wholesome  feeling.  That 
is  one  of  the  worst  features  of  this  proposed  measure.  We  are  trad- 
ing with  them  as  we  never  traded  before.  They  are  buying  of  us 
splendidly.  When  it  is  repealed  there  will  be  a  bitterness  of  feeling 
that  will  last  for  25  years.  You  are  not  going  to  have  a  lower  price 
in  the  future  in  either  paper  or  farm  products.  You  will  have  it 
for  a  year  or  two,  and  you  will  drive  the  men  from  the  farms,  and 
see  an  increasing  number  of  abandoned  farms;  you  will,  in  mj 
humble  opinion,  through  northern  New  York  bring  about  a  condi- 
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tion  that  it  will  take  five  years  to  recover  from.  And  if  the  farms 
are  deserted  so  that  production  is  largely  decreased  because  it  does 
not  pay  to  produce,  and  Canada  is  able  for  three  or  four  years  to  do 
what  our  people  did  in  the  West,  take  the  first  crops  off  the  virgin 
soil  and  flood  our  eastern  markets,  the  matter  will  have  regulated 
itself,  prices  will  be  higher  instead  of  lower  to  the  American  con- 
sumer after  this  period  of  depression,  and  general  civilization  having 
fallen  backward  for  five  or  six  years,  so  far  as  it  is  dependent  upon 
general  welfare,  conditions  will  right  themselves  and  progress  will 
continue. 

But  why,  when  you  have  been  doing  well  under  a  policy  that  you 
have  pursued  for  40,  50,  or  60  years,  menace  these  great  industries  ? 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  what  Congress 
has  done — Democrats  and  EeiDublicans  alike — for  this  is  not  a  partv 
measure ;  how  the  Morrill  bill,  with  its  great  appropriation  of  public 
lands  to  build  up  the  farms,  was  passed ;  your  protective  tariff  passed ; 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (you  have  no  secretary  of  paper  or 
secretary  of  any  other  industry  in  the  United  States)  created,  and  all 
the  State  bureaus  created,  so  that  you  might  make  of  the  farmer  a 
self-respecting,  progressive  citizen,  upon  whom  you  could  rely  in  the 
future  as  you  had  always  relied  in  the  past.  And  after  you  got  him 
to  a  point  where  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  not  going  to  abandon  his 
farm  and  could  send  his  boy  to  an  agricultural  school  to  be  educated, 
why  set  that  great  part  of  your  population  back  five  years? 

I  could  say  much  more  in  relation  to  this  matter,  but  why  say  it? 
There  is  not  a  member  of  this  committee  who  is  not  as  well  or  better 
posted  than  I  am  upon  every  branch  of  this  question,  except  possibly 
my  contact  with  the  community  in  which  I  live.  A  great  community 
covering  a  third  of  the  State  of  New  York  or  nearly  that ;  1,500,000 
absolutely  dependent  upon  these  lines  of  industry  and  watching  with 
the  greatest  anxiety  the  action  of  Congress  upon  this  question;  not 
watching  them  because  of  the  vague  statements  of  Mr.  Norris — they 
know  better ;  they  know  what  the  effect  will  be ;  they  know  that  that 
is  all  artificial,  manufactured,  and  that  the  damage  to  them  will 
be  tremendous.  Why  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  should  take 
such  a  step  I  can  not  perceive,  nor  do  I  believe  that  it  will  take  it. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  giving  me  your  attention. 

Senator  Stone.  Before  the  next  gentleman  begins  I  wish  to  offer 
a  motion.  I  v?ant  to  put  it  in  before  the  committee  adjourns.  I 
want  to  move,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  subpoena  be  issued  for  Joseph 
A.  Allen  and  Whitton  Graham,  constituting  the  firm  of  Allen  & 
Graham,  with  offices  at  No.  11  William  Street,  New  York  City, 
directing  them  to  appear  before  this  committee  on  such  a  date  as 
the  committee  may  fix — I  suggest  Saturday  or  Monday  next — ^bring- 
ing with  them  and  producing  before  the  committee  copies  of  all 
literature,  written  or  printed,  that  they  or  either  of  them  have 
prepared  or  circulated  in  opposition  to  the  reciprocity  agreement 
with  Canada  or  the  so-called  reciprocity  bill.  I  desire  when  they 
appear  to  examine  them  under  oath.  I  wish  to  say  in  this  connec- 
tion that  Messrs.  Allen  &  Graham  are  not  attorneys  at  law.  Mr.  Hull 
stated  that  they  were  acting  in  the  capacity  of  attorneys  for  some 
of  the  officers  of  the  National  Grange. 

Senator  Gallingee.  Before  that  motion  is  put 

Senator  Stone.  I  am  not  through.  They  are  not  licensed  or  prac- 
ticing lawyers.    They  are  what  are  called,  to  use  a  polite  term, 
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"  promoters,"  and  have  been  frequently  employed  to  promote  matters 
of  legislation.  I  have  some  questions  I  desire  to  propound  to  the 
gentlemen,  and  they  will  be  interesting,  some  of  them,  to  Mr.  Bachel- 
der  and  Mr.  Hull,  but  while  I  do  not  ask  that  they  be  required  to 
appear,  at  the  same  time  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  them. 

Senator  Gallingek.  I  would  inquire,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  those  gen- 
tlemen have  been  invited  to  appear  before  the  committee?     Why  ■ 
subpoena  them  if  they  are  willing  to  appear  voluntarily? 

Senator  Stone.  I  suggested  some  time  ago  that  I  desired  their 
attendance,  and  I  handed  a  memorandum  to  the  clerk  of  this  com- 
mittee, or  had  it  handed  to  him,  with  the  request  that  he  notify  these 
gentlemen  to  appear  and  produce  these  papers.  They  have  not  ap- 
peared, nor  do  I  know  that  they  have  been  notified.  Mr.  Hull  said 
he  would  have  them  here. 

The  Chairjian.  Mr.  Hull  was  informed  when  you  made  the  re- 
quest, and  my  understanding  was  that  he  would  notify  the  gentle- 
men. I  do  not  believe  the  clerk  of  the  committee  sent  them  an  official 
notice,  it  being  understood  that  Mr.  Hull  desired  them.  My  under- 
standing was  that  he  was  to  have  them  here. 

Senator  Stoxe.  I  have  not  heard  of  them  since.  Xow,  I  presume, 
from  wliat  has  been  said,  we  are  beginning  to  approach  the  end  of 
this  hearing,  and  before  that  time  I  would  like  for  them  to  appear 
and  bring  that  literature,  and  not  appear  here  and  saj^  they  did  not 
know  what  was  wanted.  Hence  I  have  stated  very  specifically  what 
I  would  like  to  have  them  commanded  to  produce. 

Senator  McCtjmber.  Will  you  please  state  that  again,  Senator? 

Senator  Stoxe.  I  wanted  them  to  produce  all  literature;  second, 
paper  of  any  kind,  whether  written  or  printed,  that  they  have  either 
prepared  or  circulated,  they  or  either  of  them,  in  opposition  to  this 
reciprocal  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  in 
opposition  to  the  bill  carrying  it  into  effect. 

Senator  McCttmbek.  I  judged  by  your  remarks  that  you  desired  to 
examine  them  on  matters  outside  ojf  this  reciprocity  matter,  as  you 
spoke  of  promoters,  and  so  forth,  and  the  reason  I  asked  the  question 
was  because  I  did  not  understand  why  you  wanted  any  correspondence 
that  pertained  to  anything  but  this  reciprocity  agreement.  I  have  an 
idea  they  will  come  here  any  time  you  fix  the  date. 

Senator  Gallingbe.  I  think  it  improper,  inasmuch  as  other  gentle- 
men have  come  here  voluntarily,  to  single  out  these  men  representative 
of  the  Xational  Grange.  It  is  an  offensive  thing,  as  I  look  at  it,  and 
I  think  the  committee  ought  first  to  ask  these  gentlemen  to  appear 
and  bring  these  papers.  If  they  refuse  to  do  it,  then  issue  the  sub- 
poenas. 

Senator  Stone.  It  is  entirely  immaterial  to  me,  so  they  come  and 
produce  what  I  ask.  .  . 

Senator  Gallinger.  The  point  is,  gentlemen  have  been  waiting 
here  two  or  three  weeks,  some  of  them.  In  that  connection,  I  want 
to  read  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Bachelder,  who  will  doubtless  appear, 
if  the  Senator  wishes  him  to,  sent  to  me  under  date  of  the  14th. 

(The  telegram  referred  to  will  appear  in  the  reprint  of  this 
hearing.) 

At  a  later  date  Mr.  Bachelder  wrote  me  this  letter :  .       . 

(The  letter  referred  to  will  appear  in  the  reprint  of  this  hearing.; 
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Here  is  the  literature  that  Gov.  Bachelder  says  has  been  sent  out 
under  the  direction  of  the  National  Grange.  Whether  they  have 
sent  out  any  additional  literature  I  do  not  know,  and  I  presume  it 
is  competent  to  inquire  into  that  if  we  are  going  into  this  matter. 
I  can  not  understand  for  the  life  of  me  whj^  we  are  interrogating 
men  as  to  what  action  they  have  taken  against  this  bill.  I  have 
taken  some  action  against  it  myself.  I  think  every  citizen  of  this 
Republic  has  a  right  to  do  that.  Farmers  are  either  for  it  or  against 
it ;  if  they  are  against  it,  they  have  a  right  to  say  so.  If  the  Senator 
knows  of  any  improper  things  that  have  been  done,  that  is  another 
question.  Knowing  Mr.  Bachelder  as  I  do,  I  am  quite  sure  he  has 
done  nothing  improper. 

Senator  Stone.  I  wish  to  say,  first,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there 
is  no  newspaper  man  or  anybody  connected  with  a  newspaper  who 
has  instigated  anything  that  I  have  said  or  done  up  to  the  time  I 
called  attention  to  the  matter  here  and  in  the  Senate ;  no  newspaper 
man  has  ever  spoken  to  me  on  the  subject.  There  is  no  question 
about  "  right ;  "  but  that  is  not  in\'olved  here — any  gentleman  send- 
ing out  any  literature  and  making  any  arguments  he  pleases  for  or 
against  this  bill  or  this  agreement.  I  simply  want  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions that  I  do  not  care  now  to  ask  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire; I  prefer  to  ask  them  when  the  gentlemen  appear. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Stone,  would  it  be  satisfactory,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  friends  of  the  gentlemen  have  informed  the  committee 
of  their  willingness  to  appear,  to  have  the  clerk  of  the  committee 
send  them  telegrams  this  afternoon  asking  them  to  be  present  next 
Monday  with  the  documents  and  information  mentioned  by  you? 

Senator  Stone.  If  they  are  here,  and  bring  all  the  papers,  that  is 
all  I  want. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  suggest  that  they  be  asked  to  answer  whether 
they  will  or  will  not  come. 

Senator  McCujibee.  Is  it  Senator  Stone's  question,  whether  or  not 
this  literature  that  has  been  presented  here  is  all  that  has  been  cir- 
culated ? 

Senator  Stone.  I  have  not  seen  it. 

Senator  McCumbee.  Possibly,  if  the  Senator  would  look  it  over, 
he  would  find  in  this  literature  all  that  he  would  expect  to  secure 
from  them. 

Senator  Gallingee.  There  is  no  objection,  so  far  as  I  know,  to 
the  gentlemen  coming  here.  Of  course,  the  Senator's  extreme  fa- 
miliarity with  the  doings  of  this  firm  has  been  at  least  suggestive, 
whether  he  gets  information  from  the  American  Publishers'  Associa- 
tion or  somebod3'  else.  We  may  have  some  other  subpoenas  to  issue 
if  we  go  into  this. 

Senator  Stone.  I  am  utterly  indifferent  to  that. 

Senator  Claek.  Do  I  understand  the  Senator  from  Missouri  to 
state  that  there  has  been  a  manufactured  opposition  to  this  agree- 
ment ? 

Senator  Stone.  I  am  under  that  impression,  very  largely.  I  wish 
to  say  in  this  connection,  however,  that,  so  far  as  the  gentleman  who 
came  here  from  the  far  West,  from  the  region  of  my  friend  from 
North  Dakota,  is  concerned,  he  is  in  no  respect  involved  in  what  I 
have  in  mind. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  objection  to  an  order  being  made  that 
the  clerk   of  the  committee  telegraph  Mr.   J.   A.   Allen  and  Mr. 
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Whitton  Graham,  of  Allen  &  Graham,  11  William  Street,  New  York 
City,  requesting  each  of  them,  on  behalf  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
to  appear  before  this  committee  on  Monday  morning  next.  May  29, 
1911,  at  10  o'clock,  and  to  bring  with  them  copies  of  all  documents 
or  literature  issued  by  their  firm,  or  any  member  thereof,  or  any 
person  under  their  direction,  in  opposition  to  the  reciprocity  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  against  legislation 
by  Congress  intended  to  ratify  such  agreement  or  enact  it  into  law? 
Is  that  your  request? 

Senator  Stone.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Gallingee.  I  agree  that  that  be  done,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
do  not  know  that  those  gentlemen  have  been  guilty  of  anything 
unlawful  or  improper. 

Senator  Stoxe.  I  am  not  intimating  that  they  have  been  guilty 
of  anything  unlawful  or  improper. 

Senator  McCumber.  Suppose  they  had  been  guilty  of  something 
unlawful  or  improper,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senator,  on  matters  that 
did  not  pertain  to  this  question  ? 

Senator  Galdinger.  Of  course  we  would  not  go  into  that ;  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Senator  would. 

Senator  ^McCttjiber.  The  Senator  stated  that  he  wanted  to  ask  them 
some  questions  on  the  matter  of  what  was  in  this  literature. 

Senator  Stone.  I  suppose  any  question  I  may  propound  will  be 
answered  then.  Does  the  Senator  desire,  me  to  make  a  list  of  the 
questions  I  intend  to  ask? 

Senator  McCu^iber.  I  think  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  bring  them 
here  to  question  them  as  to  whether  they  have  been  promoters  or  some- 
thing else.  The  committee  would  hardly  care  so  much  about  that. 
If  it  was  promoting  this,  I  think  they  would  say  they  had  promoted 
it.    There  is  no  question  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  objection,  that  telegram  will  be  sent 
immediately,  and  they  will  be  asked  to  answer. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Will  you  likewise  have  a  telegram  sent  to  Mr. 
A.  J.  Bachelder,  saying  to  him  that  these  gentlemen  have  been  in- 
vited to  be  here  on  Monday,  and  suggesting  that  he  be  here  ? 

The  Chairman.  A  telegram  will  be  sent  to  Mr.  Bachelder,  advising 
him  of  the  action  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Lodge.  In  that  connection,  I  would  wish  to  have  the  name 
of  counsel  of  the  publishers'  association. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  a  list  of  the  association  was 
furnished  the  committee  by  Mr.  Norris,  and  is  in  the  report.  The 
name  of  the  counsel  does  not  appear.  Mr.  Norris  is  here,  and  prob- 
ably can  give  you  the  name  of  the  counsel — counsel  of  the  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association. 

Mr.  Norris.  I  am  not  advised  that  they  have  any  counsel.    They 
have  attorneys  whopresent  small  advertising  claims. 
Senator  Lodge.  Well,  let  us  have  them ;  let  us  have  their  names. 
Mr.  Norris.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  what  their  names  are.     I 
think  there  are  a  number  of  collection  agencies  around  New  York 
City  that  have  those  claims  placed  with  them.     I  am  quite  sure  that 
is  not  what  is  in  the  Senator's  mind.     I  will  give  you  a  list  not  only 
of  all  the  officers,  but  of  every  officer  of  every  paper  connected  with 
the  association,  if  that  will  cover  the  ground. 
Senator  Lodge.  I  do  not  care  about  the  names  of  the  publishers. 
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Mr.  NoRRis.  I  can  give  you  the  names  of  the  officers  of  every 
paper. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  do  not  want  the  officers  of  the  papers;  I  want 
the  officers  of  the  association — who  they  are  and  who  they  employ 
to  represent  them  here. 

Mr.  NoKRis.  I  am  employed  to  represent  them  here;  I  have  been 
here  for  a  long  time  waiting  the  chance  to  be  heard. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  were  here  last  February,  too. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  wanted  now  is  the  names  of  the  officers 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  the  president 
and  directors. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  names  of  the  officers.  I  want  to  get  at  the 
names  of  the  people — the  men  who  are  the  officers. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Those  names  were  in  the  document  I  submitted  yester- 
day.   If  they  refer  to  the  copy  they  will  find  those. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  officers  of  the  association  are  not  there  in 
print. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  They  were  not  asked  for. 

Senator  Lodge.  Let  us  have  them  now. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  furnish  the  committee  with  the  names 
of  the  officers  of  the  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  ? 

Mr.  NoEEis.  I  will  furnish  them  this  afternoon.  If  you  will  refer 
to  the  copy  in  the  Government  Printing  Office,  you  will  find  them; 
but  it  was  marked  off  so  the  printer  would  not  copy  them,  because 
they  were  not  asked  for  by  the  committee. 

(The  list  later  furnished  by  Mr.  Norris  is  as  follows:) 

American  Newspaper  Publisliers'  Association,  903  Pulitzer  Building,  New 
York:  President,  Bruce  Haldeman,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal;  vice 
president,  Herbert  L.  Bridgman,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y. )  Standard-Union;  secretary, 
Elbert  H.  Baker,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  treasurer,  William  J.  Pattison,  New 
York  Evening  Post;  executive  committee,  Hilton  U.  Brown,  Indianapolis  News; 
F.  P.  Glass,  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser;  Oondg  Hamlin,  New  York  Tribune: 
C.  W.  Hornick.  San  Francisco  Call;  Charles  W.  Knapp,  St.  Louis  Republic; 
Charles  H.  Taylor,  jr.,  Boston  Globe;  John  B.  Townsend,  Philadelphia  Press; 
chairman  of  special  standing  committee,  H.  A.  Kellogg ;  chairman  of  committee 
on  paper,  John  Norris ;  manager,  L,  B.  Palmer,  World  Building,  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hastings,  have  you  anything  else  ? 
Mr.  Hastings.  Yes.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  introduce  Frank  P. 
Miller,  of  Pennsylvania. 

STATEMENT    OF  ME.   FRANK   P.   MILLER,    OF  EAST   DOWNING- 

TON,  PA. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  your  name  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Miller.  Frank  P.  Miller. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Miller.'  East  Downington,  Pa. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed  with  your  statement? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Frank  P.  Miller 
Paper  Co.,  which  was  incorporated  in  1901;  and  we  manufacture 
boards. 

Boards  have  been  placed  on  this  list,  and,  of  course,  1  can  not 
understand  why  our  business  should  be  singled  out  among  other 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States  and  be  brought  into  competition 
with  Canada.    While  I  do  not  believe  that  all  the  boards  in  our 
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neighborhood  will  be  manufactured  in  Canada,  the  greatest  loss  that 
we  will  have  will  be  from  the  mills  on  news-print  paper  and  other 
mills  using  pulp  going  into  Canada— being  driven  out  of  their  branch 
of  the  business  and  being  converted  over  into  the  manufacture  of 
board ;  and  in  that  way  the  competition  will  be  worse  than  it  is  to-day. 

I  commenced  to  manufacture  paper  in  1881,  after  serving  an  ap- 
prenticeship in  railroad  shops  four  years  and  being  in  the  machine 
business  for  one  year.  I  have  worked  all  my  life  at  it  and  have 
accumulated  very  little;  and  what  is  worrying  me  the  most  to-day  is 
that  the  capital  that  I  have  saved  and  have  all  invested  in  the  one 
plant  being  depreciated.  Whenever  a  mill  can  not  be  operated  at  a 
profit,  your  capital  is  virtually  lost. 

In  1881  we  manufactured  half  a  ton  of  paper  a  day,  and  it  was 
used  for  boxes  and  for  bookbinders'  use.  Last  week  we  made  on  a 
24-hour  run  in  our  mill  49  tons  and  300  pounds,  simply  showing  the 
growth  of  this  business.  In  1907  we  were  manufacturing  about  1^ 
per  cent  of  the  box  boards  used  in  the  United  States.  To-day,  I 
think,  my  proportion  is  only  about  1  per  cent.  In  10  years  the  manu- 
facture of  box  boards  has  doubled  more  than  five  times. 

In  other  words,  I  think  that  10  years  ago  probably  not  over  10 
per  cent  of  the  box  boards  were  being  used  that  are  used  to-day.  In 
all  the  years  I  have  been  making  board  the  production,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  or  three  years  at  different  intervals — I  mean  one  year 
at  two  or  three  intervals  in  the  thirty — that  the  demand  has  been 
ahead  of  the  production;  and  we  have  been  compelled  to  constantly 
rebuild,  renew,  change  our  mode  of  manufacturing,  and  cheapen  the 
grade  of  board. 

In  1881  we  got  about  $100  a  ton  for  about  the  poorest  grade  of 
box  board  that  was  then  produced.  Our  paper  stock  cost  us  $20  a 
ton.  The  same  grade  of  paper,  or  rather  a  paper  that  may  be  a 
trifle  better,  has  sold  within  tliree  months  at  from  $20  to  $21  per 
ton,  with  a  cost  of  paper  stock  from  $4  or  probably  $3  a  ton,  showing 
you  that  they  reduced  the  cost  of  this  paper  very  much  during  those 
years.  We  rebuilt  our  mill  entirely  seven  years  after  it  was  first  estab- 
lished, and  are  constantly  renewing  and  adding  to  it  every  few  years 
since. 

A  paper  mill  in  my  line,  economically  built,  will  cost  about  as 
much  as  it  will  produce  in  dollars'  worth  of  paper  in  a  year.  In 
other  words,  a  mill  costing  $100,000  would  produce  $100,000  worth  of 
boards.  Now,  the  wear  and  tear  on  these  mills  and  the  new  improve- 
ments coming  up  from  year  to  year  make  it  necessary  to  spend  about 
10  per  cent  a  year  in  renewals  and  improvements,  so  that  we  feel 
we  ought  to  have  5  or  6  per  cent  on  the  money  invested  as  interest 
You  can  get  that  without  being  in  the  business.  And  you  ought  to 
take  out  10  per  cent  a  year  and  lay  it  aside  or  put  it  back  in  new  ma- 
chinery, or  at  the  end  of  10  years  you  will  be  absolutely  out  of  busi- 
ness, because  you  can  not  produce  paper  at  a  price  at  which  you  can 
sell  it. 

In  the  last  10  years  we  have  gone  very  little  ahead  of  what  will 
make  those  renewals.  We  put  the  present  paper  machine  on  which 
we  are  making  these  folding  box  boards,  with  dryers  on  it,  in  the 
first  two  or  three  years.  We  have  rebuilt  the  wet  part  of  that  ma- 
chine once,  and  last  summer  threw  the  entire  wet  part  in  the  scrap 
pile  and  put  it  in  entirely  new.     When  we  put  this  macliinery  in  it 
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■was  the  best-kiiown  machinery  of  the  kind,  new,  built  W  the  best 
builders  in  the  United  States.  It  was  not  second-hand  stuff,  gathered 
from  other  mills  and  rebuilt. 

In  regard  to  paper  stock,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  policy  of  our 
Government  to  try  to  conserve  all  the  commodities.  To-day  there  is 
only  about  40  per  cent  of  the  paper  manufactured  and  sent  into  the 
market  that  goes  back  to  the  mills  to  be  made  over ;  60  per  cent  of  it 
is  wasted,  burned,  and  going  on  the  dump.  The  price  of  that  paper 
is  so  low  that  there  is  no  labor  in  this  country  that  could  afford  to 
gather  it  and  sort  it  and  ship  it  back  to  the  mills. 

I  believe  in  protection  for  boards ;  I  believe  in  protection  for  all 
manufactured  articles,  and  for  all  farmers,  and  for  everybody  as 
nearly  alike  as  it  can  be  made,  and  I  believe  to  put  a  duty  on  foreign 
paper  stock  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  paper  makers  who  use  old  papers 
largely  in  the  manufacture  of  their  products.  It  would  keep  the 
price  at  a  more  even  place,  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
people,  and  would  save  a  large  amount  of  the  60  per  cent  of  the 
paper  which  is  now  wasted,  which  is  all  available  for  paper  stock  and 
can  all  be  used  over  again. 

Senator  Clark.  By  "  leaving  this  matter  as  it  is  "  you  would  change 
that  condition — you  would  get  the  proportion  of  the  60  per  cent  now 
wasted  ? 

Mr.  MiLUER.  We  could  not  get  it,  sir,  without  the  price  of  that 
commodity  being  raised  in  some  way.  They  are  wasting  wood,  grind- 
ing wood  to-day  which  they  would  not  have  to  waste  or  to  cut  if  this 
old  paper  was  brought  into  the  market. 

Senator  Clark.  But,  if  I  understand  the  logic  of  your  argument, 
it  is  this.  That  you  do  not  want  any  change  made  in  the  present  con- 
ditions ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir ;  no  change. 

Senator  Clark.  Well,  if  there  is  no  change  made  are  you  going 
to  avail  yourself  of  this  material  which  is  now  wasted? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  can  not  unless  you  put  more  tariff  on  instead  of 
taking  it  off. 

Senator  Clark.  It  won't  make  any  difference,  then,  in  regard  to 
that? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir;  the  wood  is  so  cheap.  Of  course,  as  wood 
becomes  more  scarce,  if  it  does,  if  that  is  the  case,  this  old  paper  will 
be  gathered  with  a  very  few  dollars  advance  in  price — gathered  and 
saved,  and  will  make  quite  a  revenue  for  quite  a  large  number  of 
people  that  will  gather  it  and  put  it  back  into  the  mills. 

Senator  Clark.  That  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  proposed  legis- 
lation? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir. 

We  have  never  had  a  strike  in  our  mill.  Our  labor  is  contented. 
A  number  of  them  are  in  building  line  societies  trying  to  pay  for 
their  houses.  We  have  had  a  great  manj'  men  working  for  us  for  a 
great  many  years,  and  we  have  gradually  increased  their  wages  all 
along  the  line,  while  the  cost  of  paper  has  decreased.  We  did  not 
pay  a  man  in  our  mill  in  1881  over  $1.25  a  day;  and  to-day  we  have 
not  a  man  in  our  employ  averaging  $1.25  a  day.  Labor  is  liigher 
and  the  experienced  men  are  paid  much  higher. 

We  feel  that  we  ought  not  to  be  singled  out  and  our  business  de- 
stroyed by  this  reciprocity.     If  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Government 
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to  have  absolute  free  trade  we  will  endeavor  to  accommodate  our- 
selves to  that;  if  it  is  tariff  for  revenue  only  we  can  probably  ac- 
custom ourselves  to  that ;  if  it  is  high  tariff  we  prefer  it,  but  you  can 
not  benefit  my  business  without  benefiting  our  town;  and  you  can 
not  injure  my  business  without  you  injure  the  town.  And  the  point 
I  wanted  especially  to  make  was  that  we  have  kept  up  in  all  those 
years  ahead  of  the  consumption,  and  have  every  improvement  that  is 
made  in  the  machinery  that  comes  out.  In  fact,  any  mill  that  does 
not  do  that  can  not  stay  in  the  business  for  any  length  of  time  at  all. 
We  have  run  periods  at  a  loss  in  preference  to  shutting  down.  The 
loss  in  our  plant  would  be  $30  an  hour  caused  by  the  production 
being  cut  off,  by  the  breaking  of  a  belt,  and  every  possible  expense 
cut  off  by  the  shutting  down  of  a  mill  for  a  period  would  be  over 
$70  a  day  we  would  lose. 

Senator  Gallingee.  How  many  men  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  MiLLEE.  Between  60  and  70  we  ran  in  1900. 

Senator  Gallingee.  No  matter ;  just  state  it  in  general  terms. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  will  speak  of  another  matter.  We  ran  308  days  in 
1909  and  produced  8.628  tons  of  paper;  in  1910  we  ran  231  days. 

Senator  Gallingee.  That  was  a  dull  year,  was  it? 

Mr.  MiLLEE.  Yes,  sir.  So  that  we  can  easily  furnish  the  paper; 
and  the  minute  there  is  a  demand  for  paper  there  are  mills  built. 
We  are  suffering  from  overproduction  now,  and  I  say  we  have  every 
year,  with  the  exception  of  intervals  of  five  or  seven  years  apart, 
when  we  might  have  had  one  year  when  the  demand  was  ahead  of 
the  production. 

Senator  Gallingee.  Making  news  paper? 

Mr.  Mtt.t.eb.  No,  sir :  making  board — folding  box  boards  and  other 
box  boards.  We  have  what  is  called  a  combination  cylinder  machine. 
We  make  a  great  deal  of  board  out  of  old  newspapers. 

The  main  thing  we  complain  of  will  be  that  the  conversion  of  mills 
that  will  go  to  Canada,  the  old  plants  being  converted  onto  our 
grade  of  paper,  and  the  wood-pulp  board  will  be  made  in  Canada 
and  will  come  into  our  market.  They  make  some  board  exclusively 
of  ground  wood — a  thick  board — and  they  can  use  that  in  what  they 
call  "set-up  boxes."  We  take  the  old  paper  and  line  the  outside 
with  white  paper,  and  take  the  place  of  that  board  now.  If  the  duty 
is  taken  off  of  board,  we  believe  it  will  come  in.  In  1907  there  was 
rather  more  board  being  consumed  than  was  made,  and  the  importers 
in  New  York  brought  large  quantities  into  the  market  and  broke  the 
price. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen.     I  have  nothing  else  to  say. 

Mr.  Aethue  C.  Hastings.  Judge  Moore  desires  to  make  a  correc- 
tion in  his  previous  statements. 

The  Chaieman.  Judge  Moore,  you  may  make  the  correction. 

STATEMENT  OF  JUDGE  C.  F.  MOOEE,  OF  NEW  YORK 
CITY. — Resumed. 

Judge  Moore.  It  will  require  just  a  moment,  if  the  committee  will 
indulge  me. 

When  I  was  making  my  statement  a  few  days  ago,  I  referred  to  the 
difference  in  the  tariff  on  the  supplies  used  by  one  of  the  companies 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  book  paper— the  West  Virginia  Pulp 
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&  Paper  Co. — and  stated  that  the  difference  in  the  tariff  on  those  items 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  was  $260,000  in  one  year, 
and  that  that  amount  in  tariff  had  actually  been  paid.  I  find  they 
are  somewhat  mistaken  on  that  fact.  About  $200,000  was  actually 
paid  tariff  at  the  customhouse.  The  other  $60,000  was  the  estimated 
difference  in  the  duty  if  we  had  bought  the  imported  article,  but  did 
actually  buy  the  domestic.  I  do  not  want  to  make  any  mistake  be- 
fore the  committee.  However,  we  feel  there  would  have  been  a  dif-  ■ 
ference  if  the  tariff  had  not  prevailed;  but  we  have  no  objection  to 
the  protection  on  those  supplies,  provided  that  country  which  does 
not  pay  the  tariff  is  not  allowed  to  compete  with  us  in  the  market. 

I  want  also  to  correct  a  statement  that  was  made  yesterday  by  Mr. 
Norris.  He  stated  that  the  West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  had 
recently  increased  its  capital  stock  $10,000,000.  He  has  not  advised 
the  company  of  that  fact,  and  they  know  nothing  about  it.  Mr. 
Norris  evidently  confused  a  certificate  which  was  granted  to  the  com- 
pany, allowing  them,  if  they  saw  fit,  at  any  time  to  increase  the 
capital  to  $20,000,000 ;  but  no  such  increase  has  been  made  nor  is  con- 
templated. 

Senator  Stone.  When  was  the  certificate  granted? 
Judge  MooEE.  Some  months  ago. 
Senator  Stone.  About  when? 
Judge  MooEE.  I  think  it  was  last  fall,  perhaps. 
Senator  Stone.  Yes? 

Judge  Mooee.  I  don't  remember ;  but  the  purpose  was  simply  to  be 
in  a  position  to  issue  additional  stock  any  time  we  might  need  new 
capital  without  having  to  go  through  the  preliminary  process. 
Senator  Stone.  To  whom  did  you  make  the  application  for  that? 
Judge  MooBE.  Application  was  made  to  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Delaware. 

Senator  Stone.  The  State  of  Delaware;  and  you  were  authorized 
to  increase  your  capital  to  $20,000,000? 

Judge  MooEE.  They  have  that  authority,  but  have  not  increased  it. 
Senator  Stone.  But  you  have  not  availed  yourselves  of  the  privi- 
lege ? 

Judge  MooEE.  We  may  have  to,  sometime. 

Senator  Stone.  You  say  your  company  does-  not  contemplate  do- 
ing it  ? 

Judge  MooEE.  Has  no  definite  view  of  increasing  it  either 
$10,000,000,  or  any  part  of  it  at  present. 

Senator  Stone.  Was  there  any  tax  to  be  paid  for  that  certificate? 
Judge  MooBE.  Yes ;  there  was.    I  don't  remember  just  what  it  was. 
At  that  time,  perhaps,  they  did  have  some  object  which  they  purposed 
carrying  out,  and  wanted  to  be  in  shape,  but  at  this  time  they  are  not 
contemplating  it. 

Senator  Stone.  Oh,  they  abandoned  that  purpose? 
Judge  MooEE.  There  was  no  definite  or  fixed  purpose  then.    They 
wanted  simply  to  be  in  a  position  to  put  more  money  in. 

Senator  Stone.  Were  they  paying  a  tax  for  the  State  to  Delaware 
for  a  certificate  of  authority  to  increase  their  capitalization  without 
any  intention  of  doing  it? 

Judge  MooEE.  I  say  there  was  some  intention  at  that  time,  but  no 
definite  or  fixed  intention.  It  was  contemplated,  but  there  was 
nothing  in  a  definite  shape  that  was  then  planned;  but  the  very 
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tendency  of  this  treaty  has  had  something  to  do  with  their  going 
slower. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Will  you  hear  Mr.  Ferguson,  of  the  Appleton 
"Woolen  Mills,  of  Appleton,  Wis.,  a  manufacturer  of  woolen  felts 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  ? 

Senator  Stone.  Manufacturer  of  what,  Mr.  Hastings? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Wdolen  felts — clothing. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  W.  A.  FERGUSON,  REPRESENTING  THE  AP- 
PLETON WOOLEN  MILLS,  OF  APPLETON,  WIS.,  MANUFACTUR- 
ERS OF  PAPER  MAKERS'  WOOLEN  FELTS. 

The  Chaieman.  Will  you  proceed,  Mr.  Ferguson  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  in  the 
first  place  permit  me  to  say  that  I  regret  very  much  that  the  general 
manager  of  this  firm  could  not  be  himself  present.  He  would  have 
been  able  to  have  given  you  figures  and  data  which  I  am  unable  to 
give  with  any  degree  of  certainty  or  accuracy.  At  the  last  moment, 
and  he  had  but  a  few  hours'  notification,  he  requested  me  to  come. 
1  had  but  about  an  hour  and  a  half  to  prepare  myself,  as  we  were 
misinformed  in  regard  to  the  time  of  the  committee's  convening.  I 
was  instructed  to  be  here  at  10  o'clock  Monday  morning,  and  so  I 
had  to  leave  my  home  in  Wisconsin  after  midnight  Saturday  night 
and  arrived  here  Monday  morning,  so  I  had  no  time  to  prepare 
myself  with  figures  and  data  which  I  would  have  been  very  pleased 
to  give  you.  Therefore  I  will  be  brief  in  stating  my  position  in  re- 
gard to  this  reciprocity  matter. 

As  has  already  been  said,  the  Appleton  Woolen  Mills,  for  which 
I  am  traveling  salesman,  and  not  related  but  in  a  salaried  sense, 
manufactures  paper  makers'  felts,  a  woolen  fabric  used  exclusively 
on  the  paper  machines.  Two-thirds  of  the  equipment  of  this  mill 
consists  of  specially  constructed  machinery  designed  solely  for  the 
manufacture  of  these  goods,  and  can  not  be  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  any  other  known  fabric  So,  necessarily,  we  do  view  with  alarm 
any  measure  that  threatens  the  prosperity,  if  not  the  existence,  of 
the  paper  mills,  because  with  the  paper  mills  we  stand  or  fall.  I  do 
not,  in  referring  to  the  probable  results  of  the  passage  of  this  meas- 
ure, with  its  resulting  effect  on  the  paper  mills,  like  to  use  the  word 
"  disastrous  "  in  speaking  of  its  effect  upon  us,  because  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  questioning  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  this  committee 
and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  assume  that  nothing  would 
iaduce  you  to  move  against  this  measure  except  the  plea  of  absolute 
disaster  to  any  American  industry.  We  are,  however,  convinced  that 
inasmuch  as  the  whole  tendency  of  this  measure  is  to  drive  the  Ameri- 
can mill  out  of  business  or  out  of  the  country — I  say  we  are  convinced 
of  that;  we  can  not  see  it  in  any  other  light — I  feel  justified  in  coming 
here  and  making  a  plea  for  you  to  move  against  its  passage. 
_  Now,  the  Appleton  Woolen  Mills,  as  a  unit,  is  not  a  vast  aggrega- 
tion; it  does  not  employ  a  small  army  of  men.  It  is  a  relatively 
small  concern;  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  well-equipped,  well-balanced, 
and  I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  I  believe  it  is  a  model  mill  for 
the  manufacture  of  these  goods,  as  concerned  in  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  employee  and  the  employer.  As  an  employee,  I  can  speak 
of  that  without  being  charged  with  egotism.    It  might  be  interesting 
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for  you  to  know,  in  speaking  of  a  model  mill — I  mean  by  that  in 
relationship  to  its  employees — it  was  the  first  woolen  mill  in  the 
United  States,  when  woolen  mills  worked  66  hours  a  week,  to  adopt  a 
60-hour  week,  and  in  inaugurating  at  the  same  time  the  Saturday 
half  holiday.  We  were  the  first  woolen  mill  in  the  country,  and 
among  the  first  institutions  in  the  country,  to  adopt  that  plan.  We 
also  were  one  of  the  first  institutions  in  the  United  States  to  adopt 
the  profit-sharing  plan,  which  was  done  some  10  or  12  years  ago 
and  has  been  continued  ever  since;  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
these  concessions  came  involuntarily  from  the  management  and  with- 
out request  or  demands  on  the  part  of  the  hands  for  that. 

Senator  Stone.  You  mean  to  say  "  voluntarily  "  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  You  mean  to  say  "  voluntarily  "  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Voluntarily. 

Senator  Stone.  I  understood  you  to  say  "  involuntarily." 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  in  error. 

It  is  relatively  a  small  concern,  employing  something  like  84  or  85 
hands.  Now,  of  course,  this  particular  mill  does  not  constitute  all 
of  the  property  of  the  A^Dpleton  "Woolen  Mills;  this  mill  is  the  only 
one  that  is  exclusively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  paper-makers' 
felt,  the  other  properties  manufacturing  a  full  line  of  clothing.  With 
that  you  are  not  interested. 

The  fact,  however,  that  it  is  a  small  concern  is  not  of  any  par- 
ticular importance,  because  with  respect  to  everyone  concerned  there- 
in it  constitutes  the  sum  total  of  their  present  opportunity  of  earning 
their  livelihood,  and  I  am  justified  in  coming  before  you  and  plead- 
ing before  you  to  place  the  stamp  of  your  disapproval  upon  this 
measure. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Are  there  other  mills  in  the  country  produc- 
ing the  same  kind  of  goods? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Eleven  domestic  concerns  produce  these  goods,  and, 
permit  me  to  say,  it  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  at  present,  and 
enough  to  insure  a  competition  that  will  keep  the  prices  down  to  a 
living  margin  for  the  manufacturer. 

I  say  I  am  justified  in  making  this  plea  before  you,  and  in  conclu- 
sion I  will  say  that  it  is  a  safe  proposition  to  let  the  lesser  demon- 
stration prove  the  greater ;  and  as  we  are  affected  so  are  many  other 
allied  industries  affected  with  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  paper  industry. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  the  attention. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Are  you  through,  Mr.  Ferguson  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  was  just  put  in  mind  of  the  motto  of  the  Apple- 
ton  Woolen  Mills,  which  is  this:  "American  wool,  American  labor, 
American  skill  for  American  paper  makers."  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  tariff  conditions  that  our  general  manager  could  have  gone 
into  more  fully,  only  in  this  connection,  which  I  take  to  be  an  excuse 
for  going  further  into  this.  The  reason  we  had  a  small  trade  with 
Canada  years  ago,  from  which  we  were  debarred  by  the  fact  that 
some  time  ago  Canada  inaugurated  a  tariff  law  whereby  the  Ameri- 
can felt  manufacturer  was  compelled  to  pay  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
duty,  while  the  British  manufacturers'  product  was  admitted  on  pay^ 
ment  of  the  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  and  this  caused  us  to  with- 
draw our  trade  from  Canada. 
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Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  introduce  Mr.  Kellogg,  who 
has  just  a  few  moments,  and  he  will  confine  himself.  He  has  some 
quotations  he  would  like  to  present. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  VIRGIL  K.  KELLOGMJ,  OF  WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  full  name  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Virgil  K.  Kellogg,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

The  Chaiiuian.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  By  profession,  I  am  a  lawyer,  which  I  practice  some- 
what. 1  am  also,  unfortunately,  secretary  of  two  paper  companies 
and  attorney  for  certain  others,  and  I  represent  likewise  one  of  the 
largest  paper-mill  machinery  manufacturing  concerns  in  America; 
and  also,  speaking  for  a  rural  community,  born  upon  a  farm,  mem- 
ber of  the  agricultural  society,  coming  from  the  location  of  the  big- 
gest local  cheese  sales  market  in  the  world ;  and  in  behalf  of  all  these 
allied  interests  I  desire  to  protest  against  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty  as  undermining  all  of  these  industries  and,  above  and  beyond 
all  that,  undermining  American  manhood,  because  it  attempts  to  set 
the  seal  of  approval  of  the  United  States  Senate  upon  an  unfair  agree- 
ment. 

I  present  the  petition  of  the  Three  River  Paper  Co.,  of  Phoenix, 
N.  Y.,  and  its  employees ;  of  the  Granby  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  of  Fulton, 
N.  Y. ;  of  the  Oswego  Falls  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  of  Fulton,  N.  Y. ;  the 
Crescent  Paper  &  Machinery  Co.,  of  Phoenix,  N.  Y. ;  the  Sweet  Bros. 
Paper  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Phoenix,  N.  Y. ;  the  De  Grasse  Paper 
Co.,  of  Pyrites,  N.  Y. ;  the  Diana  Paper  Co.,  of  Harrisville,  N.  Y. ; 
the  Hanover  Falls  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  of  Potsdam,  N.  Y. ;  the 
Hinckley  Fiber  Co.,  of  Hinckley,  N.  Y. ;  the  Taggerts  Paper  Co.,  of 
Watertown,  X.  Y. ;  the  Newton  Falls  Paper  Co.,  of  Newton  Falls, 
N.  Y. ;  the  Brown ville  Paper  Co.,  of  BroAvnville,  N.  Y. ;  the  Brown- 
ville  Board  Co.,  of  Brownville,  N.  Y. ;  the  Island  Paper  Co.,  of 
Carthage,  N.  Y. ;  the  Eycher  &  Pringle  ilachine  Co.,  of  Carthage, 
N.  Y.;  the  West  End  Paper  Co.,  of  Carthage,  N.  Y. ;  the  Carthage 
Machine  Co.,  of  Carthage,  N.  Y. ;  the  Carthage  Tissue  Mills,  of 
Carthage,  N.  Y. ;  another  petition  from  the  Island  Paper  Co. ;  the 
Champion  Paper  Co.,  of  Champion,  N.  Y. ;  the  Le  Eoy  Paper  Co.,  of 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  The  petitions  will  be  entered  by  their  titles  and 
filed. 

Senator  Gallingee.  You  speak  of  these  petitions — are  they  in  the 
nature  of  protests  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Protests  and  remonstrances — petitions  to  the  dele- 
gation from  New  York  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  prevent  the  ratification 
of  this  treaty. 

I  had  not  designed,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  have  said  anything  in  the 
discussion  of  this  question.  So  much  has  been  said  and  so  well  said 
that  it  seems  unnecessary  for  me  to  take  even  a  moment  of  your 
time;  but  one  or  two  matters  have  occurred  to  me  which  perhaps 
might  shed  some  light  and  benefit  all  the  members  of  the  committee, 
and  especially  the  venerable  Senator  from  Missouri,  in  regard  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  paper  manufacturing  industry  more  particularly, 
perhaps,  than  in  any   other  industry  in  the  world,  the  personal 
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equation  of  the  superintendent — the  personnel  of  the  corps — ^has  more 
to  do  with  the  efficiency,  the  organization  which  prevails,  than  in 
almost  any  other  industry  in  the  world.  In  order  to  successfully 
prosecute  the  industry  the  man  in  charge  must  be  an  efficient  captain 
of  the  hosts. 

I  can  well  illustrate  that  by  the  unfortunate  history  of  one  of  the 
companies  with  which  I  am  now  connnected ;  and  I  may  say  unfortu- 
nately connected  almost  entirely  from  the  relation  which  my  name  bears 
to  the  back  side  of  certain  promissory  notes  which  have  been  negotiated 
with  the  financial  institutions.  We  started  in  15  years  ago — the  com- 
pany did ;  I  had  no  connection  with  it  at  that  time — with  a  timber 
tract  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains  of  20,000  acres.  It  lay  on  both 
sides  of  the  Oswego  Eiver.  Upon  this  tract  was  a  splendid  water- 
fall. The  tract  was  covered  with  a  splendid  black  Adirondack 
spruce.  The  waterfall  was  at  the  lower  side  of  the  tract.  It  was  an 
ideal  site  to  build  a  mill.  The  land  was  rare  in  the  fact  that  it  pro- 
duced such  a  splendid  growth  of  timber.  Everything  seemed  to  con- 
cur in  making  an  ideal  environment  under  which  to  create  a  mill 
We  went  in  there.  There  was  a  young  man,  old  in  the  paper-making 
industry,  who  inspired  certain  men  with  money  to  make  investments 
in  this  proposition.  He  had  been  successful  in  other  lines  of  the 
paper-making  industry.  Sufficient  money  was  put  in  to  erect  a  mill, 
and  in  the  erecting  of  a  mill  they  purchased  the  latest  devices  that 
American  ingenuity  have  embodied  and  incarnated  in  paper-making 
machines. 

The  land  so  sloped  that  j'ou  could  virtually  fell  the  timber  into 
the  river  and  float  it  right  down  to  the  door  of  this  mill,  as  was  done, 
We  had  a  gentleman  for  president  of  that  mill  who  was  as  near  the 
counterpart  of  the  main  head  and  active  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can paper  makers  as  I  have  ever  seen.  He  had  every  statistic;  he 
knew  every  market;  he  knew  every  manufacturer;  he  knew  every 
element  of  cost  that  entered  into  the  product  of  paper,  and  we  gave 
him  full  swing.  We  cut  him  loose  and  said,  "  Go  ahead,"  and  one 
day  we  woke  up  with  our  bank  balance  gone,  and  there  was  some- 
thing there  in  red  ink.  Our  paper  was  dishonored,  and  men  who 
had  spent  long  years  in  the  accumulation  of  property  that  they  had 
hoped  to  transmit  to  their  progeny  found  bankruptcy  staring  them 
in  the  face ;  and  we  went  into  an  examination  of  this  condition.  The 
president  had  splendid  superintendents,  but  there  was  something 
continually  wrong — either  the  production  was  down  or  the  quality 
was  down,  and  when  the  quality  of  the  production  was  up  the  quan- 
tity of  the  production  was  down.  It  was  an  up-to-date  mill.  Simply 
there  was  not  a  concurrence  of  the  elements  of  superintendency  and 
efficiency  with  the  other  necessary  elements  to  successfully  prosecute 
the  business. 

Senator  Claek.  That  is  true  of  all  manufacturing  industries,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Every  one  of  them. 

Now,  rny  friend,  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  can  not  say  that  you 
can  cut  off  chunks  of  paper-mill  industries  and  say  a  mill  will  pro- 
duce so  many  tons  of  so  much  value  a  year  simply  because  it  has  a 
certain  power  in  that  some  other  mill  has  certain  power  and  will 
produce  the  same  product  of  the  same  value  over  there.  The  report 
of  the  Tariff  Board  shows  conclusively  that  that  is  an  impossibility. 
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On  page  35  of  thia  final  report  the  experience  of  the  Canadian  manu- 
facturers in  that  regard  is  well  illustrated. 

Now,  the  final  paragraph,  if  the  Senator  will  do  me  the  honor, 
shows  that  instead  of  the  minimum  cost  of  production  being  made 
by  the  large  mill  it  is  made  by  the  smallest  mill — a  mill  which  pro- 
duces but  6,950.4  tons  per  annum — almost  the  rate  of  production  as 
the  small  mill  prodiices  of  the  greatest  cdst  in  the  American  table 
at  page  27. 

And  this  leads  me  to  refer  to  another  proposition.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  it,  because  the  business  experiences  of  men  will  verify 
it.  A  young  man  had  grown  up  in  a  paper  mill.  He  had  begun  at 
the  very  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder ;  he  had  worked  up  through,  and 
he  had  demonstrated  his  capacity  and  fitness  to  be  a  superintendent ; 
he  had  been  employed  at  a  very  large  wage  in  a  news-print  mill. 
He  had  worked  successfully  and  had  a  fair  wage  as  superintendent 
of  a  fiber  manila-board  mill,  and  a  paper  mill  was  to  be  sold  in  the 
city  of  Watertown.  He  had  accumulated  some  money,  and  a  gentle- 
man who  had  been  very  efficient  in  operating  plants  came  to  me  and 
said :  "  ]Mr.  Kellogg,  let  us  go  in  with  this  man  and  make  paper."  I 
inquired,  "  Was  it  going  to  be  successful?  "  He  replied,  "Assuredly." 
And  the  two  deans  of  the  paper-making  fraternity  went  and  looked 
it  over  and  said, '"  It  is  certain  to  succeed  " ;  so  we  went  in,  and  this 
man  of  approved  efficiency  took  charge  of  it,  and  the  result  was  that 
instead  of  being  characterized  by  success  it  gradually  went  down  the 
slope  toward  absolute  failure. 

In  the  meantime  this  De  Grasse  Paper  Co.,  whose  name  has  been 
mentioned  here,  was  in  need  of  a  superintendent,  and  heard  that  our 
man,  who  was  unsuccessful  at  our  mill,  could  be  secured  for  that 
position;  and  they  came  and  offered  and  paid  him  $10,000  to  take 
the  superintendency  of  their  mill,  and  he  went ;  and  behold,  what  did 
he  do  up  there?  By  his  attention  alone,  v/ithout  increasing  the  pay 
roll,  he  increased  the  daily  production  of  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.  mill 
more  than  12  tons  a  day. 

This  shows  that  you  can  not  figure  the  operation  of  a  paper  mill 
as  you  can  an  apple  basket  on  the  corner.  There  are  so  many  things 
that  enter  into  the  consideration  that  have  to  recei^'e  careful,  con- 
sideration; and  what  we  desire  and  what  we  hope  for,  we  paper 
manufacturers,  more  than  anything  else,  is  a  stable  market.  We  do 
not  want  things  interjected  iiito  it  that  are  going  to  create  chaos  and 
failure,  because  it  reacts  upon  us,  and  when  it  does  react  upon  us 
it  reacts  upon  the  employees,  whose  very  life  and  existence  depends 
upon  the  success  of  the  paper  market. 

Now,  one  word  in  regard  to  the  paper-machine  manufacturer  and 
another  and  emphatic  reason  why  this  proposed  international  legis- 
lation is  unfair.  It  has  been  said  here  that  the  machinery  which 
manufactures  paper  in  Canada  is  made  in  the  United  States. 
Granted  that  a  very  large  portion  of  it  is  made  in  the  United  States, 
but  not  all  of  it,  and  even  within  three  months  an  order  has  gone 
out  from  Canada  to  a  British  paper-machine  manufacturing  concern 
for  one  order  that  amounts  to  more  than  $250,000. 

Now,  in  the  name  of  all  of  the  gods  of  fairness  at  once,  if  you 
want  to  be  reciprocal  in  your  relations,  why  do  you  extend  an  open 
American  market  to  Canada  for  its  paper  and  not  insist  upon  Canada 
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that  they  will  let  open  her  markets  to  us  for  our  machines  where  we 
manufacture  paper  ? 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  had  probably  better  adjourn  now 
until  to-morrow  morning. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  would  like  to  go  on  myself  at  that  time,  if  I  may 
and  other  gentlemen  may  be  here. 

The  Chairman.  There  will  be  no  objection  to  that.  Then  the 
committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

(And  thereupon,  at  1.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  an  ad- 
journment until  10  o'clock  to-morrow,  Friday  morning.  May  26, 
1911.) 
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Committee  on  Finance,  United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Friday,  May  26, 1911. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Boies  Penrose  in  the 
chair. 

Present:  Senators  Penrose  (chairman).  Lodge,  McCumber,  Smoot, 
Gallinger,  Clark,  Heyburn,  Bailey,  Simmons,  Stone,  Williams,  John- 
son. 

The  committee  thereupon  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  H.  E. 
4412,  an  act  to  promote  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  Mr.  Hastings,  I 
believe  you  are  to  start  this  morning. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  will  not  pretend 
to  make  any  extended  talk  on  this  subject  because  I  think  it  has  been 
gone  over  very  thoroughly,  but  I  wish  to  go  on  merely  for  the  sake 
of  filing'  some  correspondence  which  I  have  gotten,  and  also  put 
myself  m  a  position  to  answer  any  questions  which  the  committee 
may  desire  to  ask  and  to  deny  some  allegations  made  by  the  represent- 
ative of  the  newspaper  association. 

Since  1898  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  has 
been  hammering  at  the  doors  of  Congress  to  have  the  duty  taken  off 
of  paper  and  pulp,  and  at  every  opportunity  this  association  has 
made  demands,  backed  by  their  members  who  publish  newspapers, 
saying  that  if  they  were  not  taken  care  of  by  special  legislation  they 
would  make  it  difficult  for  those  Members  to  be  returned  to  Congress. 
The  Mann  investigating  committee  made  an  exhaustive  research  into 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  paper,  and  finally  made  a  report  recom- 
mending a  duty  of  $2  per  ton  on  news-print  paper  as  representing  the" 
difference  in  cost  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  but,  in- 
tentionally or  otherwise,  carefully  leaving  out  the  difference  in  ,cost 
of  the  raw  material,  which  to  a  large  proportion  of  mills  in  the 
United  States  is  wood. 

Under  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill,  with  which  you  gentlemen  are,  I 
believe,  fully  conversant,  the  duty  was  fixed  at  $3.75  a  ton.  The 
President  in  a  public  speech  declared  that  $4  a  ton  was  not  unjust, 
and  that  it  did  not  represent  any  more  than  the  difference  in  cost  of 
manufacture  between  the  two  countries.  We  have  been  investigated 
by  the  Tariff  Board,  which  has  gone  into  the  paper  business  more 
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fully  than  has  ever  been  done  before  jn  any  country  in  any  industry. 
In  the  final  report  of  this  commission  the  difference  in  cost  of  produc- 
tion between  the  two  countries  was  stated  to  be  $5.35  per  ton.  But 
under  this  proposed  treaty,  all  this  information  is  proposed  to  be  cast 
aside  and  the  facts  ignored.  This  can  only  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  publishers  of  newspapers  are  entitled  to  different  treatment, 
than  any  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  because  of  their  selfish 
desire  to  get  cheaper  paper,  and  they  propose  to  put  the  paper  in- 
dustry in  a  chaotic  condition  and  care  nothing  about  other  industries. 
The  whole  proposition  is  unfair,  not  along  the  lines  of  tariff  for  pro- 
tection or  tariff  for  revenue,  and  can  only  be  defended  on  the  ground 
that  the  buyer  of  news-print  paper  should  have  such  special 
legislation. 

The  preliminary  report  of  the  United  States  census  for  1909  shows 
that  the  paper  industry  has  kept  up  with  the  demand  in  a  way  of 
production,  and  while  the  total  cost  of  production  has  increased  enor- 
mously the  prices  at  which  paper  is  sold  have  increased  10  per  cent, 
and  that  in  10  years  the  output  has  increased  about  140  per  cent. 
Capital  has  freely  invested  in  this  business,  expecting  the  same  treat- 
ment from  the  Government  as  any  other  industry,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  they  should  not  have  it.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  paper 
industry  in  general,  as  against  the  manufacturers  of  news-print  paper, 
you  must  remember  that  the  effect  of  this  proposed  treaty  must  be 
disastrous  to  manufacturers  of  any  kind  of  paper  and  pulp,  and 
would  lead  to  the  annihilation  of  many  plants  in  the  United  States. 
The  far-reaching  effect  of  the  transfer  of  this  business  to  another 
country  is  hard  to  foresee,  but  within  the  last  six  months  there  have 
been  bought  in  England  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  paper  machinery  for  installation  in  Canada  which,  under  an 
assured  protective  tariff,  would  have  been  bought  in  the  United 
States  for  plants  to  be  erected  in  the  United  States. 

In  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  there  is  to-day  a  plant  organized  and 
money  paid  down  for  the  purchase  of  property,  where  they  propose 
to  build  a  paper  mill  and  pulp  mill.  They  are  actually  waiting  to- 
day for  the  determination  of  Congress  as  to  the  passage  of  the  reci- 
procity bill  to  decide  whether  this  plant  shall  be  built  on  the  Canadian 
side  or  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  The  mill  is  going  to  be  built,  so 
that  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  supply  of  paper  coming  into  this 
market.  It  is  a  question  whether  it  is  to  be  built  in  Canada  or  in  the 
United  States.  Under  the  proposed  treaty  it  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous_  to  have  the  mill  in  Canada ;  otherwise  it  would  be  built  in 
the  United  States.  And  that  may  be  going  on  in  many  different 
places  as  well. 

There  are  the  following  locations  which  are  waiting  for  informa- 
tion as  to  the  passage  of  this  bill :  At  Penobscot,  Me.,  there  is  a 
pulp  mill  which  talks  of  putting  in  a  paper  mill  in  conjunction,  which 
will  not  be  done  if  this  bill  passes.  Other  places  are  West  Enfield, 
Me.;  Solon,  Me.;  Wayne.  Me.;  Skowhegan,  Me.;  Eumfdrd  Falls, 
Me. ;  and  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  In  the  State  of  Washington  there  is 
the  undertaking  of  N.  M.  Jones ;  there  is  a  plant  projected  by  J.  W. 
Farwell  in  the  South;  and  there  is  a  pulp  mill  contemplated  on  the 
Hudson  Eiver.  The  Bayless  Pulp  &  Paper  Co..  of  Binghamton) 
N.  Y.,  had  planned  to  make  a  large  increase  in  its  plant. 
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In  connection  with  the  Bayless  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  I  want  to  read 
a  letter  dated  May  8.  Mr.  Bayless  is  in  Canada  and  unable  to  be 
present. 

Bayless  Pri.p  &  Paper  Co., 

Binghainton,  N.  Y.,  Man  8,  1911. 
Mr.  Henry  AV.  Stokes. 

Care  York  Baven  Paper  Co., 

ISO.',  Land  Title  Building,  PhiUidclphia,  Pa. 

Dear  Mr.  Stokes  :  Your  favor  of  M:iy  6  is  noted  on  my  return  here  from  our 
Austin,  Pa.,  mill. 

I  am  leaving  for  Quebec,  where  I  have  appointments  which  can  not  very  well 
be  postponed,  and  therefore  will  be  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  President  has  the  power,  and  will  exercise  it  (in 
spite  of  any  and  all  protests),  to  put  through  the  Canadian  reciprocity  measure. 
The  result  of  this  reciprocity  discussion  and  that  of  the  tariff  proposition  In 
general  is  seen  in  the  demoralized  conditions  prevailing  at  present  in  most  lines 
of  business.  So  far  as  the  paper  industry  is  concerned,  the  majority  of  the  mills 
are  now  running  on  part  time,  and  piling  up  stock  at  that. 

Compared  with  costs,  prices  are  at  their  lowest  record,  so  that  in  many 
Instances  production  Is  being  placed  at  cost  or  even  less. 

Under  the  Payne  tariff  very  large  quantities  of  pulp  and  paper  are  being 
regularly  imported  from  Canada,  because  the  Canadian  mills  can  afford  to  sell 
in  this  market  under  the  Payne  tariff  by  reason  of  very  material  advantage  in 
the  cost  of  production. 

As  regards  the  paper  schedule,  under  the  proposed  reciprocity  measure,  the 
paper  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  obtain  nothing  which  they  do  not  have 
already,  but  apparently  an  industry  representing  the  total  investment  of  several 
hundred  millions  is  to  be  destroyed.  All  sorts  of  papers,  up  to  low  grade  writ- 
ings, are  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  with  the  certain  result  that  many  plants 
must  be  driven  out  of  business  or  will  be  compelled  to  move  out  of  the  country. 

Fortunately,  this  company  has  some  6.50  square  miles  of  spruce  lands  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  about  two-thirds  of  wliich  are  freehold  lands.  We  hiid  our 
plans  all  made  to  increase  our  .Vustin  plant  about  30  per  cent  by  additional 
investment  of  some  .fSOO.OOO.  It  was  planned  to  have  the  new  work  iimipleted 
by  July  or  August  of  this  year,  but  under  the  circumstances  we  stopped  all 
work  before  it  was  barely  started. 

We  are  now  about  to  develop  a  water  power  of  9,000  horsepower  ou  our 
Canadian  property,  and  will  get  in  shape  for  a  forced  moving  day.  It  is  this 
business  that  takes  me  to  Canada  at  the  present  time. 

With  personal  regards,  I  remain,  yours,  very  truly, 

Geo.  C.  Bayless,  President. 

The  day  the  governor  of  Michigan  appeared  before  this  committee 
in  favor  of  reciprocity,  he  quoted  Mr.  Frank  Fletcher,  of  Alpena, 
Mich.,  as  being  the  only  manufacturer  of  paper  in  Michigan  in 
favor  of  it.  In  this  connection  I  desire  to  read  a  dispatch  which  I 
have  received  from  Mr.  Fletcher : 

AxPENA,  Mich.,  May  22,  1911. 
A.  C.  Hastings, 

yew  Willard,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Reciprocity  should  go  through.  If  it  is  to  be  a  just  measure  the  paper  and 
pulp  clause  should  not  go  into  effect  until  the  Provinces  have  removed  their 
timber  restrictions.  This  was  the  original  intention  of  commissioners  and 
State  Department  and  as  given  out,  and  now  is  the  time  to  receive  something 
for  something  given  in  the  long  run.  The  newspapers  will  gain  nothing  by 
seriously  crippling  the  manufacturers. 

Frank  Fletcher. 

As  he  was  very  widely  quoted  as  telegraphing  the  President — and 
the  newspapers  telegraphed  that  information  all  over  the  country— 
I  desire  to  put  that  in  for  that  reason. 
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I  should  also  like  to  file  a  letter  dated  March  4,  1910,  from  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  which  I  will  read : 

American  Newspapeb  Pubishees'  Assocation, 
901h  Pulitzer  Building,  'New  York,  March  It,  1910. 
Deab  Sie  :  Two  facts  should  be  brought  to  your  attention : 

1.  The  Province  of  Quebec  announces  that  it  will  cut  ofC  the  supply  of  pulp 
wood  from  its  Crown  lands  to  American  print-paper  millfe  after  September  1 
1910. 

2.  During  the  present  month  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Tariff  Board 
will  negotiate  with  Canada  respecting  tariff  adjustments. 

May  I  ask  if  you  can  write  to  your  Senators  and  Representative  In  Congress 
and  urge  upon  them  to  prevail  upon  Secretary  Knox  and  the  President  to 
arrange  with  Canada  for  insuring  a  full  and  free  supply  of  pulp  wood  to 
American  mills  in  order  that  the  American  mills  may  not  be  transferred  to 
Cannda? 

Yours,  faithfully, 

HeEMAN  EmDEB, 

President  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association. 
Senator  Hetbtirn.  What  is  the  date  of  that? 
Mr.  Hastings.  March  4,  1910.     Here  is  another  letter  from  that 
association : 

Ameeican  Newspapee  Publishers'  Association, 

904  Pttlitzee  Building, 
New  York,  September  27,  1910. 
Deae  Sib  :  May  I  ask  you  if  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  from  the  candi' 
dates  for  Congress  in  your  section  some  assurance  that  they  will  favor  the 
immediate  adoption  of  a  reciprocity  agreement  with  Canada  and  Newfoundland 
whereby  the  American  paper  mills  may  obtain  pulp  wood  free  of  all  export 
restrictions  by  those  colonies  in  exchange  for  the  admission  of  their  news-print 
paper  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty?  This  program,  so  far  as  it  applied 
to  Canadian  Provinces,  was  recommended  by  the  special  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  of  which  Mr.  Mann  was  chairman.  The  bill  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Mann  Is  now  in  the  pigeonholes  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee.   I  Inclose  copy  of  it. 

Win  you  kindly  advise  me  of  the  results  of  your  canvass  of  Congressmen? 
Yours,  faithfully, 

Heeman  Riddee,  President. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  bill  H.  E.  12314,  which  I  will 
read  : 

[H.  R.  12314,  Sixty-first  Congress,  second  session.] 

A    BILL    To    encourage    and    promote    commerce    between    the    United   States   and  the 

Dominion  of  Canada. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rcpresentatiws  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  ansemhled.  That  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  pro- 
moting commerce  between  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  wood 
pulp  and  printing  paper  shall  be  admitted  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty 
when  imported  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  being  the  product  thereof,  on 
the  condition  precedent  that  neither  the  Dominion  of  Canada  nor  the  Province 
or  other  subdivision  of  Government  thereof,  where  the  same  is  in  whole  or  in 
part  produced  or  manufactured,  and  from  which  it  is  imported  into  the  United 
States,  forbids  or  restricts  in  any  way  the  exportation  of  (whether  by  law, 
order,  regulation,  contractual  relation,  or  otherwise),  or  imposes  an  export  duty, 
export-license  fee,  or  other  export  charge  of  any  kind,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly (whether  in  the  form  of  additional  charge  or  license  fee  or  otherwise), 
upor.  printing  paper,  inechauically  ground  wood  pulp,  or  wood  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wood  pulp. 

Senator  Heybtjrn.  Wlio  introduced  that? 

Mr.  Hastings.  This  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Mann  in  the  House.  It 
was  recommended  by  the  Publishers'  Association  as  being  what  they 
wanted  at  that  time,  which  was  in  1910. 

Senator  Hfybtjrn.  You  read  1909. 
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Mr.  Hastings.  The  bill  was  1909,  but  the  letter  requesting  that  that 
bill  be  brought  out  is  dated  September,  1910. 

Senator  Hetburn.  The  reason  I  asked  is  that  during  an  earlier 
stage  of  this  examination  I  inquired  as  to  that  subject  matter,  and 
someone  made  the  assertion  that  at  no  time  prior  ito  1910  had  the 
subject  been  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  wrong. 

Senator  Hjetbukn.  I  knew  it  was  wrong,  but  I  wanted  this  testi- 
mony to  point  the  fact  that  it  was  wrong. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  now  want  to  call  attention  to  a  letter  of  January 
24, 1911,  which  was  two  days  before  the  President's  message  was  given 
to  Congress  with  reference  to  this  reciprocity  pact. 

American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association, 

904   POLITZEK  BniLDlNO, 

New  YorJc,  January  24,  191]. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Williams  :  For  your  confidential  information,  I  take  pleasure 
in  advising  you  tliat  the  negotiations  of  the  United  States  Government  with 
Canada  provide  for  the  admission  of  print  paper  and  wood  pulp  free  of  duty 
when  made  from  wood  cut  on  private  lands  or  free  from  restrictions  of 
exportation. 

If  ratified  by  Congress,  this  arrangement  will  immediately  and  automatically 
insure  a  full  supply  of  print  paper  free  of  duty,  and  will  exert  a  pressure  upon 
the  provincial  authorities  which  will  ultimately  force  them  to  remove  their 
restrictions  on  exportation  of  pulp  wood.  The  advance  thus  for  made  is  a 
matter  for  mutual  congratulation  among  members  of  the  association. 
Tours,  faithfully, 

Herman  Ridder,  President. 

Two  days  before  the  manufacturers  of  this  country,  representing 
an  investment  of  $300,000,000,  knew  anything  about  what  was  to  be 
done  the  users  of  this  paper  sent  out  confidential  information  about 
what  had  been  arranged.  The  manufacturers  of  paper  were  not 
asked  in  regard  to  this  matter,  were  not  consulted  as  to  what  they 
wanted  or  as  to  what  they  needed.  I  claim,  gentlemen,  that  this 
inside  information  is  hardly  fair  to  the  manufacturers  of  this  country. 

American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association, 

903  Pulitzer  Building, 
New  York,  January  27,  1911. 
To  puUishers: 

The  reciprocity  arrangement  which  has  just  been  negotiated  by  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  and  Canadian  Governments  provides  for  the  admission 
of  news-print  paper  and  wood  pulp  free  of  duty  from  Canada  when  made  from 
wood  cut  on  private  lands  or  wood  free  from  restrictions  of  exportation.  Con- 
gress and  the  Canadian  Parliament  must  ratify  it  before  it  can  become  effective. 
Users  of  print  paper  have  a  direct  and  immediate  interest  in  securing  this 
relief  from  combinations  of  paper  makers  which  have  been  taxing  publishers 
to  the  extent  of  $5,000,000  per  annum.  Free  print  paper  from  Canada  should 
reduce  print-paper  prices  promptly  and  materially.  The  reciprocity  arrange- 
ment is  urged  also  on  the  broad  lines  of  conserving  our  forests  and  of  removing 
a  tax  upon  knowledge. 

Will  you  not  promptly  communicate  with  your  Senators  and  Representative 
In  Congress  and  urge  favorable  action? 

Tours,  faithfully,  Herman  Riddeh,  President. 

Senator  Heybuen.  The  date  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  January  27,  the  next  day  after  the  pact  was  pro- 
posed. January  28  there  was  a  regular  circular  letter  or  bulletin.  No. 
2361,  "  B  Special,"  which  I  will  not  read,  but  would  like  to  put  into 
the  record.     That  is  from  Mr.  Norris,  I  think. 
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The  circular  referred  tx)  is  as  follows : 

Bulletin  No.  2361.—"  B  "  Special. 

FBEB    PAPER    ON    THE    BECIPROCITY    AGEEEMENT. 

New  Yobk,  January  S8,  1911. 

The  clause  of  the  proposed  reciprocity  agreement  with  Canada  reads  as 
follows  : 

"  Pulp  of  wood,  mechanically  ground ;  pulp  of  wood,  chemical,  bleached,  or 
unbleached ;  news-print  paper,  and  other  paper  and  paper  board,  manufactured 
from  mechanical  wood  pulp  or  from  chemical  wood  pulp,  or  of  which  such  pulp 
is  a  component  material  of  chief  value,  colored  in  the  pulp  or  not  colored,  and 
valued  at  not  more  than  4  cents  per  pound,  not  including  printed  or  decorated 
wall  paper,  free. 

"Provided,  That  such  paper  and  board,  valued  at  4  cents  per  pound  or  less, 
and  wood  pulp,  being  the  products  of  Canada  when  imported  therefrom  directly 
into  the  United  State.s,  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty  on  the  condition  prece- 
dent that  no  export  duty,  export  license  fee,  or  other  export  charge  of  any  kind 
whatsoever  (whether  in  the  form  of  additional  charge  or  license  fee  or  other- 
wise), or  any  prohibition  or  restriction  in  any  way  of  the  exportation  (whether 
by  law,  order,  regulation,  contractual  relation,  or  otherwise),  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, shall  have  been  imposed  upon  such  paper,  board,  or  wood  pulp,  or  the 
wood  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  paper,  board,  or  wood  pulp,  or  the  wood 
pulp  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  paper  or  board. 

"Provided,  al'^o,  That  such  wood  pulp,  paper,  or  board,  being  the  product  of 
the  United  States,  shall  only  be  admitted  free  of  duty  into  Canada  from  the 
United  States  when  such  wood  pulp,  paper,  or  board,  being  the  products  of 
Canada,  are  admitted  from  all  parts  of  Canada  free  of  duty  into  the  United 
States." 

This  draft  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  publishers.  It  will  provide  for  the  im- 
mediate entry  of  print  paper  and  wood  pulp  from  Canada.  The  snarl  with  the 
Provinces  of  Canada  has  been  completely  avoided  by  an  entirely  new  turn  to 
the  stipulations,  which  now  follow  the  wood,  not  the  Province.  If  wood  is 
free  from  restriction,  such  as  wood  from  private  lands,  the  products  of  that 
wood  will  come  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty.  A  Province  owning  land 
holds  the  same  relation  to  the  Dominion  Government  that  an  ordinary  land^ 
owner  maintains.  The  Province  has  no  power  to  stop  the  exportation  of  wood 
from  private  lands  in  that  Province.  Recent  tariff  legislation  in  the  Uuited 
States  aimed  to  coerce  Pro-vinces  of  Canada  to  part  with  Crown-land  wood, 
and  thosfe  Provinces  resented  such  coercion.  In  the  reciprocity  arrangement 
each  Province  can  do  with  its  own  land  as  it  pleases  and  can  do  this  without 
affecting  the  immediate  and  free  enti'y  of  paper  and  pulp  made  from  wood  cut 
on  private  lands  in  that  Province.  The  distinction  between  wood  free  from 
restriction  of  exportation  and  wood  that  is  not  free  will  show  itself  in  various 
ways.  Print  paper  made  from  wood  cut  on  lands  subject  to  restriction  will 
be  liable  to  a  duty  of  $5.75  per  ton  of  paper.  That  duty  will  be  prohibitory  in 
competition  with  paper  made  from  wood  cut  on  private  lands.  The  Provinces 
of  Quebec  and  Ontario  have  been  offering  premiums  and  inducements  for  the 
transfer  of  American  paper  industries  to  Canada.  Brown  Bros.,  of  Berlin 
Mills,  N.  H.,  recently  installed  a  plant  at  I^a  Tuque,  Quebec,  and  propose  to 
expand  it  materially.  That  plant  depends  on  Crown  lands  for  its  timber  sup- 
ply. The  International  Paper  Co.  has  been  flirting  with  the  Quebec  Govern- 
ment for  similar  concessions.  The  reciprocity  clause  will  give  no  encourage- 
ment to  such  diversion  of  industry  from  the  United  States  to  Canada.  A  bar- 
rier of  $5.75  per  ton  on  print  paper  will  confront  such  products  until  the 
Quebec  Government  removes  the  prohibition.  The  revenues  which  the  Province 
now  obtains  on  wood  cut  from  its  Crown  lands  and  shipped  in  manufactured 
form  to  the  United  States  will  be  diverted  from  the  Quebec  treasury  to  the 
owners  of  private  lands.  The  pressure  from  holders  of  Crown  lands  limits 
upon  the  provincial  authorities  for  an  opportunity  to  reach  the  greatest  market 
in  the  world— that  of  the  United  States— will  be  irresistible,  and  a  diplomatic 
victory  in  the  remo\al  of  restrictions  will  have  been  achieved  without  harsh- 
ness or  coercion  or  ill  feeling  of  any  sort.  Each  side  will  obtain  an  advantage, 
and  that  is  the  element  of  a  good  trade. 

Care  should  be  exercised  to  note  that  the  last  proviso  of  the  paper  and  pulp 
clause  relates  to  products  of  the  United  States  admitted  into  Canada.    It  does 
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not  affect  the  immecliate  free  entry  of  piiper  and  pulp  from  Canadii  to  the 
"United  States  when  made  from  wood  cut  on  private  Innds.  It  means  that 
after  all  the  Provinces  shall  have  removed  all  their  restrictions  upon  Crown- 
land  woods  and  the  United  States  shall  no  longer  impose  any  duties  upon  any 
pulp  or  any  paper  from  Canada,  then  Canada  will  reduce  its  duties  upon  the 
admission  of  United  States  paper  and  pulp  into  Canada. 

The  present  output  of  paper  in  the  United  States  is  approximately  15,000 
tons  per  day,  divided  as  follows : 

[Tons  per  day.] 

News 4,315 

Book 1,  900 

Paper   boards 3,300 

"Wrapping  paper •_ 2,  850 

Writing  paper 1,400 

Roofing  and  sheathing 610 

Tissue 290 

Hanging 275 

Blottinji fiO 

Total 15,  000 

The  various  kinds  of  paper  will  be  affected  by  the  proposed  legislation  as 
follows : 


News 

Book 

Paper  boards 

"Wrapping 

Writing 

Roofing  and.  sheathing 

Tissue 

Hanging 

Blotting 

Total 


Tons  per  day— 

Aflected. 

Not 
affected. 

4,315 

1,200 

3.300 

2,000 

200 

610 

190 

275 

30 

700 

850 
1,200 

100 

30 

12, 120 

2,880 

All  the  Provinces  of  Canada  produce  less  than  1,000  tons  per  day  of  all  kinds 
of  paper,  as  compared  with  15,000  tons  per  day  produced  in.  the  United  States. 
In  other  words,  Canada's  output,  if  all  of  it  were  shipped  to  the  United  States, 
would  not  equal  7  per  cent  of  the  United  States  consumption.  The  paper  ship- 
ments from  Canada  to  the  United  States  has  been  almost  negligible.  For  years 
they  averaged  less  than  17  tons  per  day  of  all  kinds  of  paper.  In  190S  the 
American  paper  makers  arbitrarily  advanced  prices  to  a  figure  which  permitted 
the  profitable  importation  of  Canadian  paper,  and  the  importation  rose  In 
1910  to  180  tons  per  day  of  print  paper,  valued  at  $2,120,000  per  annum.  But 
the  paper  shipments  from  the  United  States  to  Canada  covering  high  grades 
of  paper  were  valued  at  $2,500,000.  Canada  buys  more  paper  from  the  United 
States  than  it  sells  to  it.  Canada  has  kept  American  mills  going  by  annually 
shipping  1,000,000  cords  of  pulp  wood,  valued  at  .$5,000,000,  and  pulps,  viilued 
at  $4,000,000,  without  which  supplies  our  mills  could  not  have  continued  the 
production  of  paper.  Canada  bought  from  the  United  States  a  total  of  almost 
$3,500,000  worth  of  paper  products  and  supplies  in  the  year  ended  March  .31, 
1910,  as  follows: 

From  the  United  States  to  Canada  : 

Books $2,540,332 

Sizing 34,  457 

Alum 14,  989 

Brimstone 1^1- 183 

Caustic   soda 6'^.  552 

Rubber  belting- 'W,  681 

Printing  presses S15,  584 
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From  the  United  States  lo  Canada — Continued. 

Macliinery  for  jiriuting $83,728 

Types  and  stereotypes 91,541 

3,311,047 
Paper  and  manufactnres  of 2,498,962 

•5,  810, 000 
From  Canada  to  the  United  States : 

Paper  of  all  liinds 990,156 

Under  the  new  arrngement  American  paper  maimers  will  gain  a  large  marl;et 
for  their  products  in  Canada,  especially  in  the  higher  grades  of-  paper. 

The  ultimate  outcome  of  the  proposed  reciprocity  arrangement,  if  ratified, 
will  be  a  tendency  toward  the  concentration  of  the  pulp  business  in  Canada  and 
the  conversion  on  this  side  of  those  pulps  Into  paper,  with  great  growtli  and 
advantages  for  each  side. 

John  Xoeris, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Paper. 

Senator  Galli?cger.  "^^Hiat  is  the  significance  of  the  number  given? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  imagine  that  is  the  serial  number,  Senator.  They 
have  the  most  perfect  organization  in  the  country  as  to  general 
information  for  members. 

Senator  Gallinger.  I  should  think  so. 

Senator  Stone.  You  do  not  mean  to  say,  or  do  you  mean  to  say, 
that  the  whole  2,000  have  reference  to  this  agreement? 

Mr.  IIastings.  Oh,  no;  no,  sir.  Since  they  have  been  running,  I 
suppose.  The  particular  thing  I  desired  to  call  attention  to  was  that 
they  give  the  total  output  of  the  United  States  of  paper  of  different 
classes  as  15,000  tons  a  daj'.  Under  two  headings  they  put  the  paper 
which  is  affected  by  this  treaty  and  the  paper  which  is  not  affected. 
They  claim  that  12,120  tons  would  become  affected,  and  would  there- 
fore come  in  free  under  this  proposed  arrangement  with  Canada, 
while  2,880  tons  would  not  be  affected.  I  can  readily  understand  why 
they  desire  to  have  news  paper  brought  in  free,  but  it  really  is  very 
selfish  to  desire  to  take  in  all  these  other  kinds  of  paper  as  well. 
If  they  had  said  news  paper,  and  if  they  had  limited  this  reciprocity 
arrangement  to  news  paper,  I  think  that  would  have  suited  them 
just  as  well.  The  circular  says :  "  The  ultimate  outcome  of  the 
proposed  reciprocity  arrangement,  if  ratified,  will  be  a  tendency 
toward  the  concentration  of  the  pulp  business  in  Canada,  and  the 
conversion  on  this  side  of  those  pulps  into  paper,  and  with  great 
growth  and  advantages  for  each  side."  That  is  one  of  those  trades 
where  both  sides  get  great  advantage. 

I  would  also  like  to  insert  in  the  record  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Wis- 
consin News  Bureau,  of  Milwaukee,  sent  out  May  10  from  Madison, 
Wis.,  showing  tlie  influences  that  are  being  brought  to  bear  in  favor 
of  this  reciprocity  measure.  This,  I  understand,  is  called  the  W.  H. 
Austin  bureau.  It  is  probably  in  the  interest  of  the  brewers.  They 
sent  these  alleged  news-letters,  which  are  in  reality  pleas  for  the  brew- 
ing interests,  to  all  the  papers  in  the  State.  That  note  on  the  bottom 
is  from  a  publisher  of  a  newspaper. 

Madison,  Wis.,  Urap  10 — (Special).— Much  discussion  of  the  effects  of  the 
impending  reciprocity  act  upon  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin  has  been  heard  here 
this  week  and  this  bit  of  national  legislation  has  claimed  a  good  share  of  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  the  legislature,  dividing  time  with  the  important 
State  measures  which  are  now  beginning  to  roll  from  the  committees  to  the 
floors  of  the  two  houses.  The  opinion  prevails  here  that,  except  in  very  few 
cases,  this  act  will  benefit  Wisconsin  people  generally,  lowering  many  articles 
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that  figure  prominently  in  the  cost  of  living,  without  seriously  affectiua  the- 
income  of  any  producers.  This  situation  is  further  ser^'e(i  by  the  passage  Mon- 
day of  the  farmers'  free-list  bill  by  the  tarifC  workers,  which  includes  a  long- 
array  of  articles  that  will  be  freed  of  duty  and  which  has  been  arranged  en- 
tirely for  the  farmer's  benefit.  Perhaps  the  most  strenuous  opposition  to  the- 
act  in  Wisconsin  is  coming  from  the  paper  makers,  and  they  are  making  Wash- 
ington understand  where  the  shoe  will  pinch.  Hon.  John  Strange  is  in  Wash- 
ington and  Is  keeping  the  mails  filled  with  letters  to  the  members  and  the  press 
busy  handling  his  interviews  on  the  subject. 

This  has  been  clean-up  week  for  the  assembly  committee  on  excise  and  fees, 
they  reporting  out  eight  important  measures  Monday  and  Tuesday.  These  are 
all  recommended  for  indefinite  postponement,  although  there  was  dissent  on  all 
by  Chairman  Hull  and  Mr.  Ellingson.  One  thing  is  becoming  more  and  mor6 
apparent  as  this  session  progresses,  and  that  is  that  bills  on  this  sub,ieet  must 
be  plainly  drawn  and  honestly  presented  if  they  are  to  receive  consideration. 
The  members  are  tired  of  subterfuge  and  trickery.  This  has  been  forcibly 
shown  in  the  treatment  accorded  the  Hull  and  Gettle  bills  and  others,  leading- 
right  up  to  the  county-option  measure.  The  Blaine  substitute,  which  was  de- 
feated in  the  senate,  put  this  proposition  up  as  "  county  prohibition,"  which 
it  is,  and  it  seems  probable  that  it  must  be  presented  in  this  form  in  the  future 
to  get  any  consideration.  The  Hull  bill,  which  would  have  made  hundreds  of 
square  miles  of  dry  territory  in  the  State,  is  another  example  of  this  method, 
which  is  now  in  disrepute.  The  sentiment  here  seems  to  be :  "  Present  your 
propositions  '  on  the  square '  and  they  will  be  considered,  otherwise  keep  them 
in  your  pocket  and  save  time." 

Wisconsin  News  Bureau, 
mi  Twelfth  Street,  MiUraukee. 

D.  C.  E. — The  Wisconsin  News  Bureau  is  the  W.  H.  Austin  affair,  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  brewers.  They  send  these  alleged  news-letters,  which  are  in 
reality  pleas  for  the  brewing  interests,  to  all  papers  in  the  State. — J.  L.  S. 

Mr.  Hastings.  As  to  the  effect  of  reciprocity  on  the  paper  market, 
T  desire  to  read  a  letter  from  the  Wheeling  Register,  of  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  dated  May  5,  1911,  to  a  jobber  in  Baltimore,  as  follows: 

The  Wheeling  Begister, 
Wheeling.  IT"-  T'»-,  3Iay  5,  1911. 
DoBLER  &  MuDGE,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gentlemen  :  Xours  of  the  2d  instant  at  hand  and  contents  noted. 

In  reply  would  sqy  that  the  price  named  by  you  under  date  mentioned  above  is- 
not  attractive  to  us,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  require  a  contract  for  five  cars 
or  more.  We  contracted  in  early  April  for  five  cars  at  $2.19,  and  after  the 
writer's  return  from  a  visit  to  New  York,  we  feel  that  we  have  made  a  mistake 
in  even  contracting  for  five  cars  at  that  time  and  at  that  price.  The  informa- 
tion gathered  at  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  meeting  on 
Thursday  last  is  to  the  effect  that  the  price  of  good  news  print  must  come  down,, 
and  therefore  we  feel  that  we  should  make  a  mistake  if  we  contracted  for  any- 
thing other  than  what  we  will  need  for  our  immediate  consumption,  so  we 
advise  you  honestly  and  fairly  that  we  are  buying  "from  hand  to  mouth" 
for  the  present  and  will  not  make  a  contract  until  we  know  absolutely  what 
the  result  of  the  reciprocity  legislation  may  be. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Charles  H.  Taney. 

Mr.  Taney  is  general  manager. 

Senator  Stone.  General  manager  of  what? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  Wheeling  Register,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  I 
merely  desire  to  put  that  in  as  controverting  the  evidence  offered 
here  that  news-print  paper  is  held  for  $45  a  ton  while  it  is  $1.20  less 
than  that,  and  even  then  he  thinks  he  is  being  buncoed  by  paying  as 
much  as  that;  that  if  he  had  waited  and  taken  the  advice  of  the  asso- 
ciation he  could  have  bought  it  cheaper,  if  he  had  waited  a  little 
while.    That  shows  also  the  power  of  the  press. 

I  had  sent  me  from  Wausau,  Wis.,  and  received  at  my  hotel  yes- 
terday, an  advance  copy  of  Mr.  Norris's  speech  of  May  17,  which 
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was  delivered,  I  think,  on  the  24th.  It  is  not  necessary  to  put  it  in 
because  you  have  it  already  here.  I  got  it  by  mail  here,  I  think,  the 
same  day  he  delivered  the  speech,  from  Wisconsin. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  that  printed  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  it  says  here: 

Only  by  the  adoption  of  the  paper  clause  of  the  reciprocity  agreement  with 
Canada  can  cheap  paper  and  the  retention  of  the  print-paper  industry  in  tlie 
United  States  be  secured,  according  to  John  Norris,  representing  -the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  who  appeared  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  to-day.  Mr.  Norris  said  that  from  present  indications  those  results 
can  not  be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 

Then  it  goes  on  and  says,  "  Mr.  Norris  said,"  "  Mr.  Norris  said," 
and  so  forth. 

Senator  Stone.  My  question  was  whether  that  is  in  print. 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  is  the  advance  copy  of  the  speech  which  was  de- 
livered on  the  24th.     It  is  dated  the  17th. 

Senator  Stone.  Who  sent  that? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  was  sent  to  some  newspaper  out  in  Wausau,  Wis.; 
I  do  not  know  by  whom. 

Senator  Stone.  And  that  paper  sent  it  to  you? 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  sent  it  to  me  through  one  of  their  stockholders 
who  does  not  agree  with  the  Publishers'  Association  as  to  their  atti- 
tude.    I  do  not  think  it  amounts  to  anything,  but  I  submit  it. 

I  would  like  to  read  this  statement  from  the  New  York  Tribune  of 
March  27,  1911. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Let  me  ask  you  if  that  will  duplicate  the  state- 
ment that  Mr.  Norris  made  before  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Pretty  closely. 

Senator  Heybuen.  If  that  is  true,  it  would  hardly  be  worth  while 
to  publish  it. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  say,  I  do  not  think  it  amounts  to  anything,  and  I 
will  not  ask  that  more  of  it  be  printed. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  you  want  entered  in  the  record  is  your 
statement. 

Mr.  Hastings.  M}^  statement  regarding  it.  This  article  is 
headed 

Senator  Stone.  While  you  are  on  that,  may  I  ask  if  you  know  the 
gentleman  who  sent  that? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  he  interested  in  news  paper  or  any  other  kind  of 
paper  manufacture? 

Mr.  Hastings.  He  is  interested  in  other  kinds  of  paper;  yes,  sir- 
wrapping  paper,  which  is  affected  by  this  bill. 

Senator  Stone.  Yes;  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  is  quite  evident. 

Senator  Stone.  At  least  I  se'e  a  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Certainly. 

Senator  Glaek.  His  idea  was  to  attempt  to  combat  Mr.  Norris's 
statement  that  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Hastings.  This  is  from  the  New  York  Tribune  of  March  27, 
1911,  and  is  headed  "A  newsdealers'  strike — Small  organization 
caused  yesterday's  trouble."  This  has  reference  to  one  Sunday  in 
New  York  where  it  was  difficult  to  buy  a  Sunday  paper  because  of  the 
demands  made  by  some  of  the  dealers,  and  what  I  wanted  to  call  your 
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attention  to  particularly  was  the  fact  that  the  association  is  pretty 
strict  among  its  members  as  to  what  they  can  do.  The  article  is  as 
follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Tribune  oJ  Mar,   27,   1911.] 
A   newsdealers'    strike — SMALL   ORGANIZATION    CAUSED   YESTERDAY'S   TROUBLE. 

Some  parts  of  upper  Manhattan  were  without  Sunday  newspapers  yesterday, 
so  far  as  the  regular  newsdealers  were  concerned.  The  reason  for  the  shortage 
was  a  demand  by  a  small  newsdealers'  association,  the  Nassau  &  Harlem  News 
Co.,  upon  the  New  York  newspapers  for  a  reduction  in  the  wholesale  price  of 
the  newspapers  from  4  to  3J  cents,  and  for  a  restoration  of  the  privilege  of 
returning  all  unsold  copies.  Under  that  system  papers  already  sold  used  to  be 
collected  and  returned.  The  introduction  of  a  5  per  cent  limit  stopped  such 
frauds. 

The  dealers  also  asked  for  an  allowance  of  one-half  of  a  cent  a  copy  on  all 
returns :  or,  in  other  words,  they  sought  to  have  the  papers  delivered  at  their 
stands  for  3i  cents  each,  and  bought  back  by  the  publishers  at  4  cents. 

No  attention  was  paid  to  these  demands  yesterday  by  the  Publishers'  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  City,  which  includes  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  the  Jersey 
Journal,  the  New  York  Times,  the  World,  the  Evening  World,  the  New  York 
American,  the  Evening  Journal,  the  ftlorning  Telegraph,  the  Tribune,  the  New 
Yorker  Herold,  the  Morgen  Journal,  the  Staats-Zeitung,  the  Brooklyn  Times, 
the  Standard-Union,  the  Brooklyn  Citizen,  the  Evening  Post,  the  Mail,  the  Globe, 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin,  the  New  York  Commercial, 
the  Sun,  and  the  Evening  Sun.    The  Press,  a  nonmember,  took  the  same  attitude. 

The  newsdealers'  organization  already  referred  to  picked  out  the  New  York 
World  as  the  object  of  their  first  attack.  The  other  members  of  the  association 
learned  of  this  Intended  move  and  at  once  determined  to  support  the  World  by 
refusing  to  supply  those  dealers  who  had  canceled  their  orders  for  that  paper. 

The  disastrous  fire  in  Greene  Street  largely  increased  the  demand  for  all  news- 
papers yesterday.  The  dealers  who  did  handle  them  did  not  belong  to  the  strik- 
ing organization. 

It  is  expected  that  the  same  conditions  will  exist  during  this  week  at  least. 
and  those  who  have  difficulty  in  securing  papers  at  their  customary  stands 
should  patronize  the  stands  of  Ward  &  Gow,  at  the  elevated  and  subway  sta- 
tions. Yesterday's  trouble  did  not  extend  to  the  Bronx,  New  Jersey,  or 
Brooklyn. 

In  other  words,  the  attack  upon  one  is  an  attack  upon  all.  That 
morning,  to  get  a  New  York  paper  one  had  to  go  out  and  look  for 
it— do  the  best  they  could.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  in  many 
instances  it  hurt  them  much  to  be  without  it.    I  also  want  to  read 

Senator  Stone.  You  mean  it  would  not  hurt  much  to  do  without 
the  New  York  papers  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  what  I  mean.  Senator.  It  is  the  Sunday 
paper  that  I  was  referring  to. 

Senator  Stone.  It  would  probably  hurt  the  manufacturers  a  little 
bit,  would  it  not,  if  there  were  none  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir ;  it  would. 

Senator  Stone.  They  are  considerably  interested  in  those  publica- 
tions? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Only  as  they  sell  the  paper. 

Senator  Stone.  Surely. 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  a  matter  for  the  publisher  himself  to  curtail 
his  use  if  he  desires,  and  he  has  gone  as  far  as  he  could. 

This  is  a  public  speech,  published  in  the  Evening  Post  of  February 
9,  1911,  of  Mr.  Whitridge,  who  made  an  attack  upon  the  Associated 
Press  in  the  papers,  and  that  part  referring  to  the  Associated  Press 
I  desire  to  read,  because  it  takes  a  pretty  brave  man  nowadays  to 
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publicly  state  that  he  is  against  the  Associated  Press  or  the  Pub- 
lishers' Association. 

Senator  Gallingee.  Who  is  this  man? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Whitridge,  one  of  the  receivers 
■of  the  Third  Avenue  Eailway,  and  they  had  been  severely  criticized, 
Tvith  others,  by  the  newspapers  for  some  of  his  actions.  It  is  as 
follows : 

The  papers  of  this  tciwii  have  an  association  among  themselves  called  the 
Associated  Press,  which,  because  of  its  means  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
oase,  is  a  real  monojioly.  Its  object  is  to  collect  news,  and  it  operates  in  re- 
straint of  everybody's  trade  in  that  article  except  its  own  in  a  manner  that 
must  make  the"  Standard  Oil  and  the  Tobacco  Trusts  green  with  envy.  This 
whole  l;md  is  now  waiting  with  bated  breath  for  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  cases  of  those  two  corporations.  Should  it  be  in  favor  of  the 
Government.  I  suggest  to  all  the  trust  busters  that  the  next  case  to  be  taken 
up  should  be  against  the  .\ssneiated  Press.  That  will  show  courage,  and  it  will 
be  amusing,  because  for  the  first  time  the  Government  will  have  an  opponent 
■that  can  talk  back ;  it  will  be  popular,  and  even  you  gentlemen  will  be  tranquil 
in  tht'  thought  that  your  proijrietors,  who  have  grown  enormousely  rich  on  the 
fruits  of  your  Inboi's.  are  to  be  brought  back  from  their  luxurious  resting  places 
in  the  Old  World  and  docked  beside  the  ordinary  capitalists  you  have  been  em- 
ployed for  so  many  j  ears  to  denounce. 

Senator  Stone.  That  seems  to  be  an  attack  on  the  Associated 
Press. 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  is  so  headed;  yes  sir.  You  will  find,  however, 
"that  the  Associated  Press  and  Publishers'  Association  are  quite 
•closely  allied,  I  think,  if  you  care  to  investigate  the  matter.  We 
have  been  called  to  Washington  for  a  great  many  years  to  defend 
"this  and  that  man's  claim  that  we  were  doing  things  that  were  in 
violation  of  the  law,  but  the  accuser  himself,  who  has  succeeded 
in  kicking  up  the  dust  to  hide  his  own  misdeeds,  should  be  investi- 
:gated.  and  I  do  not  know  any  more  fruitful  field  for  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  Congress  than  to  take  up  the  question 
■of  the  Publishers'  Association  and  the  Associated  Press.  I  myself 
might  go  back  a  few  years  and  get  some  information  which  would 
Tdc  quite  valuable,  I  believe,  to  such  a  committee,  from  personal 
experience. 

I  also  want  to  read  from  the  Pacific  Printer  an  article  by  CD. 
Willard  headed  "  Should  newspapers  be  '  regulated '  ?  "  and  I  think 
it  is  a  matter  of  speculation  in  the  popular  mind  of  a  great  many 
thinking  people  to-day  how  far  the  newspapers  shall  go  and  where 
they  are  to  be  checked,  and  this  gentleman's  remarks  are  quite  my 
own  opinion. 

The  article  is  as  follows : 

Theoretically  this  is  a  difficulty  that  should  carry  its  own  remedy;  that  is 
to  say,  If  a  paper  deceives  its  readers  they  should  logically  leave  it  for  a  truth- 
ful paper,  and  thus  put  newspaper  honesty  at  a  premium.  But  there  are 
several  reasons  why  this  theory  does  not  work  out,  and  the  two  principal  of 
these  are,  first,  the  existence  of  the  Associated  Press,  and,  second,  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  newspaper  business,  whereby,  as  in  no  other  business,  success 
compounds  on  itself  in  a  geometric  ratio. 

The  Associated  Press  makes  the  newspaper  business  a  practical  monopoly. 
In  the  morning  field  it  takes  a  Hearst  with  $10,000,000  of  capital  and  a  chain 
■of  papers  to  bucli  the  solid  line,  and  even  he  is  willing  to  pay  big  sums  to 
buy  franchises  when  any  are  obtainable.  In  the  afternoon  field  there  is  M 
■open  service  offered  by  the  Scrlpps-McRae  people,  but  it  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  Associated  Press.  Thus  competition  is  limited,  and  in  many  places 
■scarcely  exists  at  all. 
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Again,  in  mercantile  lines,  as  a  man  increases  tlie  volume  of  his  business  and 
lience  his  income,  he  necessarily  Increases  his  expense.  There  is  a  slight 
margin  of  saving  or  compound  profit,  but  not  much.  But  in  the  newspaper 
business  added  circulation,  which  pays  for  itself  in  subscriptions,  allows  the 
publisher  to  charge  more  and  more  for  his  advertising  space  at  only  an  insig- 
nificant increase  of  cost.  Given  certain  profits  at  100,000  circulation,  the  profits 
at  200,000  are  not  merely  twice  as  great,  but  like  enough  twentyfold.  This 
supplies  the  publisher  with  a  huge  fund  that  may  be  used  in  making  his  paper 
so  attractive  as  to  hold  his  subscribers  whether  he  tells  them  the  truth  or  not. 
No  other  business  places  such  a  direct  premium  on  rascality.  I  do  not  mean 
to  be  cynical  and  say,  as  some  do,  that  only  the  lying  and  sensational  papers 
are  successful.  I  do  not  believe  it.  But  I  challenge  anyone  to  show  me 
another  line  of  business  than  that  of  newspapering,  that  is  allowed  by  law, 
in  which  one  may  habitually  lie  to  his  customers,  adulterate  his  product  to 
a  hideous  degree,  practice  every  kind  of  meanness  and  injustice  toward  indi- 
viduals and  show  absolute  contempt  for  the  public  generally,  and  yet,  in  spite 
of  all  these  things,  achieve  an  enormous  financial  success.  And  that  is  not  all. 
Can  anyone  name  a  line  of  business  that  is  countenanced  by  law — other  than 
the  newspaper  business — in  which  big  money  may  be  made  by  pandering  to 
the  worst  and  lowest  in  our  frail  human  nature,  the  telling  of  immoral  stories, 
writing  obscene  headlines,  nursing  envy,  creating  hatreds,  setting  whole  com- 
munities by  the  ears,  exploiting  misfortune  and  parading  vulgarity  to  the 
public  view? 

Yes ;  the  theater  has  been  allowed  to  do  some  of  these  things  in  a  moderate 
degree ;  but  our  police  are  now  censoring  theaters,  and  even  the  nickel  moving- 
picture  show  is  reviewed  by  a  committee  on  morals.  Vice  is  turned  to  money 
in  many  ways  and  by  many  people,  but  chiefly  under  cover,  skulking  from  the 
law,  and  necessarily  on  a  small  scale.  The  newspaper  alone  is  given  free  rein 
to  debauch  morality,  to  exalt  falsehood,  to  mislead  voters,  and  to  degrade  hu- 
manity, and  through  these  horrid  practices  to  pile  up  huge  profits.  Why? 
Why  should  the  publisher  be  allowed  this  immunity  in  the  face  of  grave  public 
peril?  Why  is  he  not  muckraked  and  shown  up  and  the  noisome  elements  of 
Ms  business  dragged  out  into  the  sun?  Rest  calm  and  assured.  His  day  in 
court,  in  that  great  and  solemn  tribunal  of  public  opinion  which  he  has  done 
so  much  to  create,  is  almost  at  hand.  Individuals  may  tremble  before  him,  but 
democracy  will  not.  The  problem  is  intricate,  but  it  is  not  beyond  the  reach 
of  law.  If  monopoly  stands  in  the  way,  it  must  be  blown  up  and  removed.  If 
legislatures  dare  not  pass  laws,  then  the  work  must  be  done  by  initiative.  If 
private  newspapers  can  not  be  made  to  give  us  the  truth,  then  municipal  or 
State  publications  may  supply  the  lack.  It  is  no  more  difficult  to  censor  an 
immoral  and  sensational  newspaper  than  a  performance  at  the  theater.  All 
that  is  needed  is  that  we  should  get  these  matters  in  proper  perspective  and 
recognize  that  the  doctrine  of  "  let  alone  "  and  "  private  business  "  does  not  ap- 
ply to  an  enterprise  with  the  gigantic  possibilities  for  good  and  for  harm 
.  that  are  possessed  by  the  modern  newspaper.  It  is  a  common  carrier,  a  neces- 
sity of  life,  a  public  utility,  a  factor  of  government  under  the  new  system,  and 
whether  it  is  to  be  a  boon  or  a  menace  to  our  political  and  moral  development 
rests  with  the  people  themselves  to  say. 

Senator  McCttjibee.  I  think  you  have  read  so  rapidly  that  these 
reporters  for  the  press  were  not  able  to  take  it  down. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Then  there  is  a  part  of  it  I  would  like  to  read  over 
again  because  I  do  not  want  them  to  miss  that : 

If  monopoly  stands  in  the  way  it  must  be  blown  up  and  removed.  If  legis- 
latures dare  not  pass  laws,  then  the  work  must  be  done  by  Initiative.  If  private 
newspapers  can  not  be  made  to  give  us  the  truth,  then  municipal  or  State  publi- 
cations may  supply  the  lack.  It  is  no  more  difficult  to  censor  an  immoral  and 
sensational  newspaper  than  a  performance  at  a  theater.  All  that  is  needed  is 
that  we  should  get  these  matters  in  proper  perspective,  and  recognize  that  the 
doctrine  "  let  alone  "  and  "  private  business  "  does  not  apply  to  any  enterprise 
with  the  gigantic  possibilities  for  good  and  for  harm  that  are  possessed  by  the 
modern  newspaper.  It  is  a  common  carrier,  a  necessity  of  life,  a  public  utility, 
a  factor  of  government  under  the  new  system,  and  whether  it  is  to  be  a  boon  or 
a  menace  to  our  political  and  moral  development  rests  with  the  people  them- 
selves to  say. 
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Senator  Stone.  Who  is  the  author  of  that  article? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  C.  D.  Willard.  The  article  appeared  in  the 
Pacific  Printer  of,  I  suppose,  California.  It  was  read  before  the 
Sunset  Club,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Senator  Stone.  Who  is  Mr.  Willard  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  suppose  he  is  a  writer. 

Senator  Stone.  You  do  not  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Stone.  I  want  to  ask  you — as  you  have  read  that  very 
severe  arraignment  of  the  press,  and  have  had  it  put  into  this 
record — whether  you  indorse  it  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  you  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  furnish- 
ing material  upon  which  these  abominable  things  are  printed? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Are  you  in  a  moral  movement  to  put  the  price  of 
news  paper  up  so  high  that  you  could  put  a  stop  to  the  publications! 

Mr.  Hastings.  Do  you  mean  am  I  in  favor  of  it  ? 

Senator  Stone.  I  say  is  that  one  of  your  objects  in  putting  up  the 
price  of  news  paper  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  have  not  put  the  price  up. 

Senator  Stone.  Oh,  it  has  gone  up  very  much. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Since  when? 

Senator  Stone.  Within  the  last  three  or  four  or  five  years. 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  the  average  of  10  years  possibly  it  has  gone  up 
10  per  cent. 

Senator  Stone.  Ten  per  cent? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  In  10  years? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Are  you  sure  as  to  that  statement? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  News-print  paper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  meantime  it  has  gone  up  and  gone 
down,  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  10-year  average. 

Senator  Stone.  What  was  it  10  years  ago? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  was  as  low  as  $32  a  ton,  so  I  understand;  but 
there  were  very  few  contracts  made  at  that  figure ;  very  little  paper 
sold. 

Senator  Stone.  Why  do  you  insist  on  furnishing  paper  for  these 
people  when  you  know  they  are  going  to  use  it  to  print  a  lot  of  lies? 
You  are  undermining  society. 

Mr.  Hastings.  You  heard  Mr.  Norris  say  the  other  day  that  we  are 
under  suspicion  for  curtailing  production. 

Senator  Stone.  Yes ;  curtailing  production  and  putting  up  prices. 
That  was  his  contention. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes ;  that  was  his  contention. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  there  much  difference  between  the  man  who  fur- 
nishes poison,  knowing  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put,  and  the  man 
who  administers  it  to  others  to  murder? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  beg  pardon ;  I  did  not  get  that. 

Senator  Stone.  I  say  it  looks  to  me  a  little  bit  like  a  man  who 
would  prepare  and  furnish  poison,  knowing  the  use  to  which  it 
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was  going  to  be  put,  to  one  who  was  going  to  administer  it  to  commit 
murder. 

Mr.  Hastings.  You  know,  Senator,  that  another  contention  of  Mr. 
Norris's  was  that  we  insist  upon  knowing  where  the  paper  goes ;  he . 
says  we  should  not.    How  are  we  going  to  do  it?     He  says  that  he 
wants  to  buy  the  paper  and  sell  it  to  whom  he  pleases.    We  say  we 
propose  to  know  who  buys  it. 

Senator  Stone.  But  you  are  abusing  the  press.  That  was  the 
arraignment. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  am ;  I  always  have.  I  have  not  abused  them,  but 
I  have  told  the  truth  about  them. 

Senator  Stone.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  very  severe  arraignment  of  the 
press,  and  if  that  is  true  the  press,  instead  of  being  an  agency  for 
good  is  an  agency  for  evil  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Hastings.  As  a  whole,  I  have  no  doubt  it  is,  in  my  estimation. 

Senator  Stone.  You  are,  nevertheless,  engaged  in  the  business  of 
supplying  the  press  with  material  for  carrying  on  that  bad  and  evil 
business. 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  papers.  I  do  not 
mean  that  all  papers  are  that  way,  and  even  if  they  were,  my  busi- 
ness is  locked  up  in  the  manufacturing  of  paper,  and  I  propose  to 
go  on  selling  it,  and  no  matter  what  I  think  of  the  attitude  of  the 
paper  or  what  the  effect  of  the  paper  is  upon  the  United  States, 
you  do  not  suppose  I  am  going  to  close  my  mill  down  for  some  moral 
reason  and  not  supply  them  with  paper  ? 

Senator  Stone.  I  do  not  think  you  will. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Nor  would  I,  nor  would  you  expect  me  to  do  so, 
or  anybody  else. 

Senator  Stone.  I  might  expect  you  to  if  you  are  working  on  purely 
moral  lines. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  am  not  working  on  moral  lines.  I  am  moving  on 
the  lines  of  justice,  as  far  as  my  individual  business  is  concerned,  in 
regard  to  this  bill.  I  read  that  ^o  show  the  class  of  people  who  are 
coming  here  and  asking  you  to  pass  something  for  their  benefit  and 
to  our  detriment.     That  is  my  argument. 

Senator  Heyburn.  If  that  is  a  good  argument  against  you,  the  ar- 
gument suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  might  be  carried 
back  to  the  man  who  cut  the  tree  down. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Oh,  you  could  go  back  to  the  man  who  planted  it. 
I  merely  wanted  to  deny  briefly  some  of  the  remarks  that  were  made 
by  the  representative  of  the  publishers,  and  to  deny  them  all  the 
way  through,  except  that  I  am  president  of  the  association.  That  I 
grant.  Other  than  that  there  is  very  little  truth  in  the  statements 
as  they  refer  to  the  paper  business. 

He  refers  to  the  amount  of  woodland  in  Canada.  This  has  been 
gone  over  so  thoroughly  that  I  do  not  feel  like  taking  up  your  time  in 
referring  to  the  matter,  but  I  believe  that  the  answer  which  I  made 
to  the  last  Finance  Committee,  referring  to  allegations  made  by  Mr. 
Norris,  practically  answers  his  statement  of  the  other  day.  I  do  not 
see  any  difference,  so  I  will  file  my  last  answer  as  still  being  true, 
without  taking  up  the  time  of  the  committee  further  on  that  proposi- 
tion. 
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Senator  Heybuen.  I  would  suggest  that  that  is  not  before  this  com- 
mittee. This  is  a  new  committee,  and  if  you  rely  upon  a  reference  to 
some  proceeding  before  that  committee 

Senator  Clark.  He  does  not  mean  that. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Did  I  understand  that  you  were  going  to  file 
your  testimony  before  the  former  committee? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  was  not  going  to  do  that ;  I  was  merely  going  to 
refer  to  it. 

Senator  Heybtjen.  If  it  is  a  reply  to  Mr.  Norris's  statement,  it 
should  be  filed  only  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  consideration  of  the 
question  by  this  committee. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Well,  then,  if  I  can,  I  will  put  that  into  written 
shape  and  mail  it  to  the  chairman. 

The  Chaieman.  It  will  be  received  and  filed  accordingly. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Many  references  have  been  made  here  to  combina- 
tions and  oppressions  practiced  by  the  manufacturers  of  paper  upon 
the  general  public,  which,  to  anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  paper 
business,  are  very  ridiculous. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  combinations  referred  to  so  often,  the 
illegal  contracts  made  by  the  General  Paper  Co.  in  Chicago,  taken 
in  the  western  mills  several  years  ago,  were  declared  illegal  and  the 
company  was  dissolved.  They  were  not  fined,  but  under  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  I  understand  that  they  might  have 
continued  and  would  not  have  been  fined,  but  they  thought,  rather 
than  be  subjected  to  constant  annoyance,  they  would  dissolve.  They 
had  money  or  capital  in  it,  and  it  was  merely  a  combination  of  mills 
CO  sell  the  paper  to  the  best  advantage,  through  a  community  of  in- 
terests, and  took  in  the  mills  of  the  West.  The  Parks  pool,  which 
took  in  a  number  of  mills — sulphite  and  manufacturers  of  wrapping 
papers — in  the  East,  I  have  no  doubt  was  an  illegal  arrangement. 

They  were  brought  up  before  the  proper  courts,  were  admonished, 
and,  on  payment  of  a  nominal  fine  of  something  like  $2,000,  they 
were  told  to  disband,  and  they  did ;  and  that  is  all  there  was  to  that. 
Mr.  Parks  himself  made  a  large  amount  of  money  out  of  it;  the 
mills  I  do  not  believe  did.  I  think  there  is  no  question  but  what 
they  are  actually  worse  oif  to-day  through  going  into  that,  because 
the  price  of  paper  was  advanced  at  that  time — there  is  no  question 
about  it — and  that  stimulated  capital  going  into  the  mills,  and  to-day 
they  are  suffering  from  overproduction,  partially  attributable  to  that 
Parks  pool.  But  the  men  in  it  were  legally  advised  by  the  best  talent 
that  they  could  secure  in  New  York,  before  they  went  in,  that  it  was 
perfectly  safe  and  that  they  could  do  it.  It  turned  out  they  could 
not  do  it. 

Now,  to-day  the  market  is  open.  There  are  as  many  prices  for 
newspaper  as  there  are  mills,  and  there  is  no  extortion.  The  mills 
of  this  country  to-day,  at  the  present  prices,  are  not  making  a  profit 
commensurate  with  the  amount  of  capital  they  have  gotten  in  their 
business,  and  the  time  and  brain  power  that  they  put  into  it,  as 
compared  with  any  other  industry  in  this  country,  and  the  attacks 
that  are  made  upon  the  industry  by  a  selfish  interest  is  wicked.  No 
other  industry  in  this  country  has  been  attacked  and  has  so  freely 
given  up  to  every  branch  of  the  Government  all  the  information  that 
the  Government  desires. 
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Just  think  of  any  industry  in  this  country  which  has  gone  through, 
as  we  have,  in  six  months,  practically  by  the  auditors  of  the  Govern- 
ment, who  have  gone  into  every  office  and  every  mill  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  news  paper  in  the  United  States,  ha\e  gotten  his  costs,  gone 
over  his  books,  and  absolutely  know  all  about  his  business  for  the  last 
8  or  10  years,  or  as  long  as  the  mill  has  been  going.  Why  ?  Because 
we  recognize  the  foe;  and  we  recognize  the  principle  of  reciprocity 
as  applied  to  the  newspaper  publisher  and  as  applied  to  other  people, 
and  we  recognize  that  we  must  come  out  franldy  and  show  every- 
thing that  we  do  and  everything  that  we  have  done,  with  a  desire  of 
showing  to  the  Government  that  there  is  nothing  in  our  business  that 
we  should  be  criticized  for;  that  we  have  run  it  honestly,  and  that 
you  are  entitled  to  any  information  that  you  can  get  from  our  books. 
It  could  not  be  that  we  have  doctored  our  books  for  10  years,  because 
we  did  not  know  we  were  going  to  be  investigated.  Therefore  it  is 
fair  to  suppose  that  we  have  had  a  fair  investigation,  and  that  the 
record  of  that  in  the  Tariff  Board's  report  is  a  fair  report. 

Now,  I  do  not  analyze  it;  it  is  not  necessary  to.  I  will  take  those 
figures  because  they  bear  out  what  we  have  always  said ;  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  wood,  practically. 

Now,  on  that  line,  the  claim  that  paper  can  be  made  in  the  United 
States  cheaper  than  it  can  in  Canada  is  absolutely  ridiculous.  You 
take  the  raw  materials  and  it  would  make  a  difference  of  some  $5 
a  cord,  and  two  mills  built  in  the  same  year — one  in  ilaine  or  one  in 
New  York,  and  one  in  Canada — and  the  Canada  mill  will  make  paper 
cheaper.  There  is  no  question  about  it,  and  to  the  extent  of  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  wood.  All  other  conditions  we  will  waive 
aside,  although  there  are  some  other  small  differences.  But  it  is 
merely  a  question  in  the  minds  of  the  American  manufacturers  of 
paper  whether  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  desires  to  gradually 
move  them  over  into  Canada  and  wipe  out  the  investment  men  have 
made  here  in  a  legitimate  way,  or  whether  they  desire  for  us  to  con- 
tinue as  we  have  in  a'  respectable,  orderly  manner,  trying  to  run  our 
own  business. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  newspaper  people  seem  to  be  very  much 
exercised  about  your  ability  to  get  enough  wood  in  this  country  to 
run  your  mills.    Are  you  troubled  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  are  satisfied  you  can  get  enough,  and,  if 
you  have  no  difficulty  about  it,  why  should  the  newspaper  be  more 
exercised  about  that  matter  than  you  are  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  a  very  pertinent  question,  Senator.  Their 
desire  for  us  to  get  wood  is  merely  the  umbrella  under  which  they 
hope  to  get  paper  free;  that  is  all  there  is  to  it;  in  other  words,  to  buy 
all  paper  cheaper,  that  is  their  desire.  And  the  talk  as  to  the 
"  antiquated  "  mills  of  this  country 

Senator  Sijimons.  I  understood  Mr.  Norris  as  contending  that 
you  could  make  your  paper  in  this  country  cheaper  than  they  could 
make  it  in  Canada.    If  that  is  so.  how  could  they  get  it  cheaper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  refuse  to  recognize  any  statement  Mr.  Norris  may 
make  in  reference  to  the  paper  business ;  he  knows  nothing  about  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  deny  the  truth  of  his  statement? 
.  Mr.  Hastings.  I  certainly  do.    He  doesn't  know  what  he  is  talking 
about.    As  to  the  old  "junk  piles  "  of  paper  mills  in  this  country, 
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that  is  not  so;  and  I  want  to  state  that  in  talking  with  one  of  tiie 
principal  writers,  a  very  noted  writer  on  shop  efSciency — manufactur- 
ing efficiency  in  the  United  States — he  said,  "  I  have  looked  into 
the  cost  and  efficiency  of  plants  manufacturing  all  kinds  of  material 
in  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the  most  curious  things  is  that  the 
lowest  efficiency  in  manufacturing  business  in  the  United  States  is 
printing."  Now,  these  are  the  men  who  come  to  us  and  say  that  we 
are  running  a  lot  of  old  "  junk  heaps  " — and  this  writer  is  an 
authority. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Is  it  possible  to  reduce  the  quality  of  paper  in 
this  country,  and  thereby  reduce  the  cost  of  its  production? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Very  little. 

Senator  Heybuen.  It  is  not  a  commoditj'  that  can  be  reduced  in 
quality  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Very  little.  It  can  a  little,  but  so  little  that  it  wiU 
hardly  be  noticeable  at  the  end  of  the  year;  that  is,  you  can  make 
it  coarser;  you  can  make  more  paper  with  100  horsepower,  but  the 
pulp  is  not  as  good,  and  does  not  make  as  highly  finished  paper.  But 
many  of  the  newspapers  do  not  care;  what  they  want  is  paper- 
something  that  you  can  read  print  on. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Is  the  grade  or  prices  as  applied  to  paper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  A  preference  is  given,  and  that  preference  is  ex- 
pressed in  prices  very  often.  For  instance,  I  know  that  within  10 
days  a  manufacturer  told  me  that  he  had  lost  an  order  which  he  had 
held  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  on  which  he  quoted  a  price,  I  think  he 
said  of  $2.17  or  $2.18 — I  have  forgotten  what  it  was — and  the  order 
was  taken  awaj'  from  him  at  2^  cents,  because  the  man  f)referred  to 
pay  2^  cents  on  account  of  the  quality. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Then  these  mills  that  have  been  termed  "  ineffi- 
cient "  or  "junk  piles,"  perhaps,  might  produce  the  lower  grade  of 
paper  if  they  were  compelled  to  compete  with  Canada. 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  would  not  cut  very  much  figure;  it  might 
some,  but  not  enough  to  save  them.  And  the  questions  that  M'ere  asked 
here  as  to  the  efficiency  of  a  large,  new  machine,  as  compared  with 
iin  old,  narrow  machine,  is  a  very  much  misunderstood  condition. 
For  instance,  you  take  a  machine,  a  new  modern  machine,  say  184 
inches,  which  is  about  the  widest  that  is  made  to-day.  That  machine 
represents  an  investment  of  a  great  many  thousand  dollars.  Now, 
when  the  manufacturer  has  got  the  machine  he  turns  out,  we  will 
say,  50  tons  of  paper.  The  extra  labor  on  that  machine,  as  compared 
with  two  old  machines  90  inches  wide — there  is  not  very  much 
saving  one  between  the  other,  and  your  capital  account  will  make  up 
for  the  difference,  very  nearl3^  Otherwise  these  small  machines 
would  be  forced  out  of  the  country  to-day  by  the  big  machines;  but 
it  is  not  so.  Many  of  the  mills  to-day  with  narrow  machines  are 
perhaps  making  as  much  of  a  return  on  the  investment  as  the  man 
with  the  big,  new  machine,  or  not  losing  any  more,  to  put  it  properly. 
Manufacturers  of  news  paper  in  this  country,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
have  not  made  exorbitant  profits.  There  are  some  of  those  men  who 
are  just  as  much  entitled  to  it,  if  they,  in  their  foresightedness,  have 
gone  in  and  bought  good  wood  lands,  located  upon  rivers  which  are 
perpetually  running,  summer  and  winter,  and  are  able  to  produce 
paper  for  that  reason  cheaper  than  another  man  who  foolishly  located 
on  a  tract  where  the  wood  had  been  cut  off  and  the  stream  went  dry 
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and  he  met  with  disastrous  results,  and  the  foresighted  manufacturer 
is  entitled  to  more  profit  than  the  other  fellow. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  ownership  by 
newspapers  of  timber  lands  upon  which  paper-making  material  grows 
in  Canada? 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  that.  I 
heard  Mr.  Norris  say  yesterday,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Hearst,  and  I 
think  that  is  practically  what  he  stated.  He  has  talked  a  great  deal, 
and  most  of  it  has  been  with  a  view  of  reducing  prices.  He  did  buy 
in  Maine,  when  he  made  his  last  good  contract  some  7  or  10  years 
ago.  He  used  that  as  a  bluff  to  get  a  low  contract  for  his  paper ;  he 
has  not  tried  it  again.     The  bluff  was  not  big  enough. 

Senator  Johnson.  Where  was  that? 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly ;  but  he  held  it  for  quite 
awhile,  and  then  disposed  of  it. 

That  is  all,  gentlemen. 

Senator  Williams.  What  is  the  International  Paper  Co.  com- 
posed of? 

Mr.  Hastings.  What  is  it  composed  of? 

Senator  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Why,  it  is  a  corporation,  as  I  understand,  with 
stock  and  bonds,  preferred  and  common,  and  mills  and  water  powers 
and  woodlands. 

Senator  Williams.  How  many  mills  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Oh,  I  think  they  have  something  between  30  and  40 
wood-pulp  and  paper  mills. 

Senator  Williams.  How  many  wood-pulp  and  paper  mills  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Hastings.  About  800. 

Senator  Williams.  About  30  in  the  International  Paper  Co.? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  How  is  the  price  of  paper  fixed  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  How  is  it  fixed? — by  supply  and  demand. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  the  mills  ever  happen  to  sell  at  the  same 
price? 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  do  not.  There  are  as  many  prices  to-day, 
practically,  as  there  are  mills. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  they  compete  with  one  another  and  try  to 
underbid  one  another  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  have  ever  since  I  have  been  in  the  business — 
30  years. 

Senator  Williams.  So  that  when  a  newspaper  wants  to  buy  paper 
it  does  not  get  the  same  quotations  from  the  different  inills  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  does  not ;  to  my  certain  knowledge  it  does  not. 

Senator  Williams.  There  is  no  understanding  between  them  about 
the  price  of  paper  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  No  gentlemen's  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Nobody  that  sets  a  price  for  the  mills  to 
follow  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  You  are  sure  of  all  that? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  am  sure  of  all  that. 
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I  will  say  for  the  gentleman's  information  that  I  have  been  before 
the  Federal  grand  jury  within  eight  months,  and  on  some  allegation 
I  suppose,  of  the  publishers  present,  because  I  saw  it  printed  in  long 
sheets  of  what  I  had  done. 

Senator  ^^'illiabis.  Was  there  not  a  decree  or  was  there  a  decree 
in  the  Federal  court  concerning  a  paper  company  some  years  ago? 

Mr.  Hastings.  A  General  Paper  Co. ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  What  was  the  result  of  the  decree  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  result  of  the  decree  was  that  they  disbanded, 
and  they  have  never,  that  I  know  of 

Senator  Williams.  It  was  found  that  they  were  a  combination? 

Mr.  BLA.STINGS.  Found  a  number  of  mills  which  came  togetlier 
through  a  selling  agency. 

Senator  Williams.  That  they  were  a  combination  or  a  trust  and 
ordered  their  dissolution,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  HA.STINGS.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Since  then  they  are  bona  fide  dissolved,  are 
they? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Heybtjen.  How  long  since  was  that  decree? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Oh,  some  three  or  four  years  ago;  I  guess  longer 
than  that,  maybe  five  or  six  years  ago. 

Senator  Claek.  I  wonder  if  that  was  the  instance  that  our  excit- 
able friend  from  Wisconsin  was  telling  about  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Hastings.  He  did  not  belong  to  it,  although  he  had  been 
accused  of  it. 

Senator  Stone.  Mr.  Hastings,  you  are  the  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pulp  &  Paper  Association? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  When  was  that  association  formed? 

Mr.  Hastings.  About  30  years  ago. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  it  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Wliat  is  the  form  of  its  organization? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Why,  it  was  formed  practically  as  a  social  organi- 
zation some  30  years  ago,  when  the  business  was  very  much  smaller 
than  it  is  now.  It  used  to  have  meetings  every  summer,  usually  at 
Saratoga,  and  had  a  good  time,  and  met  year  after  year  and  elected 
officers,  and  had  a  nominal  income  for  postage  and  sending  out  cir- 
culars, and  things  of  that  kind  to  look  after  export  business. 

Senator  Stone.  What  is  the  form  of  the  organization  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  was  going  to  say  that  some  three  or  four  years 
ago,  at  the  time  of  the  agitation  for  taking  off  the  duty  and  for  in- 
vestigating the  paper  people  by  the  Mann  committee,  and  all  that,  it 
seemed  advisable  to  have  a  more  solid  organization,  with  a  view  of 
taking  up,  through  this  organization,  the  question  of  prevention 
against  the  attacks  which  were  made  on  the  whole  industry;  and  at 
that  time  I  was  elected,  or  very  soon  after  it,  president,  to  take  charge 
of  it  and  to  have  a  permanent  office  in  New  York,  and  I  am  in  charge 
of  that  now.  We  gather  statistics  of  the  paper  business,  and  we  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  paper  manufacturers,  as  far  as  we  can,  ap- 
pearing, as  we  do,  before  this  committee  or  any  committee;  and  we 
have  led  through  our  efforts  to  more  being  known  about  the  paper 
business  than  was  ever  known  before,  now  that  we  can  come  down 
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here  and  talk  before  yon.  T\^e  were  criticized  before  the  Mann  com- 
mittee because  we  did  not  know  anything  about  our  business,  and  that 
was  really  the  start  of  putting  us  in  shape  to  gather  statistics  of  the 
business. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  the  articles  of  your  association? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  a  copy  of  them  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  have  not,  but  they  have  been  filed,  and  I  will  be 
very  glad  to  file  them  again. 

Senator  Stone.  No ;  they  have  been  filed  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  When? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  at  the  time  of  the  last  hearings  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Senator  Stone.  Were  they  printed  in  those  hearings? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Claek.  That  was  this  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  the  former  Congress. 

Senator  Stone.  You  mean  the  hearings  on  the  last  tariff  bill? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir ;  either  that  or  the  Mann  committee ;  but  I 
have  a  copy  of  the  same  articles,  and  I  will  be  very  glad  to  file  it 
again,  if  you  desire  it.     It  has  not  been  changed. 

Senator  Stone.  I  do  not  want  to  encumber  the  record  uselessly. 

Mr.  Hastings.  You  will  find  it  in  the  record. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  it  accessible? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  In  either  the  Mann  report  or  the  report  of  the 
Ways  and  ]\ leans  Committee  hearings? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  it  is  in  the  Mann  report. 

Senator  Stone.  Two  years  ago? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  it  is  in  the  Mann  report,  and  it  has  not 
been  changed  since  then. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  generally  speaking  and  in  a  broad  way,  will 
you  tell  the  committee  the  general  character  of  the  articles  of  the 
association  ?     I  mean  what  do  they  provide  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Why,  they  provide  for  a  membership  of  manufac- 
turers ;  that  he  must  be  a  manufacturer ;  and  they  provide  for  annual 
dues  of  $25  and  an  initiation  fee  of  $25 ;  and  provide  for  a  president 
and  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer,  and  that  they  shall  have  head- 
quarters. It  is  a  very  nominal  kind  of  an  organization.  It  also 
describes  the  duties  of  these  various  officers. 

Senator  Stone.  How  are  they  chosen  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  By  election  of  members. 

Senator  Stone.  At  an  annual  meeting? 

Mr.  Hastings.  At  an  annual  meeting. 

Senator  Stone.  How  many  members  are  there  in  this  association  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  we  have  about  250  now. 
_  Senator  Stone.  The  membership  is  as  individuals  or  as  corpora- 
tions ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  As  corporations  or  as  individuals,  according  to 
their  nature. 

Senator  Stone.  When  they  sign  as  a  corporation  some  officer  rep- 
resents the  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Stone.  Do  all  these  officers  get  salaries? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  receive  a  salary? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Does  the  secretary  or  treasurer  receive  a  salary? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Any  other  official  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  I  am  the  only  one. 

Senator  Stone.  Where  is  your  office? 

Mr.  Hastings.  50  Church  Street,  New  York. 

Senator  Stone.  How  many  employees  have  you? 

Mr.  HJiSTiNGS,  I  think  we  have  seven — stenographers  and  clerks. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Is  that  office  in  the  vicinity  of  Wall  Street? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Well,  you  can  get  there  very  quickly.  Senator,  but 
then  our  telephone  is  much  handier  to  keep  track  of  the  market. 

Senator  Stone.  You  visit  Wall  Street  pretty  often? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Clabk.  He  is  wise  to  the  situation. 

Senator  Stone.  What  do  you  do  as  president  of  that  association? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  endeavor  to  educate  the  manufacturers  of  paper 
to  the  frame  of  mind  whereby  they  get  for  their  product  all  the 
market  will  warrant.     That  is  my  business. 

Senator  Stone.  You  educate  them? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  To  get  all  they  can? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  they  need  education  for  that  purpose;  are 
they  not  all  willing  to  get  all  they  can  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  might  be  willing,  but  could  not  do  so  intel- 
ligently. 

Senator  Stone.  They  do  not  know  how  to  do  it^ — do  not  know  the 
condition  of  the  market? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  have  seen  the  time  when  a  man  had  1,000  tons  of 
paper  to  sell  and  he  sold  it  below  cost  of  manufacture,  and  the  next 
day  found  that  there  was  a  shortage.  I  claim  that  is  not  intelligent 
manufacturing.  I  gather  statistics  in  the  paper  business  so  they 
may  judge. 

Senator  Stone.  What  is  the  character  of  the  statistics  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  gather  statistics  of  the  daily  output  of  the  dif- 
ferent grades  of  paper.     Those  are  published  in  totals  only. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  print  a  paper  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  do  not. 

Senator  Stone.  You  get  word  from  the  various  manufacturers  as 
to  the  amount  of  their  output  for  the  previous  month. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  And  you  know  the  aggregate  of  that  output? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir ;  we  publish  it  in  the 

Senator  Stone.  Showing  the  details,  I  suppose,  of  each  mill? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  not  the  details  of  each  mill. 

Senator  Stone.  You  show  the  total  amount  made  for  the  month. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Of  all  the  kinds  of  paper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir ;  of  each  individual  kind. 

Senator  Williams.  And  then  make  an  estimate  of  what  the  price 
ought  to  be  ? 
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Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  If  they  would  leave  it  to  me  I 
could. 

Senator  Williams.  Either  publicly  or  privately  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  make  any  suggestion  as  to  prices  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir ;  except  in  a  general  way  as  to  what  manu- 
facturing conditions  are.  Sometimes  I  send  out  circular  letters  which 
are  published  in  the  trade  papers.  There  is  nothing  secret  about 
them. 

Senator  Stone.  You  are  educating  these  men,  you  said;  teaching 
them  how  to  get  the  most  possible  out  of  their  business  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  your  system  of  education  confined  to  merely 
printing  your  information  as  to  what  amount  of  ^aper  is  made  from 
month  to  month  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  And  advice  as  to  market  conditions — the  supply 
and  demand. 

Senator  Stone.  How  do  you  get  your  information  as  to  the  de- 
mand? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  fact  that  if  there  was  100,000  tons  of  paper 
made  and  105,000  tons  sold,  the  natural  conclusion  is  that  the  demand 
is  5  per  cent  better  than  the  manufacturing  condition. 

Senator  Stone.  Now,  if  you  find  that  the  supply  is  in  excess  of  the 
demand,  you  notify  them  of  the  fact  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Not  except  as  they  see  for  themselves  in  the  figures. 

Senator  Stone.  What  would  be  your  advice  to  them  in  the  event 
they  were  making  more  paper  than  you  thought  they  ought  to  make. 

Mr.  Hastings.  My  advice  would  be,  as  it  has  been  many  times  in 
the  past,  that  no  manufacturer  can  hope  to  force  upon  the  market  a 
ton  of  anything  that  the  market  can  not  absorb.  My  advice  would 
be  to  every  manufacturer  that  if  he  could  not  sell  all  the  paper  he 
made,  he  should  not  make  it  unless  he  has  a  place  to  store  it.  If  he 
could  store  it,  then  later  on  he  could  sell  it. 

Senator  Williams.  Not  absorbed — not  absorbed  at  a  certain  price  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  ever  say  anything  about  price, 
because  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Senator  Williams.  You  could  absorb  all  the  paper  in  the  world  if 
it  was  cheap  enough? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir ;  you  could  not.     You  could  not  get  a  news- 

§aper  publisher  to  buy  one  ton  of  paper  that  he  could  not  use.  You 
0  not  understand  the  newspaper  publisher's  attitude.  He  says: 
"There  are  only  eight  days'  supply  of  paper  in  the  country.  This 
is  an  awful  situation;  you  will  have  to  increase  this  supply  for 
us."  A  newspaper  publisher  does  not  go  to  a  manufacturer  and 
say :  "  Here,  Hastings,  you  have  only  got  50  cords  of  wood ;  you  have 
oiily  got  50  tons  of  coal ;  that  is  not  right ;  we  will  buy  some  wood 
for  you ;  we  will  buy  some  coal  for  you,  and  pay  your  labor  a  week 
or  two  in  advance."  What  business  is  it  of  ours?  Why  doesn't  he 
buy  the  paper  himself  and  store  it?  He  surely  has  more  money 
than  we  have.  I  know  to-day  of  a  publisher  who  offers  to  lend  to 
anybody  who  wants  to  go  into  the  paper  business  all  the  money  he 
wants  at  5  per  cent. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  sometimes  advise  a  curtailment  of  the 
production  ? 
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Mr.  Hastings.  Publicly ;  yes,  I  do.  And  I  would  do  it  to-day  if 
I  thought  it  was  necessary. 

Senator  Stone.  Then  the  mills  are  capable  of  producing  more  than 
Avould  be  absorbed  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  mills  of  this  country  always  have  been  able 
to  take  care  of  all  the  news  paper  that  was  required,  and  they  are 
to-day. 

Senator  Stone.  And  more? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Not  more  necessarily,  but  usually,  more,  because  at 
the  end  of  the  year  there  is  always  about  as  much  paper  on  hand  eis 
there  was  the  previous  year,  so  that  they  must  have  been  able  to  take 
care  of  it. 

Senator  Stone.  I  am  not  controverting  that. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  ^imagine  that  your  question  leads  to  the  question 
of  our  curtailing  the  production  of  paper  with  a  view  to  raising  the 
price.    That  is  not  done. 

Senator  Stone.  I  am  putting  the  question  in  the  form  I  did  put  it^ 
whether  you  advise  the  curtailment  of  production  from  time  to  time? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  certainly  do,  and  do  it  publicly. 

Senator  Stone.  You  do  it  publicly,  also  privately  ? 

Senator  Williams.  What  is  your  purpose  in  that? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Suppose  that  you  make  100,000  tons  of  paper 

Senator  Williams.  I  am  not  talking  about  that ;  what  is  the  pur- 
pose— to  keep  up  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  To  keep  a  more  uniform  price,  of  course. 

Senator  Williams  Do  you  do  that  as  president  of  this  association? 

Mr.  Hastings.  As  an  association. 

Senator  Williams.  So  the  association  does  that  through  you? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  through  the  gathering  of  these  figures. 
We  publish  it  in  the  trade  papers  of  the  country ;  anybody  can  read 
it  as  they  run,  if  they  desire. 

Senator  Stone.  In  other  words,  you  regulate  the  supply  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Stone.  Your  association  attempts  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  do  not.     I  say  I  give  advice. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  they  take  it? 

Senator  Stone.  They  take  it,  don't  they  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Xo  ;  many  of  them  do  not.  Unfortunately,  they  do 
not.     If  they  did,  the  publishers  would  pay  more  for  their  paper. 

Senator  Stone.  Then  of  what  particular  value  are  you  it  they  do 
not  take  yonr  advice? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know.  Senator.  I  would  not  like  to  ^y 
anything  as  to  that ;  I  might  expose  myself.  They  are  willing  to  hire 
me  to  do  whatever  I  am  doing. 

Senator  Willtajis.  And  yet  they  pay  no  attention  to  you  when  you 
advise  them? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  say  that.  Many  of  them  do  not.  Some 
may ;  I  hope  they  do. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  one  of  the  objects  of  this  organizational 
which  yon  are  president  to  bring  about  a  curtailment  of  production 
throughout  all  the  mills  in  order  to  keep  up  the  price  ? 

Mr.  HASTiNf:s.  Xo,  sir. 

Senator  WiLLiA:\rs.  And  yet  you  are  advising  it  through  this  asso- 
ciation? 
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Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  advising  the  manufacturers. 

Senator  Williajis.  Is  that  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  you  are 
elected  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  imagine  so. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  not,  on  July  11,  1910,  issue  a  letter  to 
the  members  of  your  association  advising  them  to  curtail  production  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  have  no  doubt.  Have  you  the  full  letter  there— 
because  you  should  read  the  full  letter. 

Senator  Stone.  I  have  not  read  any  part  of  it ;  I  asked  you  if  you 
had  sent  out  such  a  letter. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  that  the  pnly  letter  of  the  kind  you  have  sent 
to  the  members  of  the  association  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  so,  except  in  a  general  way  I  refer  to  it 
some  times. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  an  association  of  manufacturers  in 
Canada  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Have  we?    No,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  there  one  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  understand  there  is. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  it  in  any  wise  allied  with  yours  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  any  connection  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  furnish  them  copies  of  our  reports,  and  they 
furnish  us  copies  of  their  reports.  We  furnish  the  trade  papers 
with  the  reports. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  any  correspondence  with  them  with 
respect  to  this  particular  agreement? 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  is  no  particular  agreement.  • » 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  the  reciprocial  pact? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  do  not  have  any  correspondence  with  them 
about  it  particularly ;  no. 

Senator  Stone.  Particularly — have  you  had  any  at  all?  That  is 
not  what  I  am  talking  about.  The  agreement  made  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  for  the  ratification  of  which  this  bill 
is  pending — that  is  what  I  am  talking  about.  Have  you  had  any 
correspondence  with  any  of  the  ofiicials  of  the  Canada  paper  manu- 
facturers' association  with  respect  to  that  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  None  whatever? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  have  any  of  vour  officers  corresponded  with 
them? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Stone.  Nor  conferred  with  them? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  have  been  in  Canada  myself 
and  have  talked  with  manufacturers  there. 

Senator  Stone.  About  that  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Not  about  the  agreement  particularly,  except  in  a 
general  way;  I  mean  to  say  as  to  any  interest  we  may  have  in 
Canada,  to  try  to  influence  Canada  for  or  against  it.  It  would  be 
foolish  for  an  American  to  go  over  there  and  try  to  do  that,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  bill  was  evidently  drawn  in  their  favor. 

Senator  Stone.  Are  the  Canadian  manufacturers  in  favor  of  it? 
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Mr.  Hastings.  I  imagine  so.  They  would  be  foolish  if  they  were 
not. 

Senator  Stone.  Are  their  papers  in  favor  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  think  they  are ;  I  think  the  makers  of  the 
finer  grades  of  paper  view  this  agreement  with  alarm. 

Senator  Stone.  In  Canada? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  the  finer  grades  of  paper. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  had  any  conference  or  communication 
or  conversation  with  the  gentlemen  who  are  connected  with  manu- 
facturing of  that  character? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Hundreds  of  them,  I  suppose. 

Senator  Stone.  With  respect  to  the  agreement? 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  a  general  way;  yes. 

Senator  Stone.  It  is  all  in  a  general  way  ? 

Senator  Clakk.  You  refer  to  conversations  had  with  Canadians? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  I  take  it  that  is  what  the  Senator  asked 
me  about. 

Senator  Stone.  I  am  talking  about  Canadians.  Did  you  discuss 
with  them,  in  this  general  way,  anything  relating  to  organization  of 
opposition  to  the  agreement  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir ;  absolutely  not. 

Senator  Stone.  What  did  you  say  to  them  about  the  agreement? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Why,  if  you  would  really  like  to  know  what  I  said, 
I  said  I  thought  the  Canadians  came  down  here  to  Washington  and 
put  it  over  the  American  commissioners  like  a  tent^— covered  them 
all  up  and  then  got  away  with  the  goods.  I  thought  they  were  a 
smart  lot  of  fellows,  and  I  took  my  hat  off  to  them. 

Senator  Stone.  You  complimented  them? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  certainly  did. 

Senator  Stone.  That  is  the  full  extent  of  your  conversation  with 
them? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  would  not  say  that.  That  would  be  foolish.  But 
as  far  as  any  arrangement  with  them  is  concerned,  nothing  of  that 
kind  was  done. 

Senator  Stone.  I  can  not  understand  that.  Mr.  Hastings,  when  you 
say  that  they  are  opposed  to  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  finer  grades  of  paper. 

Senator  Stone.  I  am  talking  to  you  about  the  finer  grades.  I  was 
asking  you  about  your  conversation  with  them.  You  say  you  com- 
plimented them? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  Canadian  commissioners? 

Senator  Stone.  Upon  accomplishing  something  they  had  failed 
to  accomplish. 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  were  not  the  commissioners.  Senator. 

Senator  Stone.  I  know,  but  you  were  complimenting  them  on  the 
work  of  that  commission? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  certainly  Avas. 

Senator  Stone.  They  were  not  comiilimenting  themselves,  were 
they? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know  their  frame  of  mind,  except  they 
were  not  satisfied  as  far  as  they  were  concerned. 

Senator  Smoot.  Ninety  per  cent  of  them  were  ? 

Senator  Williams.  AVhy  are  they  opposed  to  it  ? 
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Mr.  Hastings.  The  finer  grades,  because  they  can  see  at  the  present 
time  tliat  in  the  next  few  years  when  this  treaty  shall  be  in  full 
operation,  we  will  get  in  there,  and  they  can  get  in  here  with  their 
paper — when  that  time  shall  come  then  the  American  mills  would 
be  seriouslj'  competing  with  them  on  the  finer  grades  of  paper. 

Senator  Williams.  They  are  afraid  of  the  American  competition 
on  tiivT  finer  grades  of  paper  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  book  paper.  There  are  many  grades  of  book 
paper.  One  man  printing  a  certain  kind  of  books  wants  a  certain 
kind  of  paper — opaque,  transparent,  laid,  wove,  rough  finish,  deckle 
edged  or  smooth  edged,  and  so  on.  The  trade  in  Canada  is  not  large 
enough  to  emploj?  a  mill  of  that  class  to  make  all  those  kinds  of  paper, 
as  do  most  of  the  mills  in  tiie  United  States  with  a  larger  market. 

Senator  Stone.  To  go  back  to  that  letter  of  yours  of  July  11,  1910, 
what  was  the  occasion  for  writing  that  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  As  I  remember  it,  there  was  an  overproduction  of 
paper  at  that  time,  and  the  trade,  through  those  conditions,  was  get- 
ting very  much  demoralized. 

Senator  Stone.  Prices  were  likely  to  go  down  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  suppose  so 

Senator  Stone.  What  did  you  advise  them  to  do— curtail  their  out- 
put? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  advised  them — if  you  have  the  letter  there,  I 
haven't  it  here  unfortunately,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  read  it. 

Senator  Stone.  It  is  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  was,  in  brief,  to  warn  their  mills  to  take  care  of 
the  demand  as  disclosed  by  the  figures  which  they  themselves  had 
furnished ;  that  no  man  could  expect  to  force  on  the  market  1  ton  of 
paper  that  would  not  be  used,  and  that  is  so.  The  only  effect  of  that 
is  to  reduce  the  price  on  1,000  tons. 

Senator  Stone.  Your  idea  was  that  all  these  mills  should  produce, 
combined,  just  paper  enough  to  supply  the  actual  demand  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  You  say  that  was  my  idea  ? 

Senator  Stone.  Was  it  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Ko,  sir;  it  was  not. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  not  say  just  now  that  your  idea  was  for 
them  to  curtail  the  output? 

Mr.  Hastings.    Certainly. 

Senator  Stone.  To  what  extent  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  To  the  extent  of  taking  care  of  the  demand,  unless 
a  man  wanted  to  store  it  himself.    That  would  be  a  good  investment. 

Senator  Stone.  That  is  practically  a  demand  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  You  do  not  mean  by  what  you  have  said  that  your 
advice  was  to  the  effect  that  they  should  regulate  the  output  to  the 
demand,  so  that  one  would  correspond  to  the  other?  Then  I  do  not 
understand  just  what  you  do  mean? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  was  my  advice  to  them ;  certainly.  I  did  not 
understand  your  question.  Of  course,  it  would  be  foolish  to  send 
out  such  a  letter  unless  that  was  the  ultimate  desire. 

Senator  Gallingee.  Suppose  the  Amoskeag  Corporation  of  New 
Hampshire  can  not  sell  their  goods ;  do  not  they  curtail  their  manu- 
facture?   Does  not  every  manufacturing  concern  ? 
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]Mr.  Hastings.  They  have  got  to  The  question  is  whether  they 
want  to  do  it  intelligently. 

Senator  Stone.  Your  advice  was  that  all  the  mills  should  then 
manufacture  just  enough  paper  to  meet  the  demand? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  we  should  curtail  the 
production. 

Senator  Stone.  That  is  what  curtailment  meant,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hastings.  If  you  desire  to  put  it  that  way,  yes ;  that  is  what 
it  means. 

Senator  Stone.  Now,  then,  we  are  agreed.  How  many  of  these 
manufacturing  plants  of  news-print  paper  are  there? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  there  are  51  plants. 

Senator  Stone.  Fifty-one?    Scattered  through  how  many  States? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Through  practically  15  or  16  States. 

Senator  Clark.  Fifty-one  out  of  800? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  news-print  paper  the  Senator  is  speaking  of 
now.  That  is  the  only  thing  that  is  before  you  gentlemen  now— 
news  paper. 

Senator  Stone.  No ;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  effect,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  investigation  and 
as  to  the  treaty. 

Senator  Claek.  How  many  news-paper  plants  are  there? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Fifty-five  or  fifty-six. 

Senator  Stone.  I  want  to  find  this  out.  If  there  are  fifty-odd 
of  these  concerns  manufacturing  news-print  paper,  or  so  many  con- 
cerns manufacturing  book  paper  or  other  kinds  of  paper — it  is  imma- 
terial to  me  as  to  the  kind ;  I  selected  news-print  paper  because  I 
wanted  to  confine  the  question  to  one  class  of  paper. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Now,  when  you  advise  these  50  manufacturing 
plants  to  curtail  their  output,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  demand, 
did  you  indicate  to  these  fifty-odd  plants  how  much  they  should 
manufacture  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  did  not. 

Senator  Stone.  How  would  they  go  about  it;  how  would  each 
know  what  curtailment  to  make? 

!Mr.  Hastings.  If  you  will  allow  me,  Senator,  I  suggest  that  you 
ask  how  many  did  curtail.     I  could  answer  you  very  quickly. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  since  you  suggest  the  question,  for  your  ac- 
commodation I  will  ask  it. 

Mr.  Hastings.  One ;  that  is  mine.  The  rest  of  them  ran  all  the 
time,  as  long  as  they  could.  I  was,  at  least,  going  to  take  my  own 
advice. 

Senator  Stone.  That  was  in  1910  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

Senator  Stone.  About  two  years  ago^a  little  less  than  one  year 
ago.     What  was  the  price  of  paper  then  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  have  forgotten.     I  don't  know. 

Senator  Stone.  As  compared  to  the  price  now? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  should  say  about  the  same.     I  do  not  remember. 

Senator  Stone.  About  the  same?  Well,  then,  those  50  plants  went 
on  manufacturing  just  as  they  had  before,  in  spite  of  your  advice? 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  did  not  during  the  summer,  because  they  did 
not  have  any  water  or  any  pulp,  and  that  curtailed  their  production 
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without  regard  to  my  advice.     It  was  a  natural  cause  that  curtailed 
their  production,  and  not  my  advice. 

Senator  Smoot.  Was  last  year  a  dry  year '( 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  very  driest  in  40  years.  There  never  had  been 
such  a  low  rainfall  in  the  paper-making  districts. 

Senator  Stone.  How  much  curtailment  was  there? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any,  Senator,  as  the  result 
of  my  advice.  ' 

Senator  Stone.  As  the  result  of  other  things? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  figures  show  that,  and  Mr.  Norris  has  put 
them  in  the  record,  I  think. 

Senator  Stone.  Was  it  very  material? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Not  very  material;  no. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  advise  the  curtailment  in  order  to  keep 
the  price  up  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Why,  naturally. 

Senator  Stone.  They  did  not  take  your  advice,  there  was  no  mate- 
rial curtailment,  but  still  the  price  did  not  go  down. 

Mr.  Hastings,  ^^ly  should  it?  It  is  near  cost  now.  There  must 
be  some  basis  for  the  price. 

Senator  Stone.  What  was  the  object  of  the  advice  if  they  went 
right  on  manufacturing,  there  was  no  curtailment,  and  the  price  re- 
mained stationary,  or  at  least  did  not  decrease? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  object  of  the  advice  was  to  endeavor  to  show 
the  manufacturers  that  that  was  the  proper  way  to  run  their  plants, 
and  I  still  contend  that  that  is  the  way.  And  I  say  to  you,  gentle- 
men, that  the  only  way  to  run  this  business  is  on  the  basis  of  supply 
and  demand. 

Senator  Williams.  You  gave  that  advice  officially;  not  individ- 
ually? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  gave  it  individually. 

Senator  Williams.  Not  as  president  of  this  concern  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Stone.  If  you  advise  the  members  of  your  association  to 
curtail  the  output  to  accommodate  the  demand  and  confine  it  to  that, 
how  are  they  to  go  about  it — that  large  number  of  manufacturers, 
scattered  all  over  the  country  ?    How  does  each  know  what  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Senator  Stone,  may  I  be  allowed  to  say  something 
here  in  direct  answer 

Senator  Stone.  Yes ;  you  may  say  anything. 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  answer  to  that  question,  the  United  States  district 
attorney  in  New  York  has  within  10  days  had  everyone  in  my  office 
before  the  grand  jury,  including  the  boy  that  licks  the  stamps,  and  he 
is  trying  to  find  out  what  you  are  trying  to  find  out  now.  I  do  not 
know.  If  it  is  found  out  I  shall  be  very  glad  for  him  to  tell  this 
committee.  He  has  had  every  stenographer  and  everybody  connected 
with  the  job. 

Senator  Stone.  I  am  not  connected  with  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Hastings.  But  I  do  not  know;  if  he  does,  he  knows  more  than 
I  do.    I  think  it  is  an  outrage  in  the  first  place. 

Senator  Stone.  I  want  to  understand,  if  you  can  make  me  under- 
stand, how  a  large  number  of  manufacturers,  scattered  through  a 
number  of  States,  can  curtail  their  output  so  as  to  bring  the  total  out- 
put to  an  approximate  amount  per  month,  without  some  understand- 
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iiig  among  those  several  manufacturers  as  to  how  much  they  should 
manufacture? 

Mr.  Hastings.  You  have  been  inoculated  with  the  disease  that  Mr. 
Norris  is  very  much  suffering  under;  that  is,  suspicion. 

Senator  Stone.  Then  I  come  to  you  as  a  physician  to  cure  me  of 
that  disease. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Well,  sir,  I  would  invite  you  up  to  my  office. 

Senator  Stone.  No,  sir ;  you  are  on  the  witness  stand. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know  that  they  did.  You  are  trying  to 
make  me  admit  that  they  are  doing  it. 

Senator  Stone.  I  am  not  trying  to  make  you  admit  anything. 

Mr.  Hastings.  You  say  how  do  they  do  it ;  they  do  not  do  it,  as 
far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Stone.  You  advised  them  to  do  it,  oiBcially,  as  president 
of  the  association? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  all  right;  and  they  did  not  do  it. 

Senator  Stoxe.  You  expect  them  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  hoped  that  they  would. 

Senator  Stoke.  How  would  they  go  about  it  without  some  under- 
standing between  them  as  to  how  much  each  mill  should  make ;  what 
the  curtailment  of  each  mill  should  be  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Stone.  You  certainly  do  not  mean  to  say  that  that  could 
go  on  independently,  without  concerted  action? 

Mr.  Hastings.  You  are  premising  your  questions  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  they  did  it.     I  do  not  know  that  they  did  it. 

Senator  AVilliams.  He  said  how  would  you  expect  them  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Hastings.  As  I  said  before,  your  reports  show  how  many 
tons  were  made.  If  the  production  was  100,000  tons  and  the  demand 
was  105,000  tons,  the  demand  would  be  5  per  cent  better  than  the 
supply. 

Senator  Williams.  The  question  was.  How  do  you  expect  them  to 
curtail  to  the  point  that  you  think  they  ought  to,  without  any  under- 
standing amongst  themselves  as  to  how  much  each  was  to  curtail? 

Mr.  Hj^stings.  I  do  not  know  how  much  each  was  to  curtail  to, 
and  there  is  no  such  understanding. 

Senator  Sjioot.  If  a  mill  had  orders  to  the  extent  of  its  full  pro- 
duction, that  mill  would  not  have  been  influenced  in  the  least  by  that 
letter  of  July  11? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Absolutely  not. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  with  the  information  that  was  furnished  by 
your  statistics,  if  the'  mill  did  not  have  orders  sufficient  for  its  full 
production,  they  would  have  been  put  on  notice  that  there  was  being 
made  more  paper  in  the  United  States  than  there  was  demand  for? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  all  it  is  for. 

Senator  Sjioot.  That  is  what  you  had  in  view  in  writing  the 
letter? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Or,  in  other  words,  it  does  not  apply  to  paper  con- 
sumption alone,  but  to  every  institution  that  makes  goods  for  the 
martlet ;  they  can  not  afford  to  pile  them  up ;  they  can  not  perhaps 
borrow  money  for  that  purpose,  and  it  is  information  they  want 
as  to  how  the  market  is — ^that  is  the  information  you  are  furnishing- 
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Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir.    I  will  quote  an  instance  for  the  Senator's 
benefit  that  happened  within  three  weeks. 

Senator  Stone.  I  think  the  explanation  had  better  rest  where  the 
Senator  from  Utah  has  put  it,  if  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  all. 
Senator  Smoot.  It  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me. 
Mr.  Hastings.  Within  three  weeks,  the  little  mill  I  am  interested 
in  at  Niagara  Falls  was  shut  down  because  they  did  not  have  any 
business,  and  yet  I  know  that  other  mills  in  this  country  were  out 
buying  paper  to  supply  their  customers.    I  could  not  sell  paper.    I 
tried  to  sell  it  in  New  York  City  and  in  Baltimore,  at  cost  and  below 
what  it  cost  us  to  make,  and  yet  I  could  not  get  any  business.    Now, 
what  would  you  have  the  Government  say  to  me  if  they  knew  I 
had  shut  down — that  I  must  make  paper  ?    When  I  did  get  an  order, 
it  was  from  another  mill  for  paper  to  supply  its  customers,  and  I 
made  paper  for  that  mill  at  a  higher  price  than  they  sold  it  for. 
Market  conditions  vary  in  different  parts  of  this  country,  but,  as  a 
basic  principle  no  manufacturer  in  this  country  can  pay  a  manu- 
facturing staff  if  the  market  will  not  absorb  his  product,  and  of  all 
things,  newspaper.    The  newspaper  has  been  so  hampered  all  its  life 
by  being  given  passes  on  the  railroads,  theater  passes,  paper  below 
cost,  that  they  would  not  think  of  buying  a  ton  of  paper  if  they  could 
not  use  it  the  next  day.    What  does  the  newspaper  of  this  country 
supply  toward  the  support  of  this  Government,  besides  getting  their 
mail  carried  for  nothing  ? 
Senator  Williams.  What  do  they  ? 
Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  they  supply  nothing. 
Senator  Williams.  Nothing  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No  ;  except  if  there  were  an  income  tax,  they  might. 
Senator  Smoot.  Or  a  corporation  tax. 
Mr.  Hastings.  Or  a  corporation  tax. 

Senator  Stone.  You  heard  Mr.  Norris,  when  he  was  making  his 
statement  the  other  day,  refer  to  a  meeting  in  Chicago,  November  10, 
I  believe,  1909  ? 
Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

Senator  Stone.  At  which  you  were  present  with  other  manufac- 
turers.  Did  you  then  discuss  the  question  of  fixing  the  price  of 
paper  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  did  not;  and  the  price  of  paper  was  not  men- 
tioned. 
Senator  Stone.  Was  not  mentioned? 
Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Were  you  present  in  a  parlor  car  at  a  meeting  to 
which  Mr.  Norris  refers? 
Mr.  Hastings.  I  was ;  the  first  time  I  was  ever  in  a  private  car ;  the 
-  publishers  were  running  the  car. 

Senator  Stone.  You  were  accepting  the  hospitalities  of  these  men  ? 
Mr.  Hastings.  No  ;  they  were  going  up  to  view  a  new  plant,  and  the 
private  car  was  furnished,  I  think,  for  the  party,  and  the  publishers 
were  going  along  as  guests. 
Senator  Stone.  Were  there  publishers  along  on  that  occasion? 
Mr.  Hastings.  There  were  on  the  occasion  he  refers  to;  at  least  ke 
thinks  he  is  referring  to  it.  •        »  o 

Senator  Stwne.  Was  anything  said  about  the  price  of  paper  i 
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Mr.  Hastings.  There  was. 

Senator  Stone.  What  was  said  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Let  me  tell  you  the  same  story  that  I  told  the  grand 
jury.  We  went  into  this  private  car  at  a  place  called  Little  Falls 
Minn.,  and  were  going  up  to  International  Falls.  We  got  on  about 
1  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  asked  the  conductor  who  was  in  the 
back  car,  and  he  said  Mr.  Backus,  the  president  of- this  new  con- 
cern ;  that  they  were  playing  bridge.  In  the  party  playing  bridge 
were  two  newspaper  publishers,  one  from  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  one 
from  Chicago,  representing  two  large  papers.  After  they  got  through 
with  the  game  I  was  introduced,  though  it  was  hardly  necessary,  as 
.  I  had  known  them  for  a  number  of  years.  Mr.  Backus  said,  "  These 
men  are  trying  to  make  a  contract,  Mr.  Hastings,  for  their  supply  of 
paper.  They  offer  me  2  cents  a  pound  for  delivery  in  Chicago;  what 
would  you  do  about  it  ?  "  I  said,  "  I  tell  you.  Backus,  speaking  from 
my  experience,  if  you  want  to  make  a  good  fellow  of  yourself  I  would 
sign  it,  but  you  would  be  a  damn  fool  if  you  did  because  you  can 
get  more  money." 

Senator  Bailey.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  interfere  with 
this  investigation  and  the  course  of  it,  but  I  now  suggest  that  if  the 
Government  sees  fit  to  prosecute  these  gentlemen — and  it  should  do 
it  if  they  are  violating  the  law — we  are  giving  them  immunity  here 
by  this  course  of  examination. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  will  waive  that.  Senator  Bailey.  Before  you 
came  in  I  said  I  had  been  before  the  grand  jury. 

Senator  Stone.  I  am  not  inclined  to  agree  with  the  view  that  if  a 
man  comes  voluntarily  before  this  committee  to  make  a  statement 
and  he  is  asked  some  questions,  that  would  give  him  immunity. 

Senator  Bailey.  But  he  did  not  come  before  the  committee  to 
make  a  statement  affecting  his  violations  of  the  law ;  and  if,  when  he 
is  before  the  committee,  he  goes  into  those  questions,  I  think  the 
Senator  will  find  that  if  a  prosecution  is  instituted  we  have  granted 
him  immunity. 

Senator  Clark.  Mr.  Hastings  says  he  has  already  testified  before 
the  grand  jury. 

Senator  Bailey.  The  very  fact  that  he  stated  that  he  had  been 
before  the  grand  jury  led  me  to  believe  that  the  Government  had 
this  very  subject  under  investigation. 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  did  have. 

Senator  Bailey.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
get  information  upon  which  to  form  a  judgment  with  respect  to  this 
legislation,  and  not  information  with  respect  to  the  criminal  mis- 
conduct of  the  gentlemen  who  appear  here,  if  they  have  been  guilty 
of  it. 

Senator  Stone.  I  am  not  seeking  to  establish  a  crime,  but  I  would 
like  to  know  something  of  the  general  character  of  the  work  of  this 
association,  as  it  might  bear  upon  the  legislation  that  we  are  engaged 
in  considering. 

Senator  Gallingek.  You  think  it  might  change  your  mind  if  cer- 
tain lines  of  testimony  were  given? 

_  Mr.  Hastings.  I  have  the  greatest  desire  to  give  you  full  informa- 
tion of  our  association's  work.  There  is  no  secrecy  about  it.  It  is 
perfectly  open;  any  man  is  welcome  to  come  there  and  see.  We 
gather  statistics  on  the  paper  business.     We  are  headquarters  for  in- 
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formation  as  to  where  paper  is  being  made  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Figures  are  gotten  from  the  best  available  source,  which  is 
the  American  Paper  Pulp  Association. 

Senator  Stone.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if,  very  soon  after  that 
meeting  at 

Mr.  Hastings.  Chicago? 

Senator  Stone.  No  ;   the  falls. 

The  Chairman.  International  Falls? 

Senator  Stone.  International  Falls — the  prices  of  paper  were  not 
announced  as  being  fixed. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know  as  to  the  International  Paper  Co. 
I  know  what  the  price  was  that  JMr.  Norris  gave  here.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  was  nobody  connected  with  the  International  Paper 
Co.  that  was  in  that  party,  so  I  do  not  know  anything  about  their 
policy,  and  can  not  answer  for  that. 

Senator  Stone.  Were  the  prices  of  other  manufacturers  an- 
nounced ? 

Mr.  Hast[ngs.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Or  very  soon  afterwards  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Very  soon  after  that  ?    Not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  you  say  yes,  and  then  you  say  you  do  not 
know.    Do  you  know  the  president  of  the  Union  Bag  &  Paper  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Very  well. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  he  a  member  of  your  association  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  His  company  is;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  see  an  interview  with  him? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Printed  in  the  London  papers? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  did  you  see  where  he  advised  the  London 
manufacturers  to  adopt  a  price  of  $45  a  ton  for  that  paper  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  remember  that.  I  do  not  know  what  he 
has  got  to  do  with  it ;  he  does  not  make  any. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  see  where  he  stated  in  that  interview 
that  the  larger  paper  companies  would  reduce  their  production  to  35 
per  cent  of  their  normal  output? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  see  where  he  said  that. 

Senator  Stone.  And  that  it  was  done  so  as  to  allow  the  weaker 
mills  to  get  a  market  ?     Did  you  see  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  he  was  speaking  of  sulphite  pulp,  was  he 
not?     You  said  paper.     If  he  said  paper,  I  never  saw  it. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  he  say  it  was  a  sulphite  pulp  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know.     It  was  printed  that  he  did. 

Senator  Stone.  I  am  asking  you  as  to  the  interview. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  saw  the  interview;  yes,  sir.  I  was  just  looking 
at  it  to  refresh  my  memory.  If  they  have  reduced  their  production, 
it  was  because  they  could  not  sell  the  pulp. 

Senator  Stone.  Then  he  did  say  it  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  He  might  have  said  it,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Stone.  He  is  reported  as  having  said  it. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Well,  I  will  take  it  that  he  did  say  it. 

Senator  Stone.  If  he  did  say  it,  how  do  you  construe  it? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  they  could  not  sell  the  pulp. 
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Senator  Stone.  And  so  the}'  reduced  the  output  to  35  per  cent  of 
the  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  reduced  it  35  per  cent,  running  65  per  cent  of 
the  time.     That  is  what  I  take  it  to  be. 

Senator  Williams.  In  order  to  enable  the  weaker  mills  to  have  a 
market.     Is  that  the  language? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  the  language  used  there.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  the  enormous  importation  of  foreign  pulp"  coming  in  here 
to-day.  There  is  not  a  sulphite  mill  in  this  country  to-day  running 
full  time,  and  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  run  full  time  for  some  time 
ahead  by  reason  of  the  foreign  importations  that  are  coming  in  and 
paying  the  duty  and  being  sold  at  .less  than  he  can  manufacture  it  for. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  he  say  they  reduced  it  35  per  cent  or  reduced 
it  to  35  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know  what  he  said. 

Senator  Stone.  ^Vell,  is  reported  as  saying? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  haven't  it  before  me,  but  I  know  that  the  mills 
averaged  66  per  cent,  so  if  he  said  they  cut  it  down  to  35  per  cent 
he  did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about. 

Senator  Stone.  He  ought  to  know  what  he  is  talking  about.  He 
is  a  member  of  your  association  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  What  is  the  name  of  the  mill  with  which  you  are 
connected  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  Cliff  Paper  Co.,  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Senator  Stone.  What  is  its  capital? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  practically; 
$200,000  in  stock  and  $200,000  in  bonds. 

Senator  Stone  How  long  has  it  been  running? 

Mr.  Hastings.  About  20  years. 

Senator  Stone.  What  was  the  capital  at  the  date  of  its  organiza- 
tion? 

Mr.  Hastings.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Senator  Stone.  Paid  up? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  I  mean  we  only  had  $100,000  capital, 
but  we  put  in  over  $200,000  in  cash. 

Senator  Stone.  How  was  that  entered  on  your  books? 

Mr.  Hastings.  As  cash  received. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  have  a  surplus? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir ;  we  spent  it  in  improvements.  It  shows  in 
the  plant. 

Senator  Stone.  You  put  in  $3  for  every  $1  of  stock,  then? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  You  sav  you  put  in  $200,000  in  addition  to  $100,000. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  say  we  put  in  $100,000  additional— $200,000  alto- 
gether. 

Senator  Stone.  That  is  $2  for  every  dollar  of  stock. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  then  we  increased  that  afterwards. 

Senator  Stone.  You  state  now  that  vou  have  $200,000  surplus 
and  $200,000  of  paid  stock. 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  have  $400,000  represented  by  our  stock  and 
bonds,  which  represent  the  investment  we  have  in  the  plant. 

Senator  Stone.  ~V'\'Tiat  is  the  stock  worth — the  market  value  of  it. 
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Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  think  it  has  any.  There  has  not  been  any 
sale  since  it  was  organized. 

Senator  S'jone.  "What  is  it  held  at — what  dividends  are  paid  on  it? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  last  two  years,  none.  We  have  averaged  for 
20  years  possibly  6  or  T  per  cent — between  6  and  7  per  cent. 

Senator  Stone.  Was  that  the  total  of  the  profits?  Did  all  of  the 
profits  go  into  the  dividends  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  the  meantime  we  accumulated  a  surplus. 

Senator  Stone.  Of  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  $200,000  in  20  years. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  enlarge  the  plant? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  improved  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Out  of  the  profits? 

jMr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir ;  we  kept  it  up  in  a  certain  way. 

Senator  Stone.  You  paid  6  or  7  per  cent  dividends,  accumulated 
$200,000  surplus,  and  enlarged  the  plant,  or  improved  the  plant? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  came  out  of  the  surplus. 

Senator  Stone.  You  put  the  surplus  into  improvements? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir ;  and  we  consider  the  plant  as  worth  more 
now  than  it  was  20  years  ago.     I  would  like  to  say 

Senator  Stone.  One  moment  until  I  get  through  on  this  point. 
Aside  from  the  plant,  no  matter  whether  it  was  the  original  plant 
or  an  improved  plant — how  much  surplus  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any.  You  must  remember 
that  we  are  a  little  differently  situated  to  many  people.  We  do  not 
own  the  ground;  it  is  leased,  and  within  a  few  years  we  have  prac- 
tically got  to  give  the  mill  back  to  the  man  who  owns  the  ground ; 
it  is  not  our  own. 

Senator  Stone.  What  is  the  value  of  the  plant? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  consider  it  not  very  valuable.  I  do  not  consider 
it  a  valuable  plant  because  it  has  got  to  be  wrecked.  If  we  can  not 
make  the  arrangements  with  the  Power  Company  to  run  their  lines 
within  about  12  or  15  years  the  plant  is  not  worth  anything. 

Senator  Stone.  Oh,  well,  that  is  a  contingency. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Well,  it  is  a  very  large  contingency.  It  is  on  his 
ground. 

Senator  Stone.  You  can  not  move  it 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  say  it  is  on  his  ground.     It  is  not  our  ground. 

Senator  Stone.  Let  me  put  the  question  in  this  form.  How  much 
investment  does  the  plant  represent  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  represents  in  actual  cash  $200,000. 

Senator  Stone.  You  started  20  years  ago  with  $200,000  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  All  right. 

Senator  Stone.  And  you  accumulated  a  surplus  of  $200,000  and 
doubled  your  stock.    That  is  an  increase  of  $300,000. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Well,  your  arithmetic  is  a  little  too  rapid  for  me. 
We  put  in  $200,000  capital  to  start,  and  then  $200,000  representing 
our  surplus.    That  is  $400,000.    We  have  accumulated  $200,000. 

Senator  Stone.  You  started  with  $200,000? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  did. 

Senator  Stone.  You  afterwards  accumulated,  I  understood  you  to 
say,  a  surplus  of  $200,000? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Stone.  That  is  $200,000  more? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Now,  you  have  increased  your  stock  $100,000? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No  ;  you  are  wrong  in  that.  We  have  not  increased 
our  stock  any  beyond  that. 

Senator  Stone.  What  is  the  capital  stock  now  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  explained  that  our  capital  stock  originally  was 
$100,000,  for  which  we  paid  in  $100,000.  He  put  in  another  $100,000 
in  cash  and  built  the  mill  with  it,  and  then  we  issued  stock  for  it. 
Now,  we  have  got  $200,000  in  cash  that  we  put  into  it.  We  have 
$200,000  more.  That  was  not  accumulation.  I  admit  that.  You  can 
not  tie  me  up  on  any  other  figures. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  $200,000  went  into  the  enlargement  of  the 
plant? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  that  is  what  you  call  a  surplus? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir ;  and  at  the  end  of  15  years  the  plant  does 
not  belong  to  us. 

Senator  Gallingee.  You  make  a  little  bit  more  each  year  than  the 
Senator's  salary. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Senator's  salary  is.  I 
would  say  that  it  ought  to  be  more  than  that  if  he  has  got  to  sit  here 
all  summer. 

Senator  Stone.  The  profit,  as  you  figure  it,  is  $200,000  for  20  years 
on  an  investment  of  how  much? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  thought  I  had  said  $200,000  had  been  put  into  it. 

Senator  Stone.  Then  in  20  years  your  profits,  in  the  form  of  accu- 
mulations, aside  from  dividends,  represent  100  per  cent. 

Senator  Stone.  In  20  years. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  And  during  that  time  you  have  been  paying  about 
7  per  cent  dividends. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Who  is  going  to  pay  us  back  the  $200,000  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  At  the  end  of  the  15  years. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  that  has  got  to  come  out  somewhere  in  the 
bookkeeping. 

Senator  Clark.  You  will  get  it  back  if  this  bill  passes. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes ;  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  an  offer  to- 
day  

Senator  Stone.  When  you  were  paying  7  per  cent  dividend,  it  was 
7  per  cent  on  what  amount? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  am  talking  of  the  average  now. 

Senator  Stone.  And  I  am. 

Mr.  Hastings.  One  year  we  paid  more  than  that. 

Senator  Stone.  I  do  not  care  whether  it  was  6  or  8  or  what,  but  on 
what  amount  of  capital  did  you  pav? 

Mr.  Hastings.  On  $200,000. 

Senator  Stone.  Not  on  the  surplus? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  The  surplus  amounted  to  about  5  per  cent  a 
year,  did  it,  during  the  '20-year  period? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Well,  it  would  amount  to  about  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  Not  taking  into  consideration  the  compound  inter- 
est upon  the  accumulating  surplus  during  the  time. 
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Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  roughly  sj^eaking. 

Senator  McCumber.  ^Yh.en  the  15  years  are  wp,  you  lose  your 
buildings,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  if  you  look  into  this  matter— 
you  gentlemen  who  know  the  paper  manufacturing  business  in  your 
own  States — you  will  find  that  there  has  not  been  any  exorbitant 
,  profit  at  all.  We  began  as  they  have  in  other  lines  of  business,  but 
it  has  been  instilled  mto  your  minds,  through  constant  publication, 
that  we  are  a  lot  of  robbers,  because 

Senator  "Williajis.  You  think  they  have  taken  advantage  of  our 
ignorance. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Xo  ;  I  mean  the  general  public ;  not  you,  but  every- 
:  one. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question.  You  made 
a  statement  that  startled  me  a  little.  You  stated  that  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  was  in  a  depressed  condition  and  was  not  at  the 
present  time  making  any  profit.     Did  I  understand  you  correctly  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  majority  of  them,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  have  not  any  knowledge  except  as  to  the  in- 
dustries in  my  own  State  of  jNIaine!  Is  that  true  there?  I  had  not 
supposed  it  was  from  what  I  know  of  it  down  there. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  You  have  two  or  three  plants  there  that  are  prob- 
ably the  best  plants  in  the  United  States.  They  were  conceived  by 
bright  men  who  went  in  there  and  bought  woodland  at  a  very  low 
price ;  they  got  the  contracts  for  water  power,  and  have  got  the  mill, 
and  they  can  manufacture  it  cheaply,  as  compared  with  any  other 
,  mill,  and  their  business  has  been  good.  One  of  the  very  mills  that  I 
speak  of — our  little  mill  at  Niagara  Falls,  was  selling  paper  to  one 
of  your  big  mills  in  Maine  that  could  not  fill  the  orders. 

Senator  Johnson.  ^Vhich  one? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  Great  Northern,  I  think. 

Senator  Johnson.  They  have  a  great  plant  at  Millinnockett. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  an  enormous  plant. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  have  large  areas  of  woodlands. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir ;  they  have  large  areas  of  woodlands,  yet  it 
was  stated  before  the  Finance  Committee,  I  think  the  last  Finance 
Committee — at  any  rate  the  time  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  was  under 
consideration — that  in  10  years  their  profit  averaged  2  per  cent. 

Senator  Johnson.  They  have  been  all  the  time  improving  their 
quality  of  woodland  and  improving  and  extending  their  plant. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  that  is  so,  but  there  had  been  no  enormous 
profit  from  the  investment. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  invested  in  woodland  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  have  not.     I  have  never  accumulated  enough  to 
do  so.    I  would  like  to,  because  I  think  it  is  a  good  investment. 
'     Senator  Stone.  Where  do  you  get  your  wood  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  buy  it  from  the  Adirondacks,  and  have  mainly 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  from  a  dealer  there. 

Senator  Stone.  What  do  you  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  pay  for  a  rossed  wood — that  is,  a  wood  all  pre- 
pared; we  do  not  have  to  handle  it  at  all — which  cost  us,  I  think,  this 
year  about  $14  a  cord  delivered  at  Niagara  Falls. 

Senator  Stone.  When  it  reaches  your  mill  it  is  all  ready  for  re- 
;'ducing  to  pulp  ? 
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Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Mr.  Hastings,  would  you  object  to  filing  your  state- 
ment and  account,  by  years,  of  the  dividends  paid  by  your  companT* 

Mr.  Hastings.  Not  at  all.  ^    ^' 

Senator  Stone.  And  the  increased  stock  and  the  accumulations  of 
surplus. 

Mr.  PIastings.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

Senator  Stone.  I  wish  you  would  do  it,  so  that  we  can  examine  it. 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  have  been  examined  so  much  that  we  have  no 
modesty. 

Senator  Stone.  You  have  stated  that  your  books  are  open. 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  have  been  open,  unclothed ;  naked. 

Senator  Williams.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  are  not  afraid  of  the 
Government  much  anyhow,  are  you? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  are  not  afraid  of  the  Government.  We  are 
afraid  of  the  influence  of  the  other  fellow  upon  the  Government. 
That  is  what  we  are  afraid  of,  and  he  has  more  influence  than  we 
have  because  he  makes  more  noise. 

Senator  Stone.  But  you  get  the  best  of  it — you  have  been  getting 
the  best  of  it. 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  have  not  been  getting  the  best  of  it.  That  is 
where  you  have  made  a  mistake.  We  are  entitled  to  $6  duty  on  paper 
instead  of  $3.79. 

Senator  Stone.  Your  will  or  wish  has  been  more  written  into  the 
tariff  laws  than  that  of  the  consumers  of  your  product,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  consumer? 

Senator  Stone.  It  has  been  more  regarded — your  wish — in  the 
making  of  tariff  laws  than  that  of  the  man  who  buys  the  product? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Absolutely;  yes,  sir.  Why  should  it  not  be?  What 
does  he  demand?  He  has  no  right  to  come  here  and  demand  that 
the  duty  shall  be  taken  off  of  what  he  buys.  We  do  not  come  here 
and  ask  that  you  take  off  the  duty  from  cotton  felts  of  wool  felts 
and  wires. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  because  you  have  been  in  at  the  cutting 
of  the  pie,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir ;  there  has  been  no  pie  to  cut. 

Senator  Stone.  I  think  that  a  fellow  who  is  being  hothoused  by 
the  Government  ought  not  to  ask  the  Government  to  quit  hothousing 
other  people. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  agree  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anyone  else  in  your  party,  Mr.  Hastings, 
who  desires  to  be  heard  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Not  that  I  know  of,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  close  your  statement? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairjian.  Now,  Senator  Gamble,  if  you  will  introduce  any 
of  the  members  of  your  delegation  the  committee  will  hear  them. 

Senator  Gaiwble'.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  delegation  from  my 
State,  and  I  will  give  the  list  of  our  delegates.  They  were  elected  at 
the  State  convention  held  at  Aberdeen  on  the  19th  of  this  month, 
and  they  desire  to  be  heard  upon  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  especially 
as  it  relates  to  the  agricultural  interests,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  nfit 


the 
first  instance. 


presenting  Mr.  A.  E.  Chamberlain,  who  will  present  the  subject  m 
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(The  list  of  delegates  submitted  by  Senator  Gamble  is  as  follows:) 

SOUTH    DAKOTA    DELEGATION. 

A.  E.  Chamberlain,  Brookings;  W.  H.  Lyon,  Sioux  Falls:  A.  W.  Kruger,  Gro- 
ton;  Otto  Johnson,  Recifield;  J.  C.  Simmons,  Aberdeen;  W.  H.  Wenz,  Bath; 
M.  P.  Beebe,  Ipswich;  J.  D.  McKinney,  Claris;  W.  B.  Burr,  Walworth  County; 
E.  J.  Mather,  Groton  ;  O.  W.  Cochran,  Edmunds  County;  E.  E,  Klapp,  Clark 
County ;  Hugh  N.  Allen,  Aberdeen. 

Senator  Simmons.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  Mr.  Chamberlain  begins, 
I  ask  to  present  to  the  committee  a  statement  made  by  W.  L.  Clem- 
ent, secretary  and  treasurer  South  Atlantic  Lumber  Co.  and  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  W.  L.  Clement  Lumber  Co.  Mr.  Clement  was 
before  the  committee  a  few  days  ago,  but  he  did  not  have  time  to  be 
heard  and  had  to  go  away  that  night.  I  asked  permission  then  that 
he  be  allowed  to  send  this  statement  for  the  record,  which  he  has 
done. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  SENATOR  SIMMONS. 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  will  be  inserted  in  the  record,  and 
when  the  reprint  is  made  it  will  be  put  in  its  proper  place  with  the 
hearings  on  the  lumber  question. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Gkbensboko,  N.  C,  May  22,  1911. 
Ur.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  United  States 

Senate: 

I  esteem  it  an  honor  to  be  permitted  to  present  to  you  my  views  of  the  reci- 
procity bill  which  is  now  pending  before  your  honorable  body  and  the  effect  its 
passage  will  have  upon  the  lumber  industry  of  my  section.  It  also  gives  me 
pleasure  to  present  these  views  to  you,  because  I  am  convinced  that  you  are 
endeavoring  to  arrive  at  a  correct  solution  of  this  problem  and  to  enact  such 
legislation  as  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  our  country  as  a  whole. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  in  the  States  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  in  the  Piedmont  section,  for  23  years  and  am  familiar  with  the 
conditions  of  the  lumber  trade  in  this  section  at  the  present  time.  I  do  not 
present  to  you  the  views  of  any  organization  or  association  of  manufacturers. 
My  views  are  my  own;  and  incidentally  my  views,  while  being  my  own,  repre- 
sent the  views  of  a  very  large  number  of  manufacturers  of  lumber  in  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  who  are  not  affiliated  with  any  association 
or  any  trust,  who  manufacture  and  market  their  lumber  independently  as  di- 
rected by  their  individual  judgment.  It  has  been  testified  before  your  body  by 
the  mernbers  of  the  North  Carolina  Pine  Association,  who  so  ably  presented 
their  case,  that  the  members  of  that  association  controlled  about  one-third  of 
the  output  of  North  Carolina  pine.  It  was  also  stated  that  there  were  in  the 
States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  about  8,000  sawmills. 
The  membership  of  the  North  Carolina  Pine  Association  is  less  than  100,  al- 
lowing each  one  of  the  members  to  own  or  control  5  mills,  which  is  a  very 
liberal  estimate;  this  leaves  7,500  mills  not  affiliated  with  this  association  or 
any  other  association.  I  believe  that  this  estimate  is  a  very  conservative  one, 
and  estimating  that  each  of  these  7,500  mills  employ  10  laborers,  we  have  an 
aggregate  of  75,000  employees  dependent  upon  the  lumber  business  for  their 
daily  bread  in  the  three  States.  While,  as  stated,  my  views  are  my  own,  they 
fairly  represent  the  views  of  this  entire  body  of  men. 

In  explanation  of  my  position  on  this  matter,  I  will  state  that  my  political 
faith  is  Democratic.  I  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  raise  money  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Government  by  an  indirect  tax,  and  that  a  tariff  on  imports 
is  the  proper  way  in  which  to  raise  a  part  of  this  revenue.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  Inconsistent  with  the  Democratic  position  to  oppose  this  bill  when  its 
Inequalities  and  injustice  are  so  planly  evident.  Although  my  poltical  faith  is 
that  of  a  Democrat,  the  section  of  the  three  States  of  which  I  am  speaking 
contains  a  large  part  of  the  strength  of  the  Republican  Party  in  these  three 
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States.  The  percentage  of  Republicans  to  Democrats  is  possibly  about  40  per 
cent.  I  think  the  same  average  is  true  as  to  the  political  faith  of  the  men  in 
the  sawmill  business.  I  think  I  am  correct  In  stating  that  of  whatever  political 
faith,  the  entire  lumber  industry  of  this  section  is  opposed  to  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  for  the  reason  that  we  consider  it  unjust.  Under  the  pro^'isions  of  this 
bill  49  per  cent  of  the  reductions  that  will  be  made  in  the  tariff  are  on  lumber 
alone.  Without  having  the  actual  figures  before  me,  I  think  a  large  part  of 
the  lumber  that  is  now  and  will  be  imported  from  Canada  is  the  lumber  that 
will  couic  in  diic'Ct  couii>etitiou  with  imr  pioduel.  'the  luuduel  ot  the  mills 
in  the  section  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  is  marketed 
in  the  northern  States  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Vermont,  while  a 
small  proportion  is  shipped  into  the  State  of  Maine.  This  territory  mentioned 
is  the  largest  consumer  of  low-grade  lumber  in  the  world.  Our  product  is 
largely  low  grade.  About  90  per  cent  of  the  output  of  our  mills  is  what  is 
commercially  known  as  No.  4,  or  box  grade.  This  is  used  almost  exclusively 
in  the  manufacture  of  boxes  and  crates.  A  very  small  percentage  of  our  lum- 
ber in  the  low  grade  is  sold  for  building  purposes,  and  is  not  used  to  any 
extent  for  underflooring  or  undersheathing.  Our  lumber  is  peculiarly  well 
adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  boxes  and  crates  on  account  of  the  softness  of 
its  texture  and  light  weight,  as  compared  with  the  lumber  on  the  .east  coast 
of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina.  Speaking  particularly  of  the 
lumber  manufactured  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Greensboro,  which  constitutes 
an  aggregate  of  250,000,000  to  300,000,000  feet  annually ;  speaking  more  particu- 
larly of  the  lumber  manufactured  and  shipped  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  which  is  about  50,000,000  feet  annually,  90  per  cent  of  this 
annual  output  is  shipped  within  less  than  200  miles  of  the  Canadian  line,  and 
therefore  will  come  in  direct  competition  with  the  low-grade  lumber  of  Canada. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  lowering  of  the  duty  by  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  from 
$2  per  1,000  feet  to  $1.25  per  1,000  feet,  the  average  price  ou  this  lumber  has 
declined  from  $21.50  to  $18.50  per  1,000  feet  delivered  on  the  markets.  This 
average  price  is  made  up  from  the  markets  taking  a  rate  of  freight  of  27  cents 
per  100  pounds  from  Greensboro  producing  territory.  You  will  find  by  reference 
to  the  joint  tariff  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad,  the  Seaboard  Air  Line 
Railroad,  and  the  Southern  Railway,  the  zone  which  this  covers,  which  briefly 
begins  at  Boston  on  the  north,  striking  a  line  across  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  as  far 
west  as  Erie,  coming  south  as  far  as  Pittsburg,  taking  in  all  of  northern  Penn- 
sylvania and  northern  New  Jersey,  there  are  a  few  points  within  this  radius 
that  take  a  higher  or  a  lower  rate,  but  practically  all  of  these  points  within 
this  radius  are  covered  by  a  rate  of  27  cents  per  100  pounds  from  Greensboro 
producing  territory.  Now,  it  may  seem  unreasonable  to  you  that  a  decline  ot 
$3  per  1,000  feet  in  the  price  of  this  lumber  was  brought  about  by  a  reduction 
in  the  tariff  of  75  cents  per  1,000  feet.  This  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  when  this  duty  was  lowered  the  Canadian  producers  shipped  into  this 
section  a  considerable  quantity  of  low-grade  lumber.  The  supply  at  this  time 
was  already  beyond  the  demand,  and  this  created  an  additional  surplus  which 
caused  stronger  competition  and  caused  the  prices  to  be  bid  down. 

Now,  this  may  suggest  the  idea  to  your  minds  that  there  was  au  abnormal 
profit  in  tile  business  and  tl:at  by  reason  of  this  competition  the  abnormal 
profit  was  renio\ed  and  that  we  are  now  receiving  a  fair  price  for  our  lumber. 
In  order  to  relieve  your  minds  of  any  such  wrong  impression.  I  will  give  you 
figures  which  can  be  \erifled  by  any  one  of  the  7,500  miills  in  operation  in 
this  territory.  The  figures  that  I  give  are  very  conservative,  and  of  course 
do  not  apply  to  each  individual  mill,  as  the  cost  of  the  majority  of  them  far 
exceeds  the  figures  I  shall  give,  and  in  a  very  few  exceptions  they  are  less: 

[Per  tbousand  feet.] 

8tumpai,'e $2.  W 

Average  cost  of  logging  to  portable  sawmills 2.50 

sawing 3.50 

Hauling  to  the  railroad  (average  distance  4  miles) 1.50 

Urcssing  and  loading  on  cars 1-50 

Freight 5.94 

Cost  of  sellinK.  5  per  cent ■8''^ 

Cash  discount,  2  per  cent -34 

Total 18. 65 
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or  a  net  loss  under  the  present  market  conditions  of  15  cents  per  1,000  feet, 
not  counting  anything  for  the  interest  on  investment,  the  natural  wear  of 
machinery,  wagons,  horses,  mules,  and  oxen.  The  actual  cost  for  these  items 
exclusive  of  interest  is  more  than  $1  per  1.000  feet ;  so  that  the  actual  net  loss 
of  the  mill  operator  in  this  section  on  their  output  of  lumber  is  more  than  $1 
per  1,000  feet. 

The  question  may  arise  in  your  minds:  Ip  all  of  this  lumber  a  box  grade? 
This  is  almost  the  fact.  There  is  an  average  of  possibly  10  per  font  of  better 
grade  in  our'product.  There  is  also  about  10  per  cent  of  lumber  below  the  grade 
of  box,  which  can  not  be  shipped,  which  equalizes  the  price  to  that  of  the  box 
grade.  In  fact,  my  company  fur  move  than  a  year  has  abandoned  selecting 
out  the  small  percentage  of  better  grades.  We  found  the  extra  cost  of  handling 
overcame  the  :'dvance  in  price,  so  we  have  only  made  one  grade,  that  of  boxing 
lumber.  To  eliminate  the  present  low  duty  of  $1.25  per  1,000  feet  on  lumber 
from  Canada,  we  will  have  a  still  further  reduction  in  the  price ;  and  we 
frankly  admit  that  this  means  ruin  for  the  business  of  these  portable  mills. 
About  30  per  cent  of  the  output  of  these  mills  is  consumed  in  their  immediate 
locality.  The  prices  are  not  fixed  by  the  towns  and  cities  in  these  States,  but 
are  fixed  absolutely  by  the  demand  on  the  northern  market.  The  price  of  this 
grade  of  lumber  to-day  in  the  rough  is  $11  per  1,000  feet  delivered  at  Greens- 
boro, N.  C.  It  can  be  bought  delivered  in  any  quantities  from  the  retail  yards 
by  the  builders  in  our  cities  at  $14  per  1,000  feet,  and  if  tlie  quantity  is  large 
enough  to  justify  buying  direct  from  the  manufacturer  and  shipping  it  in  car- 
load lots  the  builder  can  get  this  lumber  delivered  on  the  ground  for  the  build- 
ing at  about  $12  per  1,000  feet.  The  decline  in  the  last  two  years  has  been  in 
exact  proportion  to  that  of  the  northern  markets,  which  is  $3  per  1,000  feet. 
Two  years  ago  this  lumber  was  worth  $14  in  carload  lots  to  the  retail  dealers 
and  $17  to  the  building  trade. 

This  demonstrates  to  you  very  clearly  that  there  is  no  Lumber  Trust  among 
the  portable  mills  of  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina ;  neither  can  there 
ever  be.  The  price  will  always  be  governed  entirely  by  supply  and  demand,  and 
in  behalf  of  these  75,000  men  I  ask  that  you  give  very  careful  consideration  to 
placing  upon  the  statute  books  a  law  that  will  take  away  from  them  their  em- 
ployment I  think  that  I  am  conservative  in  saying  that  70  to  80  per  cent  of  the 
laborers  employed  by  these  mills  are  white  men,  and  it  is  a  class  of  labor  not 
inferior  to  the  labor  of  Canada  or  any  other  country.  The  average  wages  paid 
are  $1.25  per  day  of  10  hours.  These  wages  are  too  low.  They  should  receive 
an  amount  equal  to  the  wages  paid  in  Canada,  which  has  been  testified  to  be 
$1.75  per  day  of  10  hours,  and  the  only  reason  why  our  laborers  do  not  receive 
an  equal  compensation  is  that  the  price  of  the  product  does  not  .justify  paying 
these  wages,  as  it  is  extremely  diflicult  for  us  to  meet  our  present  pay  roll.  In 
examining  the  figures  that  I  have  given — showing  a  loss  of  $1  per  1,000  feet 
in  the  manufacture  of  lumber — you  may  well  ask :  Why  is  it  that  these  people 
are  not  all  in  bankruptcy,  or  will'  they  not  soon  be?  This  can  be  explained  in 
two  ways.  First,  during  the  period  of  years  1903,  1904,  1905,  and  1906,  the 
average  price  on  our  lumber  enabled  the  manufacturer  to  receive  a  profit.  This 
money  was  invested  in  standing  timber  and  machinery  by  most  manufacturers 
and  carried  on  deposit  with  their  banks.  This  has  enabled  a  large  number  of 
our  mills  to  hold  together  their  organization  and  continue  business  up  to  the 
present  time.  The  operators  being  men  of  small  affairs  are  in  close  touch  with 
their  employees,  many  of  whom  are  their  kinsmen  and  friends.  From  a  selfish 
viewpoint  they  want  to  hold  these  men  together  in  order  to  have  them  run 
their  business  when  it  becomes  profitable ;  again,  they  feel  that  they  should  not 
discharge  their  employees  without  any  means  of  living  and  have  them  move  off 
to  seek  employment  elsewhere. 

I  regret,  on  the  other  hand,  to  say  that  a  large  number  of  our  mills  have  gone 
into  bankruptcy,  and  that  a  still  larger  number  have  their  machinery  and  equip- 
ment under  heavy  mortgages,  and  unless  they  get  relief  all  of  them  are  facing 
bankruptcy.  There  are  no  more  reciprocal  people  in  the  world  than  our  people. 
They  believe  in  reciprocity  in  all  things,  and  if  they  considered  that  this  was  a 
reciprocal  treaty  they  would  favor  it;  but  from  their  viewpoint  they  can  not  see 
why  thev  should  be  forced  to  sell  their  lumber  in  competition  with  free  lumber 
from  Canada  when  all  the  machinery  and  tools  they  have  to  buy  are  on  a  pro- 
tective basis.  I  should  not  say  protective  basis,  but  on  a  rirohibitivc  basis.  There 
are  no  machinery  or  tools  that  are  used  by  the  sawmills  of  the  country  that  are 
Imported,  and  investigation  will  show  that  they  pay  from  30  to  50  per  cent  more 
for  their  machinery  and  tools  than  the  manufacturers  of  other  countries.     For 
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instance,  in  tlie  ye.ir  lOOn  30-poinid  steel  rails,  wliich  are  used  largely  in  this 
seotion  for  logging  roads,  cost,  delivered,  $36  per  ton.  The  same  rails  manufac- 
tured by  American  manufacturers  were  worth  in  Liverpool  $21  per  ton;  and 
\vliile  I  haven't  the  figures  before  me,  I  presume  could  have  been  bought  in 
Canada  about  this  time  at  about  the  latter  price.  Should  it  be  your  pleasure 
to  pass  this  bill,  we  also  urgently  insist  that  you  deal  fairly  with  us,  and  add  to 
the  freu-list  bill  all  sawmill  machinery,  tools,  belting,  oils,  etc.,  and  this  will  in 
a  measure  relieve  the  in.iustice  to  our  industry. 

FOREST   CONSEEVATION. 

One  of  the  principal  arguments  that  has  been  advanced  in  favor  of  the  free 
lumber  with  Canada  is  that  it  will  tend  to  conserve  our  forests.  This  is  alto- 
gether a  mistaken  idea,  and  uo  man  who  has  been  familiar  with  the  lumber 
industry  of  this  country  for  the  past  25  years  will  make  this  argument.  As  an 
instance  of  the  waste  of  our  forest  by  the  low  price  of  lumber,  I  will  give  you 
the  instance  that  came  under  my  earliest  observation  of  the  lumber  industry. 
In  the  ye;ir  1S79  my  father,  Adam  Clement,  owned  a  tract  of  original  growtli 
short-leaf  yellow  pine,  located  10  miles  from  Concord  station  on  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  Railroad  in  Campbell  County,  Va.,  containing  400  acres.  The  timber 
on  this  land  was  sold  for  $4  per  acre.  A  mill  was  moved  into  this  tract  of 
timber  land,  and  these  fine  trees,  averaging  2  feet  in  diameter  and  70  feet  in 
length,  were  cut  down,  and  from  a  minimum  of  16  feet  to  a  maximum  of  48 
feet  were  cut  into  logs  12  and  16  feet  long,  hauled  to  this  mill  and  manufactured 
into  lumber.  The  remainder  of  these  trees  were  left  in  the  woods  to  decay; 
they  soon  became  full  of  worms,  which  spread  to  the  growing  timber  and 
destroyed  a  large  part  of  what  was  left.  Now,  the  reason  that  all  of  these 
trees  were  not  cut  into  lumber  was  that  the  price  of  lumber  did  not  justify 
manufacturing  anything  except  the  logs  that  would  produce  clear  lumber- 
lumber  of  a  No.  1  and  No.  2  grade.  There  was  only  a  very  limited  demand 
for  the  No.  3  and  No.  4  grades,  and  the  prices  did  not  justify  putting  it  on  the 
market.  This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  way  operations  were  conducted  at  that 
time,  and  so  continued  until  about  1897.  I  think  that  a  conservative  estimate 
would  be  that  50  per  cent  of  all  the  trees  that  were  cut  down  in  this  section  of 
Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina  was  left  in  the  forest,  and  that  by  reason 
of  this  a  large  amount  of  timber  was  left  on  the  ground  to  breed  worms,  that 
are  so  disastrous  to  our  forests  that  25  per  cent  more  of  the  standing  timber 
was  destroyed. 

We  no  longer  have  any  forests  of  original-growth  tim.ber  in  these  sections, 
or  the  quantity  is  so  small  that  it  is  not  to  be  considered.  We.  however,  have 
a  second-growth  pine  that  perhaps  covers  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  land  in  this 
section.  It  had  been  the  custom  of  the  farmers  when  they  wanted  to  clear 
a  piece  of  land  for  cultivation  to  cut  down  this  timber  and  let  it  lay  on  the 
ground  for  a  year  until  it  became  dry,  then  they  would  set  Are  to  it  and  burn 
all  that  could  be  burned  in  this  manner.  The  remaining  logs  were  rolled 
together  in  log  heaps  and  burned.  In  this  manner  billions  of  feet  of  this 
timber  were  destroyed  because  it  had  no  commercial  value.  The  lands  covered 
with  this  timber  were  often  a  part  of  the  pasturage  of  the  farmers,  and  it 
was  also  their  custom,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  to  set  fire  to  this  forest  of 
second-growth  pine  in  order  to  burn  off  the  accumulation  of  straw  so  that  the 
grass  could  put  up  for  their  cattle.  In  this  way  hundreds  of  millions,  and  per- 
haps billions,  of  feet  of  this  timber  were  completely  destroyed.  The  condition 
to-day  is  entirely  reversed.  This  second  growth  land  contains  an  average  of 
about  5,000  feet  board  measure  of  timber  per  acre.  This  now  has  a  market 
value  of  $2  50  per  1,000  feet,  or  $12.50  per  acre.  The  farmer  's  conserving  this 
timber  by  protecting  it  from  fires  because  it  has  a  commercial  value  to  him, 
and  Is  thei'chy  tending  to  conserve  the  forest.  Our  lands  will  produce  a  crop 
of  this  second-growth  pine  that  can  be  manufactured  into  lumber  in  30  years. 
In  50  years  it  will  produce  5,000  feet  per  acre.  Give  this  timber  a  stumpage 
value  of  $10  per  1,000  feet  instead  of  $2.50  per  1.000  feet,  and  you  will  iiad 
our  country  practicing  scientific  forestry  and  raising  more  timber  than  we 
consume.  Reduce  the  price  of  this  stumpage  and  we  will  again  have  forest 
destruction  instead  of  forest  conservation. 

I  trust  you  will  pardon  this  suggestion,  but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
In  favor  of  this  bill  on  account  of  their  belief  that  it  will  tend  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  forests,  it  would  be  wise  for  them  to  consider  putting  on  the  free 
list  creosote  and  creosoting  oil.     It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  timber 
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of  which  I  am  speaking — the  sap  short-leaf  second-growth  pine  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Virginia,  and  Tennessee — can  be  used  for  crossties  and  construction  tim- 
bers, and  that  it  will  have  a  life  of  about  15  to  20  years  by  treating  it  with 
creosote.  The  hardwoods  and  heart  pine  only  have  a  life  of  from  6  to  7 
years  under  similar  conditions.  The  present  cost  of  treating  these  materials 
is  about  $15  per  1,000  feet,  which  cost  is  made  up  largely  of  the  creosote  and 
creosoting  oils  that  are  consumed,  on  which  I  understand  the  present  tariff 
law  imposes  a  high  duty.  Do  not  understand  that  I  am  in  favor  of  free  trade, 
or  that  I  believe  that  creosoting  oil  should  be  singled  out  as  one  item  that 
should  be  put  on  the  free  list.  We  should  be  consistent,  and  if  we  believe 
that  free  lumber  will  conserve  our  forests,  undoubtedly  free  oils  will  still 
further  conserve  them. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Jlississippi  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  make  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  until  we  can  get  a  Democratic 
Senate  and  a  Democratic  President  on  account  of  each  interest  demanding  that 
they  shall  not  be  singled  out  and  discriminated  against  unjustly.  I  could  well 
understand  why  a  Senator  from  a  State  that  produces  no  lumber  could  make 
this  argument;  but  1  eau  n;it  uudeistand  wuy  he  should  be  willing,  for  the  take 
of  the  possible  political  effect  it  will  have  upon  the  election  of  1912,  to  dis- 
criminate against  the  largest  industry  in  his  section  and  to  be  in  favor  of  a  bill 
to  place  upon  the  free  list  in  competition  with  Canada  the  lumber  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  to  allow  to  remain  upon  the  statute  books  a  law  imposing  a  high 
duty  upon  everythin.tc  that  the  lumbermen  have  to  buy.  He  seems  to  have 
the  erroneous  idea — from  a  statement  made  by  him  during  the  course  of  hear- 
ing— that  the  lumbermen  of  the  South  are  very  rich. 

There  are  a  few  lumbermen  in  his  State,  and  also  in  our  State,  that  when 
timber  lands  had  no  value  bought  up  large  quantities  of  timber  lands  at  nomi- 
nal prices.  On  account  of  the  advance  in  the  price  of  timber  lands  these 
people  have  become  rich  on  timber,  or  in  some  instances  they  have  sold  out 
their  timber  lands  for  the  advanced  priee  and  retired  Irom  the  business.  In 
other  instances  they  have  reorganized  their  companies,  or,  in  case  of  indi- 
viduals, have  organized  companies,  ptitting  their  timber  into  a  company  at 
the  increased  value,  and  capitalists  have  put  in  money  on  the  basis  of  this 
revaluation  and  made  large  and  rich  companies.  The  increase  in  the  worth 
of  people  in  the  sawmill  business  in  this  State  has  not  been  very  largely  on 
account  of  the  profits  of  the  business.  While  during  the  years  1901  to  1906 
there  was  a  profit  in  the  lumber  business,  there  was  not  during  this  period  an 
abnormal  profit  made  from  this  business  by  any  manufacturer,  if  he  considered 
his  stumpage  at  a  true  valuation,  and  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  manufacturer 
that  during  this  period  made  as  much  money  as  he  could  have  realized  from 
the  increased  value  of  his  stumpage  had  he  allowed  it  to  remain  standing 
and  sold  in  1906.  Answering  another  question  made  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi as  to  why  it  was  that  when  he  went  to  buy  lumber  to-day  he  had 
TO  pay  such  a  high  price  for  it,  so  much  more  than  he  had  to  pay  10  or  20 
years  ago — I  will  answer  this  by  saying  there  are  several  causes  for  it,  one 
of  which  is  the  increased  cost  of  production.  As  he  very  well  knows,  20  years 
ago  the  average  priee  paid  to  labor  by  the  sawmill  man  was  50  cents  per  day, 
the  hours  of  work  being  from  daylight  until  dark,  and  often  taking  a  few 
hours  on  the  moon  end  of  the  night.  Then  it  was  that  the  cost  of  producing 
lumber  was  only  about  50  per  cent  of  what  it  is  to-day.  To-day  we  pay  an 
average  of  $1.25  per  day  for  our  labor,  and  they  work  10  hours. 

The  reason  the  cost  of  producing  luuiljer  to-day  is  not  three  times  what  it 
was  20  years  ago,  is  on  account  of  the  improved  machinery  which  has  reduced 
the  cost  of  handling,  and  if  we  had  the  same  labor  condition  to-day  that  we 
had  20  years  ago  with  the  improved  machinery,  there  would  really  be  no 
causes  for  his  paying  a  higher  price  to-day  than  at  that  time  except  for  the 
increased  value  of  stumpaKe.  I  presume,  from  his  remarks,  that  he  has  had 
experience  in  building  houses,  and  would  respectfully  call  his  attention  to  the 
probable  fact  that  he  is  paying  to-day  twice  as  much  for  his  labor  and  other 
materials  as  he  did  20  years  ago,  and  that  this  is  not  out  of  proportion  to  his 
lumber  cost.  I  do  not  care  to  burden  the  records  with  any  further  discussion 
of  this  subject,  but  respectfully  ask  that  you  consider  carefully  the  following 
reasons  for  not  passing  this  bill : 

First.  Because  it  imposes  upon  one  industry  a  heavy  burden  without  any 
corresponding  benefits. 

Second.  Because  the  condition  of  this  industry  is  such  that  it  is  threatened 
with  universal  bankruptcy.     We  can  not  compete  with  Canada,  not  on  account 
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of  the  cost  of  manufacture,  as  I  believe  that  the  mills  that  I  am  representing 
can  and  will  continue  to  manufacture  as  cheaply  as  Canada,  but  first  on  ac- 
count of  our  higher  cost  of  transportation  to  the  markets  and  the  fact  that  our 
product  contains  no  high  grades  from  which  to  derive  a  profit,  whereas  the 
products  in  Canada  run  largely  to  the  higher  grades,  enabling  them  to  market 
these  low  grades  at  less  than  cost  of  manufacture. 

Third.  I  believe  in  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  but  with  this  we  must  have 
incidental  protection,  and  urge  that  the  tariff  on  lumber  remain  as  it  has  always 
been — on  a  revenue  basis. 

Fourth.  Because  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  forest  conservation,  but  will  teud 
to  a  return  of  forest  destruction. 

Should  yonr  committee  desire  to  have  from  me  a  more  detailed  statement  as 
to  the  cost  of  manufacture,  transportation,  and  general  conditions  of  the  busi- 
ness in  this  section,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  appear  before  them  at  any  time  tliey 
may  suggest ;  or,  if  they  will  write  out  such  questions  as  they  want  to  ask,  and 
forward  to  me,  I  will  take  pleasure  in  answering  them  at  once.  I  will  state, 
however,  that  in  presenting  the  views  to  you  they  are  not  the  views  of  any 
organization,  as  the  manufacturers  that  I  am  representing  have  no  organiza- 
tion or  association  of  any  kind,  and,  therefore,  have  no  compiled  statistics. 

W.  L.  Clement, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  South  Atlantic  Lumher  Co.; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  W.  L.  Clement  Lumber  Co. 

Senator  Crawford.  Before  Mr.  Chamberlain  addresses  the  com- 
mittee I  wish  to  say  in  his  behalf — so  that  the  committee  may  under- 
stand who  he  is — that  he  is  connected  with  our  State  agricultural 
college  and  is  the  conductor  of  farmers'  institutes  in  our  State,  and 
has  been  for  a  number  of  years ;  and  to  show  the  nonpartisan  char- 
acter of  the  sentiment  as  represented,  I  will  say  that  he  is  a  Demo- 
crat. We  have  gentlemen  here  representing  all  parties — not  repre- 
senting any  party,  in  fact,  but  representing  the  sentiment  of  the  farm- 
ing community  of  our  State. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  you  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  A.  E.  CHAMBERLAIN,  BROOKINGS,  S.  DAK. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  feel  almost 
like  apologizing  after  reading  the  mass  of  testimony  and  argument 
that  has  been  submitted  to  your  committee  from  all  portions  of  the 
United  States.  I  spent  the  most  of  last  night  reviewing  it  that  I 
might,  as  far  as  possible,  avoid  repetition  in  my  remarks  to-day,  and 
possibly  some  of  the  things  I  shall  say  to  you  1  shall  say  from  mem- 
ory, or  possibly  I  may  not  produce  the  authority  for  the  reason  that 
I  have  practically  entirely  changed  the  line  of  my  thought  since  go- 
ing over  what  has  been  presented.  I  have  not  received  the  reports 
because  I  did  not  anticipate  appearing  before  j'ou,  and  I  want  to  say 
to  this  committee  that  with  the  exception  of  appearing  before  the 
appropriations  committees  of  my  State,  this  is  the  second  committee  I 
have  ever  appeared  before  in  my  life  on  any  proposition — ^the  second 
legislative  committee.  I  am  not  a  lobbyist  and  I  am  not,  as  the 
Senator  has  stated,  a  politician.  I  am  just  an  innocent,  humble 
Democrat — sadly  in  the  minority  up  in  my  country. 

Senator  Gallinger.  We  are  glad  to  see  you. 

Senator  Stone.  There  are  very  few  of  them  down  there. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Innocent  Democrats. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  not  many  of  us 
in  our  part  of  the  country,  but  we  had  hopes  until  recently  that 
we  might  have  the  pleasure,  what  there  are  of  us,  of  helping  make  a 
Missouri  Democrat  the  next  President  of  the  United  States.    But  I 
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find  there  is  some  difference  in  our  brands  of  Democracy — at  least 
two — and  I  fear  we  will  have  to  reconsider. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  come  from  a  State  that  is  practically 
purely  agricultural.  Our  only  other  industry  is  mining,  to  a  limited 
extent.  The  product  of  our  mines  amounts  to  probably  nine  to  ten 
milHon  dollars  a  year.  If  you  refer  to  the  reports  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture — and  all  of  my  figures  will  be  based  upon  his  report 
or  the  Canadian  Blue  Book  or  the  International  Encyclopedia,  be- 
cause they  are  the  references  I  have  available — if  you  Avill  turn  to 
the'  report  of  the  Secretary  of  AgTiculture  you  will  find  that  our 
principal  products  are  live  stock  first;  corn  next,  sixty-five  to 
seventy  million  bushels ;  wheat  next,  forty-five  to  fifty  million  bushels 
a  year;  oats  next,  forty  to  forty-five  million  bushels;  barley  next, 
twenty  to  twenty-five  million  bushels;  and  flax,  five  to  six  million 
bushels. 

Xow,  if  there  are  any  States  in  the  Union  that  this  bill  comes  near 
putting  entirely  on  the  free  list,  so  far  as  their  products  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  Xorth  and  South  Dakota.  We  have  no  timber  in  mer- 
chantable quantities  in  either  State.  North  Dakota  has  undeveloped 
coal  fields,  under  the  supervision  of  the  conservation  department  prin- 
cipally, and  we  have  some  gold  mining  and  other  mineral  mining  in 
the  Black  Hills,  but  in  a  limited  area.  Our  people  are  supported 
almost  entirely  from  agriculture. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  to  this  committee  as  to  the  cost  of 
production  and  the  quality  of  the  grain  in  Canada  as  compared  with 
our  section  of  the  United  States.  I  am  not  going  to  weary  this  com- 
mittee any  further  with  the  specific  figures,  but  I  want  to  propound 
one  proposition  to  the  committee. 

There  appear  to  be  two  horns  to  this  dilemma,  both  of  which  are 
grasped  at  by  the  man  who  wants  to  sustain  the  agreement  or  support 
the  bill.  The  one  horn  is  this,  that  the  cost  of  living  in  this  country 
is  too  high,  and  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  and  the  removal  of  the 
duty  from  the  prdducts  of  the  farms  will  reduce  to  the  consumer  the 
cost  of  living. 

The  other  proposition  advanced  is  that  the  farmer  sells  his  prod- 
ucts on  the  basis  of  the  Liverpool  market,  for  the  reason  that  we 
produce  a  surplus,  and  that  surplus  is  sold  in  Liverpool  in  competi- 
tion with  the  products  of  the  world. 

A  witness,  generally  a  farmer  on  the  agricultural  side — I  notice 
that  lawyers  appear  for  the  other  interests  without  any  criticism  or 
objection,  but  generally  a  farmer  appears  for  the  agricultural  side, 
and  before  he  is  through  is  rigidly  cross-examined  by  some  gen- 
tleman on  the  other  side  of  the  proposition  trying  to  tangle  him  up 
when  he  undertakes  to  say  that  there  is  any  advantage  in  the  prices 
of  these  products  from  the  tarifT. 

Now,  which  is  true?  They  can  not  both  be.  It  can  not  be  that 
the  farm  products  are  not  higher  in  this  country  because  of  the 
tariff  levied  in  the  way  of  protection  of  those  products,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  true  that  the  removal  of  the  tariff  will  reduce  the  cost 
of  living  to  the  consumer.  One  of  those  two  propositions  is  untrue ; 
it  must  necessarily  be.  Either  the  tariff  does  not  affect  the  price 
and  the  cost  of  living  will  not  be  reduced  or,  if  the  cost  of  living 
is  reduced  by  the  removal  of  the  tariff,  the  tariff  does  affect  the 
prices. 
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I  do  not  know  which  side  or  which  of  these  propositions  the 
gentlemen  of  this  committee  cling  to,  but  they  can  not  both  be  true 
because  they  are  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.  ' 

Now,  one  word  more.  Will  a  reduction — if  it  results  in  that— in 
the  prices  of  farmers'  products,  in  the  farmer's  wagon,  result  in  a 
reduction  of  the  price  of  living  ?  About  a  year  ago — possibly  14  or 
15  months  ago — I  have  not  looked  up  the  market  because  I  did  not 
know  I  was  to  come  here  until  Saturday  afternoon  and  I  left  Mon- 
day— I  have  not  looked  up  the  reports  on  that — but  about  15  months 
ago  the  farmer  was  receiving  for  live  hogs  in  his  wagon  in  my  State 
from  $8.50  to  as  high  as  $9  a  hundred,  live  weight. 

I  was  buying  bacon  all  the  time  and  was  paying  24  cents  a  pound 
for  the  best  brand  of  bacon  that  is  sold  in  my  little  city.  Last  Satur- 
day, just  after  I  was  phoned  that  I  was  appointed  on  this  delega- 
tion— I  was  not  at  the  meeting — a  farmer  drove  by  my  place  as  I  was 
working  in  the  front  lot.  He  had  been  down  to  the  market  with  hogi 
and  stopped  to  visit.  I  asked  him  what  he  got  for  his  hogs.  He  told  me 
$4.50  a  hundred  pounds.  Almost  before  his  wagon  was  out  of  sight 
the  butcher  cart  stojjped  at  the  front  of  the  same  lot  with  a  strip 
of  the  same  bacon  that  T  have  been  eating  every  since  I  have  been  in 
the  city,  and  I  paid  him  24  cents  a  pound  for  the  same  bacon  I 
bought  of  him  when  the  farmer  got  8  and  8i  cents  for  his  hogs  for 
the  same  price.  Gentlemen,  we  are  doing  it  all  over  that  country, 
and  you  are  doing  it  in  Washington.  They  are  doing  it  in  New  York 
City,  and  the  worker  in  the  mines  and  the  worker  in  the  mills  is 
doing  it  for  his  little  family,  and  they  always  do  it  for  a  consider- 
able length  of  time  after  the  price  of  the  farm  product  has  been  re- 
duced to  the  farmer. 

Now,  gentlemen,  there  is  one  thing  more  I  want  to  mention.  The 
two  staples  of  life  are  bread  and  meat 

Senator  Simmons.  Before  you  leave  that 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  want  to  inquire  what,  in  your  opinion,  is  the 
cause  of  this  sudden  fall  in  the  price  of  meat  on  the  hoof? 

Mr.  Chajibbelain.  Of  the  price  of  meat  on  the  hoof? 

Senator  Si:mmons.  Yes.  They  said  it  had  fallen  from  8  to  10 
cents  to  about  4|  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  T  can  not  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Simmons.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  cause  of  this  sud- 
den, great  decline? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  can  not  reach  a  conclusion  in  my  own  mind 
that  I  can  call  an  opinion.  I  can  not  see  any  reason  for  it,  unless  it 
is  a  manipulation.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  manipulation,  and 
so  I  do  not  charge  that,  but  I  can  not  see  any  other  reason  for  it. 

The  number  of  animals  on  the  farms  of  this  country  has  been  grow- 
ing less  for  five  years.  We  have  been  marketing  in  the  hog  markets 
of  the  world  our  hogs  at  two-thirds  of  the  average  weight  we 
used  to  market  them.  We  have,  been  marketing  our  steers  at  18 
months  to  2  years  old,  and  at  a  comparatively  light  weight,  where  we 
used  to  market  them  at  3  and  4  years  old,  weighing  much  more. 
Every  time  we  have  marketed  a  hog  at  this  less  weight  we  have  re- 
duced the  amount  of  pork  in  sight  100  pounds  at  least;  every  time 
we  have  marketed  a  steer  Ave  have  reduced  the  amount  of  available  live 
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weight  of  beef  300,  or  400,  or  500,  or  600  pounds.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it,  and  the  numbers  have  been  growing  proportionately 
less  as  they  have  been  marketed  at  a  less  weight.  Mr.  James  J.  Hill, 
in  a  conversation  a  short  time  ago,  gave  me  the  figures  that  he  had 
collected  concerning  the  number  of  animals  on  the  farms,  and  it 
showed  an  enormous  reduction  in  the  number  of  our  animals.  I  can 
not  repeat  the  figures,  because  it  was  an  oral  conversation ;  the  con- 
sumption has  not  let  up,  and  I  can  not  see  why  the  enormous  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  the  animal  on  the  hoof  should  exist.  I  have  no 
opinion,  because  I  have  not  any  data  upon  the  proposition. 

Senator  McCumbee.  Has  not  the  consumption  of  pork  been  re- 
duced and  the  demand  for  it? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  think  not. 

Senator  McCtjmbeh.  I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion  that  might 
possibly  explain  to  some  extent,  at  least.  Pork  got  so  high  that  peo- 
ple stopped  suddenly,  almost,  buying  it  in  the  cities,  and  afterwards, 
following  the  same  rule,  it  went  down  very  rapidly  in  a  very  short 
time.  Now,  probably,  when  they  get  to  buying  again  to  the  same 
extent  that  they  did  before  they  boycotted  the  pork,  it  will  come 
up  again. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  think.  Senator,  that  your  suggestion  may 
seem  logical,  but  I  hardly  think,  when  you  consider  the  situation,  that 
it  is  correct,  because  sheep  have  fallen,  although  not  as  much  as  hogs, 
but  at  least  $2  a  hundred.     Steers  have  fallen. 

Senator  McCtjjibee.  Steers — all  meat  of  either  sheep  or  steer  went 
up  so  enormously,  as  did  pork  and  poultry. 

Mr.  CHAiiBERLAiN.  Well,  I  don't  know ;  you  may  be  right,  but  if 
you  are  right  it  makes  my  proposition  all  the  more  monstrous,  because 
if  you  are  correct  the  price  of  bacon  continues  at  the  present  price 
regardless  of  the  consumption,  the  supply  being  the  same;  in  other 
words,  the  supply  being  the  same,  the  price  of  the  live  animal  comes 
down,  but  the  price  of  bacon  does  not  come  down,  nor  does  the  ham, 
nor  the  lard,  nor  anything  else,  even  though  the  consumption  may 
have  fallen  off,  as  t'.ie  Senator  suggests. 

Senator  Si^imons.  I  understood  you  to  say.  Senator  McCumber, 
that  pork  had  fallen  ? 

Senator  McCtjmber.  Pork  on  the  hoof  has  fallen,  but  pork  itself 
has  not  gone  down  very  much  below  the  price  it  was  at  the  very  highest. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  At  wholesale? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes;  but  not  retail  at  the  butcher  shop  in  our 
country. 

Senator  McCumbee.  It  is  the  wholesale  price  that  governs  the 
farmer  in  what  he  receives? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir;  but  not  the  wholesale  price  of  the 
dressed  beef.  The  wholesale  price  of  the  dressed  meat  has  very  little 
bearing  upon  what  the  farmer  receives  for  his  steers.  The  price  the 
farmer  receives  for  his  steers  depends  upon  the  number  of  steers 
there  are  in  the  stockyards  when  he  sells  them,  and  the  number  in 
transit  to  those  stockyards,  and  the  number  that  are  starting  the  next 
week,  of  all  of  which  a  record  is  kept  at  the  stockyards. 

Now,  if  we  turn  to  wheat.  I  made  some  little  figures  yesterday 
on  that  proposition— 4f  I  can  find  them— when  sitting  in  the  ante- 
room.   I  guess,  however,  I  can  carry  them  in  my  head  as  I  go  along. 
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We  find  that  it  takes  4J  bushels  of  wheat,  or  approximately  that 
CO  produce  a  barrel  of  flour.  ' 

We  find  from  the  markets  that  when  the  farmer  receives  90  cents 
a  bushel  or  above  to  about  $1  for  his  wheat  the  barrel  of  flour  sells 
for  $5  or  a  little  bit  better ;  in  other  words,  when  the  farmer  gets 
$4.05  for  the  wheat  to  make  a  barrel  of  flour,  or  from  that  up  to 
$4.50,  the  flour  sells  at  $5  at  the  lower  price  and  increases  as  it  goes 
along.  And,  in  addition  to  that,  the  miller  has  his  75  cents  of  offal 
or  the  bran  and  shorts.  Now,  then,  the  miller  sells  flour  to  the  baker 
and  the  baker  turns  around  and  makes  bread — 270  loaves  of  bread,  I 
think,  it  figures  out — and  he  sells  that  with  the  offal  to  the  'consumer 
for  $14.25  or  $14.60 — I  find  I  have  mislaid  the  figures — ^but  the  baker 
realizes  about  that  for  what  the  farmer  gets  $4.50  or  $5  for — $14  and 
some  odd  cents ;  and  I  think  I  would  be  pretty  safe  in  saying,  al- 
though I  have  not  the  record  and  do  not  Imow  where  to  find  it,  but 
the  Senators  probably  will — I  think  I  will  be  pretty  safe  in  saying 
that  not  more  than  the  work  of  one  man  for  one  day  enters  into  the 
preparation  of  the  bread  and  grinding  of  the  flour — the  whole  work 
from  the  farmer's  wagon  to  the  man  who  buys  the  bread.  I  think 
that  is  a  safe  proposition,  and,  as  Mr.  Twitchell  told  you  here,  as  I 
noticed  last  night  in  reviewing  his  speech,  we  paid  $1.75  to  $2 
a  sack  for  flour  when  wheat  was  selling  from  the  farmer's  wagon 
at  35  or  40  cents  a  bushel,  and  we  did  it  for  years,  and  we  did  it 
when  sweating  blood,  because  nature  seepied  to  be  against  us  during 
those  unfavorable  seasons.  So  I  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  do  not 
think  it  is  fair  that  the  duty  should  be  removed  from  these  products 
even  if  it  will  result  in  a  slight  reduction  to  the  consumer. 

I  say,  further,  that  I  do  not  believe  it  will  result  in  any  reduction 
to  the  consumer ;  and  I  say,  further,  that  I  believe  the  removal  of  the 
duty  will  result,  as  has  been  pointed  out  to  you — and  I  stand  for 
every  proposition  that  Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  Minnesota,  and  Mr.  King- 
man, of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Twitchell  advanced  along  that  line. 
I  have  looked  up  their  arguments  very  carefully,  and  I  am  certainly 
glad  to  verify  that  testimony.  I  say  to  you  I  do  believe  it  will  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  farmer's  wheat,  and  reduce  it  materially,  but' I  will 
come  to  that  a  little  later. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  something  else  I  want  to  touch  upon,  per- 
haps along  a  little  different  line  from  what  anybody  else  has.  There 
has  been  some  controversy  as  to  the  difference  in  the  grade  of  grains 
grown  in  the  Canadian  Northwest  and  the  grades  of  grains  grown  in 
the  United  States.  Now,  I  want  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  legis- 
lation or  proclamations  of  Presidents  or  scientists,  if  you  please,  can 
not  change  the  grade  of  the  grain  product  of  a  community.  The 
grade  of  the  grain  product  depends  upon  the  climatic  condition  of 
the  country  where  it  is  grown  more  largely  than  upon  aiiything  else. 
We  find  the  field  crops  divided  as  to  the  climatic  conditions  undCT 
which  they  do  the  best.  The  cotton  plant  must  have  a  hot,  moist 
climate. 

You  do  not  grow  cotton  in  the  mountains  of  your  States—you 
Senators  who  come  from  States  with  mountains — South  Carolina, 
I  believe,  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  although  I  do  not  know 
that  there  are  any  mountains  in  that  State  that  cut  enough  figure 
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for  that — but  the  Senators  who  come  from  the  States  where  they 
grow  cotton,  grow  that  cotton  in  the  low  lands;  they  grow  small 
grain  on  the  mountains,  because  the  cotton  demands  and  revels  in 
a  hot  climate.  The  small  grain  must  have  a  cooler  climate  than  the 
cotton,  in  order  to  give  the  best  results  and  the  best  returns  and  the 
greatest  profit.  Now,  that  is  a  law  of  nature;  it  is  not  man's  law 
nor  my  law  nor  anybody  else's  law,  but  a  law  of  nature.  You  can 
not  legislate  it  out.    It  can  not  be  gotton  out  of  the  proposition. 

Le  me  give  you  an  illustration.  In  my  State  agriculture  is  carried 
on  at  altitudes  varying  from  1,000  feet,  or  a  little  less,  above  sea  level 
to  an  altitude  of  4,000  feet  and  nearly  5,000  feet  above  sea  level. 
At  the  higher  altitudes  the  agriculture  is  limited,  but  it  is  carried 
on  by  intensive  dry-farming  operations,  and  the  area  in  which  it  is 
carried  on  at  that  altitude  is  very  limited,  simply  along  the  Burling- 
ton Eoad,  as  it  runs  up  the  west  side  of  the  Black  Hills.  I  have  had 
charge  of  my  work  in  that  State  now  nearly  five  years.  I  make  the 
entire  State  three  or  four  times  a  year,  not  in  every  town,  but  I  make 
every  considerable  town  once  a  year,  and  I  am  back  and  forth  over 
that  State  at  farmers'  picnics  and  meetings,  and  I  am  out  with  8 
or  10  men  the  entire  winter  season.  I  have  one  good  man  from 
Missouri  that  works  for  me,  and  he  is  a  very  good  Democrat,  Senator. 

Senator  Claek.  That  is  encouraging.  ' 

Mr.  Chajibeklain.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  believe  I  understand 
the  conditions  in  that  State,  and  I  know  that  if  Congressman  Martin 
were  here  he  would  verify  what  I  will  say,  because  he  farms  up  in 
that  higher  altitude — not  on  top  of  the  hills,  but  away  up.  Nearly 
every  year  when  our  oats  at  the  lower  altitudes,  up  to  1,500  or  1,800 
feet,  weigh  from  28  to  32  pounds  to  the  bushel,  the  oats  grown 
at  the  top  of  those  hills  will  weigh  40,  44,  45,  and  48  pounds  to  the 
bushel.  It  never  fails,  unless  it  is  an  abnormal  season,  either  in  the 
lowland  or  on  the  hills.  Now,  oats  must  have  a  cool  climate  when 
the  grain  is  developing  to  give  satisfactory  results,  and  no  man  can 
can  change  it,  and  I  read  here  from  a  bulletin  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  This  is  a  bulletin  by  Mr.  Warburton,  the  specialist 
in  the  investigation  of  oats  for  the  department. 

Oats  require  comparatively  cool  weather  for  their  best  growth,  so  that  those 
which  mature  earliest  usually  yield  best,  as  the  conditions  are  better  suited  to 
their  development. 

I  want  to  say  on  this  subject  of  oats  that  there  has  not  been  much 
investigation  made  by  the  department.  I  think  I  secured  last  night 
everything  there  is.  I  phoned  over  and  they  sent  it  over  to  me,  and,  as 
they  said,  they  have  not  yet  gotten  far  enough  in  the  oat-growing  pro- 
position to  issue  many  bulletins  upon  it,  particularly  as  to  location 
and  environment.  But  any  of  you  know  the  proposition  I  have  an- 
nounced is  true,  if  you  look  at  your  own  State.  When  you  get  a  cool 
summer,  and  particularly  when  it  is  cool  when  your  oats  are  filling, 
when  they  are  in  what  we  call  the  dough  or  milk  stage,  you  have 
plump,  heavy  oats. 

When  you  get  very  hot  weather  during  that  period,  you  will  never 
fail  to  have  shrunken  oats.  When  you  grow  oats  a  humid  season 
or  wet  season,  no  matter  where  you  live,  when  it  is  wet  and  hot,  you 
have  rusty  oats  and  you  get  less  yield.  When  you  grow  oats  m  a 
season  not  so  humid,  not  so  much  moisture  and  a  little  more  air  and 
sunshine,  you  do  not  get  as  much  rust  and  you  have  better  oats.    So, 
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I  say  the  climatic  conditions  determine  the  quality  of  the  oats.  Now 
the  oatmeal  millers,  when  the  crop  is  successful  on  the  top  of  those 

Hills,  go.  out  and  buy  those  oats  at  a  premium  for  milling  purposes. 

I  know  Congressman  Martin  will  verify  me  in  that.  He  does  not 
sell  oats;  he  has  a  ranching  proposition  and  grows  oats  and  feeds 
them ;  but  anyone  from  that  section  of  our  State  will  verify  what  I 
say,  and  I  know  if  you  will  speak  to  the  Senators  from  Montana  and 
the  Senators  from  any  of  the  mountainous  States — I  see  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming — I  think  they  will  bear 
me  out  in  the  proposition  that  the  higher  the  altitude — or,  in  other 
words,  it  is  not  because  the  altitude  is  so  high,  but  it  is  because  the 
weather  is  cooler  in  the  high  altitudes  during  the  period  when  the 
oats  kernel  is  developing — the  heavier  the  oats  will  be. 

Gentlemen,  the  climate  is  drier  in  most  of  this  Northwest  territory 
that  you  are  going  to  Americanize  the  products  of  (but  not  the 
people) ;  the  climate  is  drier  there  than  it  is  with  us,  excepting,  I 
will  say,  west  of  the  Missouri  River — I  will  make  that  the  line— 
and  across  to  the  center  of  Washington.  They  have  a  drier  climate, 
to  commence  with.  They  have  to  follow  more  nearly  the  dry-farm- 
ing proposition. 

They  have  not  the  humidity  in  their  atmosphere  during  the  de- 
velopment of  the  oat  plant;  they  have  more  hours  of  sunshine  and 
they  have  not  the  intense  heat  during  the  period  of  time  the  oats  are 
developing.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  you  ever  saw  their  oats 
as  they  bring  them  down  from  Canada  to  our  fairs  up  thorugh  our 
country.  They  have  debated  seriously  up  there  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  too  serious  a  violation  of  etiquette — political  etiquette,  I 
suppose  it  would  be  or  political  ethics — to  bar  their  products  from 
our  fairgrounds.  I  know  the  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
has  considered  the  same  proposition,  because  President  Globfelter 
told  me  so  week  before  last. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  will  bear  me  out  in  the 
proposition  that  we  can  not  begin  to  show  oats  with  those  fellows 
up  there ;  and  we  can  not  show  the  quality  of  wheat  they  can  for  the 
same  reason,  practically,  that  I  have  given  you  with  regard  to  the 
oats  proposition. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  refer  to  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Saskatchewan-  and  Alberta;  yes,  sir.  And 
western  Manitoba,  and  from  there  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  I  will  come 
to  that  proposition  a  little  later  on. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  not  legislation  that  has  done  it;  it  is  not  goverii- 
ment  that  has  done  it;  it  is  not  people  that  have  done  it.  Nature  did 
it,  and  you  can  not  change  it.  And  I  want  to  say  to  this  committee 
that  I  believe  as  truly  as  I  stand  here  that  you  might  just  as  well 
pass  a  bill,  so  far  as  oats  are  concerned,  prohibiting  our  oatmeal 
millers,  who  pay  the  high  price  for  the  good  oats,  from  grinding  to 
exceed  10  per  cent  of  American  oats  asto  pass  this  proposed  reci- 
procity treaty,  because  the  Canadians  grow  the  best  oats,  and  they 
will  continue  to  do  so  for  the  reasons  I  have  given  you,  and  the  miller 
will  buy  the  best  oats  and  pay  the  best  price  for  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  oatmeal ;  and  the  passage  of  this  proposed  bill,  the 
letting  into  this  country  of  the  oats  from  that  country,  means  the 
elimination  of  our  oat  crop  for  milling  purposes  except  from  our 
States  on  the  top  of  the  Hills. 
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Senator  Stone.  Just  a  moment.  Let  us  see  if  your  argument 
means  that  you  favor  a  policy  of  taxation  that  will  compel  the 
American  consumer  of  oatmeal  to  pay  a  higher  price  ifor  an  inferior 
article. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Just  as  long  as  the  American  farmer  pays  a 
higher  price  for  the  product  of  the  consumer  of  the  oatmeal ;  yes,  sir. 
Just  that  long. 

Senator  Heybtjrn.  In  order  that  your  statement  may  be  specific, 
in  one  county  in  Idaho,  where  they  do  not  irrigate  and  have  plenty  of 
natural  rainfall 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heybuen.  The  product  of  oats  last  year— in  Latah  County 
they  raised  2,609,600  bushels. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  Now,  that  is  the  largest  producing  county  in 
the  State  of  Idaho,  and  that  is  rather  a  moist 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir;  but  not  withstanding  irrigation,  it  is 
higher  up. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  It  will  probably  average  about  3,000  feet. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes.     Well,  that  bears  out  my  proposition. 

Senator  Heybtjrn.  That  is  the  reason  I  called  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  bears  out  my  proposition  exactly.  Now, 
Mr.  Chairman 

Senator  Hetbuen.  And  just  that  I  may  be  correct,  the  adjoining 
county,  Nez  Perce  produced  1,620,000  bushels.  The  climatic  con- 
ditions are  the  same  in  those  counties,  and  they  are  in  what  we  call 
the  humid  portion  of  the  State,  and  they  are  at  a  high  elevation. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  matter  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  climatic  conditions  on  the  development  of  the  wheat 
plant  I  will  not  detain  the  committee  further  than  to  read  a  few  lines 
from  Bulletin  No.  128  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  our  Department 
of  Agriculture.  I  will  read,  first,  from  page  8,  and  I  want  to  say 
that  this  bulletin  is  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Le  Clerc,  in  charge  of  vege- 
table-physiological chemistry,  with  the  collaboration  of  Sherman 
Leavitt,  assistant  chemist.  I  do  not  want  to  detain  the  committee 
with  aU  of  the  bulletin ;  it  all  bears  out  the  same  conclusion.  I  will 
give  the  conclusions  reached  in  the  bulletin,  although  there  are  some 
experiments  cited — two  or  three — that  indicate  differently  than  the 
conclusion. 

Climatic  conditions  have  tlius  been  given  tlie  most  credit  for  influencing  tlie 
composition  of  plants.  Jensen  pointed  out  that  the  size  of  the  gram  decreased 
as  the  climate  became  more  "  continental "  in  character,  and  with  the  decrease 
In  size  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  increased. 

Jensen,  I  think  was  a  German — 

This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  wheats  grown  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
United  States  and  in  Manitoba,  Russia,  and  Hungary  (all  having  a  continental 
climate — that  is,  cold  and  dry  winters,  rain  in  late  spring  and  early  summer,  and 
high  temperature  at  harvest)  contain  a  high  pereentage  of  nitrogen  and  are 
hard  and  almost  flinty  in  character ;  whereas  insular  or  coast  climates  produce 
wheats  high  in  starch,  low  in  gluten,  but  plump  and  soft. 

And  it  is  because  of  the  climatic  condition,  and  not  the  soil  condi- 
tion, that  the  wheat  of  Missouri  and  the  wheat  of  Iowa  and  the  wheat 
of  Indiana  is  soft,  instead  of  being  hard  and  flinty,  as  compared  with 
the  Northwestern  wheats,  and  it  is  because  the  climatic  condition  in 
Canada  is  more  favorable  than  it  is  in  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota 
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that  their  wheat  is  still  superior  to  ours.     It  is  not,  probably,  owing 
at  all  to  soil  conditions,  from  the  indications  we  have  from  recent 
experiments  along  the  line  of  soil  influence. 
Again,  from  the  same  page : 

Eckenbrecher — 

Now,  that  refers  to  some  German  bulletin — 

grew  six  varieties  of  barley  in  12  different  localities  and  found  that  the  same 
variety  showed  a  much  larger  variation  in  nitrogen  content  and  in  weight  per 
1,000  grains  when  grown  in  the  12  localities  than  the  six  varieties  did  when 
grown  in  any  one  locality;  that  Is,  that  climatic  conditions,  or  environment, 
exerted  a  greater  influence  than  did  the  seed,  or  even  the  variety. 

Now,  that  is  our  own  Department  of  Agriculture  by  some  of  its 
best  experts. 

I  read  again  from  page  9 : 

The  same  author  in  collaboration  with  Fresenius — 

"  The  same  author  "  refers  to  Von  Seelhorst,  also  German — 

showed  that  increasing  moisture,  for  example,  rainfall  or  irrigation,  decreased 
the  nitrogen  percentage  of  oat  straw.  This  is  in  line  with  the  results  of  wheat 
analyses  published  by  Le  Clere  in  the  Yearbook  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  1906,  in  which  it  was  shown  that  a  sample  of  wheat 
grown  on  irrigated  land  gave  11.1  per  cent  of  protein,  while  the  same  wheat 
grown  on  adjoining  nonlrrigated  land  produced  a  crop  containing  17.7  per  cent 
of  protein. 

Or  6  per  cent  more  protein  under  the  dry  condition,  and  growing 
side  by  side. 

It  was  also  shown  that  many  samples  of  wheat  grown  on  so-called 
arid  land  contained  over  3  per  cent  more  protein  than  the  same 
kind  of  wheat  grown  in  the  more  humid  regions  or  under  irrigation. 

Wohltmann — 

Also  a  German,  reported  from  the  department  of  agricultural 
chemistry  of  that  country — 

carried  on  experiments  extending  over  several  years  on  the  influence  of  weather 
conditions  on  the  composition  of  cereals  and  found  that  rainy,  cloudy  summers 
decreased  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  and  that  dry,  sunny,  warm  summers  in- 
creased the  protein  content. 

Protein  and  nitrogen  are  the  same. 

Just  one  more  quotation  from  this  bulletin  and  I  am  through  with 
it.  I  read  now  from  the  conclusions  of  the  scientists,  or  the  summary 
we  might  call  it,  on  page  18 : 

Wheat  of  the  same  variety  obtained  from  different  sources  and  possessing 
widely  different  chemical  and  physical  characteristics,  when  grown  side  by  side 
in  one  locality  yields  crops  which  are  almost  the  same  in  appearance  and  in 
composition.  Wheat  of  any  one  variety  from  any  one  source  and  absolutely 
alike  In  chemical  and  physical  characteristics,  when  grown  in  different  localities 
possessing  different  climatic  conditions,  yields  crops  of  very  wdely  different 
appearance  and  very  different  in  chemical  composition.  These  differences  are 
due  for  the  most  part  to  climatic  conditions  prevailing  at  the  time  of  growth. 
The  results  so  far  obtained  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  soil  and  seed  play 
a  relatively  small  part  in  influencing  the  composition  of  crops.  The  practice 
of  trying  to  improve  crops  in  one  locality,  which  crops  are  to  be  grown  m 
another  locality  of  widely  different  climatic  conditions,  should  be  discouraged. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  testimony  of  our  Department  of 
Agriculture — I  know  it  myself,  and  I  think  that  I  can  state  to  the 
committee  that  it  is  all  in  one  direction — all  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  reason  they  produce  better  grains  than  we  do  is  because  ox 
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the  advantage  they  have  of  us  in  climatic  conditions  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  small  grains ;  and  the  reason  they  do  not  produce  the  corn 
up  there,  and  never  will  produce  it  as  they  will  in  Missouri,  Missis- 
sippi, Iowa,  Illinois,  and  as  we  do  in  our  State  and  in  Kansas,  is 
because  corn  requires  the  opposite  extreme  of  climate,  and  they  can 
not  furnish  it;  they  have  the  soil,  but  they  can  not  furnish  the  climate. 
So,  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  proposition  under  consideration  is 
unfair.    We  hardly  appreciate  what  this  thing  means. 

You  remember  when  western  Iowa,  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  and 
Nebraska  were  opened  for  settlement,  and  also  Kansas?  Do  the 
Senators  from  the  eastern  States  remember  how  young  men  flocked 
to  that  country  and  to  the  new  lands?  I  tried  this  morning  to  get 
our  State  census  for  1905 — I  hope  that  one  of  the  Senators  will  call 
attention  to  it  after  I  am  gone — wherein  an  enumerator  made  an 
enumeration  of  the  residents  we  have  that  came  from  the  different 
eastern  States,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  understand  the  situa- 
tion. I  feel  quite  certain  that  we  had  in  1905  over  4,000  people  that 
came  to  us  from  the  State  of  New  York,  and  they  were  not  with  us 
temporarily  at  that  time,  because  our  period  of  opening  up  new  lands 
had  been  long  before  that. 

Since  that  we  have  opened  up  some  more,  but  had  not  done  so  for 
some  time  when  that  census  was  taken.  Those  were  permanent 
business  residents,  farmers  and  business  men,  young  men.  The 
State  of  New  York  lost  them ;  the  State  of  Massachusetts  lost  a  good 
many — ^if  I  remember  correctly,  about  2,000;  Illinois  lost,  I  think, 
something  like  8,000 ;  Wisconsin  lost^every  State  in  this  Union  con- 
tributed to  South  Dakota,  and  North  Dakota  was  settled  in  the  same 
way.  Canada  also  contributed,  and  Scandinavia;  it  was  all  set- 
tled by  people  who  came  from  older  agricultural  countries.  Mon- 
tana has  been  settled;  Iowa  has  been  settled'  by  this  same  influx. 
Gentlemen,  these  older  States  have  suffered  because  of  this  move- 
ment. If  I  ride  up  through  New  York  State,  I  see  on  every  hand 
abandoned  farms.  Two  years  ago  I  was  going  up  through  New  York 
State,  and  as  I  stepped  on  the  train  I  met  a  personal  friend  of  mine 
for  20  years,  from  De  Smet,  my  State.  He  told  me  he  had  just  been 
down  there  selling  the  farms  of  his  deceased  father  and  father-in-law, 
settling  up  their  estates.  He  had  been  out  in  our  country  about  28 
years.  He  said  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman :  "  When  I  left  here  we  could 
have  sold  those  farms  any  day  at  from  $100  to  $110  an  acre.  I  have 
just  sold  them  for  less  money  than  the  material  in  the  buildings  on 
the  farm  laid  down  in  De  Smet  free  of  cost  would  bring.  I  have 
sold  those  farms,  one  of  them  at  $10  an  acre,  and  the  other  at  $11  an 
acre."  That  means  those  farms,  with  their  splendid  improvements, 
those  oia  homesteads.  Why?  Because  of  the  opening  up  of  that 
vast  new  territory ;  and  the  American  farmer  and  every  other  Amer- 
ican has  the  "  wanderlust,"  and  that  is  about  the  worst  disease  he 
could  have ;  he  has  this  disposition  to  go  to  new  fields. 

Now,  what  is  it  proposed  to  do  ?  To  open  an  area  of  public  land, 
just  as  fertile,  just  as  capable  of  maintaining  humanity  and  maintain- 
ing agriculture — I  say  the  proposition  in  this  bill  is  to  open  up  an 
area  of  public  land  bigger  than  we  had  20  years  ago,  bigger  than  we 
had  30  years  ago,  and  open  to  settlement  under  homestead  laws  that 
are  infinitely  more  favorable  than  this  country  ever  afforded.  That 
may  be  too  long  now,  but  more  favorable  than  it  has  at  this  time; 
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that  is  exactly  this  proposition.  I  was  up  in  that  country  for 
about  a  month  a  few  years  ago — I  think  it  was  six  years  ago- 
investigating  a  matter  in  which  I  had  to  confer  with  the  mounted 
police.  I  had  letters  of  introduction  which  I  got  from  my  friends  to 
some  people  up  there,  and  my  business  called  me  in  contact  with  very 
good  men  in  the  community,  who  knew  the  conditions,  though  not 
prominent  men.  I  had  to  wait  at  Regina  for  nearly  10  days  to  see 
a  certain  mounted  policeman  who  had  the  information  I  wanted,  and 
none  of  the  rest  had  it.  I  got  acquainted  with  those  people  and  asso- 
ciated with  them — that  is,  visited  with  them  and  talked  with  them. 
I  talked  with  men  who  had  ridden  in  that  northwest  territory  for  25 
years,  20  years,  and  10  years — the  old  officers,  the  privates,  and  all 
of  that.  I  came  back  down  to  Winnipeg  when  I  got  through  with 
my  business,  and  talked  with  the  manager  of  the  great  Hudson  Bay 
stores  in  Winnipeg.  I  have  relatives  that  have  been  in  that  country 
for  20  years.  I  think  I  know  something  about  it.  Do  you  gentlemen 
appreciate  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  railroad  yet  within  400  or  500 
miles  of  probably  the  greatest  wheat  area  in  the  world  ?  Do  you  ap- 
preciate the  fact? 

I  presume  you  certainly  know  it,  although  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
general  information,  I  think.  The  manager  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Store  Co.  told  me  that  over  20  years  ago,  when  there  was  not  a  rail-- 
way  north  of  Calgary,  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.  established  a  flouring  mill 
at  Fort  Vermilion,  away  up  in  the  Great  Slave  Lake  country,  on  a 
little  chain  of  lakes.  Th«y  hauled  it  900  miles  by  teams.  Aad  sctme 
of  their  men,  pioneers  and  trappers  in  that  country,  located  around 
that  lake  and  developed  little  farms  to  grow  wheat,  and  they  had 
been  growing  it  ever  since,  and  that  little  mill  grinds,  those  men  told 
me,  as  much  flour  as  the  little  mill  in  the  country  town  in  our  country. 
Those  men  put  that  wheat  on  a  boat  and  carry  it  around  the  lake  to 
the  mill  and  grind  it.  Why  ?  To  supply  their  outlying  posts  away 
beyond,  some  of  them  hundreds  of  miles. 

W'e  do  not  appreciate  the  immensity  of  the  proposition.  Let  me 
tell  you  that  those  men  told  me — and  I  believe  it  to  be  absolutely 
true — ^that  there  was  never  a  kernel  of  wheat  around  those  lakes  of 
the  Peace  River  Valley  injured  by  frost.  The  yield  is  enormous, 
equal  to  the  best  that  they  have  in  Canada,  and  it  grows  up  thme 
500  miles  beyond  a  railroad  now.  And  the  Canadian  Government 
says  to  us  in  their  bluebook  that  that  one  valley  up  there  will  produce 
500,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  annually  when  they  get  the  settlers  to 
it  and  get  the  transportation  there  to  get  the  wheat  out.  It  is  300  or 
400  or  500  miles  beyond  the  railways  that  are  being  built  and  de- 
veloped and  put  in  there.  How?  By  the  Canadian  Government, 
gentlemen;  not  by  private  enterprise;  and  I  want  just  now  to  call 
this  committee's  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  do  not  know  of  a  gov- 
ernment m  the  world,  except  the  Government  of  Denmark,  that  has 
done  more  for  the  development  of  agriculture  and  for  the  education 
of  her  farmers  and  for  seeing  that  the  farmer  got  a  square  deal  than 
has  the  Canadian  Government.  I  want  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen, 
without  reflection  or  any  ill  feeling  or  anything  of  that  kind,  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Stales  has  done  nobly,  but  if  you  put  the 
farmers  of  this  country  in  competition  with  Canada,  you  must  open 
the  Treasury  doors  to  the  education  of  the  American  farmer  if  you 
expect  him  to  compete.     I  know  that  some  question  has  been  raised 
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here  ,why  it  is  that  we  export  certain  commodities  to  Canada  in  such 
large  proportions  in  comparison  to  the  exports  to  England. 

I  know  why  some  of  those  things  are  done ;  I  know  it  now  because 
I  lived  there,  and  I  am  going  from  here  .directly  there  now  to  visit 
my  old  parents,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  this  is  the  reason :  When 
any  man  on  earth  buys  a  barrel  of  apples  that  has  been  shipped  from 
Canada  it  has  a  Government  brand  on  the  end  of  it  that  certifies  that 
the  apples  in  the  middle  of  the  barrel  are  just  as  big,  just  as  sound, 
and  just  as  nicely  colored  as  they  are  in  the  ends.  When  any  man 
on  earth  buys  cheese  made  in  Canada  and  exported,  it  bears  the 
certificate  of  the  Government  in  the  form  of  a  brand  that  it  has  been 
examined;  and  they  have  had  through  that  country  for  years  men 
traveling  from  place  to  place,  just  as  the  Danes  have,  only  the  Danes 
started  ahead  of  them,  educating  them  along  those  lines;  and  I  want 
to  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  the  trouble  with  the  American  farmer 
to-day,  the  greatest  trouble,  is  his  failure  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
quality  in  his  product. 

We  sometimes  do  not  realize,  unless  we  are  in  this  particular 
work — you  will  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  anything  what- 
ever, but  every  man  has  his  specialty,  and  this  probably  is  mine — 
that  the  little  country  of  Denmark  may  export  to  Liverpool  all  of 
her  bacon  and  all  of  her  eggs;  that  is,  that  she  has  for  export,  and 
all  of  her  dairy  products;  and  that  we  may  export  the  same  number 
of  pounds  of  the  same  kind  of  products  and  land  them  in  the  Liver- 
pool market  on  the  same  day,  and  the  Danes  will  get  approximately 
$8,000,000  more  for  theirs  than  we  will  for  ours.  '\"\1iy?  Because 
they  started  years  ago  to  educate  and  drill  their  producers  in  the 
importance  of  quality  in  the  product  and  showed  them  how  to  get  it; 
and  Canada  took  up  the  cue  20  years  ago,  and  they  have  been 
developing  along  that  line  ever  since.  I  know  men  personally  there 
to  whose  farms  men  come  who  have  beeii  trained  in  agriculture,  and 
sent  out  by  the  Government  and  who  collaborate  with  those  farmers 
in  conducting  certain  demonstrations  and  demonstrating  certain 
agricultural  practices.  I  know  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  go  over 
that  country  doing  that  work,  and  I  know  the  agricultural  college 
faculty,  and  I  know  these  are  facts,  not  guises. 

Senator  Lodge.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question,  as  you  are  familiar  with 
Canada. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  Have  you  any  doubt  of  the  policy  of  Canada  in 
trying  to  draw  our  farmers  toward  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Chambeelain.  How  is  that? 

Senator  Lodge.  That  it  is  the  policy  of  Canada  to  try  and  draw 
our  farmers  to  Canada? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind.  Senator,  in  the 
world,  about  it;  and  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt  but  they  are  doing 
it.    They  boast  that  they  have  500,000. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  see  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  said  that  in  London  in  a 
speech  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir;  published  in 

Senator  IjOdge.  And  going  to  draw  still  more  into  this  arrange- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  And,  Senator — now,  I  want  to  be  fair  with  this 
committee — I  do  not  believe  that,  after  the  first  flurry  over  the  adop- 
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tion  of  this  agreement  or  the  passage  of  this  bill  by  the  two  coiintrien 
has  passed,  it  will  affect  the  price  of  Canadian  wheat  one  cent.  I 
think  I  can  show  you  why  pretty  soon.  I  am  sure  it  will  not  advance 
it  permanently  one  cent.  All  it  will  do  will  be  to  pull  ours  down  to 
that  level. 

Gentlemen,  there  has  been  some  question  here  as  to  whether  we 
have  a  surplus  to  ship ;  therefore  our  market  depends  upon  Liverpool 
the  same  as  theirs.  Even  if  that  was  true,  are  you  going  to  help  it 
any  by  passing  this  bill  ?  Is  this  bill,  so  far  as  the  wheat  or  oats  or 
anything  else  that  we  export  is  concerned — is  the  condition  going  to 
be  improved  by  passing  this  bill  and  letting  theirs  in  here  ? 

I  can  not  see  the  logic  of  the  situation.  There  is  not  any  improve- 
ment to  come  from  that ;  that  won't  help  any.  I  want  to  say  to  you 
that  this  is  the  nearest  comparison  I  can  make  of  this  proposition 
(and  I  wish  some  of  you  gentlemen  from  manufacturing  States 
would  take  it  with  you,  because  it  is  good).  Canada  (and  I  think 
the  committee  is  convinced)  produces  the  best  wheat  on  the  American 
Continent  and  as  good  as  anywhere  in  the  world.  We  know  that. 
The  proposition  is  this :  To  let  that  wheat  that  is  grown  right  here 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  us,  to  let  that  wheat  that  is  better  than 
anything  that  we  can  produce — I  will  try  to  show  it  if  I  have  the 
time — in  10  years  thej'  will  produce  enough  to  supply  all  of  this 
country's  demand;  and  I  believe  it  surely  as  I  stand  here.  Now, 
the  proposition  of  this  measure  is  that  that  wheat  will  run  in  here  on 
the  American  farmer.  Some  of  you  gentlemen  represent  States 
where  there  is  a  large  production  of  gloves ;  some  of  you  where  there 
is  a  large  production  of  shoes;  some  of  you  where  there  is  a  large 
production  of  cotton ;  some,  it  seems,  where  there  is  a  large  production 
of  print  paper,  and  different  industries.  Now,  gentlemen,  as  applied 
to  your  industry,  the  proposition  would  be  this : 

Find  the  country  in  the  world  that  produces  the  best  possible 
qualitjf  of  that  product,  find  the  country  m  the  world  that  produces 
it  the  cheapest,  pay  the  freight  on  it  within  500  miles  of  our  border, 
or  100  miles,  the  average  distance  into  Canada  to  get  the  wheat,  and 
let  it  run  in  onto  the  manufacturer  in  your  State  free  of  duty;  how 
would  you  like  it  ?     I  think  that  is  this  proposition. 

Senator  Claek.  Would  it  interrupt  you,  if  I  asked  you  a  question 
right  there  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Claek.  It  has  been  stated  before  the  committee  by  a  gen- 
tleman, or  perhaps  more  than  one  gentleman,  that  notwithstanding 
the  possibilities  of,  the  Canadian  northwest  as  a  wheat-growing 
country,  that  80  per  cent  of  the  wheat  which  they  grow  there  is  not 
commercial  wheat. 

Mr.  Chambeelain.  That  is  not  true.  I  will  explain  that.  The 
trouble  with  that  is  this :  In  Manitoba,  particularly  southern  and  east- 
ern Manitoba,  years  ago — up  to  five  years  ago :  I  have  not  any  personal 
knowledge  inside  of  five  years — in  parts  of  Manitoba  and  extending 
a  little  into  Saskatchewan,  which  is  the  next  Province,  their  wheat 
froze  once  in  three  or  four  years;  that  is  true;  but  this  is  also  true, 
that  wheat,  so  far  as  my  information  goes— I  do  not  know  as  to  every 
particular  year,  but  I  know  as  to  years  every  now  and  then,  because 
I  have  friends  up  there,  and  a  good  many  of  them — you  take  a  belt 
from  the  foot  of  the  Roclcy  Mountains  out  200  miles  and  wheat  does 
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not  freeze  in  that  belt,  because  of  the  influence  of  the  Chinook  winds, 
and  it  is  the  influence  of  the  Chinook  winds  that  saves  the  Peace 
Eiver  Valley.  The  Peace  River  Valley  lies  right  up  there  along 
that  bend  of  the  mountains.  There  are  two  scientific  theories  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  Chinook  winds. 

You  have  seen  them  in  Wyoming  and  you  understand.  Maybe 
some  of  the  other  Senators  have  not  paid  so  much  attention.  The 
Chinook  winds  modify  all  of  that  climate  west  of  us,  Wyoming  and 
Montana  and  frequently  South  Dakota,  though  it  is  warmer  and 
stronger  up  there  and  more  effective.  The  old  theory  was  that  the 
Chinook  winds  came  from  the  canyons  or  up  the  valleys,  followed 
the  rivers  up  from  the  Gulf  Stream  on  the  other  side  and  sifted 
through  there  and  worked  down  over  the  prairies. 
Senator  Clark.  You  do  not  mean  the  Gulf  Stream. 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  Japan  Current — Japan  Current.  The  old 
theory  was  that  it  came  up  the  Yukon  and  Columbia  and  those  dif- 
ferent rivers  and  came  through  those  canyons  and  worked  down 
there.  The  new  scientific  theory  is  that  it  is  owing  to  a  movement  of 
the  cold  atmosphere  from  the  top  of  the  mountains,  settling  down 
the  side  of  the  mountains  in  some  way.  As  it  comes  into  the  more 
dense  atmosphere  it  becomes  compressed,  and  compressing  air  always 
raises  the  temperature.  That  is  the  natural  consequence.  That  is  the 
generally  accepted  theory.  Whatever  it  may  be,  the  Chinook  wind 
does  moderate  the  climate  in  all  of  that  country,  and  that  is  the 
reason  that  the  Peace  River  Valley  with  the  fertile  soil  that  it  has  and 
other  advantages,  will  be  the  wheat  granary  of  the  world,  when 
they  get  the  railroads  into  it  and  the  settlers  there  to  plow  it  up  and 
till  it  and  take  care  of  it. 

And  I  will  stand  here  and  stake  my  reputation  on  it  and  everything 
[  have  that  that  estimate  is  not  one  particle  overdrawn;  that  that 
valley  is  capable  of  producing  everything  they  claim  for  it,  because 
of  the  talks  I  have  had  with  men  who  have  been  there  and  seen  it 
being  done,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  that  shrewd  old  Hudson 
Bay  Co.  made  the  investment  that  they  did  up  there  years  ago  in 
boats  and  mill,  and  so  on,  to  grind  flour  for  the  outlying  posts  and 
have  depended  upon  it  ever  since  to  sustain  the  life  of  their  agents 
scattered  over  that  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice  that  it  is  1  o'clock.  I  have  a  few  more 
things  I  want  to  touch  upon.  I  want  to  touch,  for  one  thing,  on  the 
cost  of  production  briefly,  and  it  may  develop  and  consume  some  lit- 
tle time,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  committee  has  nothing  to 
do  to-morrow  and  no  schedule,  except  to  hear  the  South  Dakota  peo- 
ple, and  if  it  is  more  convenient  to  you  we  can  adjourn  until  to- 
morrow at  10  o'clock,  when  you  and  j'our  associates  can  have  the 
whole  morning. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  am  afraid  I  have  tired  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  you  fully. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  would  prefer,  then,  not  to  go  on  until  10 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  to-mor- 
row morning  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  these  South  Dakota  people. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.50  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  an  adjourn- 
ment until  10  o'clock  to-morrow,  Saturday,  morning.) 
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Committee  ox  Finance,  United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Saturday,  May  37,  1911. 

The  commitlee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Boies  Penrose  in  the 
chair. 

Present:  Senators  Penrose  (chairman),  CuUom,  Lodge,  McCum- 
ber.  Smoot,  Gallinger,  Chirli,  Hej'burn,  La  Follette,  Simmons,  Wil- 
liams, and  Johnson. 

The  committee  thereupon  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  H.  R. 
4412,  an  act  to  promote  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Chaikjlan.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  ]\Ir.  Chamber- 
lain, when  we  adjourned  you  had  the  floor,  and  I  believe  you  are  to 
conclude  your  remarks  this  morning. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  running  over  the  notes  of 
the  stenographer  last  night  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  probably 
economize  time  by  touching  one  or  two  other  propositions  before 
I  went  to  the  question  of  the  cost  of  production.  We  were  discussing 
yesterday,  in  a  general  way,  the  extent  of  the  wheat  fields  in  the 
northwest,  in  Canada. 

I  find  that  we  have  at  hand  some  very  good  evidence  as  to  about  what 
we  may  anticipate  from  that  country.  In  the  year  1910  there  were  in 
the  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta  3,000,000  more 
acres  of  wheat  than  there  were  in  1904,  and  those  figures  represent 
new  land — virgin  soil — that  had  been  broken  up,  principally  in  large 
tracks.  In  1910  those  Provinces  produced  120,000,000  bushels  more 
wheat  than  fhey  produced  in  1900,  10  years  prior.  Now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  question  becomes  this:  One  hundred  and  twenty  million 
bushels  of  wheat  is  nearly  one-fifth-  of  the  amount  we  consume  in 
this  country.  The  increase  in  production  in  those  provinces  has 
been  that  amount  in  the  past  10  years.  The  tide  of  immigration  is 
just  setting  in.  Ten  years  ago  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  had 
scarcely  been  conceived.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  not  started.  Now  it 
has  some  900  miles  of  railway  through  that  new  country  and  is  filling 
that  country  with  settlers.  Ten  years  ago  the  Canadian  Northern 
Piailways  was  not  chartered,  and  now  it  is  becoming  a  veritable  trans- 
continental line.  These  lines  have  been  chartered,  have  been  sur- 
veyed, and  are  being  built  clear  to  the  ocean  on  the  other  side. 

Now,  there  is  something  else  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to, 
Canada  produces  21  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  She  exports  about 
60,000,000  bushels.  To  put  it  in  another  form,  Canada  under  present 
conditions  exports  8  bushels  of  wheat  for  every  acre  of  wheat  she 
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SOWS.  Canada  has  for  export  7-J  bushels  of  wheat  per  capita.  This 
country  ha.s  for  export  8  bushels  per  acre  or  V^  bushels  joer  capita. 
Now,  the  proposition  is,  as  I  said  last  night,  if  we  open  this  country 
to  that  vast  excess  of  wheat,  barlej'.  and  oats — I  will  treat  the  other 
grains  a  little  latei- — can  we  anticipate  that  that  will  result  in  the 
increase  of  the  price  of  the  product  of  that  countrj-,  or  must  we  an- 
ticipate that  it  will  result  simply  in  the  pulling  down  of  our  price 
to  the  level  of  the  Liverpool  price  which  fixes  theirs? 

Senator  Heyburn.  Would  it  not  rather  substitute  at  least  a  portion 
of  their  product  for  a  portion  of  ours  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  what  I  mean,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Without  regard  to  price  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes;  without  regard  to  price.  It  will  result 
in  the  diminishing  of  the  price  of  the  product  to  what  the  price  of 
their  product  is,  or  would  be,  whether  this  agreement  was  carried 
through  or  not. 

Now,  let  us  go  a  little  further  and  take  the  oat  crop.  Canada  grows 
now  about  8,000,000  acres  of  oats,  yielding  250,000,000  bushels,  which 
is  38  bushels  per  acre,  or  33  bushels  per  capita.  The  United  States 
grows  about  33,000,000  acres,  yielding  900,000,000  bushels,  or  27 
bushels  per  acre,  or  10  bushels  per  capita. 

To  summarize,  the  yield  of  Canada  is  38  bushels  per  acre,  of  the 
United  States  27  bushels  per  acre.  Canada  produces  per  captia  33 
bushels  of  oats ;  we  produce  per  capita  10  bushels. 

Of  barley,  Canada  grows  1,800.000  acres,  yielding  55.400,000  bush- 
els, 30  bushels  per  acre,  T-J-  bushels  per  capita.  The  United  States 
grows  about  7,000,000  acres  of  barley,  yielding  170,000,000  bushels,  or 
25  bushels  per  acre,  or  less  than  2  bushels  per  capita.  Those  are  the 
figures  taken  from  the  best  authority  available. 

Senator  HDeyburn.  What  is  the  product  per  acre  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Of  barle}',  30  bushels.  Is  that  what  you  have, 
Senator  ? 

Senator  Heyburn.  Yes;  I  was  just  comparing  it  with  the  tables  I 
have. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Those  are  the  figures  I  have.  Now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Canada  exports  of  the  agricultural  products  placed  on  the  free 
list  by  the  proposed  bill  the  following  amounts :  She  exports  of  wheat 
and  wheat  flour  $56,000,000  worth  a  year.  She  exports  of  oats 
$2,175,000  worth  a  year,  which  means  nearly  10,000,000  bushels.  She 
exports  of  barley  $700,000  worth  per  year.  There  is  one  thing  in 
connection  with  barley  that  I  can  not  understand :  I  find  we  export 
barley  malt  to  Canada.  I  do  not  understand  why  that  is.  I  was 
raised  in  the  barley  fields  of  Canada  and  have  pulled  the  beards  out 
of  my  pants  many  a  day  when  a  boy,  and  their  barley  is  of  a  far 
superior  quality  to  ours.  I  do  not  understand  why  we  export  barley 
malt  to  Canada,  but  I  see  the  schedules  given  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage disclose  that. 

Of  cheese  Canada  exports  $20,000,000  worth;  of  live  animals, 
$10,000,000  worth ;  of  meats,  $8,000,000  worth ;  of  hides  and  furs, 
$4,000,000. 

The  proposition  of  the  administration  is  to  give  Canada  a  free 
market  to  supply  the  manufacturers  of  this  country,  who,  in  turn, 
supply  over  90,000,000  American  people.  In  return,  the  American 
farmer  has  opened  to  him  the  market  of  7,000,000  Canadians,  to 
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whom  he  can  probably  sell  some  eggs  and  poultry,  and  probably 
not  one  thing  else  that  he  produces.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ques- 
tion has  been  asked  a  good  manj'  times  why  this  proposition  is  ad- 
vanced at  this  particular  time  and  in  the  peculiar  manner  that  it  is. 
I  find  that  the  exports  of  this  country  in  1909  w-ere  $1.50,000,000  less 
than  they  were  in  1907.  and  in  1908  they  were  $114,000,000  less  than 
they  were  in  1907.  When  I  turn  to  find  where  the  falling  off  was, 
I  find  that  $37,000,000  of  that  amount  was  in  the  exportation  of  live 
stock  from  the  American  farms.  I  turn  another  page  and  find  that 
$55,000,000  more  of  it  was  a  falling  off  in  the  exports  of  grains  grown 
by  the  American  farmer.  And  betw^een  $151,000,000  one  year  and 
$114,000,000  the  other  year  I  find  that  our  exports  fell  off  over 
$90,000,000  in  the  products  of  the  American  farm.  I  am  a  little  over 
50  years  of  age.  '  I  have  lived  in  this  country  25  years,  and  I  stand 
here  to  say  that  until  within  the  last  three  years  the  American  farmer 
has  never,  since  the  adoption  of  the  protective  policy  by  this  Govern- 
ment, been  able  to  say  to  any  man  what  he  would  take — how  much 
money  it  would  take  to  buy  his  products. 

The  other  fellow  has  always  fixed  the  price  that  the  farmer  might 
have  for  what  the  farm  produces,  and  the  other  fellow  has  also,  with- 
out a  single  exception,  fixed  the  price  that  the  farmer  must  pay  him 
for  what  the  other  fellow  had  to  sell  and  the  farmer  had  to  buy  to 
use  in  his  business.  Within  the  last  three  years — for  the  first  time 
since  we  have  had  a  protective  tariff — the  jEarmer  has  been  able  to 
tell  the  other  fellow  how  much  he  had  to  pa)'  him  for  what  he 
produced  on  his  farm.  I  take  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  this  arrangement  is  proposed  at  this  time.  I  think 
possibly  there  are  some  other  reasons.  Possibly  the  influence  of  the 
press — the  agitation  for  cheaper  print  paper — ^has  had  something  to 
do  with  it.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  something  else  back  of 
it,  at  least  with  our  Canadian  friends.  I  turn  to  Poore's  Annual  and 
I  find  that  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.,  that  great  organization  which  started 
away  back  in  1627  or  1670,  has  been  a  monstrosity.  I  find  that  our 
American  boys  are  going  up  into  their  territory,  are  encroaching 
upon  their  trapping  field,  encroaching  upon  their  preserves  there  in 
western  Canada  until  they  are  destroying  the  trapping  business  in  a 
large  portion  of  that  country. 

I  find  that  great  organization,  headed  by  Wall  Street — controlled 
now  by  Wall  Street,  if  the  statements  of  the  press  a  few  weeks  ago 
are  correct — I  find  that  organization  owns  up  there  some  five  or  six 
or  seven  million  acres  of  land — fi'^-e  or  six  at  the  minimum.  There  is 
not  any  question  but  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  by  Parliament  and 
by  Congress  will  result  in  an  advance  of  at  least  $10  per  acre  in  the 
value  of  every  acre  of  that  land.  I  went  over  to  the  Library  last 
night  and  found  the  last  report  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway 
Co.— the  report  of  1910.  Eeferring  to  page  16,  I  found  that  that 
railway  company  owns  7,500,000  acres  of  land  up  there,  and  of  all 
the  monstrosities  that  ever  were  visited  upon  a  civilized  people  that 
Canadian  Pacific  Eailway  Co.,  its  organization  and  history,  is  black- 
est. I  was  a  young  man  in  Canada  when  it  was  organized;  it  was 
an  issue  in  the  campaign.  It  was  given  26,000,000  acres  of  that 
fertile  land  as  a  subsidy.  You  can  not  ride  over  a  mile  of  that  rail- 
way and  look  out  of  the  car  window  in  that  direction  without  look- 
ing over  6,000  acres  of  land  that  was  given  them.     You  turn  your 
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head  and  look  in  the  other  direction  and  you  see  6,000  more  acres 
of  land  that  was  given  them,  and  that  is  the  condition  all  the  way 
along  those  lines.  They  were  given  $25,000,000  in  money,  but  that 
is  not  the  half  of  it.  Its  franchises,  its  rolling  stock,  its  right  of 
way,  and  every  single  thing  it  might  acquire  are  excepted  forever 
from  national,  pro\'incial,  and  municipal  taxation,  and  it  stands 
there  in  that  form  yet.  And  that  company  still  owns  up  there  vast 
tracts,  something  over  7,000,000  acres  of  agricultural  land,  because 
they  exchanged  their  mountainous  area  by  some  agreement  with  the 
Government  later — agreements  veiy  favorable  to  them.  I  could 
not  find  the  holdings  of  the  Canadian  Northern  nor  the  Pacific 
Grand  Trunk,  but  my  recollection  is  that  they,  too,  were  given  large 
grants  of  that  land,  which  they  have  just  received — probably  they 
have  not  selected  it  all  yet. 

Senator  Heybuen.  They  have  in  every  railroad  office  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  or  Great  Northern,  and  many  others,  railroaol 
folders  and  land  folders,  showing  the  amount  of  those  grants 

'Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  are  enormous. 

Senator  Heybukn.  Setting  forth  the  inducements  to  settle  and 
buy  land. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  it  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway  Co.,  and 
the  other  companies  I  have  mentioned — would  it  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  stockholders  who  have  bought  large  tracts  of  that  land  in  large 
areas — would  it  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Canadian  Government, 
which  owns  what  they  do  not  own,  to  foist  this  bill  onto  us  and  make 
an  extra  draft  on  our  young  men  to  come  up  there  and  settle  on  that 
land  and  buy  it  and  use  it?  It  looks  as  if  they  were  cooperating 
in  an  arrangement  with  Canada  for  homesteading.  I  may  go  up 
there  and  buy  a  section  or  10  sections  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eail- 
road  or  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.  lands,  and  may  build  my  buildings  on 
it,  and  may  then  go  and  file  a  government  homestead  adjoining,  and 
simply  cultivate  it  for  the  required  period  of  three  years,  without  any 
residence,  and  acquire  my  title. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  looks  to  me  as  though  there  was  a  plain  pur- 
pose in  view,  at  least  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  Government  of 
foisting  this  proposition  upon  us  at  this  time. 

Now,  I  will  not  take  any  more  time  on  that  feature  of  the  propo- 
sition. I  want  to  turn  now  to  the  cost  of  production.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  here  and  some  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  was  a  difference  in  the  wage  of  a  hired  man  in  Canada 
and  in  the  United  States.  I  am  not  going  to  take  the  time  of  the 
committee  in  discussing  that,  because  I  have  better  evidence  as  to 
what  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country  is,  and  I  also  have  better 
evidence  as  to  what  it  is  in  that  country,  and  that  better  evidence 
is  simply  common  sense,  substantiated  by  the  Department  of  AgTi- 
culture  itself.  I  am  very  glad  that  the  administration  that  pro- 
poses this  proposition  has  settled  beyond  all  question  the  profit  the 
farmers  of  Minnesota,  at  least,  are  making  from  their  farm  opera- 
tions. I  do  not  know  that  the  record  has  been  drawn,  but  I  pro- 
pose to  present  it  in  cold  type,  and  I  refer  to  the  record  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  as  made  in  the  field. 

There  are  two  things  that  I  desire  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  before   I   refer  to  the  bulletin.     The   first  and  material 
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question  is,  What  does  it  cost  a  farmer  to  produce  a  bushel,  and 
not  what  his  hired  man  costs  him  ?  The  manufacturer  in  the  manu- 
facturing States  does  not  ascertain  the  cost  of  his  product  by  the 
price  he  pays  his  labor.  There  is  the  cost  of  his  power,  the  cost  of  the 
machines,  and  taxes — all  go  into  the  cost  of  production,  and  the 
cost  of  producing  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  not  determined  by  the  wage 
per  month  paid  the  hired  man. 

It  looks  to  me  like  this,  that  if  it  costs,  we  will  say,  $8 — and 
I  will  prove  to  you  pretty  soon  that  that  is  nearly  correct — if  it 
costs  $8  to  produce  an  acre  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  and  the 
wheat  yields  14  bushels  to  the  acre,  it  seems  to  me  a  simple  computa- 
tion to  determine  that  it  costs  about  57  cents  a  bushel  to  produce  it. 
That  is  a  simple  computation,  is  it  not  ?  Now,  then,  it  does  not  cost 
any  more  to  produce  it  in  Canada  than  it  does  here,  as  I  will  show 
you  later,  and.  I  think  less,  even  if  the  wages  are  a  little  higher. 
If  it  costs  $8  to  produce  an  acre  of  wheat  in  Canada,  or  any  place 
else,  and  it  yields  20  or  21  bushels  per  acre,  it  reduces  the  cost  per 
bushel  to  40  cents.  The  average  yield  of  the  Canadian  wheat  is  20  to 
21  bushels.  The  average  yield  of  our  wheat  for  10  years  has  been 
a  little  less  than  14  bushels.    So,  taking  $8 

Senator  Heybuen.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you,  but  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  a  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Certainly. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Those  are  the  total  figures  of  the  Government, 
and  they  apply  to  every  part  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Chambeelain.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  Would  it  not  be  fair  to  take  the  product  of  the 
States  separately,  so  that  we  may  judge  of  the  effect  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir;  it  may  be  found  readily  in  the  Year- 
book of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Senator  Heybuen.  I  mean  the  stating  of  the  average,  taking  the 
entire  country,  is  not  a  fair  representation  of  many  States. 

Mr.  Chambeelain.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  take  it  by  States,  giving  the 
record  for  at  least  a  State  here  and  there  through  the  country. 

Senator  Heybuen.  The  States  along  the  Canadian  border  are  the 
ones  in  most  direct  contact  with  competition. 

Senator  McCumbee.  Have  you  the  North  Dakota  and  South  Da- 
kota cost  of  production? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  No,  sir;  not  from  the  Department  of  Agri-' 
culture.    I  have  it  for  Minnesota. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Without  referring  to  the  product  per  acre, 
which  ought  to  be  taken  into  consicleration  in  connection  with  the 
price  of  land  locally  ? 

Mr.  Chambeelain.  I  will  say  to  the  record  that  the  average  yield 
of  wheat  in  Minnesota  for  the  10  years  from  1900  to  1909  was,  as 
disclosed  in  the  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
1900, 101  bushels;  1901,  12.9;  1902,  13.9;  1903,  13.1;  1904,  12.8;  1905, 
13.3;  1906,  10.9;  1907,  13;  1908,  12.8;  1909,  16.8._ 

Senator  Heybuen.  It  is  upon  that  basis,  is  it,  that  you  estimate 
the  cost  of  producing  an  acre  of  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Chambeelain.  No,  sir;  the  estimate  that  I  gave  you  was  on 
the  basis  of  the  yield  of  the  entire  United  States,  about  14  bushels 
per  acre. 
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Senator  Heybuen.  The  whole  United  States? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir ;  14  bushels  per  acre.  It  costs  more  in 
Minnesota. 

Now,  in  North  Dakota  the  yield  for  the  same  time  was:  1900,  4:9' 
1901,  13.1;  1902,  15.9;  1903,  12.7;  1904,  11.8;  1905,  14;  1906,  13- 
1907,  10;  1908,  11.6;  1909,  lS.7.  I  wish  I  had  the  1910  Yearbook  in 
order  to  give  it  as  to  that.  I  understand  that  it  is  printed,  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  get  a  copy. 

Senator  McCumbee.  I  am  afraid  you  would  have  to  embrace  it  in 
tenths. 

Mr.  Chambeelain.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  have  to  be  in  tenths.  South 
Dakota,  1900,  6.9;  1901,  12.9;  1902,  12.2;  1903,  13.8;  1904,  9.6;  1905, 
13.7;  1906, 13.4;  1907, 11.2;  1908, 12.8;  1909,  14.1. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  10  years  since  1900  South 
Dakota  has  not  had  an  average  of  14  bushels  per  acre,  according  to 
the  administration  figures,  but  in  one  year.  North  Dakota  has  had 
that  average  twice.  Minnesota  has  reached  that  average  once  in  the 
10  years  between  1900  and  1909,  both  inclusive. 

Senator  Heybuen.  But  there  is  no  evidence  from  the  tables  that 
the  product  is  decreasing  because  the  soil  is  becoming  worn  out> 
There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that. 

Mr.  Chambeelain.  No,  sir ;  our  soil  is  new,  as  well  as  theirs — that 
is,  comparatively  new. 

Senator  Heybuen  .  Suppose  you  give  the  yield  in  Montana,  Idaho, 
and  Washington. 

Mr.  Chambeelain.  The  Montana-Washington-Idaho  yield  runs 
higher,  for  several  reasons.  They  are  good  men  out  there,  of  course, 
but  principally  because  of  the  two  facts  that  a  large  proportion  of 
their  wheat  is  either  grown,  by  the  two-year  cropping  plan,  or  under 
irrigation. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Well,  irrigation  of  course  is  only  a  local  propo- 
sition.   The  bulk  of  the  wheat  in  Idaho  is  not  grown  under  irrigation. 

Mr.  Chambeelain.  I  know  the  bulk  of  it  is  not,  and  probably 
never  will  be,  but  jou  do  have  summer  tillage  from  one  year  to  the 
other  which  grows  another  crop,  do  you  not? 

Senator  Heybuen.  Yes;  we  have  dry  farming  that  produces  it — 
that  is,  in  southern  Idaho. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  oat  yield  in  Canada, 
we  see,  was  38  bushels  per  acre  and  it  costs  $8  to  produce  an  acre  of 
oats.  They  yield  38  bushels  per  acre  and  it  costs  24  cents  per  bushel 
to  produce  it.  If  it  only  yields  27  bushels,  as  in  the  United  States, 
it  costs  20  cents  to  produce  it.  The  barley  yield  in  Canada — ^the 
average  yield — is  30  bushels.  If  it  costs  $8  to  produce  an  acre  of 
barley,  it  costs  27  cents  a  bushel  in  Canada.  The  3'ield  in  the  United 
States  is  25  bushels  and  the  cost  per  bushel  32  cents.  So  that  there 
is  not  any  comparison  in  the  cost  per  bushel  in  any  of  those  grains 
but  that  is  in  favor  of  the  cheaper  production  in  Canada. 

Now,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  I  said  a  while  ago,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Station,  has  done  us  some 
excellent  service  in  arriving  at  the  cost  of  producing  those  grains  in 
our  sections  of  the  United  States.  Away  back  in  1902  Prof.  Hayes, 
now  Assistant  Secretary,  commenced  a  line  of  work  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  the  subject  of  farm  economy,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
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ascertaining  what  it  cost  the  farmer  to  produce  a  crop  in  that  State. 
I  will  not  have  time  to  read  extensiveh' 

Senator  JMcCumber.  What  State  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  This  work  was  done  in  Minnesota;  it  was  done 
by  the  Minnesota  station  in  collaboration  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  each  bearing  a  proportion  of  the  expenses  and  each  fur- 
nishing a  man  to  do  the  work,  and  the  result  is  published  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  also  by  the  station  m  Minnesota. 

I  read  from  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of 
Minnesota,  annual  report  of  1907,  written  by  the  now  Assistant  Sec- 
retary, Mr.  Hayes,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  work  done  along  those 
lines. 

From  page  10  I  read  this,  which  exemplifies  and  verifies  by  the 
department  itself,  if  you  please,  the  proposition  I  have  just  an- 
nounced : 

Fifteen  bushels  of  wlieat  per  aci-f  at  70  cents  per  bushel  on  $10  land  will 
return  a  profit  of  60  per  cent  on  the  investment,  but  the  profit  is  diminished  t& 
6  per  cent  on  $50  land. 

The  proposition  I  have  been  speaking  of;  and  in  connection  with 
that  I  want  to  read  another  clause  from  this  report  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  relative  to  the  selling  price  of  their 
land.    I  read  from  page  7 : 

The  sale  of  agricultural  lands  during  the  year — 

That  is,  prior  to  the  report  of  1910 — 

aggregated  975,030  acres  for  $14,468,564..35.  being  an  average  of  $14.84  per  acre. 
Included  in  this  area  were  145,421  acres  of  irrigated  land  which  brought  $20.5a 
per  acre,  so  that  the  average  price  of  the  balance  was  $12.78  per  acre. 

Senator  Heyburn.  So  the  price  of  land  has  something  to  do  with 
that  average? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir;  the  price  of  land  has  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  the  cost  of  production,  and  shows  more  plainly  when  you 
come  to  compute  the  rate  of  return  on  your  investment. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  year  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  This  report  was  printed  in  1907,  and  I  read 
from  the  introductory  chapter  written  by  Assistant  Secretary  Hayes. 

Xow,  I  turn  again  to  page  23  of  this  report,  and  I  read  this  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  care 
that  was  taken  in  making  the  computations  that  I  shall  refer  to  later 
as  to  the  cost  of  production  and  as  to  methods  adopted : 

On  January  1,  1902,  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  joined  in  cooperation  with  the  division  of  agriculture  of 
the  Minnesota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  to  gather  data  from  Minnesota 
farms  on  the  cost  of  producing  field  crops  and  live-stock  products.  The  expense 
was  shared  about  equally,  and  the  work  was  directed  from  the  Jlmnesota  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station.  Three  young  men,  students  of  the  Minnesota 
College  of  Agriculture,  were  employed  as  route  statisticians,  and  three  sta- 
tistical routes  were  established— one  in  southeastern  Jlinnesota,  in  Rice  County, 
near  Northfield;  another  in  southwestern  Minnesota,  in  Lyon  County,  near 
Marshall;  and  another  in  northwestern  Minnesota,  in  Norman  County,  near 
Halstead. 

Let  me  say  that  Marshall,  where  one  of  these  stations  was  located, 
is  not  to  exceed  20  miles  from  the  east  line  of  our  State,  toward  the 
north  end.  Halstad,  at  which  another  station  was  located  and 
another  investigation  conducted,  is  up  a  little  way  east  of  the  east 
line  of  North  Dakota— 20  or  30  miles,  is  it  not,  Senator  McCumber? 
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Senator  MrCi'MBER.  About  that. 

Mr.  Cha:mbeelain.  It  is  just  a  little  ways.  So  the  conditions  at 
those  two  stations  were  as  nearly  the  sanie,  or  as  near  as  we  could 

Bossibly  get  them,  to  what  would  be  in  the  States  of  North  and  Soulh 
•akota. 
Now,  here  is  the  system  they  employed : 

Fifteen  farmers  on  each  route — 

That  takes  in  45  farms — 

Fifteen  farniors  on  each  route,  chosen  as  farm-statistics  cooperators,  agreed 
to  be  lnter\iewecl  daily  throughout  the  entire  j'ear  by  the  route  statisticians, 
giving  *  *  *  a  record  uf  each  hour  of  labor  performed  by  each  man  and 
by  each  horse,  and  gi\ing  the  field  crop  or  other  enterprise  upon  which  the 
labor  was  used.  A  map  based  upon  accurate  measurements  of  each  field  was 
made  of  each  farm,  tliat  the  data  might  be  so  collected  and  classified  as  to 
show  the  cost  per  acre  for  each  crop  lui  each  farm; 'also  the  average  for  eacli 
route  and  for  the  State. 

At  the  beginning  and  close  of  each  year  complete  inventories  were  taken 
of  a.Il  li\c  stock,  machinery,  feeds,  etc.,  and  during  the  year  all  cash  items  were 
secured  which  had  to  do  with  the  receipts  and  expenditures  on  field  crops, 
machinery,  horses,  and  labor.  r>uring  the  years  1902  and  1903  very  few  data 
were  secured  except  those  which  related  to  crop  production,  after  which  the 
data  were  extended  to  live  stock  and  other  affairs  of  the  farm  and  the  farm 
home.  The  first  two  years'  work  was  in  a  way  experimental.  Jlethods  for 
collecting  and  recording  the  statistics  had  to  be  revised,  .ind  many  .difficult 
problems,  like  finding  the  exact  rate  of  wages  per  hour  for  men  and  horses, 
were  not  worked  out  by  the  most  exact  methods  until  the  second  year. 

Now,  I  think  from  what  I  have  read  I  can  explain  briefly,  in  order 
to  save  time,  the  system  followed.  These  young  statisticians  weighed 
occasionally  the  feed  that  each  horse  ate,  for  instance,  and  in  that 
way  they  determined  the  amount  of  feed  that  a  farm  horse,  or  the 
average  amount  of  feed  that  the  farm  horses  on  those  15  farms  in 
different  localities  consumed  in  a  year.  They  got  the  market  price 
of  it,  and  in  that  way  they  found  out  what  it  cost  to  keep  a  farm 
horse  under  farm  conditions  during  a  year.  Then,  to  get  at  the  cost 
of  labor,  they  kept  a  correct  and  detailed  account  of  the  number  of 
hours'  work  done  by  each  horse  on  those  15  farms  during  the  year 
and,  dividing  the  total  cost  of  keeping  the  horse  by  the  number  of 
hours  of  work  per  day,  they  got  the  average  cost  to  the  farmer 
himself  of  the  services  of  a  horse  for  a  year.  The  men  may  be  treated 
in  the  same  way.  They  found  the  wages  paid  on  those  15  farms  per 
month.  They  ascertained  what  it  cost  to  board  a  man  by  the  same 
system  of  accounting.  There  never  has  been,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  anything  done  along  this  line  in  which  the  work 
has  been  as  thorough  and  as  practical  as  this  investigation  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Minnesota  Agricultural  College. 

In  this  way  they  found  the  cost  per  hour  of  a  day's  work  by  the 
hired  man,  and  in  computing  the  cost  of  producing  an  acre  of  grain 
they  put  an  old  farmer  on  just  the  same  basis  as  they  did  the  hired 
man.  They  put  his  wages  in  just  the  same  for  the  hour  that  he 
spent  in  the  field  and  nothing  for  the  headwork  done  in  the  house- 
nothing  for  the  management — and  I  want  to  say  to  this  committee 
that  I  was  thinking  last  night  that  there  is  a  very  serious  controversy 
on  in  this  country  as  between  the  rights  of  labor  and  capital,  and  I 
think  the  only  example  we  have  left  of  the  mutuality  of  labor  and 
capital  is  found  in  the  small  farmer  who  owns  his  own  land  and  tills 
it  himself.    That  is  the  only  place  in  this  country  to-day,  the  only 
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employment,  the  only  situation  that  I  can  think  of  where  labor  and 
capital  are  in  perfect  harmony  and  work  together  as  they  used  to  do 
before  organization  of  capital  and  interests  occurred  in  this  country. 

Now.  I  do  not  want  to  delay  the  committee,  and  I  will  proceed 
rapidly.  The  cost  of  production  was  worked  out  in  this  way,  and  a 
report  was  made  in  1908  of  the  result  of  the  invt'sti<)ation  during  the 
years  190:2  to  1907 — six  years. 

One  thing  more.  It  always  costs  more,  everything  being  equal 
and  management  as  good,  to  produce  an  acre  of  wheat  in  a  small  field 
than  it  does  in  a  large  field.  The  team  has  to  be  turned  oftener,  and 
that  delays  work.  There  is  more  waste  land  along  the  fence  row. 
The  same  rule  of  economy  applies  in  the  tillage  of  the  field  as  in  the 
operation  of  the  factory.  The  large  factory  can  produce  at  a  less 
cost  per  unit  than  can  the  small  factory,  the  management  and  effi- 
ciency being  equal.  The  large  farmer  can  produce  cheaper  than  the 
small  farmer,  the  management  and  the  efficiency  being  equal.  Xow, 
then 

Senator  Heybtjen.  And  a  lesser  proportion  of  the  year  is  occupied 
in  the  labor  on  the  small  farm  than  on  the  large  farm. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  true. 
■  Now,  Xorthfield,  in  Rice  County,  is  not  in  the  newer  section  of 
Minnesota,  but  in  the  older  section.  Marshall,  alongside  of  our 
State,  would  probably  represent  about  the  average  condition  of 
development  of  a  farm  as  to  age.  Halstad  represents  the  rather 
newer  conditions.  They  have  found  that  for  these  seven  years  the 
average  cost  of  producing  an  acre  of  wheat  on  those  farms — the 
different  places — and  putting  it  in  the  farmer's  bin,  not  marketing 
it,  is  as  follows: 

At  Xorthfield.  in  Rice  County,  it  was  $9.S('i — that  is  in  the  older 
part  where  the  fields  were  smaller,  and  some  other  items  got  in. 
At  Marshall,  in  Lyon  County,  it  was  $8.38  per  acre.  At  Halstad,  in 
Norman  County,  it  was  $'i.97  per  acre,  in  the  newer  area.  The  aver- 
age for  the  three  points  selected  to  represent  Minnesota  was  $8.40  per 
acre.    That  was  the  average. 

Now,  a  little  later,  two  years  I  think  it  was — and  I  will  not  take 
the  time  to  be  more  definite — two  or  three  years  after  this  experiment 
started,  another  one  was  started  for  the  sake  of  comparison.  A 
large  farm  of  1,820  acres  was  selected  in  northeastern  Minnesota 
near  Halstad — the  smaller  farm  is  where  the  cost  of  production  was 
cheaper — a  farm  of  1,820  acres  was  selected  and  conducted  for  the 
balance  of  the  period  in  the  same  way.  Now.  while  it  cost  $6.97  to 
produce  an  acre  of  wheat  on  the  smaller  farm,  it  cost  $G.05  to  produce 
it  on  the  extremely  large  farm.  Senator  McCumber  will  tell  you 
they  have  those  large  farms  to  a  greater  extent  in  his  State  than  we 
have,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  they  can  produce  wheat  at  less  cost 
per  acre  on  one  of  their  bonanza  farms  than  the  farmer  can  who  is 
only  farming  100  or  300  acres.  They  use  licavier  power,  bigger 
thrashing  machines,  and  all  those  things,  just  as  the  large  factory 
uses  bigger  things  than  a  little  factoi'v. 

Senator  MoCumbee.  It  might  be  interesting  to  the  committee  to 
know  that  in  the  earlier  farming  on  the  large  farms  in  North  Da- 
kota a  man's  day's  work  consisted  in  the  number  of  miles  that  he 
would  travel  with  a  harrow  or  plow — 20  miles  being  regarded  as  a 
day's  work,  either  with  his  plow  or  with  his  harrow  or  the  seeder. 
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Mr.  CiiAMBEKLAiN.  Yes,  sir ;  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here  an- 
other publication  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  is  quite  in- 
teresting. The  department  has  given  us  the  cost  of  production  for 
Minnesota.  I  think  I  have  shown  the  committee  how  closely  it  cor- 
responds Avith  the  cost  in  the  State  that  I  live  in — the  State  of  South 
Dakota.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture for  the  year  1909.  Turning  to  page  451  I  find  that  the 
Secretary  gives  us  in  a  table  the  average  farm  value  per  acre  of  wheat 
in  the  United  States,  December  1  of  each  year  since  1900,  and  the 
average  for  each  10  years  since  1866. 

Now,  we  find  by  this  same  authority  that  the  average  cost  of  pro- 
ducing an  arre  of  wheat  in  Minnesota  was  $8.40;  the  average  value  of 
the  crop  in  Minnesota,  since  1900,  has  been  as  follows,  as  given  by  the 
same  department: 

In  1900  it  was  $6.62,  farm  value  per  acre ;  in  1901  it  was  $7.74— 
do  not  forget  the  cost,  $8.50.  In  1902  it  was  $8.48.  In  1903  it  was 
$9.04.  He  had  C4  cents  to  the  good  that  year ;  that,  of  course,  woulj 
go  into  a  fund  from  which  a  melon  would  be  cut  after  awhile  undef 
systems  of  modern  finance.  In  1904  it  was  $11.14.  He  had  $2.60 
profit  that  year.  In  1905  it  was  $9.44.  He  had  1.04  cents  profit  per 
acre  that  year.  In  1906  it  was  $7.08.  He  lost  $1.32  an  acre  that  year 
for  the  privilege  of  tilling  his  own  farm.  Now,  gentlemen,  these  are 
not  two  conflicting  authorities.  This  is  the  same  authority  on  both 
propositions.  In  1907  it  was  $11.96.  He  got  $3.56  an  acre.  In  1908 
it  was  $12.03,  and  in  1909  he  came  mighty  near  getting  rich.  The 
value  was  $16.13  an  acre. 

Now,  of  course,  it  gives  him  a  little  more  in  1909  than  it  did  in 
1907.  The  wages  were  higher — we  know  that;  but  in  connection 
with  that,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  this  matter.  In  the  cost  of 
production  there  is  not  any  allowance  made  for  the  deterioration  of 
the  improvements,  nor  the  insurance  of  the  buildings,  nor  for  loss 
by  hail,  fire,  or  accident  to  the  crop.  There  is  not  anything  allowed 
for  any  of  those  things.  There  is  not  any  allowance  made  for  the 
cost  of  fertilizer.  None  of  those  things  enter  into  the  cost  of  $8.50 
cost  of  fertilizer.  None  of  those  things  enter  into  the  cost  of  $8.40 
an  acre  for  producing  an  acre  of  wheat  in  Minnesota ;  and  the  aver- 
age value  of  the  wheat  crop  on  the  farms  for  the  past  10  years  in 
Minnesota  has  been  $9.96,  according  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  I  understand  the  Secretary  wants  to  reduce  that. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  any  of  your  laboring  men  in  the  East  need  a 
dollar,  there  is  nobody  who  will  hand  it  to  them  quicker  than  the 
fellows  from  North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  South  Dakota. 

Senator  Cullom.  In  reading  that  cost  of  $7  or  $8  you  were  refer- 
ring to  cost  of  production,  were  ^'ou  ? 

Mr.  Chambeef.ain.  Yes,  sir;  producing  the  crop.  I  have  been 
reading.  Senator,  from  Bulletin  73  of  the"  Bureau  of  Statistics,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  from  page  30  of  that  bulletin,  if  you 
desire  to  refer  to  it. 

The  items  of  cost  were  as  follows:  Seed  and  total  acreage.  Now, 
I  want  to  explain  this.  It  is  explained  why  it  is  in  a  footnote,  but  I 
can  explain  it  quicker.  It  seems  the  acreage  is  included  in  the  item, 
and  the  average  would  be  virtually  the  same.  For  instance,  first, 
the  item  of  seed.  There  were  360  acres  taken  into  consideration  to 
ascertain  the  average  cost  of  seed  per  acre  at  the  farms  near  North- 
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field,  and  the  average  cost  per  acre  was  $1.01  at  that  pomt.  No-w, 
then,  the  next  item  was  cleaning  seed.  In  that  case  only  202  acres 
■were  taken  into  consideration  to  ascertain  the  average  cost,  because 
the  seed  for  the  balance  of  it  for  some  reason  was  not  cleaned;  but 
the  average  was  run  just  exactl}^  the  same,  and  the  average  price  in 
cleaning  was  4.2  cents  for  bushel.  The  next  item  was  plowing;  the 
next  item  was  dragging;  the  next  seeding;  the  next  cutting;  the 
next  twine;  then  shocking,  stacking,  stack  threshing,  labor — thresh- 
ing, cast  cost ;  that  is,  for  the  machines — machinery  cost ;  land 
rental.  $3.50. 

And  I  want  to  say,  too,  that  there  is  something  else  I  pretty  nearly 
forgot.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  called  my  attention  to  it.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  production  at  those  different  places  as  disclosed  by 
this  bulletin  is  partially  accounted  for  by  the  difference  in  the  value 
of  the  land  rental.  The  rental  is  computed  at  5  per  cent  on  the  value 
of  the  land  at  that  time.  At  Northfield  it  amounted  to  $3.50  an 
acre;  at  Marshall,  $3;  and  Halstad,  $2.10.  So  that  accounts  for  a 
little  of  this  total  difference  in  the  cost  of  production.  Now,  then, 
there  is  something.  Mr.  Chairman — that  same  land  is  worth  to-day 
in  ^linnesota  $20  an  acre  more  than  it  was  for  the  average  of  the 
period  for  1902  to  1907,  upon  which  this  computation  is  based. 
That  means  you  must  produce  $1  worth  more  stuff  on  it — at  least 
it  means  it  costs  $1  more  to  produce  the  acre  of  wheat — and  as 
I  said  to  the  Senators  awhile  ago,  the  average  value  of  the  wheat  in 
that  State  for  this  10-year  period  has  been  $9.9(3,  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, $8.40.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  the  authority  on  both 
sides  of  the  proposition.    Now,  then 

Senator  Williams.  In  that  cost  of  production,  the  land  rent  and 
the  labor  of  the  farmer,  are  they  counted  ? 

Mr.  Cha:>iberlaix.  Everything  is  counted — the  farmer's  labor 
himself,  horse  labor,  and  what  it  cost  the  farmer 

Senator  Williams.  And  the  rent  of  the  land,  whatever  he  could 
rent  it  for  himself  if  he  were  not  farming  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  rent  is  computed  on  the  basis  of  5  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  land  per  acre. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  that  about  what  it  would  rent  for? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  about  what  it  would  rent  for,  fully 
that ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Does  that  amount  include  the  labor  of  the 
housekeeper  or  wife  or  children  or  anything  of  that  kind  entering 
into  that  computation  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  No  wages  for  them,  but  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  farm  help  on  the  farm,  I  think,  is  included  in  some  way. 
Now,  I  would  not  be  sure  of  that,  and  I  wish  you  would  look  that 
up  and  advise  the  committee  further. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understood  you  to  say  there  was  no  allowance 
for  fertilizer  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Nor  insurance,  nor  depreciation  of  the  build- 
mgs;  nothing  of  that  kind  whatever.  That  all  has  to  be  accounted 
for,  and  no  allowance  against  the  destruction  of  the  crop  by  fire  or 
by  hail,  anything  of  that  kind;  and  hail  insurance  is  quite  an 
economic  problem  all  over  the  western  country. 
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Now,  then,  in  North  Dakota  [after  a  pause] — Mr.  Chairman,  I 
owe  tlie  committee  an  apology.  Mr.  Beebe,  of  our  delegation,  com- 
puted these  averages  for  me  and  laid  them  over,  and  I  got  confused 
in  them.  I  read  from  the  Secretary's  report  for  Minnesota  all  right 
but  I  got  hold  of  the  value  of  the  oats  crop  instead  of  the  wheat.  I 
will  now  give  the  average  value  for  the  last  crop  per  acre.  For  the 
last  10  years  in  the  States  of  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
and  Missouri :  The  average  value  per  acre,  according  to  the  Yearbook, 
in  South  Dakota  has  been  $8.57 ;  in  North  Dakota,  $8.65 ;  in  Minne- 
sota, $9.96 ;  in  Nebraska,  $11.69 ;  in  Missouri,  $10.33.  That  is  the 
average  value  of  the  crop. 

Senator  McCumbee.  Of  all  kinds  of  crops  or  just  wheat? 

Mr.  Chambeelain.  Only  wheat.  Now,  oats:  The  average  value 
in  South  Dakota,  $9.31;  in  North  Dakota,  $8.96;  Minnesota,  $9.62; 
Nebraska,  $7.72 ;  Missouri,  $7.99.  That  has  been  the  average  value 
of  these  crops  for  the  past  10  years,  as  disclosed  by  the  Secretary. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  turn  to  the  cost  of  producing  oats,  hur- 
riedly, and  close,  because  I  do  not  want  to  detain  the  committee  after 
the  hour  they  wish  to  adjourn,  and  I  wish  the  rest  of  our  delegation 
to  be  heard. 

Senator  Simmons.  Have  you  given  the  average  value  before  per 
acre  of  wheat  in  Canada  and  the  average  cost  of  wheat  before  per 
acre  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Chambeelain.  No,  Senator;  I  do  not  know  where  I  can  get 
that,  but  I  arrived  at  this :  If  it  cost  $8  to  produce  an  acre  of  wheat 
and  the  yield  is  14  bushels  per  acre — the  average  in  the  United 
States — then  the  cost  of  production  is  57  cents  per  bushel.  If  the 
cost  of  producing  per  acre  is  the  same,  but  the  average  yield  20 
bushels  per  acre  or  better,  as  it  is  in  Canada,  the  cost  of  production 
is  reduced  to  40  cents.  You  see  the  proposition.  I  got  at  that,  and 
this,  Senator,  summarized,  means  that  they  can  produce  it  in  Canada 
cheaper  than  we  can,  because  their  fields  are  larger,  they  use  bigger 
power,  the  same  as  big  factories  do  as  compared  with  the  little  one; 
they  do  it  on  the  wholesale  plan,  where  we  do  it  on  the  retail  plan  in 
our  older-settled  communities.     That  was  the  sum  of  my  proposition. 

Senator  McCumbee.  You  were  hurrying  along  so  as  to  complete 
your  arguments  at  some  specified  time? 

Mr.  Chambeelain.  Yes,  sir;  11  o'clock. 

Senator  McCumbee.  The  time  has  never  been  specified  to  you,  but 
your  talk  is  so  interesting  and  so  important  to  this  committee  that  I 
think  you  ought  not  to  hurry  yourself  beyond  what  you  feel  yoU 
should,  as  you  want  to  make  a  clear  and  concise  statement.  There  is 
no  session  of  the  Senate  to-day. 

Mr.  Chambeelain.  I  understand  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
has  an  engagement  that  calls  him  away  at  1  o'clock,  and  my  delega'- 
tion  does  not  want  to  remain  longer  than  to-day. 

The  Chaieman.  As  far  as  the  chairman  is  concerned,  he  wants  to 
give  you  all  the  time  you  require  to-day,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  his 
engagements  will  be  subordinated  to  giving  you  and  your  associstte 
a  full  hearing  on  this  subject.  I  suggested  the  committee  would  like 
to  adjourn  at  1  o'clock,  but  if  your  people  are  not  through,  then  we 
will  continue. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain.  If  that  is  to  be  done,  it  may  be  that  they  would 
prefer  that  I  drop  out  pretty  soon  and  let  them  be  heard,  and  I  could 
stay  until  Monday,  if  it  is  desired  that  I  should  do  so. 
The  Chairman.  Suit  yourself. 

Senator  Williams.  Professor,  before  you  stop  I  want  to  ask  you 
one  question  as  to  the  character  of  agricultural  land  in  Minnesota. 
Is  the  land  there  deteriorating  in  productivity  or  is  it  increasing 
now  ? 

Mr.  Cha-mberlain.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  not  deteriorating.  I 
do  not  presume  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  desirable  land  for 
agricultural  purposes  in  Minnesota  has  been  freed  of  its  timber,  or 
drained  where  it  needs  it,  and  brought  under  cultivation ;  and  that  is 
another  objection  we  have  in  our  State  to  the  opening  of  this  greener 
field. 

Senator  Williams.  What  is  the  character  of  your  agriculture?  Is 
it  intensive  ?    Are  you  improving  your  lands  from  year  to  year  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  improving  now  from  year  to 
year  by  systems  of  crop  rotation,  clover,  manure,  etc. 

Senator  Williams.  You  have  reached  that  stage  where  your  pro- 
ductivity is  not  lessening,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  increasing? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Increasing;  yes,  sir.  If  you  turn  to  the  Year- 
book for  South  Dakota  you  will  find  that  stated,  and  that  is  true  in 
Minnesota  generally,  too. 

Senator  Johnson.  Is  the  value  of  your  farm  lands  increasing? 

ilr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  give  you  an  instance.  I  sold, 
myself,  on  the  1st  of  March,  my  home  farm  that  I  had  lived  on  for 
eight  years.  That  land  was  opened  to  settlement  about  1882  or 
1883.  I  found  a  false — a  fraudulent  filing — and  I  filed  on  it  in  1898 
as  a  homestead,  paid  something  for  the  relinquishment — not  much — - 
and  sold  it  for  $72.50  an  acre,  and  soon  afterward  it  was  sold  for  $80. 

Senator  Williams.  In  counting  the  cost  of  wheat,  you,  of  course, 
count  as  one  of  the  elements  of  cost  an  interest  upon  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  So  that,  as  the  land  increases  in  value,  the  cost 
of  wheat  increases;  but  really  its  increase  is  no  misfortune  to  the 
farmer  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  No,  sir ;  that  is,  the  increase  in  the  price  of  the 
land.  I  will  concede  this  to  the  Senator,  that  the  speculator  in  land 
in  large  quantities  never  should  be  allowed  to  compute  interest  on 
his  investment  in  determining  whether  or  not  he  is  making  money. 
It  is  a  different  proposition  with  the  farmer  who  owns  his  home 
place.  - 

Senator  Williams.  I  was  not  speaking  with  that  in  view.  That  is 
perfectly  right.  I  merely  wanted  to  say  that  while  that  was  charged 
to  the  farmer  as  a  part  of  his  cost,  it  really  was  an  advantage  to  him, 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Is  it  so  much  an  advantage  to  the  son  who  is 
now  growing  up  and  will  have  to  buy  a  farm  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Let  me  continue  a  little  further.  Take  the 
State  of  New  York  or  Massachusetts,  where,  as  I  said  here  yester- 
day—and anyone  can  verify  it — land  increased  in  value  that  way,  the 
farmer  made  a  profit  until  a  new  country  opened  up.    Who  bore  the 
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loss  ?  He  did,  or  his  unfortunate  successor,  and  the  loss  always  comes 
when  you  drive  the  young  people  from  the  farms  of  a  community. 

Senator  Gallinger.  That  is  precisely  what  has  happened  in  New 
England.  The  young  people  have  gone  to  the  industrial  centers,  and 
the  father  has  fought  the  battle  as  long  as  he  could  and  has  had  to 
surrender,  and  the  farms  have  depreciated  in  value. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  presume  that  the  Senator  who  raised  this 
question  has  in  his  State  many  old,  abandoned  plantations — beautiful 
places.    There  are  in  some  States  in  the  South. 

Senator  Williams.  There  were  some  time  ago.  About  10  or  15 
years  ago  there  were  a  good  many. 

Senator  McCtjmber.  There  are  a  good  many  of  them  about  Wash- 
ington now. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Now  then,  who  must  you  have  to  build  up  that 
condition  in  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  or 
any  other  place  ?  You  must  have  a  young  American,  or  a  Dutchman, 
or  a  Norwegian,  one  of  those  three.  They  are  accustomed  to  a  cold 
climate.  How  are  you  going  to  get  them  in  a  hot  climate,  if  you 
open  up  free  land  for  them  in  the  Northwest  in  a  climate  to  which 
they  are  acclimated,  under  conditions  under  which  they  have  always 
done  their  best  ?  You  can  grow  vines  with  the  Italian,  the  man  from 
southern  France,  but  you  can  not  do  that,  generally  speaking,  de- 
velop field  agriculture — the  growing  of  grains,  with  any  race  of  men 
that  come  from  a  hot  climate.  They  can  not  do  their  best  under  the 
conditions  necessary  to  the  groAving  of  the  small  grains. 

Senator  Williajis.  I  have  forgotten  what  the  percentage  is  in 
Mississippi,  but  I  believe  it  is  less  than  1  per  cent  of  people  of 
foreign  birth ;  but  that  fact  has  not  been  due  to  the  cause  you  sug- 
gest, because  the  people  originally  came  and  settled  from  Great 
Britain,  and  if  they  have  not  thriven  so  well  it  has  been  owing  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  large  percentage  of  negro  population  and  the 
white  population  has  moved  to  a  country  where  the  negro  population 
does  not  exist. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  thoroughly  appreciate  the  fact,  and  I  do  not 
differ  with  the  Senator ;  but  if  you  had  lived  in  a  northern  climate 
for  25  years,  and  seen  tens  and  hundreds  and  thousands  of  our  people 
go  from  our  climate  to  your  climate  in  Louisiana  and  other  countries 
m  the  South  and  come  back  in  two  or  three  years  disgusted,  and 
tickled  to  death  to  get  back  because  of  the  climatic  conditions,  you 
would  appreciate  more  the  truth  of  my  proposition.  That  is  no 
reflection  on  your  climate  at  all,  nor  a  reflection  on  your  country.  I 
think  as  much  of  your  country  as  I  do  of  my  own  country.  It  is 
merely  a  provision  of  nature. 

Now,  to  pass  on,  the  cost  of  the  production  of  oats  is  disclosed  by 
the  bulletin  I  refer  to.    For  a  period  of  six  years  the  average  cost  of 

g reducing  an  acre  of  oats  at  Northfield  was  $9.85 ;  at  Marshall,  Lyon 
ounty,  $9.03 ;  in  Halstad,  Norman  County,  $7.11 ;  or  an  average  of 
$8.66  per  acre  for  the  three  places. 

Referring  to  the  Yearbook,  the  average  value  of  an  acre  of  oats  for 
the  10-year  period  was  $9.62  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  or  a  profit  of 
96  cents  per  acre  to  the  farmer.  In  Nebraska  it  was  $7.72 ;  in  North 
Dakota,  $8.96 ;  in  South  Dakota,  $9.31 ;  and  in  Missouri,  $7.99. 
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Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  follow  that  with  barley,  with  flax,, 
and  with  potatoes,  but  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  better  to  do  so.  I  think 
we  will  leave  this  proposition. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  have  kept  me  here  in  a  state  of  intense 
interest  as  to  how  the  North  Dakota  people  got  wealthy,  or  seem  tO' 
have. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  As  farmers — the  only  way  a  farmer  ever  gets 
rich,  if  he  confines  his  operations  to  farming,  is  by  the  increase  in 
value  of  the  land  and  furnishing  himself  employment  at  a  living 
wage.  That  is  what  makes  him  rich ;  keeping  busy  and  keeping  his 
wife  and  boys  busy. 

Senator  Williams.  Why  is  it  oats  cost  so  much  more  to  produce 
than  wheat? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  methods  of  tillage  are  a  little  diiierent. 
We  may  compare,  item  for  item,  the  cost.  The  cost  of  seed  wheat 
per  acre  at  Northfield  was  $1.01 ;  of  oats,  99  cents.  The  cost  of 
cleaning  wheat  at  Northfield  was  4  cents ;  of  oats,  2  cents.  The  cost 
of  plowing  was  $1.25  in  each  case.  The  cost  of  dragging  was  23 
cents  in  the  case  of  wheat,  28  cents  for  oats;  seeding,  27  cents  for 
wheat,  26  cents  for  oats;  cutting,  40  cents  for  oats,  46  cents  for 
wheat;  twine,  29  cents  for  wheat,  33  cents  for  oats;  shocking,  16 
cents — I  am  not  giving  the  tenths — for  oats  and  22  cents  for  wheat ; 
stacking,  78  cents  for  wheat,  77  cents  for  oats;  stack  thrashing 
(labor),  49  cents  for  wheat,  56  cents  for  oats.  The  thrashing,  cash 
cost,  was  61  cents  for  wheat,  77  cents  for  oats.  The  machinery  cost 
was  the  same,  51  cents,  in  each  case,  and  land  rental  the  same. 

Senator  McCtjmber.  And  that  could  all  be  summed  up  in  the  prop- 
osition that  you  raise  a  great  deal  more  straw  to  the  acre  with  oats 
than  with  wheat;  and  handling  of  the  extra  straw,  binding  twine, 
in  all  respects  accounts  for  the  extra  cost  of  handling  your  acre  of 
wheat. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  while  ago  that  tiie 
people  in  North  Dakota  had  grown  rich  because  of  the  increase  in 
value  of  their  land.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  increase  in  value  of 
their  land  ?  I  know  what  is  the  caTise  of  the  increase  in  my  country. 
They  have  increased  enormously,  but  they  have  increased  largely  on 
account  of  the  higher  prices  of  farm  products. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Better  farming,  which  has  demonstrated  that 
the  producer  can  produce  and  sell  more. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  an  element? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  There  has  been  a  higher  price.  As  I  said 
awhile  ago,  the  farmer  never  in  the  history  of  agriculture  until  the 
last  three  years  fixed  the  price  of  anything  he  had  to  sell — the  other 
fellow  fixed  it  for  him. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  reason  I  wanted  to  get  your  idea  of  what 
had  increased  the  value  of  the  land  was  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I 
was  a  little  confused  by  two  statements.  One,  that  the  value  of  the 
land  had  greatly  increased,  while  you  have  just  been  arguing  that  the 
farmer  was  making  no  profit  on  his  crops. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  He  is  not,  according  to  the  best  statistics  we 
have.  The  history  of  the  development  of  the  price  of  land  in  all 
new  countries  is  practically  the  same.  It  reaches  about  $5  an  acre 
and  stands  there  for  five  years  or  more  before  it  reaches  $10.     Then 
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it  goes  from  $10  to  $20  slowly,  but  after  it  goes  to  from  $20  tp  $25  it 
takes  a  big  jump  in  all  States.  You  Senators  will  remember  instances 
of  that.  The  shrewd  land  dealer  will  not  buy  land  that  is  not  worth 
■$20  or  $25  an  acre.  The  old  experienced  farmer  will  not  buy  land 
until  it  is  worth  $20  to  $25  an  acre.  You  could  not  drag  the  old 
Illinois  farmer  out  to  our  State  when  we  offered  him  cheap  land.. 
The  farmers  say  if  it  is  not  worth  $25  it  is  not  worth  buying.  The 
history  o'f  New  York,  Iowa,  and  Illinois  and  every  other  State  is 
that  land  goes  from  $25  to  $50  quicker  than  it  went  from  $15  to  $20, 
^nd  it  goes  from  $50  to  $75  still  quicker. 

Senator  CuLixiar.  "What  is  the  price  in  Illinois  now?  -  ,  , 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  $225  to  $250  an  acre,  and  still  going  up.  Let 
me  read  the  ^'iJue  of  the  wheat  crop  in  the  State  of  Illinois  as  dis- 
closed by  this  record.  In  1900  the  value  of  the  wheat  crop  was  $8.32; 
in  1901  it  was  $12.14;  in  1902,  $10.62;  in  1903  it  was  $6.30;  in  1904' 
it  was  $13.94;  in  1905  it  was  $12.96;  in  1906,  $13.46;  in  1907,  $15.66; 
in  1908,  $12.61;  in  1909,  $18.10. 

These  figures,  when  you  make  your  computations,  when  you  take 
the  yield  and  the  price,  are  right.  There  is  not  any  trick  in  this 
proposition,  or  any  juggling.  I  think  too  much  of  our  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  believe  that  there  is  any  mistake  in  it.  He  has 
been  a  great  Secretary.  He  has  given  us  the  facts,  and  they  do  not 
sustain  the  administration  in  this  proposition. 

Senator  SiarsioNS.  Speaking  about  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
land,  it  seems  to  me  there  must  be  either  a  better  price  for  the  land 
or  a  higher  yield  per  acre,  or  a  greater  demand  by  reason  of  the 
Government's  policy. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  will  tell  you  what  my  judgment  is,  and  my 
experience — and  I  have  had  some  experience — ^my  experience  tells' 
me  that  what  results  in  the  increase  of  the  price  of  land  oftener  than 
anything  else  is  a  very  low  interest  rate  where  the  money  is.  You 
■can  not  get  the  investoi;  to  go  to  Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  or  any-  » 
where  else  and  buy  land  as  an  investment,  when  his  interest  rate  is 
sufficient  at  home.  He  would  rather  keep  his  money  there  on  his 
neighbor's  farm.  Let  the  interest  rate  in  Illinois  on  farm  mortgages 
go  down  to  4  per  cent,  and  if  you  have  any  land  to  sell  get  over  into 
Illinois  and  get  busy. 

Senator  Cullom.  Let  me  ask  you  what  your  vocation  is  now  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Superintendent  of  farmers'  institutes,  Senator, 
and  has  been  for  five  years. 

Senator  Cttllom.  I  was  not  present  when  you  first  began. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  operated  a  farm  there  for  eight  years.  I  was 
raised  on  a  farm  in  Canada.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Canada  exports  annually  $100,000,000  worth 
of  the  very  things  that  this  bill  proposes  to  place  upon  the  free  Ust. 
I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  production  of  wheat  alone,  to 
the  northwest  of  us,  has  increased  120,000,000  bushels  per  annum 
since  1900,  nearly  one-fifth  of  what  we  consume.  I  called  attention 
to  the  tendency  of  the  movement  of  population  to  the  new  country  and 
the  result  to  the  older  States,  even  to  my  home  State,  although  it  is 
considered  one  of  the  youngest.  Eighteen  carloads  of  emigrants 
movables  left  Tripp,  a  little  station  of  200  people,  in  my  State,  on 
one  train  last  spring  for  Canada — 18  carloads,  with  this  duty  against 
them.     One  of  their  emissaries  had  come  down  there  from  Canada 
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and  gone  up  a  little  branch  line — and  they  are  all  clothed  with  au- 
thority to  act ;  our  real-estate  men  can  not  go  out  the  way  theirs  do. 
I  had  gone  up  that  little  side  line  and  made  a  talk  at  nearly  every 
station,  trying  to  stop  those  men  from  going.  But  he  had  those  big, 
heavy  heads  of  oats  and  the  announcements  of  his  Government,  and 
we  could  not  stop  them.  Kow,  then,  you  let  them  go  out  with  the  ad- 
ditional siren  song  that  they  can  send  their  wheat  back  to  this 
country  for  their  own  friends  to  eat  without  paying  duty ;  that  those 
millers  must  have  their  oats — you  give  him  that  additional  weapon, 
and  when  he  comes  down  through  that  country 

Senator  Culloji.  Eighteen  carloads  of  people?  Did  they  have 
money  to  buy  land  ? 

]\Ir.  Chamberlain.  Xot  of  people — of  emigrants'  movables.  There 
were  probably  about  20  families.  Yes,  sir ;  they  had  money  to  buy. 
You  can  go  into  that  country,  Senator,  and  buy  a  section  of  land  on 
10  years'  time,  at  least — I  think  it  is  14^that  railway  land.  You  can 
live  on  the  section  that  you  buy.  file  a  homestead  on  an  adjoining 
quarter  section,  cultivate  it,  and  never  take  a  chance  of  losing  the  re- 
sults of  your  industry,  and  the  Government  gives  the  homestead  to 
you  in  three  years.  You  can  get  your  payment  extended  over  long 
periods  of  time  on  that  railway  land. 

Senator  Sijijigns  What  has  to  be  done  to  that  land  before  it  is  in 
condition  to  plant  ?  ' 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  just  simply  has  to  be  turned  over  with  the 
breaking  plow,  and  a  little  «eed  mulch  made  on  top  of  it.  It  pro- 
duces probably  the  best  crop  the  next  year  it  will  produce.  You  can 
go  there  and  break  your  land  in  August  or  September — it  should  be 
broken  in  June,  but  you  can  break  it  later — and  the  next  year  have 
your  wheat  in  the  elevator  in  September.  You  get  title  to  it  if  you 
just  keep  up  your  cultivation  each  year,  provided  you  live  on  that 
land  or  on  the  adjoining  land. 

Senator  Smoot.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  just  at  this  time  to  put 
in  the  record  an  advertisement  cut  from  a  Canadian  paper,  showing 
the  three  ways  of  buying  farm  land  in  Canada,  and  the  returns. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  If  you  please.  Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  you  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  wish  you  would  read  it. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes ;  it  would  be  well  to  read  it.  Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  read  it  and  have  it  go  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  (reading)  : 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  OFFERS   TOU  FARM   IX   SUNNY  ALBERTA,   NEAR  EXISTING  RAILWAY 

LINES. 

The  last  chance  for  a  first  selection  of  low-priced  land  in  central  Alberta, 
near  existing  railway  lines. 

That  "  last  chance  "  reminds  me  that  the  other  day  I  was  in  one  of 
those  western  towns  and  started  up  from  the  depot,  and  the  first 
building  I  came  to  had  a  beautiful  sign  on  it  reading,  "  First  Chance 
Saloon."  After  I  passed  I  looked  back  and  the  other  side  of  the  sign 
read,  "Last  Chance  Saloon."  [Laughter.]  That  is  the  way  with 
these  fellows. 

Thousands  of  home  seekers  and  shrewd  investors  have  snapped  up  all  the 
former  tracts  offered  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  This  new  one  just  now 
opened  is  your  best  chance.  Here  you'll  find  American  neighbors— 400,000 
acres  in  this  district  were  bought  by  American  home  seekers  during  1910. 
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That  is  where  some  of  our  money  is  going.  Do  you  people  realize 
that  a  great  many  of  the  bankers  of  Iowa  two  years  ago  this  summer 
had  to  actually  close  their  doors  to  men  who  wanted  to  borrow  money 
or  get  money  in  any  way  they  could  to  take  to  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota  to  invest  in  farm  lands?  It  is  a  fact,  they  did.  They 
said,  "  You  can  not  take  that  money  out  of  this  State,"  and  the  census 
of  that  State  shows  an  actual  falling  off  in  population. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  really  think  that  when  our  forefathers 
came  over  here  they  hurt  Great  Britain  by  leaving? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  a  different  proposition  entirely.  Sena- 
tor.   Great  Britain  was  very  crowded  at  that  time. 

Senator  Williams.  Not  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  was  increasing  at  that  time. 

Senator  Williams.  It  had  about  8,000,000  population,  I  believe. 

]\Ir.  Chamberlain.  At  what  rate  per  acre  is  that? 

Senator  Williams.  I  do  not  know.  They  have  about  45,000,000 
now. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Well,  Senator,  I  will  leave  it  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  the  Senator  from  New  York,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  and  the  Senators  from  all  the  older  States 
whether  or  not  those  States  have  suffered  by  seeing  their  boys  leave 
the  farms. 

Senator  Williams.^  Suffer  in  a  sentimental  way  or  in  the  sense  of 
patriotism ;  yes.  But  while  New  Hampshire  is  not  a  very  rich  State 
agriculturally,  I  think  New  Hampshire  is  wealthier  to-day  per  capita 
than  most  States  of  the  Union,  and  it  has  experienced  a  large  emi- 
gration. 

Senator  Gallinger.  The  Avealth  has  come  from  manufacturing. 

Senator  Williams.  I  understand.  Connecticut  is  the  same;  they 
have  not  been  injured. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Our  country  has  been  injured  because  of  the 
young  people  leaving  our  farm  lands. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  read  again: 

Now  we  offer  2,000,000  additional  acres — tlie  pick  of  the  Province,  the  finest 
wheat  land  on  the  continent — where  farms  are  often  paid  for  with  one  season's 
crops — 

And  one  of  our  gentlemen  who  is  with  us  knows  of  a  specific 
instance  of  that  kind — - 

where  climate,  soil,  transportation,  and  markets  combine  to  build  fortunes  fast 
The  eyes  of  the  world  are  on  this  country.  Yet  right  here  by  the  railroad, 
among  neighbors,  where  good  roads,  schools,  and  all  sound  social  conditions  are 
established,  we  offer  you  a  farm  at  $12  to  $25  an  acre. 

Three  ways  of  buying  yoiu'  farm,  at  your  option : 

For  invostment,  one-sixth  cash,  balance  in  five  equal  annual  installments. 

Development  by  settler,  one-tenth  cash,  balance  in  nine  equal  annual  install- 
ments. 

Crop  payment  plan,  in  partnership  with  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  one-tenth 
cash,  balance  by  crop  payment — no  crop,  no  pay. 

Where  do  you  offer  that  to  the  young  men  in  this  country?  "What 
do  our  railroads  offer  to  them — or  anybody  else  ? 

Think  of  it !  Such  an  offer  of  the  choicest  of  "  The  last  best  West,"  The 
gate  is  unlocked  to  the  best  great  tract  of  virgin  land  in  sunny  Alberta.  Dis- 
tricts previously  sold  are  making  fortunes  for  American  farmers  who  realize 
that  western  Canada  is  the  future  source  of  wheat  supply  for  the  United  States. 

Write  fcjr  free  book  now. 
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First  come,  first  served;  earliest  arrival,  biggest  value,  quickest  results. 
Write  quick  for  "Alberta  Handbook,"  and  all  the  facts  about  tbis  land  of  home 
and  fortune.  Address  J.  S.  Dennis,  manager.  Alberta  land  department,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway,  334  Ninth  Avenue  west,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada. 

That  is  an  advertisement  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway,  that 
owns  7,500,000  acres  up  there  yet.  The  Canadian  Grand  Trunk 
Eailway  owns  nearly  as  much  more.  The  Canadian  Grand  Trunk 
has,  as  I  understand.  Senator,  very  large  land  grants  that  have  not 
yet  been  disposed  of  because  they  have  scarcely  gotten  possession  of 
them. 

Senator  McCumbee.  The  Canadian  Northern  has  a  great  many 
land  grants. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  know  it  has.  One  thing  more,  gentlemen, 
and  I  will  close  for  the  present,  and  I  think  for  good. 

The  farmers  have  been  consuming,  probably,  at  least  200,000,000 
bushels  of  the  crop  of  American  wheat.  Approximately  55,000,000 
or  60,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  is  used  for  seed  purposes ;  140,000,000 
bushels  of  it  have  been  consumed,  not  as  wheat,  but  as  flour  and  bran 
and  shorts,  which  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  manufac- 
turer. Now,  gentlemen,  this  proposition  is  as  follows:  We  will  let 
the  Canadian  farmer  furnish  the  American  farmer  the  wheat  from 
which  his  flour  is  made,  but  by  the  same  bill  we  will  increase  the  pro- 
tection of  the  American  miller  against  the  Canadian  miller,  both 
flours  being  made  from  Canadian  wheat,  100  per  cent  higher  than  ■a.t 
the  present  time. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  do  you  work  that  out  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  am  very  glad  the  Senator  asked  the  question. 
I  wrote  this  article  myself. 

It  takes  approximately  4i  bushels  of  wheat  to  make  a  barrel  of  flour,  and 
there  are  74  pounds  of  bran  and  middlings  left.  We  imported  from  Canada 
during  the  last  year  143,830  barrels  more  flour  and  $105,265  more  bran  and 
middlings  than  we  exported  to  Canada.  This  was  approximately  equal  to 
505,944  bushels.  We  also  imported  97,419  bushels  more  wheat  from  there  than 
we  exported;  or,  in  all,  the  equivalent  of  603,363  bushels  of  wheat  from  there 
in  excess  of  our  exportation  to  them. 

And  paid,  gentlemen,  25  cents  a  bushel  duty.  How  much  would 
have  come  in  if  this  proposed  law  had  been  in  effect?  How  much 
would  have  come  in  then,  if  600,000  bushels  came  in  and  paid  us 
25  cents  a  bushel  duty  ? 

When  wheat  is  $1  per  bushel,  flour  usually  sells  at  $5  per  barrel,  and  bran 
and  shorts  at  a  little  more  than  $20  per  ton.  When  the  American  miller  under 
the  present  duty  goes  to  Canada  and  buys  4i  bushels  of  wheat  to  make  a  barrel 
of  flour  and  74  pounds  of  bran  and  shorts,  he  pays  $1.12J  duty  on  the  wheat. 

If  the  Canadian  miller  takes  another  4^  bushels  of  wheat  and  makes  from 
it  1  barrel  of  flour  and  74  pounds  of  bran  and  shorts,  and  brings  it  to  the 
United  States  to  sell — 

Under  the  present  law,  now — 

he  must  pay  $1.25  duty  on  the  flour  and  15  cents  on  the  bran  and  middlings, 
or  a  total  of  $1.40. 

Then  under  the  present  law  the  ^Vmerican  miller  is  protected  against  the 
Candadian  miller  to  the  amount  of  27i  cents  per  barrel  of  flour — 

The  difference  between  $1.40  and  $1.12^— 

and  the  by-products,  if  both  barrels  are  made  of  Canadian  wheat.  Under  the 
proposed  treaty  he  would  be  protected  to  the  amount  of  15  cents  on  the  flour  and 
9  cents  on  the  bran  and  shorts,  or  59  cents  in  all,  an  increase  of  over  100  per 
cent. 
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Senator  La  Folo:tte.  I  should  like  to  ask  that  that  entire  article 
be  printed  in  the  record. 

(The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

[The  Dakota  Farmer,  Apr.  1,   1911.] 
The  Reciprocity  Tbeaty — How  Will  it  Affect  the  Fabmee  if  Adopted? 

SOME  believe  it  WILL  BENEFIT  HIM — SOME  BELIEVE  IT  WILL  DAMAGE  HIM— SOME 
BELIEVE  IT  WILL  DO  NEITHER — THE  FACT  BEMAINS  THAT  THE  GREAT  MAJGEITT  OF 
FARMERS  IN  THIS  SECTION  BELIEVE  THAT  THE  ADOPTION  OF  THE  TREATY  WOTUD 
PROVE    TO    BE    ALMOST    A    CALAMITY. 

The  session  of  Congress  just  adjourned,  having  failed  to  act  on  the  proposed 
reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada,  President  Taft  has  called  an  extra  session  to 
convene  April  4. 

This  proposed  treaty  has  been  much  discussed,  but  in  all  the  discussion  we 
have  failed  to  find  much  of  real  value — practically  nothing  which  would  enable 
one  who  had  not  made  a  special  study  of  the  subject  to  form  an  intelligent 
opinion  of  the  results  which  would  follow  the  adoption  of  the  treaty. 

To  give  our  readers  the  best  possible  information  we  have  compiled  the  fol- 
lowing abstract  from  the  President's  message  transmitting  the  treaty  to  Con- 
gress and  the  schedules  accompanying  it.  The  treaty  covers  many  articles, 
but  we  have  confined  this  abstract  to  those  in  which  our  readers  are  most 
vitally  interested. 

The  following  schedule  gi^-es  in  the  first  column  the  name  of  the  article ;  in 
the  second  column,  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  the  article  coming  into  this 
country ;  the  third,  the  rate  of  duty  paid  when  exporting  to  Canada ;  the  fourth, 
the  proposed  rate  each  way  if  the  treaty  is  accepted ;  the  fifth,  our  imports 
of  the  articles  from  Canada  during  the  last  fiscal  year ;  and  the  sixth,  our 
exports  to  Canada  during  the  same  period. 
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AGKICULTUBAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

We  have  grouped  these  to  save  space:  The  duty  ou  plows,  harrows,  disks, 
harvesters,  seed  drills,  mowers,  horse  rakes,  cultivators,  and  threshing  machines 
brought  into  the  United  States  nmv  is  15  pe;-  cent ;  and  soing  into  Canada  from 
the  TJnited  States  from  17.^  per  cent  to  20  per  cent.  The  duty  under  the  treaty 
would  be  15  per  cent  each  way.  .iust  the  same  as  now  on  tools  coming  into  this 
country,  but  from  2J  per  cent  to  5  per  cent  less  when  going  into  Canada.  Last 
year  we  imported  $74,618  worth  of  these  and  our  manufacturers  shipped  into 
Canada  $2,579,597  worth  of  implements.  There  is  no  reduction  on  these  imple- 
ments coming  this  way,  but  a  reduction  of  $123,052.38  in  the  amount  of  duty 
our  manufacturers  will  have  to  pay  on  the  amount  they  shipped  to  Canada  last 
year. 

The  duty  on  portable  and  traction  engines  and  horsepower  for  farm  use  now 
is  30  per  cent  coming  this  way.  20  per  cent  going  to  Canada,  and  will  be  20 
per  cent  under  the  treaty.  We  do  not  import  any  of  these,  but  exported  to 
Canada  last  year  $1,803,792  worth. 

On  hay  loaders,  potato  diggers,  hay  tedders,  feed  cutters,  grain  crushers, 
fanning  mills,  and  field  and  road  rollers  the  duty  coming  this  way  is  now  45 
per  cent ;  going  into  Canada  25  per  cent ;  and  the  treaty  rate  each  way  is  20 
per  cent.  We  do  not  import  any  of  these,  but  export  to  Canada  quite  largely 
of  each. 

CLOCKS.   WATCHES,   ETC. 

On  clocks,  watches,  and  parts  thereof  the  duty  coming  here  is  now  40  per  cent 
(average)  and  going  to  Canada  30  per  cent.  tJnder  the  treaty  it  would  be  27J 
per  cent  both  ways.  We  exported  to  Canada  last  year  $294,442  worth  of  these 
and  imported  from  there  $1,090  worth. 

SUMMARY. 

With  a  higher  duty  on  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  than  Canada  imposed, 
we  imported  from  there  $1,128,100  worth  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  only 
exported  $560,285  worth  to  them,  a  difference  of  $567,815  worth.  How  many  of 
these  animals  will  reach  our  markets  if  they  can  come  in  free? 

Of  wheat  we  imported  152,383  bushels  that  paid  a  duty  of  25  cents  per  bushel, 
and  only  exported  54,964  bushels  to  Canada  when  the  duty  charged  there  was 
only  12  cents  per  bushel.  If  the  duty  into  Canada  had  been  25  cents,  or  the 
same  as  coming  here,  how  much  would  we  have  exported?  How  much  will  we 
import  if  the  25  cents  per  bushel  duty  is  removed? 

Oats  we  imported  946,479  bushels  that  paid  a  duty  of  15  cents  per  bushel, 
while  we  only  exported  to  Canada  23,361  bushels  when  the  duty  was  only  10 
cents  per  bushel.  Remove  that  15  cents  per  bushel  duty  and  how  many  will  we 
import  and  what  will  ours  be  worth? 

Corn  is  the  grain  that  surprised  the  writer  most.  Our  import  is  small,  but 
we  did  not  before  realize  that  Canada  now  admits  it  free  of  duty.  The  farmer 
does  not  gain  anything  there.    No  new  market  is  opened  for  corn. 

Of  flaxseed,  we  last  year  with  25  cents  per  bushel  duty  imported  1,410,398 
bushels,  while  we  exported  to  Canada  less  than  2,000  when  the  duty  was  only 
10  cents  per  bushel.  How  much  will  we  import  if  that  25  cents  per  bushel  is 
removed?    What  will  flaxseed  be  worth? 

Under  the  present  law,  imposing  6  cents  per  pound  duty  against  butter  and 
cheese,  we  still  import  more  than  we  export.  What  will  happen  when  the  duty 
is  removed? 

ON   THE  OTHER   HAND. 

The  moment  the  manufacturer  touches  any  of  these  raw  products  of  the  farm 
it  becomes  protected.  The  free  list  is  so  formed  as  to  practically  never  permit 
the  freely  admitted  article  to  reach  the  real  consumer— only  the  manufacturer. 

Take  meats  and  live  animals  as  an  example.  The  packer  might  send  his 
hired  men  mto  Canada  for  a  trainload  of  cattle,  sheep,  or  hogs,  and  the  whole 
lot,  1  head  or  20  trainloads,  would  come  in  free ;  but  if  anyone  bought  a  mutton 
chop,  a  steak,  a  pail  of  lard,  a  ham,  or  a  pig's  ear  in  Canada  for  use  on  his 
table  he  would  have  to  step  up  to  the  customs  officer  and  pay  U  cents  per 
pound  duty.  ^    .         ^  ^ 

Why  is  this  necessary,  or  just?  AVith  the  present  rate  on  meats  imported 
into  Canada  from  the  United  States,  which  averages  fully  2  cents  per  pound. 
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we  exported  to  Canada  during  the  last  fiscal  year  $3,587,044  worth  of  meats 
lard,  and  tallow,  on  which  the  packers  riaid  a  duty  of  $626,355.14.  Under  the 
proposed  treaty  they  would  only  have  to  pay  on  the  same  products  $378040  8'i 
or  a  saving  of  $239,314.29.  '         ' 

■\Ve  only  imported  from  Canada  $84,704  worth,  on  which  a  duty  of  $16941 
was  collected  by  the  United  States,  and  under  the  proposed  treaty  this  would 
only  be  reduced  $4,236.  In  other  words,  the  American  packer  now  dominates 
the  Canadian  market  after  paying  an  average  of  2  cents  per  pound  duty  on 
his  product.  What  would  he  be  able  to  do  if  this  were  reduced  37i  per  cent 
as  proposed  by  this  treaty?  And  where  would  the  American  consumer  be  bene- 
fited? The  Canadian  can  not  compete  in  his  own  market.  What  hope  can  we 
have,  then,  that  he  will  be  able  to  pay  li  cents  per  pound  duty  and  compete 
here?  With  a  duty  of  from  .f2  on  a  ve:il  calf  to  $22  on  an  $80  steer,  we  still 
import  4,156  head  more  cattle  than  we  export. 

With  a  duty  of  $1.50  per  head  on  hogs,  we  import  nearly  $4,000  worth  more 
than  we  export.  With  a  duty  of  from  75  cents  on  a  lamb  to  $1.50  on  a  sheep, 
we  import  67,675  head  more  than  we  export. 

The  packer  now  kills  these,  ships  them  back  to  Canada,  pays  the  Canadian 
Government  2  cents  per  pound  duty,  or  $626,355,  and  still  does  a  business  in 
that  country  of  about  $4,000,000,  and  does  it  at  a  profit.  If  we  reduce  the 
duty  he  has  to  pay  $239,314  and  let  him  bring  his  animals  in  free,  how  much 
more  will  he  make  than  he  does  now?  And  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  him  to 
reduce  the  price  either  here  or  there.  He  has  the  Canadian  packer  whipped 
both  places  under  the  present  tariff.  A  splendid  proposal,  indeed,  for  the 
Canadian  farmer  and  the  American  packer,  but  where  do  the  Canadian  packers 
and  the  American  farmers  come  in? 

WHEAT   AND   FLOrR. 

It  takes  approximately  4*  bushels  of  wheat  to  make  a  barrel  of  flour,  and 
there  are  74  pounds  of  bran  and  middlings  left.  We  imported  from  Canada 
during  the  last  year  143,830  barrels  more  flour  and  $105,265  worth  more  bran 
and  middlings  than  we  exported  to  Canada.  This  was  approximately  equal  to 
505,944  bushels  of  wheat.  We  also  imported  97,419  bushels  more  wheat  from 
there  than  we  exported,  or  in  all,  the  equivalent  of  603,363  bushels  of  wheat 
from  there  in  excess  of  our  exportation  to  them. 

When  wheat  is  worth  $1  per  bushel  flour  usually  sells  at  $5  per  barrel  and 
bran  and  shorts  at  a  little  more  than  $20  per  ton.  When  the  American  miUer 
under  the  present'  duty  goes  to  Canada  and  buys  4J  bushels  of  wheat  to  make  a 
barrel  of  flour  and  74  pounds  of  bran  and  shorts,  he  pays  $1.12i  duty  on  the 
wheat. 

If  the  Canadian  miller  takes  another  4J  bushels  of  wheat  and  makes  from  it 
one  barrel  of  flour  and  74  pounds  of  bran  and  shorts,  and  brings  it  to  the 
United  States  to  sell,  he  must  pay  $1.25  duty  on  the  flour  and  15  cents  on  the 
bran  and  middlings,  or  a  total  of  $1.40. 

Then  under  the  present  law  the  American  miller  is  protected  against  the 
Canadian  miller  to  the  amount  of  27^  cents  per  barrel  of  flour  and  the  by- 
products, if  both  barrels  are  made  of  Canadian  wheat.  Under  the  proposed 
treaty  he  would  be  protected  to  the  amount  of  50  cents  on  the  flour  and  9 
cents  on  the  bran  and  shorts,  or  59  cents  in  all,  an  increase  of  over  100  per 
cent.  Will  this  tend  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  to  the  consumer,  or  will  it 
add  to  the  profits  of  the  miller? 

FLAXSEED. 

This  product  of  the  Northwest  is  placed  on  the  free  list.  Note  the  enormous 
importation  under  the  present  duty  of  25  cents  per  bushel.  The  duty  on  lin- 
seed oil  remains  the  same. 

LUMBER. 

Rough  lumber,  right  from  the  saw,  Is  proposed  by  the  treaty  to  be  placed  on 
the  free  list.  But  alas !  The  farmer  does  not  use  much  of  it.  To  avail  him- 
self of  the  provision  he  would  have  to  stop  his  car  in  transit,  unload,  haul 
to  a  planing  mill,  and  back  to  his  car,  and  reload  and  reshlp.  With  this  ex- 
pense and  the  cost  of  planing  it  would  be  anything  but  a  profitable  transaction. 
He  must  pay  the  duty  of  50  cents  to  $1.50  per  thousand,  according  to  how  many 
sides  he  wants  dressed. 
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The  manufacturer  shipping  in  large  quantities  to  his  own  mill  is  the  only 
man  who  could  avail  himself  of  this  provision  of  the  proposed  treaty.  It  is 
proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  on  lath  from  20  cents  to  10  cents  per  1,000  pieces, 
and  on  shingles  from  50  cents  to  30  cents  per  1.000.  This  should  result  in  a 
corresponding  reduction  by  the  retailer,  but  past  experience  indicates  that  it 
probably  would  not. 

COAL. 

The  proposed  treaty  would  save  the  American  coal  baron  $455,^6.08  per 
annum  on  his  exports  of  bituminous  coal  to  Canada,  if  they  were  the  same  as 
last  year. 

AGEICTJLTUBAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

The  American  manufacturer  now  sells  every  kind  of  tool  the  farmer  uses  in 
the  Canadian  market.  The  Canadian  manufacturer  can  not  hold  his  own  mar- 
ket under  the  present  rates,  much  less  compete  in  this  country.  It  will  be 
noted  that  there  is  no  reduction  whatever  proposed  on  the  farm  implements 
necessary  on  every  farm,  when  imported  into  this  country,  but  a  material  re- 
duction of  the  duty  on  almost  every  one  entering  Canada.  Who  does  this 
benefit? 

STUDY   THE   TABLES. 

The  above  figures  have  been  prepared  very  carefully  and  are  well  worthy 
of  careful  study  by  all  interested. 

Mr.  Chambeelaix.  That  flour  is  coming  in  under  the  present  law, 
where  the  American  miller  is  protected  to  the  extent  of  27^  cents  on 
his  product ;  and  this  bill  proposes  to  take  away  the  duty  in  favor  of 
the  farmer  and  increase  it  in  favor  of  the  miller  over  100  per  cent. 

Xow.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  told  by  high  authority  that  we  should 
favor  this  bill  because  the  farmers  up  there  are  bone  of  our  bone 
and  flesh  of  our  flesh.  I  wonder  if  the  millers  up  there  have  the 
same  kind  of  bone  and  the  same  kind  of  flesh  as  the  millers  in  this 
country.  "\Miat  is  the  reason  for  increasing  the  duty  100  per  cent 
in  favor  of  the  manufacturer  of  wheat  and  putting  the  farmer's 
wheat  on  the  free  list?  His  labor  does  not  cost  any  more  than  the 
labor  of  the  miller  here,  and  the  farm  labor  does  not  cost  any  more 
up  there  than  it  costs  here. 

This  thing  of  a  difference  of  wage  between  these  two  countries 
is  a  joke  to  anybody  who  knows  the  geography  of  the  manufacturing 
communities.  You  can  not  find  manufacturing  communities  of  ma- 
terial size,  any  number  of  them,  you  might  find  an  exception  that  are 
100  miles  from  the  international  line.  They  are  strung  all  along 
down  the  line.  Winnipeg,  how  far  is  that  from  the  line?  That  is 
about  as  far  as  you  get.  Windsor  is  just  across  the  line  a  half 
mile,  and  Walkerville  only  a  half  mile  from  the  line.  St.  Thomas, 
the  next  point,  and  London  about  30  miles  back  from  Lake  Erie; 
Hamilton  on  the  way  clown,  and  only  two  hours'  ride  from  Niagara 
Eiver,  and  Kingston,  Montreal,  Quebec,  all  right  there  close  to  the 
border  line.     Is  not  that  right.  Senator?     You  know  that  country. 

The  factories  of  that  country  are  just  at  the  door  of  our  factories, 
and  you  propose  to  maintain  the  duty  in  favor  of  our  manufacturers 
of  everything  the  farmer  uses  at  the  same  rate  it  is  now,  not  lower 
it  practically  one  cent,  except  in  a  few  instances,  and  in  every  case 
it  is  to  be  lowered  we  have  both  their  market  and  our  own,  now. 
You  propose  to  hold  the  duty  exactly  the  same  in  favor  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  those  products,  and  you  propose  to  open  the  gate  wide 
and  let  the  whole  herd  in  when  it  comes  to  the  farmer  himself. 
One-third  of  the  consumers  of  this  country,  gentlemen,  are  farmers, 
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and  if  you  take  the  farmers  who  are  actually  living  on  the  farm 
and  compute  it  you  will  make  up  that  one-third,  and  add  the  men 
who  farmed  until  they  became  crippled  and  moved  to  town  you  will 
find  40  or  45  per  cent  of  the  consumers  of  this  country  derive  their 
living  from  the  farm ;  that  is  what  they  do.  They  are  the  biggest 
bodj^  of  consumers  we  have,  and  you  propose  what?  To  give  them 
free  trade  with  the  only  competitor  on  earth  they  have,  practically, 
but  still  protect  the  manufacturer. 

Sheep — there  is  another  joke.  I  do  not  want  to  forget  that;  that  is 
funny.  It  is  true  some  sheep  would  come  here  from  some  other  coun- 
try, but  wheat  would  not  come  here  from  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  You  put  wheat,  oats,  barley — every  product  of  the  soil  on 
the  free  list.  I  spoke  of  the  sheep.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
two  propositions :  There  is  an  erroneous  notion  in  this  country  that 
because  the  great  ranges  have  been  broken  up,  and  settled  by  settlers 
to  a  very  large  extent,  the  supply  of  live  stock  for  meat  purposes, 
the  available  supply,  is  reduced.  There  never  was  a  bigger  mistake 
made,  and  I  want  to  call  your  attention,  gentlemen,  particularly  to 
the  history  of  your  own  State,  as  you  have  seen  it,  or  any  new 
country,  I  do  not  care  where  it  is,  when  the  settlers  supplant  the 
ranger  or  grazer.  Now,  I  say  the  "  actual  settler " ;  I  do  not  say 
the  homesteader — the  first  influx  of  our  people  to  the  new  land  is 
what  we  call  "  homesteaders " — school  mams,  preachers,  invalids, 
clerks — everybody  rushing  to  get  a  piece  of  land;  during  the 
period  that  they  control  the  country,  which  maybe  will  run  three  or 
four  years,  but  when  you  get  the  farmer  on  the  quarter  section  of 
land  and  the  country  i3uilt  up  with  farmers  you  increase  the  meat- 
producing  animals  from  100  to  200  per  cent. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  or  the  Senator  from  Illinois  or  any 
of  you  will  recall  the  time  of  the  stock  range  in  your  country,  and 
when  the  settler  came  and  drove  them  out  and  put  an  end  to  the  range 
condition.  There  was  then  talk  that  stock  would  go  up  because  the 
ranges  were  broken  up,  but  the  census  shows  that  live  stock  has 
increased  every  year  ever  since;  Now,  then,  we  are  needing  those 
settlers  and  trying  to  get  them  to  settle  in  our  State.  We  need  three 
times  as  many  farmers  as  we  have.  We  need  300  farmers  for  every 
one  we  have  in  our  State,  and  we  have  the  opportunity  for  them,  too; 
North  Dakota  has  the  same  thing;  Minnesota  has  opportunity  for 
four  hundred  for  every  hundred  they  have,  and  elegant  opportunities 
and  better  opportunities  than  they  have  in  Canada,  but  you  can  not 
make  some  people  believe  that  the  greenest  field  is  anywhere  except 
at  the  greatest  distance.  As  I  said  awhile  ago,  our  boys  leave  and 
go  up  there  in  spite  of  the  history  of  our  State  and  the  production 
of  the  wealth  as  disclosed  by  the  records  which  I  have  referred  to. 
But  what  I  want  to  say  is  this :  You  will  put  our  new  farmer  who 
is  coming  there  and  struggling  for  an  existence,  trying  to  keep  a  few 
cows  and  raise  a  few  calves  to  sell  to  buy  clothes  ior  his  family  and 
support  his  family  off  the  butter  from  the  cows,  by  this  bill  you  put 
him  and  all  the  rest  of  the  fanners  in  competition  with  the  new 
range  country  for  some  years  to  come,  because,  as  I  said  yesterday, 
600  or  700  or  800  miles  from  the  end  of  the  railroad  is  the  future 
agricultural  region  in  Canada,  and  that  will  be  range  country,  except 
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as  the  settler  gradually  works  up  there  and  improves  for  the  next  10 
or  15  years.  You  put  our  people  in  competition  with  that  range  con- 
dition, when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  conditions  in  this  country,  in  the 
newer  portions  of  the  State,  are  tending  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
meat-producing  animals  rather  than  decreasing.  That  is  an  economic 
condition.     I  will  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  I  believe  it  is  all  wrong. 

I  said  something  a  while  ago  about  the  sheep.  I  was  quite  amused 
at  the  North  Dakota  antireciprocity  meeting,  when  I  was  up  there, 
by  some  of  the  speeches  that  Avere  made.  They  finally  got  around  to 
the  sheep  proposition.  I  remember,  a  good  many  years  ago,  when  a 
good  man  was  unfortunate  enough  to  probably  make  a,  mistake  in 
some  particulars  in  regulating  the  tariff.  Out  West  we  used  to  say 
that  "  Grover  Cleveland  could  not  look  a  sheep  in  the  face."  [Laugh- 
ter.] Now,  this  proposed  bill  goes  him  ten  better.  You  retain  the 
enormous  duty  on  wool,  you  retain  the  enormous  duty  on  wool  prod- 
ucts, but  the  packer  can  go  up  there  and  buy  100,000  sheep,  as  he 
did  last  year,  or  a  milhon  sheep,  if  he  sees  fit,  and  he  can  bring  in 
6  pounds  of  wool  free  of  duty  on  the  back  of  everyone  of  them. 
Wliat  does  that  mean?  Wool  is  higher  here  than  it  is  in  Canada. 
I  can  not  give  you  the  figures,  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  it  is, 
because  it  competes  there  with  the  Argentine  and  the  New  Zealand 
wool.  What  is  the  result?  I  live  on  this  side  of  the  line;  I  have 
500  sheep  to  sell.  My  sheep  are  worth  5  cents  a  pound.  It  is  winter 
time,  or  the  late  fall  or  the  spring,  and  they  have  wool  on  their  backs. 
The  wool  on  their  backs  is  worth  in  this  market  20  or  30  cents  a 
pound,  if  you  please. 

The  Senator,  we  will  say,  lives  across  the  line  in  Canada.  We  can 
step  out  of  one  door  into  the  other,  but  that  little  imaginary  line  is 
between  us,  and  he  has  500  sheep  to  sell,  and  his  sheep  are  worth  5 
cents  a  pound,  body  weight,  but  the  wool  on  their  backs  is  only  worth 
12  cents  a  pound,  because  of  duty  over  here.  If  he  clips  them  and 
sells  the  wool  in  his  own  dooryard  it  is  only  worth  12  cents.  The 
packer  comes  up  there.  Whose  sheep  will  he  buy,  will  you  tell  me? 
He  will  buy  his,  because  he  can  bring  that  wool  in  free,  and  he  can 
make  money  by  underselling  me  on  my  sheep  50  or  60  or  70  cents 
a  head,  simply  because  he  can  snake  his  wool  in  free  if  he  brings  it 
in  on  the  sheep's  back. 

Senator  Williams.  If  the  customs  board  will  allow  that. 

Mr.  Chambeklain.  The  customhouse  people  can  not  help  it  if 
they  bring  it  in  on  the  sheep's  back.  They  will  bring  it  in  in  spite 
of  you ;  you  can  not  stop  them. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  something  else.  Senator.  The  packer 
goes  to  Canada,  and  he  buys  a  trainload  of  hogs  to  kill  over  here. 
They  have  good  bacon  hogs  over  there,  if  you  can  buy  them — steers, 
or  anything  else;  we  will  call  it  hogs.  He  sends  Pat  down  to  bring 
the  trainload  of  hogs  over.  They  get  to  the  line  and  the  trainload 
of  hogs  comes  through  free;  but  if  a  customhouse  official  catches 
Pat  with  a  pig's  ear  in  his  pocket  he  will  have  to  pay  duty  or  go  to 
jail,  because  the  ear  was  cut  off  of  the  pig.  It  was  detached  from 
the  "  squeal "  of  the  hog,  like  a  railroad  coupon  ticket,  "  void  if  de- 
tached."   Is  that  fair  distinction  ?     [Laughter.] 

Senator  Williams.  I  think  it  rather  a  humorous  one,  and  I  do 
not  think  you  really  intended  it. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  is  absolutely  true.  The  value  of  the  pig's 
ear  may  be  a  little  small,  but  if  he  had  a  piece  of  bacon  worth  $1.50 
he  would  have  to  pay  for  that. 

Senator  Williams.  As  to  the  pig's  ear,  there  may  be.  other  things 
full  of  absurdity. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  proposition  is  no  more  absurd  than  the 
bill,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  an  opinion. 

Senator  Wnj^iAMS.  You  did  not  understand.  I  would  not  have 
been  so  discourteous.  I  mean  that  the  tariff  law  was  full  of  ab- 
surdities, so  that  there  may  be  a  duty  even  on  pig's  ears. 

"Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  is  it  your  wish  to  go  on? 

Mr.  Ciia:viberlain.  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to. 

Senator  McCujiber.  I  want  to  ask  you  some  more  questions. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  will  remain  then.  Senator.  I  would  rather 
not.  I  thank  the  committee  for  the  very  courteous  consideration  of 
what  I  have  said. 

Senator  CRAA\'roRD.  j\Ir.  Chairman,  we  have  eeveral  gentlemen  here 
who  come  right  directly  from  their  farms.  I  am  glad  to  present 
several  of  these  people.  They  are  actual  farmers.  They  come  on 
their  own  initiative,  pay  their  own  expenses,  and  because  of  their 
intense  earnestness  in  this  matter,  and  their  feeling  of  apprehension 
in  regard  to  its  effect. 

Mr.  E.  J.  jNIather,  of  Groton,  S.  Dak.,  has  been  in  that  country 
ever  since  the  first  settlement  some  31  years  ago.  He  came  there  as 
a  pioneer  and  was  an  entryman — took  up  a  homestead  and  I  think 
has  that  identical  homestead  yet.  He  was  there  during  all  these 
years  engaged  in  farming,  and  he  wants  to  say  just  a  word  to  the 
committee  for  perhaps  five  minutes. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  E,  J.  MATHER,  OF  GROTON,  S.  DAK. 

Mr.  Mather.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  full  name  is  Edwin  Jones  Mather, 
and  I  come  from  Groton,  Brown  County,  S.  Dak.  I  wish  to  say  to 
this  committee  that  I  was  appointed  to  represent  a  portion  of  my 
county  before  this  committee  in  their  protest  against  this  proposed 
pact  that  you  have  under  consideration ;  and,  while  I  had  in  mind  a 
very  earnest  plea  to  present  as  an  argument,  since  arriving  in 
your  city  I  have  been  listening  to  the  different  people  who  have 
testified  before  you,  and  I  feel  that  the  thunder  of  my_  argu- 
ment has  been  presented  in  different  ways,  and  I  have  decided  to 
take  up  a  different  thread  of  presenting  my  plea.  It  will  be  in  the 
form  of  an  earnest  request  and  admonition  that  each  member  of  this 
committee  will  view  earnestly  and  honestly  the  findings  of  the  evi- 
dence that  is  being  presented  to  you  before  you  pledge  your  deci- 
sion. Now,  I  do  not  wish  to  presume  to  give  you  advice;  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  so  understood.  I  do  desire  that  you  will  give  it  the  at- 
tention that  we  farmers  of  the  Northwest  think  it  deserves.  It  might 
be  putting  it  strong  to  insinuate  to  you  that  it  is  considered  as  noth- 
ing but  an  affront  when  it  is  so  strongly  urged  upon  you  to  agree  with 
the  Executive.  When  he  endeavors  to  assure  us  farmers  that  we  will 
in  no  wise  be  injured  by  it,  we  can  not  but  firmly  believe  he  is 
mistaken.  They  claim  that  it  is  an  entering  wedge,  but  I  assure  you, 
in  the  language  of  our  illustrious  martyred  President,  who  received 
and  still  continues  to  be  called  the  "  rail  splitter,  if  any  of  you 
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know  anything  of  what  an  ''  entering  wedge  "  will  do  sometimes, 
you  will  know  that  it  does  not  always  go  in  farther,  even  though 
the  blows  are  earnest  and  rapid;  they  fly  back  and  rebound,  and 
we  feel  that  this  entering  wedge  will  possibly  rebound  to  our  detri- 
ment. 

I  will  not  enlarge  upon  anything  that  has  been  said,  because  the 
ground  has  been  gone  over  by  our  professor,  who  has  addressed 
you  in  an  argumentative  way,  but  there  are  many  things  that  I 
would  like  to  say  in  admonition  further,  but  I  will  leave  it  to  others 
who  will  follow  me. 

In  the  matter  of  being  an  example  of  a  pioneer,  my  parents  were 
born  and  raised  in  Claremont,  X.  H.,  and  emigrated  to  Wisconsin 
in  1845.  I  was  raised  in  "\"\'isconsin  until  23  years  old,  and  then 
emigrated  to  South  Dakota  and  took  up  a  homestead,  and  have  lived 
on  my  homestead  since.  I  have  struggled  and  worked  as  other 
farmers  and  neighbors  have  worked.  I  only  had  a  common-school 
education  to  assist  my  mental  effort.  I  reared  a  family,  and  they 
are  commencing  to  go  out — three  daughters  and  a  son.  The  son, 
through  my  example,  I  expect,  and  what  education  I  have  been 
able  to  give  him,  has  selected  agriculture  as  his  vocation.  Now,  if  he 
is  to  be  thrown  into  competition  with  the  wearer  of  the  muskrat 
hat  in  the  winter  and  the  barefooted  man  in  the  summer  in  raising 
this  wheat  in  Canada,  I  think  it  will  not  be  very  much  of  an  induce- 
ment to  him  to  continue  on  the  farm.  I  could  follow  out  this  line 
of  thought,  but  each  individual  of  you  will  catch  the  trend  of  it,  I 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  egotistical  nor  do  I  care  to  give  an  inventory 
of  my  possessions,  but  the  question  was  raised  this  morning  here  in 
the  inquiry  as  to  what  produced  the  increase  in  the  value  of  our  land. 
I  think  our  professor  answered  that  very  clearly ;  yet  I  wish  to  bring 
out  this :  That  when  our  lands  first  commenced  to  increase  in  value, 
about  12  years  ago — that  is,  the  selling  value,  not  the  productive 
value — I  do  not  claim  they  have  increased  in  productive  value,  neither 
are  they  decreasing  in  it ;  they  seem  to  be  about  normal,  under  the  same 
conditions  of  weather  and  the  same  condition  of  tillage.  They  dci 
not  seem  to  deteriorate.  We  feel  that  we  have  a  very  rich  subsoil. 
Of  course  it  varies  some,  as  in  any  other  State,  but  our  particular 
locality  has  a  very  rich  subsoil  and  good,  deep  soil.  Under  good  con- 
ditions and  good,  favorable  climatic  conditions  we  are  normal  to-day, 
as  compared  with  25  or  30  years  ago.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
apparent  depreciation  in  that  regard.  But  about  the  time  our  lands 
commenced  to  increase,  10  years  ago,  in  their  selling  value — and  I 
think  our  professor  answered  that  question — that  where  those  Illi- 
nois farmers  could  sell  their  land  for  $150  at  that  time  and  $175  an 
acre  they  have  come  up  to  our  State  and  bought  our  lands.  It  started 
at  $15  an  acre  and  $20  an  acre,  and  they  came  there  by  carloads  and 
snapped  it  up  like  we  would  snap  up  warm  biscuits  and  maple  sirup 
with  a  hungry  appetite.  But  our  farmers  did  not  have  any  more 
money  to  buy  our  lumber  and  pay  for  our  improvements  or  to  send 
our  children  to  school  than  they  had  before.  The  only  way  we  could 
get  any  more  money  than  we  were  having  would  be  to  sell  that  land, 
and  those  who  sold  their  lands  made  the  mistake.  Those  who  held 
onto  their  land  have  still  got  it,  because,  as  our  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  said,  when  the  son  came  to  buy  that  land  again  he  would  feel 
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the  loss  that  his  parent  had  when  he  had  sold  the  land  at  an  ad- 
vanced value.     You  get  the  idea,  Mr.  Senator  from  Mississippi  ? 

Senator  Williams.  It  seems  to  me  if  the  family  got  the  land  onc6 
they  would  still  have  it.     They  would  not  have  to  buy  it  over  again. 

Mr.  Mather.  But  if  you 

Senator  McCumber.  It  might  be  the  case  that  there  was  only  one 
in  the  family,  but  generally  there  were  more. 

Senator  Williams.  What  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  It  might  be  the  case  if  there  was  only  one  in  the 
family,  but  generally  there  were  more,  and  one  farm  would  not  do 
for  the  whole  family. 

Senator  Williams.  That  would  not  be  the  case  to  the  extent  the 
land  would  not  answer  the  next  generation's  purposes. 

Mr.  Mather.  So  far  as  the  cost  of  producing  the  acre  of  wheat  is 
concerned,  I  think  that  the  figures  that  have  been  arrived  at  by  the 
department  are,  in  my  experience,  practically  correct.  They  can  be 
varied  slightly  by  increased  capacity,  by  allowing  a  man  to  drive  a 
wider  gauge  machinery  in  that  way,  but  the  reduction  is  very  imma- 
terial. I  think  all  the  testimony  I  have  heard  since  I  have  been  here 
has  been  honest,  and  we  simply  stand  here,  as  representatives  of  our 
section  of  the  country,  and  protest  against  a  measure  that  we  think  is 
not  equitable;  and  I  do  not  think  politics  should  enter  into  this 
question  at  all — the  play  of  politics.  It  may  be  amusing  to  some  of 
you  to  know  that  I  have  been  loyal  to  the  Democratic  Party  during 
all  these  years  and  that  investigation  of  the  measure,  so  far  as  the 
protective  feature  or  the  free-trade  feature  of  it  is  concerned,  does 
not  enter  into  my  thoughts  of  it  at  all.     It  is  a  matter  of  equity. 

I,  as  a  Democrat,  would  be  glad  and  willing  to  take  my  chances 
with  the  manufacturer  if  he  Avas  placed  on  the  same  basis  that  I 
am.  either  way — either  for  protection  or  otherwise — and  I  was  raised 
under  protection;  my  family  has  been  raised  under  protection;  and 
we  have  had  from  time  to  time  the  different  phases  of  it,  and  I  am 
not  particularly  alarmed  about  it  now.  Theoretically,  I  have  always 
contended  that  for  "  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  "  prob- 
ably the  free-trade  argument  had  the  better  of  it.  Now,  under  this 
phase  of  it.  I  do  not  think  it  should  enter  into  it  either  way.  That 
is  the  way  I  look  at  it. 

If  there  is  any  question  that  any  member  of  the  committee  desires 
to  ask  me,  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  it. 

Senator  Lodge.  How  much  land  do  you  farm? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  farm  personally  something  like  1,500  acres — that  is, 
that  I  have  supervision  of.  I  farm  personally  something  like  1,100 
acres  and  farm  out  400  acres,  making  a  total  of  1,500  acres  under 
cultivation. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  further  question,  the  committee  will 
hear  the  next  gentleman. 

Senator  Crawford.  Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  us  who  have  Iniown  him 
for  years  were  very  much  pleased  to  know  that  Mr.  Krueger,  an  old 
settler  in  South  Dakota,  who  has  been  identified  with  it  during  his 
entire  life,  I  think,  as  an  actual  farmer,  accompanied  the  delegation 
here,  and  personally  it  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  present  Mr.  Krueger  to  the  committee.  He  will  make 
a  few  remarks  upon  this  subject. 
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STATEMENT  OF  AUGUST  W.  KRUEGER,  OF  GROTON,  BROWN 
COUNTY,  S.  DAK. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement,  Mr.  Krue- 
ger. 

Mr.  Keuegee.  Gentlemen,  I  came  to  this  countrj'  41  years  ago  from 
Germany  and  landed  in  Wisconsin.  From  there  I  heard  of  the  fertile 
wheat  regions  in  Minnesota,  and  I  "went  there.  I  stayed  there  from 
1869  mitil  1880.  I  was  very  fond  of  raising  wheat,  the  staff  of  life ; 
to  have  the  privilege  of  saying  that  I  lived  where  it  was  produced  to 
a  greater  extent  than  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  But  I  heard 
there  of  the  famous  Red  River  Valley  of  the  North;  that  it  raised 
more  grain :  so  in  1880  I  went  there  and  worked  on  what  is  known  as 
the  large  Dalrymple  farms.  From  there  I  heard  about  the  James 
River  Valley,  and  I  went  and  took  up  my  homestead  and  tree  claims, 
and  have  lived  and  farmed  there  on  it  ever  since,  and  I  must  say  that 
as  long  as  I  have  lived  there  never  have  I  seen  my  neighbors  on  ad- 
joining farms  and  in  adjoining  counties — and,  for  that  matter,  busi- 
ness men — take  such  an  interest  in  this  present  move  of  reciprocity. 
Yes,  the  more  our  farmers  get  acquainted  with  it,  as  well  as  business 
men,  stronger  and  stronger  the  opposition  to  it  grows,  until  to-day  it 
is  practically  unanimous.    That  is  the  reason  we  were  sent  here. 

Now,  we  are  asked  to  come  in  competition  in  the  raising  of  wheat 
with  our  neighbors  in  Canada.  I  am  somewhat  acquainted  with  the 
raising  of  wheat  in  Canada;  as  well  as  in  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota, 
and,  while  I  think  of  it,  it  is  said  that  we  should  love  our  neighbors 
as  we  do  ourselves — or  our  fellow  farmers;  that  they  were  blood  of 
our  blood,  flesh  of  our  flesh.  I  think  perhaps  that  it  is  all  right 
that  it  should  be  that  way.  But  never,  gentlemen,  haA-e  I  seen  it  said 
that  we  should  love  our  neighbors  better  than  ourselves,  and  by 
extending  this  proposition  to  Canada  to  import  their  wheat  free  of 
duty  it  Avould  mean  ruination  to  us  on  this  side  of  the  line.  I  have 
seeii  farms  there,  half  sections,  that  produced  35,  yes,  and  adjoining, 
45  bushels  to  the  acre,  respectively — full  half  sections.  An  older  man 
who  lived  not  far  from  me,  a  neighbor,  bought  a  section  of  land.  It 
was  put  into  wheat.  He  bought  the  whole  section  for  $25  an  acre, 
but  it  was  not  all  wheat.  Then  the  farmer  proposed  a  bargain  to 
ine.  I  could  not  see  the  bargain,  so  a  friend  of  mine  took  it,  and 
when  fall  came  on  it  was  seeded ;  they  had  to  seed  it  and  put  it  into 
shape.  All  the  buver  had  to  do  was  to  harvest  and  pay  them  $25  an  acre, 
but  when  fall  came  he  hired  a  harvester  and  thrashed  and  hauled  it 
to  market ;  paid  for  the  farm  and  had  money  left.  He  immediately 
went  to  work  and  bought  some  more  land  there.  I  have  seen  farmers 
and  talked  with  them  from  South  Dakota,  from  the  best  gram 
'•egions  in  South  Dakota,  and  from  Minnesota,  where  they  have  the 
best  wheat  fields,  and  asked  those  that  had  left  there  three  or  four 
years  before  how  they  found  that  country  in  comparison  with  those 
best  wheat  States,  and  they  told  me  without  exception  that,  notwith- 
standing that  wheat  was  from  10  to  15  cents  lower,  they  could  make 
more  money  because  of  farming  it  on  a  much  larger  scale. 

^Vh\.  gentlemen,  their  soil  is  rich;  their  fields  are  large;  they  do 
not  farm  like  Ave  used  to  in  Minnesota.  "We  went  them  better  and 
farmed  on  a  large  scale  in  the  Dakotas,  but  they  are  going  us  much 
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better  in  farming  on  a  larger  and  cheaper  scale  in  Alberta  and  Sas- 
katchewan. You  must  remember  that  the  whole  country  is  under- 
laid with  coal.  They  will  go  to  woric  and  break  up  whole  sections 
some  of  them,  in  strips  of  2  miles  long,  and  break  up  as  much  as  500 
acres  in  a  season,  and  then  go  to  work  and  two  men  put  it  in  with 
machinery,  take  it  off,  and  break  about  500  acres  more.  I  think  that 
their  raising  wheat  will  not  cost  them  one-half  of  what  it  will  cost  us 
and,  consequently,  we  can  not  compete  with  them. 

Now,  as  to  their  ability  to  raise  grain,  let  us  take  it,  for  instance 
that  when  you  leave  Portal  to  go  toward  the  mountains,  a  distance 
of  600  miles.  It  can  all  be  broken  up  and  put  into  wheat,  and  from  the 
Montana  line  up  north  about  600  or  600  miles,  which  would  enable 
them  to  raise  not  only  millions  but  billions  of  bushels  of  wheat.  So  I 
say  that  it  would  be  to  our  detriment  if  they  should  be  allowed  to 
do  so.  While  I  was  there  I  overheard  them  talking  about  the  mat- 
ter. One  farmer  said,  "  If  this  reciprocity  bill  passes,  what  a  great 
thing  it  would  be  for  us."  Another  said,  "  That  is  so  good  that  it 
can  scarcely  be  true."  One  of  them  said,  "  If  it  was  a  Democratic 
administration,  the  Eepublicans  might  go  to  work  and  knock  it  out." 
But  this,  gentlemen,  is  a  RejDublican  administration,  ifr.  Taft  pro- 
posed it,  and  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell  is  that  they  have  run  to 
the  end  of  their  rope. 

Think  of  it !  Ninety  millions  of  people,  and  it  is  a  case  where  thoy 
have  to  come  to  us  for  wheat. 

The  question  is,  If  we  should  pass  it,  what  effect  will  it  have  on 
immigration?  They  will  tell  the  immigrants  that  the  United  States 
can  not  support  their  people  any  more.  Not  only  will  it  take  aw;iy 
the  industrious  farmers  with  capital  and  have  them  invest  in  Al- 
berta— oh,  no — but  it  will  also  tend  toward  the  taking  of  immigrants 
from  Germany,  Scandinavia,  and  from  the  British  Isles,  and  lliey 
will  tell  them:  "  See  here,  you  farmers  have  got  to  come  here;  you 
have  got  to  invest  here.  They  can  not  give  you  as  good  chances." 
What  could  we  say  in  return  to  the  immigrants  ?  The  better  classes 
will  surely  go  there. 

I  have  been  thinking  that  perhaps  as  long  as  we  supported  protec- 
tion the  way  we  have  so  loyally  that  it  would  be  a  good  policy  to  pro- 
tect the  farmer,  for  I  believe  if  you  cripple  the  farmer  you  cripple 
the  Nation.  That  great  statesman  of  Germany  (Bismarck)  who 
made  Germany,  when  they  wanted  to  put  bread  on  the  free  list,  said 
that  the  farmer  was  the  foundation  of  a  nation,  and  they  have  pros- 
pered with  all  of  their  people,  and  I  believe  no  nation  has  done  better, 
and  I  say  that  I  think  we  should  protect  our  home  industry  and  live 
up  to  the  expression  "America  for  Americans." 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  more  to  say.  I  thank  you, 
gentlemen. 

Senator  Crawfobd.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  present  another  ac- 
tual farmer,  and  an  old  resident,  who  has  a  word  to  say,  and  who 
has  come  here  to  protest  against  the  enactment  of  this  pact  into  a  law. 
I  now  present  Mr.  O.  W.  Cochran,  of  Ipswich,  S.  Dak. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  0.  W.  COCHRAN,  OF  IPSWICH,  S.  DAK, 

The  Chairmax.  Please 'state  j^our  name  and  occupation. 
Mr.  Cochran.  My  name  is  O.  W.  Cochran ;  I  am  engaged  in  farm- 
ing. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  enter  a  protest  in  behalf 
of  the  farmers  of  South  Dakota  with  regard  to  the  Canadian  reci- 
procity treaty.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  has  ever  been  any  pro- 
posed taritf  legislation  that  has  cut  so  deep  at  the  farmer  as  this  pro- 
posed treaty  which  you  are  now  discussing,  and  I  have  talked  with 
a  great  many  farmers  of  late — in  fact,  it  is  the  one  topic  which  is 
talked  about  at  the  present  time.  An  old  settler  of  our  county  who 
is  one  of  the  largest  farmers  there,  told  me  the  day  before  I  left  home 
that  he  had  beeii  in  that  part  of  the  State  about  -28  years  and  never, 
during  the  dry  time,  during  the  times  we  had  extremely  hard  times^ 
and  during  the  discouraging  times  of  the  pioneer  days,  had  he  ever 
been  so  discouraged  in  farming  as  he  was  at  the  present  time;  he 
had  always  been  a  strong  supporter  of  a  protective  tariff;  he  had 
always  contributed,  and  he  thought  largely,  toward  the  tariff  in  the 
matter  of  buying  machinery,  etc.,  and  you  must  consider  that  the 
South  Dakota  farmer  is  a  large  consumer.  He  buys  a  great  deal  of 
manufactured  articles — a  great  deal  more  so,  perhaps,  than  you  eastern 
people  comprehend.  It  takes  a  great  deal  more  machinery  to  run  a 
western  farm  than  it  does  an  eastern  farm.  You  can  not  put  in 
500  or  600  or  1,000  acres  of  wheat  and  harvest  it  with  hoe  and  a  one- 
horse  culti^'ator,  but  you  are  required  to  use  advanced  machinery. 
People  to-day  are  paying  as  high  as  $3,000  for  plows  and  equipment 
to  pull  those  plows  in  the  farming  in  the  West,  and  they  do  not  be- 
lieve that  when  they  pay  a  large  protective  duty  on  those  things  it  is 
right  that  they  shall  buy  on  a  protective  market  and  sell  their  product 
upon  a  free-trade  market. 

As  regards  producing  agricultural  products  cheaper  in  Canada 
than  they  do  in  the  agricultural  States  of  this  Union,  we  believe  that 
there  is  no  better  evidence  than  the  fact  that  so  many  of  our  farmers 
are  leaving  our  best  agricultural  States  and  going  into  Canada  to 
make  their  homes.  It  is  not  because  the  Canadian  Government  is  a 
better  Government.  It  is  not  because  they  have  more  liberty  there. 
It  is  not  because  of  any  dissatisfaction.  It  is  not  because  of  a  better 
climate,  but  there  must  be  some  reason  for  their  doing  this,  and  we  can 
attribute  it  to  no  other  reason,  and  we  know  of  no  other  reason,  than 
that  there  is  an  advantage  offered  in  agricultural  pursuits.  They 
leave  those  States  just  the  same  as  they  leave  the  States  in  the  East 
and  go  West. 

Now,  for  the  last  two  years  there  have  been  a  great  many  people 
from  the  Eastern  States  who  have  gone  into  the  Dakotas  and  Minne- 
sota and  bought  land.  They  have  bought  on  comparatively  small 
payments.  We  will  say  that  they  have  bought  the  cheaper  lands. 
tVe  will  say  that  the  lands  are  worth  $25  an  acre,  and  when  a  young 
man  succeeds  in  accumulating  $1,000  he  goes  into  one  of  those  States 
and  buys  land  that  is  worth  $25  an  acre.  He  can  make  payments  on 
it  at  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  the  land  and  he  still  owes  for  three- 
fourths  of  the  land,  and  we  believe  that  this  treaty,  if  enacted,  will 
reduce  the  price  of  his  land  25  per  cent.  If  it  reduces  the  price  of 
his  land  25  per  cent,  what  have  you  done?  You  have  simply  taken 
away  every  dollar  in  the  world  that  he  had.  I  believe  that  is  just 
what  this  treaty  will  amount  to. 

Furthermore,  we  can  see  no  reason  for  it  just  at  the  present  time. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  fault  of  our  ability  to  comprehend  the  situation,  but 
less  than  two  years  ago  there  was  a    tariff  law  enacted,  and  at  that 
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time  the  West  asked  for  some  reductions  in  such  things  as  they  con- 
sumed, but  got  none,  and  when  that  tariff  bill  was  signed  the'  papers 
came  out  and  said  that  the  President  said  it  Avas  the  best  tariil  bill 
that  was  ever  enacted.  Why  is  it  that  within  less  than  two  years  you 
want  to  uproot  the  whole  thing  and  place  the  United  States  in  a 
state  of  uneasiness?  I  would  like  an  explanation  of  that,  and  I 
thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  attention. 

Senator  Ceawfoed.  I  want,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  have  the  committee 
hear  a  word  from  Mr.  Otto  Johnson,  another  actual  farmer  engaged 
in  that  business  in  South  Dakota. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  OTTO  JOHNSON,  OF  REDFIEID,  S.  DAK. 

The  Chaieman.  You  may  state  your  full  name  and  place  of  resi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Johnson.  My  name  is  Otto  Johnson;  I  live  at  Redfield 
S.  Dak. 

The  Chaieman.  The  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  you,  and  you 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  are,  as  you  understand,  all  here  to  protest 
against  this  reciprocity  bill.  Of  course,  the  points  have  been  pretty 
well  covered,  but  the  sentiment  among  us  where  I  live  is  very  much 
against  it. 

I  wrote  to  our  Senator,  Mr.  Crawford,  a  letter  which,  I  think,  had 
from  152  to  252  names  on  it ;  about  the  4th  or  5th  of  March,  I  think 
it  was.  I  took  the  people  as  I  came  to  them,  and  had  them  read  the 
letter,  and  I  told  them  if  they  had  not  studied  the  bill  not  to  sign  it; 
and  of  all  the  people  I  only  found  five  who  were  against  it. 

Senator  Ceawfoed.  You  mean  only  five  who  were  for  it? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir;  I  mean  for  the  bill  and  against  the  farmer. 
But  I  believe  the  sentiment  is  growing  stronger,  so  if  I  come  around 
with  a  letter  at  the  present  time  I  believe  that  less  than  the  five  would 
be  for  it. 

Now,  it  has  been  stated  before,  I  think,  that  it  is  not  an  honest  bill 
in  any  way  whatever  when  they  expect  us,  when  we  sell  what  we  have 
produced,  to  sell  it  in  open  market,  and  what  we  buy  we  buy  in  a 
protected  market.  Now,  with  regard  to  flour.  There  is,  I  guess, 
about  11  cents  difference  if  we  want  the  Canadian  flour,  but  Mr.  Taft 
pays  the  trust  mnst  be  protected,  etc.  And  so  with  the  stock  on  the 
hoof  and  the  finished  product.  All  the  way  what  we  have  to  sell  is 
to  be  free  and  the  trust  must  be  protected  in  every  other  form  ex- 
cept in  respect  to  the  paper  business,  and  I  do  not  think  that  if  the 
Senate  votes  conscientiously  on  this  point  that  we  have  any  fear, 
so  far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned.    I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Senator  Ceawfoed.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Simmons,  a  gentleman 
whom  I  wish  now  to  present,  is  a  business  man  and  an  extensive  land- 
owner, and  during  part  of  his  long  residence  in  South  Dakota  he 
has  been  engaged  in  actual  farming.  I  think  Mr.  Simmons  can 
contribute  something  substantial  to  the  discussion  in  behalf  of  our 
people  and  I  wish  to  present  him  to  the  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  C.  SIMMONS,  OF  ABERDEEN,  S.  DAK. 

The  Chaieman.  What  is  your  present  occupation? 
Mr.  Simmons.  I  will  state  that  I  have  lived  in  South  Dakota  for 
29  years,  and  for  25  years  of  that  time  I  was  engaged  in  the  banking 
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business,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  time  in  agriculture — all  the 
time  as  a  landlord,  and  10  years  as  an  actual  operator.  I  haA'e  been 
engaged  in  the  bank  in  an  executive  way  for  the  last  three  years. 
I  am  now  farming. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  plroceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Simmons.  The  professor  yesterday  touched  upon  the  point 
as  to  what  effect  the  great  immigration  movement  of  the  early 
eighties,  into  the  West  and  Northwest,  had  upon  the  western  farmer, 
both  as  to  what  he  produced  and  the  value  of  his  land.  I  wish  to 
refer  to  what  effect  that  movement  had  upon  the  people  who  were 
largely  responsible  for  it. 

The  immigration  movement  into  the  West  and  Northwest  in  the 
early  eighties  was  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  character  and  volume 
which  had  taken  place  for  many  years  in  the  country,  and  it  brought 
about  a  condition  in  economic  affairs  that  was  not  expected.  They 
found  soon  thereafter  that  they  were  running  counter  to  the  great 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  When  I  went  into  that  country  in  1882 
wheat  in  Minneapolis  was  selling  in  excess  of  $1  a  bushel.  After  we 
had  been  there  a  few  years,  and  had  developed  the  country  and 
thrown  our  produce  onto  the  market,  in  addition  to  what  was  already 
being  raised,  we  found  we  had  overproduced,  and  in  the  last  eighties 
and  early  nineties  we  found  that  we  had  a  very  low  market  for  every- 
thing that  the  farmers  in  the  Northwest  had  to  sell.  We  sold  oats 
at  10  cents ;  barley  at  18  cents ;  wheat  went  to  40  cents ;  flax,  65  cents ; 
and  the  farmers  in  the  corn-growing  country  burnt  their  corn  because 
they  could  not  find  a  market  for  it.  Good  horses  sold  at  from  $40 
to  $50;  good  cows  at  from  $7  to  $10;  good  steers  at  $1.50  per  100; 
hogs,  $1.50  per  100 ;  and  sheep,  $1  a  head ;  not  living  wages ;  not  the 
cost  of  production. 

The  farmer  in  his  distress  cried  out  and  asked  the  leaders  what  was 
the  matter.  Our  statesmen  and  those  leaders  on  economic  questions 
told  us  we  had  simply  violated  the  law  of  supply  and  demand;  that 
we  had  overproduced ;  and  that  we  could  not  expect  any  remedy  un- 
less one  or  two  things  took  place — reduce  the  volume  of  production 
or  wait  until  consumption  grew  apace  with  overproduction. 

In  this  condition  of  affairs  we  raised  our  voice  and  wailed  out 
that  while  we  were  getting  little  for  our  products  we  were  still  com- 
pelled to  paj^  high  prices  for  what  we  purchased  in  a  protected 
market,  and  asked  that  as  to  those  articles  that  we  produced  the 
duty  be  reduced.  Then  our  statesmen  and  leaders  stepped  in  and 
said:  "No;  you  must  not  ask  for  that.  Your  only  salvation  is  to 
stay  by  the  protected  principle  built  over  the  manufacturing  and 
milling  interests,  and  thereby  increase  the  volume  of  the  consumers." 
We  accepted  that  doctrine  and  we  followed  the  leaders  in  that  theory, 
and  I  think  and  say  now  that  it  was  right ;  that  if  the  logical  end 
of  it  came  out  our  volume,  our  scope  of  market  would  increase,  the 
number  of  consumers  would  increase,  and  also  consumption,  and  over- 
take production. 

Now,  that  is  true  in  our  section  of  the  country,  and  it  is  equally 
true  with  the  farming  interests  all  over  the  country.  Then  the 
farmer  came  into  his  own,  and  for  the  last  few  years  the  farms  of 
this  country  have  prospered,  and  with  the  prosperity  that  came 
to  the  farmer  likewise  it  has  come  to  the  artisan  and  to  the  nian 
who  lives  in  the  congested  milling,  producing,  and  manufacturing 
centers. 
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But  now,  after  having  followed  that  very  advice,  following  the 
leadership  of  the  men  who  advocated  the  protective  principle,  like  a 
clap  of  thunder  out  of  a  clear  sky  comes  this  measure  that  seeks  to 
take  away  from  the  farmer  every  bit  of  his  protection,  except  the 
single  item  of  wool,  and  I  understand  tTiat  there  is  a  measure  pending 
to  put  that  on  the  free  list.  In  justice,  in  fairness,  it  is  not  right 
and  as  a  business  proposition,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  radically  wrong. 

Notwithstanding  I  represent  and  come  from  a  farming  country 
where  all  of  my  interests  in  this  world  are  wrapped  up  in  the  farm- 
ing industry,  I  have  this  to  say  to  you  gentlemen,  even  though  I 
stand  alone,  that  my  judgment  dictates  to  me  that  if  you  are  bound 
to  have  an  experiment  of  some  kind  in  this  reciprocity  proposition, 
if  you  want  to  try  it  as  an  experimenj;  and  you  are  bound  to  include 
the  farmer  in  that  experiment,  then  include  him  alone.  Do  not  take 
in  the  milling  and  manufacturing  interests,  because  if  yoti  include 
the  farmer  you  lower  his  prices,  and  if  you  include  and  take  in  the 
milling  and  manufacturing  centers  you  are  going  to  destroy  his 
market.  Do  not  do  both  at  the  same  time.  Do  not  lower  his  prices 
and  destroy  his  market.  I  am  frank  to  say  to  you  that  if  I  am  to 
judge  anything  by  the  rumblings  that  we  hear  in  my  section  of  the 
country,  and  which  will  continue  with  the  passage  of  this  bill  on  that 
question,  I  will  probably  stand  with  a  hopeless  minority,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  good,  sound  business  sense. 

Next  to  the  raising  of  a  good  crop  the  next  essential  is  selling  it  to 
the  market  that  gives  j^ou  good  prices,  and  there  is  no  market  on 
earth — you  can  not  go  baclj  into  history  and  recall  anything  that 
compares  in  magnitude  with  the  market  of  the  United  States,  a  mar- 
ket of  90,000,000  of  intelligent  people,  all  of  whom,  or  the  majority 
of  whom,  live  well  and  have  good  wages  and  are  good  spenders.  You 
can  not  find  it  anywhere  else,  and  j^ou  are  seeking  by  this  bill  to  strike 
down  the  purchasing  power  of  one-third  the  population  of  this  coun- 
try at  one  time.  Do  you  think  that  you  can  destroy  the  purchasing 
power  of  a  third  of  the  people  of  these  United  States  and  still  keep 
the  manufacturers  and  the  milling  centers  going  ?  You  can  not  do  it. 
The  railroads,  first,  on  this  side  of  the  border  will  feel  the  effect  of  it. 
They  will  have  the  farmers'  tonnage  to  haul  out,  but  they  will  have  to 
send  empty  cars  into  his  section  to  do  that  hauling  after  a  time.  If 
you  can  not  buy,  you  can  not  expect  to  haul  the  goods  to  them. 

So  I  say  to  you,  if  you  are  going  to  try  an  experiment — as  I  under- 
stood some  of  our  leaders  to  say  that  we  will  try  it  for  a  year  or  two, 
and  if  it  has  no  value  we  can  repeal  it — if  you  are  going  to  do  that, 
just  include  one  section  of  our  people,  for  it  is  bound  to  have  the 
farmer  in  it.  But  I  believe  it  is  poor  judgment  and  poor  business 
policy  to  do  it.  Kemember  that  this  much  is  true,  that  an  act  of 
Congress  is  a  fiat  of  the  Government ;  it  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
we  are  bound  to  stand  by  it,  but  Congress  can  not  pass  a  law  that 
would  work  in  contravention  of  the  great  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Now,  there  is  another  thing:  I  understand  that  it  has  been  stated 
before  this  committee  that  Liverpool  sets  the  price  for  American 
wheat.  If  that  statement  is  true,  and  I  deny  its  truth,  then  it  does 
not  matter  a  bit  what  tariff  duty  you  have  on  wheat.  The  mere  fact 
that  Canada  has  an  exportable'  surplus  of  about  60,000,000  bushels, 
Argentina  the  same,  and  Russia  much  greater,  and  India  nearly  as 
much,  does  not  make  any  difference  about  a  tariff  wall.  The  mere 
fact  of  its  existence  at  all  should  control  the  American  wheat  market. 
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Now,  the  wheat  market  of  the  world  that  Liverpool  controls,  no 
matter  whether  the  wheat  is  at  the  seaboard  or  at  a  primary  market 
in  the  country,  is  of  equal  value  in  any  port,  any  primarj'  market, 
in  the  world,  less  the  difference  in  handling,  transportation,  and  in- 
surance charges.  Now.  if  Liverpool  controls  the  market  or  sets  the 
price  of  the  American  market  for  wheat,  we  will  take  two  points — 
the  Winnipeg  market,  being  based  on  the  elevator  at  Fort  William, 
and  Fort  Arthur,  which  is  to  the  east  of  Duluth — then  their  prices 
should  be  the  same.  But  I  have  not  the  figures  for  comparison  with 
Duluth,  because  I  do  not  think  they  Avill  give  them  out ;  but  we  will 
take  Minneapolis  and  Winnipeg. 

Now,  ISIinneapolis — and  that  is  more  favorable  to  the  gentlemen 
who  contend  that  Liverpool  sets  the  price  of  wheat  in  this  country, 
because  the  Minneapolis  market  is  under  the  Duluth  market  ordi- 
narily 1  cent  to  1^  cents  a  bushel  less  than  the  figure  as  between  Win- 
nipeg and  ;Mmneapolis,  but  the  Minneapolis  market  showed  an  aver- 
age in  excess  of  10  cents  a  bushel  higher  at  Minneapolis  than  it  did 
at  Winnipeg. 

Again,  will  the  gentleman  who  says  that  Liverpool  sets  the  price 
of  wheat  in  the  American  market  tell  me  why  it  is  that  at  Minne- 
apolis— the  greatest  primary  wheat  market  in  this  country,  where 
seven  months  in  a  year  its  price  ranges  from  2  to  8  cents  over  Chi- 
cago, which  is  400  miles  nearer  the  Liverpool  market.  The  latest  quo- 
tations on  that  subject  are  based  on  the  close  of  the  market  for  Tues- 
day of  this  week.  The  September  option  at  Chicago  was  -i  cents 
under  Minneapolis — leaving  the  fractions  off.  The  May  option  was 
8  cents  under  the  Minneapolis  market.  So  jou  can  see  that  on  that 
point  the  Liverpool  market  has  no  bearing. 

We  have  a  domestic  consumption.  It  is  the  great  market  within 
ourselves  that  I  plead  for.  It  is  the  great  market  that  makes  our 
prices,  and  it  is  for  that  market  that  I  state  to  you  that  I  would 
rather  stand  alone  and  be  included  in  this  pact  and  to  leave  the  rest 
out  that  I  take  that  position.  That  is  what  makes  the  market.  It  is 
our  own  market ;  it  is  our  own  consumption.  It  consumes  all  of  the 
tremendous  output,  both  agricultural  and  manufacturing.  The 
United  States  alone  consumes  approximately  90  per  cent  of  all  the 
production  of  our  people  at  the  farms  or  in  the  factory,  with  the 
single  exception  of  cotton,  and  of  that  great  staple — and  I  believe 
that  in  one  year  we  consumed  about  40  per  cent — it  will  average 
that,  although  the  crop  may  be  a  minimum  crop — of  little  over 
10,000,000  bales,  or  a  maximum  crop  of  a  little  over  13,000,000  bnles. 

Now,  the  United  States  by  consuming  practically  40  per  cent  of 
that  great  staple  practically  holds  the  price  level,  so  that  it  usually 
gives  to  our  farmers  a  good  margin  of  profit. 

I  have  a  little  clipping  which  I  want  to  read  to  you  to  show  what 
effect  this  pact  has  upon  the  wheat  prices.  This  little  clipping  I 
cut  out  of  a  great  journal  printed  in  the  Northwest,  namely,  the 
Minneapolis  Journal.  That  paper  is  very  much  in  favor  of  this  pact, 
but  it  had  to  admit  at  least  one  time,  editorially,  when  driven  to  it 
by  the  different  comments  and  questions  of  its  contemporaries  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  that  the  enactment  or  ratification  of  this 
treaty  would  injure  the  farmers  for  awhile,  but  it  did  not  say  how 
long  that  "  while  "  would  exist.  Now,  this  clipping  is  of  the  market 
reports  of  that  same  paper.    I  can  not  give  the  date,  as  I  have  not  it 
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hero ;  but  you  will  understand  from  the  reading  of  it  that  it  was  the 
next  day  after  the  adjournment  of  the  last  Congress.  It  is  only  20 
lines,  arid  I  will  read  it  to  you  [reading] : 

Wheat  prices  soared  up  to  heights  to-day  that  the  marliet  has  not  seen  in 
over  two  weeks.  The  advance  in  the  near  month  of  2i  and  2J  cents  was  the 
biggest  upward  daily  jump  wheat  has  talcen  in  months.  The  adjournment  of 
the  United  States  Senate  without  acting  on  the  McCall  bill  was  the  cause  of 
the  sharp  advance.  The  market  declined  15i  cents  largely  on  the  prospects 
that  the  reciprocity  treaty  might  be  adopted.  Now,  that  this  bill  is  temporarily 
disposed  of  it  was  only  natural  that  wheat  should  take  a  sharp  upturn.  The 
local  mills  were  good  buyers  of  wheat  in  the  pit,  and  the  firmer  cash  market 
made  the  future  strong  also.  Shorts  were  forced  to  cover,  and  there  was  some 
speculative  buying  on  the  news  from  Washington. 

That  comes  out  of  a  journal  that  is  very,  veiy  pronounced  in  its 
view  that  this  treaty  be  ratified. 

Some  one  may  say  to  you,  to  eliminate  the  argument  of  the  gentle- 
man, that  there  may  be  a  diiference  in  the  grade  of  wheat  between 
Chicago  and  jNIinneapolis.  I  will  say  to  you  that  it  is  not  infrequent 
that  the  Chicago  men  go  to  Minneapolis  and  buy  cash  wheat  and 
ship  it  to  Chicago  to  fill  their  contract  grades.  The  latest  instance  of 
that  is  this:  During  the  present  month  the  Chicago  commission  men 
have  been  to  ^Minneapolis  and  buying  Minneapolis  wheat  to  fill  their 
contract  gi'ades,  because  there  was  a  little  bit  of  a  squeeze  in  the  May 
option  at  Chicago ;  and  they  only  ceased  buying  on  Monday  of  this 
week,  because  they  could  not  get  the  wheat  into  Chicago  and  get 
into  the  elevators  in  time  to  apply  on  the  May  contracts. 

Gentlemen,  we  had  a  trade  agreement  with  Canada  at  one  time, 
and  if  I  read  aright,  it  was  not  advantageous  and  it  was  abrogated. 
In  1854,  after  entering  into  that  trade  relation  with  those  people  on 
the  same  basis,  the  balance  in  trade  in  our  favor  was,  I  read  in  the 
reports,  $8,000,000.  At  the  abrogation  of  it,  12  years  later,  we  had 
an  adverse  balance  of  $30,000,000  against  us.  In  the  meantime,  while 
our  purchases  had  increased,  what  we  sold  to  them  had  decreased 
from  the  initial  year  of  its  existence.  Xow,  are  you  going  to  say, 
can  anybody  say,  in  view  of  the  past,  that  this  treaty  is  going  to 
operate  in  any  different  way?  It  is  true  that  Canada  is  our  third 
best  customer,  but  are  you  going  to  say  that  under  the  operation  of 
this  treaty,  in  view  of  the  experience  under  the  last  one,  that  she  will 
do  any  differently  then  than  she  is  doing  now  ? 

Senator  WiLLiA^rs.  How  many  years  of  that  period  was  during 
ciiir  War  between  the  States? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that  question.  Senator,  because 
the  reply  is  all  the  years — all  the  years  of  our  war  were  during  that 
Ijeriod.  Of  course,  our  imports  have  been  increased  on  that  theory, 
but  should  not  our  exports  have  been  also? 

Senator  Wilmajis.  And  our  production  was  curtailed  by  it  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Our  production  was  curtailed  at  that  time,  that  is 
very  true,  but  our  production 

Senator  "Williams.  During  that  entire  time  the  South  bought 
nothing  at  all  and  sold  nothing  at  all  to  Canada,  did  it? 

Mr.  Summons,  l^o,  sir;  I  presume  not. 

Senator  McCumbee.  Would  that  be  far  more  than  offset  by  the 
enormous  increase  of  the  productive  capacity  of  Canada  at  this  time? 

Mr.  SiMBioNS.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true,  Senator. 
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In  view  of  those  things,  gentlemen,  the  case  is  th;it  the  farming 
interests  who  represent  in  this  country  such  a  vital  interest,  whose 
investment  in  this  country  is  a  little  in  excess  of  25  per  cent  of  the 
total  national  wealth,  all  of  which  is  visible  and  subject  to  the  eagle 
eye  of  the  assessor  who  makes  his  annual  visit,  and  not  a  dollar  of  it 
gets  away.  According  to  the  last  census  report,  it  amounts  to 
$30,000,000,000. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  he  adds  to  our  national  wealth  nearly 
$9,000,000,000_  a  year,  it  strikes  me  that  when  you  deal  him  this  blow 
that  you  are  liable  to  upset  the  economic  and  fiscal  policy  that  is  pur- 
sued by  our  people  at  this  time.  I  know  you  can  not,  as  a  business 
propositioii.  This  much  I  do  know,  that  you  can  not  disturb  the 
trade  relations  of  one  part  of  the  people  to  such  an  extent  that  this 
bill  seeks  to  do  without  injuring  them  all.  You  can  not  curtail  the 
producing  power  of  one-third  of  the  people  without  hurting  the 
selling  power  of  two-thirds  of  the  people. 

Senator  Williams.  One  question  before  you  finish.  Do  you  think 
one-third  of  the  American  people  are  engaged  in  producing  wheat, 
rye,  and  barley  and  the  things  that  would  come  in  from  Canada? 

Mr.  SiJiMoxs.  Not  one-third;  no,  not  one-third  in  that;  that  takes 
in  all  the  agricultural  development. 

Senator  Williams.  It  includes  the  entire  agricultural  develoioment. 

Mr.  Simmons.  It  includes  it  all. 

Senator  Williams.  Part  raising  rice,  part  cotton,  part  sugar,  part 
corn,  and  part  various  things? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ceawfoed.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  a  word 
from  Mr.  Beebe,  who  is  as  well  acquainted  with  general  conditions  in 
South  Dakota  as  any  man  in  it,  although  not  given  to  public  speak- 
ing; but  he  came  here  to  protest  against  this  treaty,  and  we  would 
like  to  have  a  word  from  him. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  M.  P.  BEEBE,  OF  IPSWICH,  N.  DAK. 

Mr.  Beebe.  Gentlemen,  I  will  say  I  am  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
our  hew  jjortion  of  South  Dakota,  coming  out  there  in  iSS2-8o  and 
entering  into  the  banking  business;  and,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
business  of  that  country,  I  would  say  that  I  opened  up  the  bank  of 
Ipswich  in  1884,  with  a  capital  of  $3,000.  We  now  have  in  capital 
and  undivided  profits  $95,000.  This  is  not  said  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  how  the  Bank  of  Ipswich  has  advanced,  but  only  to  show 
that  had  not  the  country  prospered  the  Bank  of  Ipswich  would 
have  gone  out  of  business.  We  have  had  a  prosperous  comniunity, 
barring  the  few  years,  perhaps,  along  in  1890,  Avhen  we  sold  our 
wheat  in  the  neighborhood  of  40  cents  and  our  barley  for  10  or  15 
cents — oats  and  rye  and  other  coarse  grain  in  proportion. 

As  an  illustration,  I  know  when  one  party  shipped  a  carload  of  600 
bushels  of  barley  and  got  net  returns  of  $5.  One  of  our  customers 
shipped  three  carloads  of  hay,  and  he  was  indebted  to  the  commission 
house  after  paying  the  freight  and  the  commission.  I  mention  this, 
for  I  am  fearful  should  this  free  trade  or,  rather,  reciprocity 

Senator  Williams.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Beeee.  That  was  in  1890—1  should  say  about  in  1893  or  1H91 
or  1895 — along  in  the  early  nineti^-^!.  and  I  am  fearful 

Senator  Williams.  During  and  right  after  the  panic? 
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Mr.  Beebe.  During  and  right  after  the  panic — following  the  panic; 
and  what  I  am  fearful  of  is,  should  this  Canadian  reciprocity  bill 
become  a  law  we  are  going  to  see  like  conditions. 

Now,  I  must  confess  to  coming  here  with  purely  a  selfish  motive 
on  my  part.  Our  interests  are  largely  in  lands,  and  we  are  more 
interested  in  the  lands  and  farming  than  we  are  banking.  I  will 
cite  one  instance  from  Buffalo.  Our  correspondent  says.:  "  Our  people 
are  not  slow  to  see  the  detriment  which  would  come  to  your  section 
of  the  country  if  this  bill  should  become  a  law,''  and  they  are  careful 
about  investing.  In  other  words,  they  do  not  care  to  send  out  any 
money  to  the  Dakotas  until  this  thing  is  settled. 

Xow,  in  the  matter  of  farming,  I  have  a  farm  that  I  operate,  to 
be  exact,  of  1,560  acres.  I  have  several  thousand  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion by  tenants,  and  I  figure  that  my  loss  can  not  be  less,  if  this  bill 
should  become  a  law,  than  $25,000  per  annum.  I  presume  I  could 
stand  it;  but  think  of  the  condition  on  the  part  of  people  from  Iowa, 
Indiana,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan  who  have  come  and  bought  land 
on  the  strength  of  our  past  crops  and  prices,  and  have  gone  in  debt. 
"\'V'Tiat  would  become  of  them  in  case  the  low  prices  which  I  have 
before  mentioned  should  resume? 

Senator  Williams.  You  think  you  would  suffer  a  loss  of  $25,000? 

Mr.  Beebe.  Not  less  than  $25,000  per  ainnum. 

Senator  Williams.  And  yet  you  could  stand  that  ? 

Mr.  Beebe.  I  have  about  35,000  acres  of  land  in  my  family.  I  con- 
sider my  wife  and  myself. 

Senator  Williams.  It  seems  to  me,  if  you  are  suffering  at  this  rate, 
the  more  land  j'ou  have  the  quicker  you  would  go  under  and  the  more 
wholesale  would  be  your  suffering. 

Mr.  Beebe.  I  will  say,  my  land  is  paid  for.  I  have  not  bought  it 
on  long-time  payments,  so  I  think  I  could  worry  through ;  but  prob- 
ably I  would  lose  not  less  than  $25,000  per  annum  for  the  next  10 
years.  If  there  are  any  questions  you  gentlemen  would  like  to  ask, 
I  would  be  very  glad  to  answer  them. 

Senator  McCumber.  A  man  who  bought  any  of  that  land  at  $50  to 
$60  an  acre  must  make  his  income  from  that  investment? 

Mr.  Beebe.  Surely. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  it  is  pretty  hard  for  him  to  make  that, 
income  from  the  investment  at  the  price  he  paid  for  the  land  under 
the  prices  that  we  have  been  having. 

Mr.  Beebe.  Yes;  that  is  true.  Senator  McCumber,  because  the 
value  of  those  lands  and  the  prices  for  which  they  were  sold  are  in 
a  great  measure  dependent  upon  the  price  which  he  was  receiving 
at  that  time  for  his  crop,  and  if  by  any  law  we  now  allow  the 
country  to  be  swamped  with  cheaper  Canadian  products,  necessarily 
it  will  bring  his  products  down,  if  not  to  the  old  low  price  of  1893 
to  1897,  at  least  it  Avill  bring  it  down  to,  maybe,  15  or  20  cents  a 
bushel. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Senator  Smoot.  On  whose  invitation  did  you  come  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Beebe.  I  attended  the  State  convention  at  Aberdeen,  and  I 
was  selected,  with  Mr.  Parmalee,  of  our  county,  to  attend.  Mr.  Par- 
malee  could  not  leave,  and  I  will  say  that  it  was  a  sacrifice  for  me 
to  leave.  It  was  at  a  time  that  I  ought  not  to  have  been  away  from 
home. 
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Senator  Smoot.  It  was  the  farmer's  convention? 

Mr.  Beebe.  The  farmer's  convention.  It  was  not  a  large  conven- 
tion— probably  not  over  a  hundred  in  attendance.  I  should  say  there 
were  more  in  attendance,  but  there  were  at  least  a  hundred  delegates 
present. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  know  of  any  circular  that  was  sent  out 
from  New  York  asking  you  to  call  that  convention  ? 

Mr.  Beebe.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not ;  I  never  heard  it  intimated. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  came  direct  from  the  farmers  ? 

JMr.  Beebe.  It  came  directly  from  the  farmers,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Crawford.  If  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  will  permit, 
Mr.  Wenz  knows  all  about  the  originating  of  that  meeting,  the  calling 
of  it,  and  can  give  the  history  of  it  to  the  committee.  Mr.  Wenz  is 
a  farmer  from  Brown  County. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  H.  WENZ,  OF  BATH,  BEOWN  COUNTY, 

S.  DAK. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  your  full  name  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Wenz.  William  H.  Wenz,'  of  Bath,  S.  Dak. 

The  first  start  of  our  State  meeting  was  made  by  Mr.  Kreuger 
here,  who  called  a  mass  meeting  of  the  farmers  of  the  city  of  Groton. 
They  had  a  meeting  there  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  call  a 
county  meeting  at  the  city  of  Aberdeen,  and  at  the  county  meeting 
in  the  city  of  Aberdeen  the  committee  of  seven  was  named,  of  which 
six  were  farmers  and  one  was  an  attorney,  who  was  selected  Ijpcause 
he  had  more  time  to  devote  to  looking  after  the  business  than  any  of 
the  farmer?  had ;  and  this  committee  of  six  farmers  and  one  attorney 
called  the  State  meeting.  I  was  a  member  of  that  committee  and 
personally  know  the  facts. 

Senator  CRAwroRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  last  sjDeaker  is  one  of  the 
old  residents,  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  conditions,  a  landowner, 
experienced  in  farming,  and  is  also  a  professional  lawyer,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Lyon,  of  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  H.  LYON,  OF  SIOUX  FALLS,  S.  DAK. 

Mr.  LroK.  Gentlemen,  in  behalf  of  the  representatives  here  and 
the  farmers  of  South  Dakota,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  careful  and 
conscientious  consideration  which  you  are  giving  to  this  important 
bill.  It  indicates  clearly  to  our  minds  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  the  only  truly  deliberative  body  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  we  feel  as  though  the  interests  of  all  persons  of  the 
country  were  being  carefully  looked  after  l)y  you,  and  that  j'ou  are 
not  going  to  be  influenced  by  the  clamor  of  an  interested  press  or 
even  the  suggested  application  of  the  "  big  stick  "  from  the  other  end 
of  Pennsylvania  xV venue  in  order  to  affect  3rour  delil.>crations  in  any 
way,  shape,  or  manner. 

We  realize  the  fact  that  many  of  you  gentlemen  are  intimate  friends 
and  personal  friends  of  President  Taft,  who  seems  to  have  set  his 
heart  upon  the  passage  of  this  bill,  and  that  many  of  you  other  gen- 
tlemen Iiere  are  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party  ard  naturally 
are  in  favor  of  and  wish  to  take  ever}'  political  advantage  that  can 
be  obtained  from  all  of  the  legislation  that  may  be  euactcil  bv  Con- 
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gross,  but  we  nil  feel,  g-enllemen,  that  all  of  you,  regardless  of  your 
personal  friendship  for  the  President  and  regardless  of  your  party 
affiliations,  are  all  patriots,  and  that  when  it  comes  to  the'  enactment 
of  any  legislation  that  affects  the  welfare  of  any  considerable  portion 
of  the  United  States,  we  feel,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  all  act  regard- 
less of  party  and  regardless  of  personal  friendship,  and  will  not 
knoAvingly  pass  a  bill  that  would  be  likely  to  strike  down  the  great 
agricultural  industry  of  the  United  States  or  to  impair  its  effective- 
ness or  prosperity. 

Senator  WiLLTA:\rs.  One  question  right  there. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  You  are  representing  the  agricultural  interests, 
I  understand,  and  you  contend  that  your  interest  is  interested  in  de- 
feating this  legislation? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes ;  I  think  the  Senator  will  understand. 

Senator  Williams.  Then,  if  you  are  here  because  you  are  interested 
in  defeating  it,  is  it  any  worse  for  the  newspaper  people  to  be  here 
because  they  are  interested  in  promoting  it? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Possibly'  not. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  it  any  greater  sin  for  them  to  come  if  they 
are  interested  than  it  is  for  you? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Well,  possibly  not,  if  they  would  only  be  frank  enough, 
Mr.  Senator,  to  admit  that  they  are  favoring  this  pact  for  their  own, 
personal  interests ;  if  they  would  only  admit  that  it  would  Tery 
decidedly  clear  the  situation. 

Senator  Williams.  Did  you  hear  the  argument  of  one  of  them  the 
other  day? 

Mr.  Lyon.  No;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Williams.  Was  not  the  ar^ment  all  based  on  the  idea 
that  the  newspapers  would  get  cheaper  print  paper  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  No,  I  did  not  hear  that.  Senator,  but  I  would  like  to 
have  that  generally  understood  among  our  people.  It  would  clear 
up  the  situation  very  materially,  because  it  has  been  something  that 
our  people  at  large  did  not  understand. 

Senator  Willia jis.  The  point  I  am  getting  at  is  this :  If  you  speak 
in  a  deprecating  manner  of  the  people  who  need  news-print  paper 
because  they  want  it  cheaper,  and  are  interested  in  promoting  this 
legislation,  while  you  think  it  is  perfectly  right  for  you  to  attempt  to 
defeat  it  because  you  are  interested  in  defeating  it,  are  you  not  both 
on  the  same  footing? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Senator,  I  am  willing  to  concede  that  we  are;  but  we 
are  frank  enough  to  state  exactly  what  our  position  is  and  wli}'^  we 
are  interested  in  this  matter ;  but  there  is  no  newspaper  in  the  United 
States,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  that  has  ever  admitted  that  the  reason 
it  favored  the  passage  of  this  act  was  in  order  that  it  might  have 
cheaper  print  paper;  at  least  in  our  country;  I  am  not  familiar  with 
what  they  may  do  in  yours. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  there  any  newspaper  which  has  made  its 
advocacy  of  the  free  introduction  of  news-print  paper  upon  any  other 
ground  than  that  it  Avould  make  news-print  paper  cheaper  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  No  ;  I  think  not. 

Senator  Williams.  Of  course  they  have  argued  the  other  features 
of  the  case,  and  so  have  you. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  do  not,  of  course,  wish  to  get  into  any  controversy 
with  the  Senator. 
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Senator  Williams.  I  do  not  want  any  controversy;  I  just  asked 
you  that  question. 

Mr.  Lyon.  It  was  not  my  purpose 

Senator  WilLia^is.  I  did  not  desire  any  controversy.  I  merely 
asked  you  to  give  me  a  frank  reply  to  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is 
any  worse  for  them  to  come  for  selfish  interests  than  it  is  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Lyox.  Xo  ;  I  will  say  frankly  not ;  but  I  will  say  this,  Senator : 
I  am  sure  you  will  permit  me,  and  you  will  appreciate  the  situation 
that  in  our  country— I  am  not  sure  how  it  has  been  in  Mississippi- 
hut  in  our  country  there  has  not  been  a  newspaper  in  the  entire  State 
that  has  favored  the  passage  of  this  bill  but  what  has  done  so  upon 
broad  and  patriotic  grounds  and  without  a  single  reference  to  obtain- 
ing a  personal  benefit  or  a  single  admission  as  to  what  their  personal 
interests  in  it  were.  We  have  supposed  from  the  reading  of  these 
newspapers  it  was  because  it  was  going  to  be  a  benefit  to  the  farmers, 
to  people  in  general  throughout  the  coimtry,  and  it  is  only  by  careful 
reading  of  the  bill  that  we  ever  thought  that  they  had  any  personal 
interest  in  the  matter. 

Senator  Williams.  One  more  question. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Notwithstanding  your  interest  in  it,  or  your 
fancied  interest,  or  your  general  interest 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  You  would  not  oppose  the  treaty  if  you  thought 
it  was  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
whether  it  hurt  you  or  not,  would  you  ? 

ilr.  Lyox.  I  hardly  would  like  to  say.    I  am  not  entirely  sure. 

Senator  Williams.  In  other  words,  you  pretend  to  be  actuated  by 
patriotic,  broad  motives? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  On  both  sides? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes ;  I  think  so.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  what  we  would  do 
in  case  our  personal  interests  should  conflict  with  the  general  interest 
of  the  whole  countrv  at  large.  We  ought,  of  course,  to  favor  Avhat  is 
for  the  general  welfare  of  the  whole  people  rather  than  our  personal 
or  individual  welfare;  but,  of  course,  we  do  not  always  do  it.  But 
that  is  not  the  situation  that  confronts  us. 

Senator  "\^^illiams.  You  were  charging  the  press  with  being  actu- 
ated by  broad  and  patriotic  motives  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  My  question  is  whether  all  of  us  are  not  actuated 
by  broad,  patriotic  motives  in  nearly  everything  we  do.  To  a  certain 
extent  we  certainly  are — that  is,  to  the  extent  of  the  capacity  of 
weak  human  nature  to  overcome  its  own  selfishness. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  just  want  to  ask  you  a  question  in  con- 
nection with  that.  Do  you  think  the  situation  demands  the  punish- 
ment of  about  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  for 
the  benefit  of  the  two-thirds  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  do  not"  think,  Senator,  that  the  other  two-thirds  will 
derive  any  benefit  from  the  punishment  of  this  one-third. 

Senator  McCumbee.  Are  the  conditions  so  much  worse  in  the 
farming  population  that  they  need  to  get  a  benefit  at  his  expense? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  think  that  has  not  been  my  observation.  Senator. 
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Senator  Lodge.  You  have  no  doubt  the  newspapers  will  be  benefited  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  have  some  doubt  about  it. 

Senator  Lodge.  It  is  the  newspaper  publishers  I  mean — not  the 
advertisers  or  the  readers. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Just  a  moment.  I  do  have  the  most  serious  doubts  as 
to  whether  they  would  benefit  or  not.  I  think  the  papers  have  de- 
ceived in  this  matter,  and  that  it  all  depends,  as  I  understand  it — this 
wood-pulp  matter — and  I  am  not  here  to  argue,  I  know  nothing  about 
it,  and  I  hold  no  brief  in  favor  of  the  wood-pulp  or  the  print-paper 
manufacturers,  but,  as  I  understand  it,  whether  we  get  cheaper  paper 
or  not  in  this  matter  will  depend  upon  the  action  of  the  Provinces, 
not  the  Canadian  Government,  as  to  whether  or  not  they  will  reduce 
their  exports  upon  it.  I  am  not  clear  in  regard  to  it.  Congressman 
Martin  went  over  this  subject  with  a  good  deal  of  care  in  a  speech  in 
the  House,  and  he  came  to  the  concusion,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  he 
demonstrated  it,  that  the  newspapers  were  being  handed  a  gold  brick 
in  this  reciprocity  measure,  and  that  they  did  not  receive  any  benefit 
before  ^vhen  the  tariff  upon  wood  pulp  was  reduced,  and  that  it  is 
even  doubtful  jet  whether  they  will  receive  any  benefit  after  this 
reduction  is  made  and  this  bill  is  passed,  but  on  that  I  do  not  profess 
to  have  any  personal  knowledge,  and  I  did  not  come  down  here  to 
argue  or  discuss  that  proposition. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  think  the  packers  and  the  millers 
and  all  of  the  northern  transportation  companies  have  been  handed 
a  "  gold  brick  "  in  this  reciprocity  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Well,  I  hardly  think  they  ha-^e.  Senator.  That  is  not 
my  understanding  of  the  situation.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  Mr.  James 
J.  Hill's  understanding  of  the  situation,  I  take  it,  from  the  active 
manner  in  which  he  is  endeavoring  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  this 
treaty. 

The  Chaikman.  Mr.  Lyon,  have  you  finished  your  remarks? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  really  wanted  to  reason  with  you,  gentlemen.  I  have 
been  branched  off  and  diverted,  and  I  am  afraid  I  might  detain  you 
past  the  lunch  hour. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  longer  do  jou  want 

Mr.  Lyon.  It  would  depend.  I  want  to  have  a  few  words  with 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  before  I  get  through  here. 

The  Chairman.  Provided  you  are  let  alone? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  think  I  would  like  to  have,  if  it  would  not  be  asking 
too  great  indulgence,  perhaps  three-quarters  of  an  hour  or  so.  I 
would  like  to  touch  the  matter  up  from  a  number  of  different  stand- 
points, at  least,  where  I  have  seen  no  arguments  that  have  referred 
to  it,  along  that  line,  and  I  shall  not  bother  the  committee  with  very 
many  statistics  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  I  simply  want  to  rea- 
son with  you,  gentlemen,  as  one  man  with  another.  I  am  going  over 
the  whole  matter,  and  particularly  along  the  lines  of  the  arguments 
which  have  been  advanced  in  favor  of  it  by  President  Taft.  I  would 
like  to  take  that  up. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  prefer  to  go  on  this  afternoon  or  Monday 
next? 

Mr.  Lyon.  My  time  is  at  your  disposal. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  get  a  large  number  of  the 
committee  here  this  afternoon.  Just  as  you  prefer.  We  will  try  to 
suit  your  condition. 
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Mr.  Lyon.  I  will  make  my  convenience  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  advise,  if  you  are  going  to  stay  in  town, 
that  you  would  have  a  better  audience  on  Monday  for  hearing. 

Mr.  LT0>f.  I  did  not  mean  to  stay,  but  I  will  remain  until  Monday. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  entirely  convenient  to  you  and  your  asso- 
ciates, the  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  10  o'clock  Monday 
morning. 

(Thereupon,  at  1.05  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  an  adjourn- 
ment until  10  o'clock  a.  m.  Monday,  May  29,  1911.) 
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Committee  on  Finance,  United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Monday,  May  29,  1911. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Boies  Penrose  in  the 
chair. 

Present:  Senators  Penrose  (chairman),  Lodge,  McCumber,  Smoot, 
Gallinger,  Clark,  Heyburn,  Bailey,  Johnson. 

The  committee  thereupon  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  H.  R 
4412,  an  act  to  promote  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  If  you  are 
ready  to  go  on,  Mr.  Chamberlain 

Mr.  Chambeelain.  Mr.  Lyon,  I  think,  was  to  finish  this  morning. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  finished,  I  would  not  open  that  ques- 
tion again.    Is  Mr.  Lyon  here? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes. 

The  Chaiejian.  Will  you  open  your  remarks,  Mr.  Lyon  ?  We  will 
not  have  many  present  this  morning;  some  of  them  have  meetings  to 
attend  elsewhere. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR,   WILLIAM  H.  LYON,  OF  SIOUX  FALLS, 
S.  DAK.— Resumed. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  Lyon.  William  H.  Lyon. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Lton.  At  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  am  an  attorney.  I  was  a  member  of  the  farmers' 
convention  referred  to  in  the  previous  examination  of  other  parties, 
and  was  requested  by  them  to  come  down  here.  I  did  so  very  re- 
luctantly, I  assure  you,  because  I  recognized  the  fact  that  you  gen- 
tlemen have  given  this  matter  a  great  deal  more  attention  than  I 
have  and  are  no  doubt  a  great  deal  more  familiar  with  all  its  details 
than  I  am.  I  have  given  the  subject  considerable  attention,  so  far 
as  it  affects  our  State  and  our  particular  portion  of  the  Northwest, 
and  if  I  am  able  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  situation,  so  far  as  it 
affects  our  portion  of  the  country,  I  shall  be  pleased,  indeed. 

In  this  connection  I  would  say  that  there  was  a  platform  or  decla- 
ration of  principles  in  the  form  of  an  address  to  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States  adopted  by  the  convention  unani- 
mously. I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  formally  submitted  to 
you  gentlemen  or  not.  If  not,  I  would  like  to  file  it,  so  that  you  may 
know  the  attitude  of  our  people  in  reference  to  these  matters. 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  that,  but  you  can  file  it,  and  if 
it  is  not  duplicating  the  records  it  will  be  printed. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Very  well.  The  people  of  my  State,  with  practical 
unanimity,  believe  in  the  general  principle  of  protection  to  all  Amer- 
ican industries.  We  are  cheerfully  paying  an  increased  price  for 
sugar  for  the  protection  of  the  beet  and  cane  sugar  producers  in  the 
United  States.  We  are  paying  an  increased  price  for  rice,  tobacco 
peanuts,  and  other  southern  agricultural  products  for  the  benefit  of 
the  producers  of  those  States.  We  do  this  gladly,  not  merely  for 
patriotic  reasons,  but  for  the  further  reason  that  we  recognize  the 
fact  that  every  acre  of  land  that  grows  these  products  ceases  to  pro- 
duce grain  and  corn  in  competition  with  us.  If  cotton  could  be  pro- 
tected, we  would  gladly  favor  it  for  the  same  reason,'  and  we 
earnestly  hope  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  every  pound  of 
raw  cotton  grown  in  the  United  States  will  be  manufactured  at  home 
and  only  the  finished  product  will  be  sold  abroad.  We  recognize  the 
fact  that  anyone  engaged  in  the  production  or  manufacture  of 
cotton  must  be  fed  from  the  products  of  our  farms  or  yours. 

With  occasional  lapses  from  virtue,  the  Northwest  has  been  loyal 
to  a  protective  tariff  for  40  years.  We  have  been  told  in  bygone 
years  that  protection  was  of  no  benefit  to  us,  and  that  was  true,  but 
we  believed  that  the  time  would  come  when  our  manufacturing  in- 
dustries would  so  develop  tliat  food  consumption  would  keep  pace 
with  food  production  and  our  farm  products  would  find  a  home 
market  at  better  prices  than  if  sold  abroad.  That  time  has  now 
practically  arrived,  and  it  is  only  in  the  last  few  years  that  we  have 
received  any  direct  benefit  from  the  protective  system  which  we  have 
loyally  supported  for  so  many  years,  and  it  is  with  a  feeling  of 
bewildering  sorrow  that  we  realize  that  the  very  States  whose  in- 
dustries we  have  helped  protect  from  infancy  to  gianthood  are  the 
very  first  to  turn  against  us  and  endeavor  to  deprive  us  of  the 
promised  reward  for  which  we  have  patiently  waited  for  more  than 
40  years.  We  can  hardly  even  believe  the  evidence  of  our  own 
senses  that  we  have  been  betrayed  by  those  whom  we  have  befriended 
during  all  these  weary,  waiting  years,  and  it  is  with  even  greater 
sadness  that  we  realize  that  President  Taft,  for  whom  we  all  have 
the  highest  personal  regard,  has  aimed  a  fatal  blow  at  the  agricul- 
tural prosperity  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  last  campaign  a  great  hue  and  cry  was  raised  over  the 
cost  of  living  and  the  higher  price  of  farm  products.  In  the  search 
for  a  scapegoat  poor  old  tariff  was  found  and  mobbed  and  held  for 
trial  without  a  friend  to  go  his  bail.  Before  the  excitement  had  sub- 
sided this  treaty  was  negotiated  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  reducr 
ing  prices.  The  inevitable  recession,  however,  had  begun,  and  prices 
now  received  by  the  grower  of  farm  products  are  from  25  to  50  per 
cent  below  the  market  of  six  months  ago.  It  therefore  develops  that 
poor  old  tariff  had  little,  if  anything,  to  do  with  it  aftep  all  and, 
instead  of  advocating  the  treaty  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  post 
of  living,  it  is  now  defended  chiefly  upon  the  ground  that  it  wi]l  not 
reduce  the  prices  obtained  by  the  farmer,  which  are  conceded  to  be 
less  than  he  is  entitled  to  receive. 

The  President  stated  in  his  recent  banquet  speech  in  New  York 
City,  "  The  effect  is  not  going  to  lower,  in  my  judgment,  the  specific 
prices  of  agricultural  products  in  our  country."    If  such  will  be  the 
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result,  then  of  what  benefit  will  this  treaty  be  to  the  ultimiite  con- 
sumer of  the  United  States  if  it  does  not  reduce  the  price  of  food  and, 
therefore,  the  cost  of  living?  Xinety  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  favoring  reciprocity  do  so  because  they  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  it  will  reduce  tlie  price  of  bread  and  me:it.  If  they  are 
mistaken  in  so  believing,  as_  the  President  now  admits,  then  who  re- 
main as  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  this  treaty,  except  the  newspapers, 
who  want  cheaper  pulp ;  the  brewers,  who  perhaps  want  cheaper  bar- 
ley, although  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  have  seen  no  account  of  the 
brewers  making  any  eifort  to  promote  the  adoption  of  the  treaty; 
the  millers,  who  want  more  grain  to  grind ;  and  the  Great  Northern 
and  other  railroads,  who  want  more  freight  to  haul?  Plas  not  the 
President  by  this  admission  thrown  into  the  discard  his  real  reason 
for  the  negotiation  of  this  treaty?  Is  he  not  in  the  position  of  the 
man  who  sat  on  the  limb  of  a  tree  while  sawing  it  off  ? 

For  more  than  five  years  past  the  price  of  Northern  wheat  at 
Minneapolis  has  averaged  from  5  to  15  cents  per  bushel  more  than  at 
Winnipeg.  The  price  at  Winnipeg,  as  you  all  know,  is  based  upon 
delivery  at  Fort  William  port.  From  July  10,  1909,  to  January  28, 
1911,  the  price  of  Northern  wheat  at  Minneapolis  averaged  10|  cents 
per  bushel  more  than  at  Winnipeg.  The  expense  of  shipment  from 
Minneapolis  to  Duluth  is  approximately  11-  cents  per  bushel,  thus 
making  a  differervce  of  about  12  cents  per  bushel  between  the  prices 
at  Duluth  and  Fort  William,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  international 
line  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  and  with  equal  freights  to  Liver- 
pool. Can  anything  show  more  clearly  that  the  price  of  our  wheat 
is  not  determined  by  the  Liverpool  market,  as  has  been  repeatedly 
stated  by  the  President?  Not  only  that,  but  the  Winnipeg  grade  is 
higher  and  the  weight  2  pounds  greater  per  bushel,  and  by  reason  of 
its  better  quality  and  higher  grade  the  Winnipeg  wheat  sells  at  from 
3  to  5  cents  per  bushel  higher  than  our  Northern  wheat  Vihenever 
they  meet  in  the  same  market.  There  was.  therefore,  an  average 
actual  difference  in  the  price  of  wheat  for  the  18  months  immediately 
preceding  the  negotiation  of  this  treaty  of  more  than  15  cents  a 
bushel  in  favor  of  the  American  farmer. 

The  average  price  paid  for  barley  at  Portal,  N.  Dak.,  on  January 
9  and  10,  1911,  was ^3  cents;  at  North  Portal,  just  over  the  Canadian 
line,  the  price  was  35  cents  a  bushel,  a  difference  in  our  favor  of  28 
cents  a  bushel.  At  the  ^nme  time  there  was  an  average  difference  in 
our  favor  of  about  25  cents  a  bushel  in  the  price  of  fiax.  With  oats 
we  have  at  present  little  if  any  ridvantage  in  the  price,  for  the  rea- 
son that  our  yield  last  year  was  about  125,000.000  bushels  greater 
than  the  year  before,  thus  makng  it  necessary  to  export  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  out  crop  and  thereby  necessarily  reducing  the  price 
to  the  world's  level.  In  1909,  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year, 
our  price  of  oats  averajied  considerably  higher  than  the  Canadian 
price,  and  more  than  900,000  bushels  were  imported  from  Canada, 
paying  a  duty  of  15  cents  a  bushel. 

South  Dakota  in  1909  raised  47,588,000  bushels  of  v^^heat,  3,300,000 
bushels  of  flax,  18,655,000  bushels  of  barley,  and  43,500,000  bushels 
or  oats.  Canada  being  an  exporting  country,  her  prices  are  always 
at  the  world's  level. 

If  the  passage  of  this  act  Avill  reduce  the  American  price  to  the 
Canadian  level,  as  we  are  absolutely  certain  will  be  the  result,  then 
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it  requires  only  the  simplest  mathematical  computation  to  show  the 
enormous  loss  that  will  be  sustained  by  the  farmers  of  the  North- 
western States.  But,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  price  advantage 
vital  as  it  is  to  the  welfare  of  our  people,  seldom  reaches  the  ulti- 
mate consumer,  and  has  only  the  slightest  effect,  if  any,  upon  the 
price  of  a  gallon  of  paint,  a  loaf  of  bread,  or  a  glass'of  beer. 

I  venture  the  prediction  that  the  Canadian  wheat  growers  will 
eventually  be  bitterly  disappointed  at  the  result  of  the  passage  of  a 
reciprocity  act  in  case  it  is  adopted.  They  have  looked  with  longing 
eyes  over  the  American  border,  believing  that  if  they  could  break 
down  the  tariff  wall  they  could  obtain  American  prices  for  their 
products.  But  these  prices  are  like  the  golden  apples  of  mythology 
that  turned  to  ashes  when  touched  by  forbidden  hands,  and  so  it  will 
be  with  American  prices  when  they  are  touched  with  the  deluge  of 
Canadian  grain.  When  manufacturing  becomes  unprofitable  the  fac- 
tory is  closed  and  the  workmen  discharged.  Not  so  with  the  farmer; 
he  must  continue  to  produce  crops,  even  if  he  gets  only  10  cents  a 
bushel  for  oats,  15  cents  for  corn  and  barley,  and  40  cents  for  wheat, 
as  in  tlie  good  old  Cleveland  days,  when  the  sheriff  was  the  only 
real  estate  agent  still  actively  engaged  in  business. 

Canadian  reciprocity  will  produce  disaster  to  the  American  farmer 
and  with  little  eventual  corresponding  benefit  to  the  Canadian  wheat 
and  oat  raiser.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  too  much  prosperity  and  too 
rapid  development.  Canada  is  increasing  the  world's  supply  of  food 
faster  than  the  world  can  use  it,  and  the  ultimate  result,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  bound  to  be  disastrous  to  their  growers  of  wheat  and  oats. 

There  is  one  proposition  upon  which  we  must  all  agree,  for  it  is  as 
stable  as  the  universe.  If  unrestricted  commerce  prevails  between 
two  adjoining  States  or  countries,  their  products  must  reach  a  com- 
mon basis  of  value,  for  prices  are  like  the  ocean,  they  must  always 
find  a  common  level,  based  upon  the  markets  of  Winnipeg,  Minneapo- 
lis, Chicago,  or  Liverpool.  The  passage  of  this  measure  must  have 
some  result,  and  it  is  too  plain  for  argument  that  a  difference  of  10 
to  15  cents  a  bushel  on  wheat  and  25  to  28  cents  on  flax  and  barley  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  international  line,  as  existed  while  this  treaty 
was  being  negotiated,  can  not  continue  after  its  adoption  by  both 
countries.  The  future  price  of  grain  must,  therefore,  be  either  the 
higher  American  price  or  the  lower  Canadian  price,  or  a  readjust- 
ment probably  lower  than  either. 

If  the  President  is  correct  in  his  statement  that  our  prices  will  not 
be  reduced,  then  the  Canadian  prices  must  advance  to  the  American 
level.  If  this  should  result,  then  of  what  advantage  will  it  be  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  advance  the  price  of  Canadian  grain? 
What  will  be  the  effect  upon  Canadian  emigration  from  the  United 
States  if  the  price  of  Canadian  grain  should  advance  to  the  Ameri- 
can level?  One  hundred  thousand  of  our  sturdiest  American 
farmers,  with  an  average  estimated  wealth  of  at  least  $1,000  per 
family,  are  settling  in  Canada  every  year  notwithstanding  the  lower 
price  of  Canadian  products.  What  a  tremendous  stimulus  must  be 
given  Canada  from  such  an  advance  in  their  grain  prices. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  so  anxious 
to  populate  Canada  and  to  depopulate  our  own  country  that  he  will 
offer  such  inducements  for  our  own  flesh  and  blood  to  expatriate 
themselves  forever? 
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The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi,  for  whom  I  have  the 
highest  admiration  and  regard,  inquired  the  other  day  if  it  was  any 
disadvantage  to  a  State  to  lose  its  population.  I  am  sure  that  he 
could  not  have  meant  the  question  seriously.  Our  Northwestern  and 
many  Eastern  and  Southern  States  are  annually  spending  large 
amounts  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  population. 
Even  Minnesota  is  spending  thousands  of  dollars  to  repopulate  her 
abandoned  farms — abandoned  by  farmers  who  have  emigrated  to  the 
great  Canadian  northwest. 

If  I  am  correctly  informed,  even  the  great  State  of  Mississippi,  as 
well  as  Texas  and  other  Southern  States,  welcomes  with  open  arms 
desirable  immigrants  from  the  North.  Even  that  grand  old  State 
of  Maine  has  demonstrated  to  the  world  its  wonderful  advantages 
as  an  agricultural  and  fruit-raising  State.  I  spent  10  days  with 
friends  m  Maine  last  summer  and  journeyed  across  the  State.  I 
was  amazed  at  the  cheapness  and  fertility  of  its  land,  its  juicy 
grasses,  its  luscious  sweet  corn  that  always  tops  the  market,  its 
wonderful  potato  soil  which  yields  the  highest  average  of  any  State 
in  the  United  States,  and,  greatest  of  all,  its  capacity  for  growing  the 
finest  and  best-flavored  apples  in  the  world,  and  only  a  few  hours 
distant  from  the  great  markets  of  the  East.  If  I  wished  to  farm, 
and  raise  stock  and  fruit,  I  know  of  no  locality  in  the  United  States 
that  offers  greater  inducements  than  the  State  of  Maine. 

Senator  Johnson.  Pardon  me  just  a  moment.  You  mentioned 
Maine,  and  of  course  I  am  interested.  Do  you  know  where  we,  sell 
our  apples — where  our  market  is? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  do  not;  I  am  not  a  statistician;  I  am  only  a  plain, 
old-fashioned  country  lawyer. 

Senator  Galungee.  Where  is  it? 

Senator  Johnson.  Liverpool. 

Mr.  LxoN.  I  did  not  know  that.    They  are  good  judges  of  apples. 

Senator  Claek.  Are  your  apples  superior  to  the  Oregon  apples? 

Senator  Johnson.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Claek.  In  flavor  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes;  I  think  New  England  has  the  world  beaten  in 
the  quality  of  its  apples,  and  it  was  amazing  to  me  to  see  how  little 
its  fruit  industry  had  been  developed. 

Senator  Gallingee.  That  will  be  true  when  we  give  the  same 
attention  to  fruit  raising  as  they  do  in  Oregon;  but  we  have  neg- 
lected it. 

Mr.  Lyon.  You  plant  your  orchards  and  do  not  cultivate  them. 
It  is  only  recently  that  you  began  spraying  them,  but  when  you  give 
them  the  same  care  as  they  receive  in  the  West  you  will  have  the 
world  beaten  in  the  production  of  its  finest  fruit,  in  my  humble 
opinion. 

Senator  McCumbee.  You  may  continue  on  that  subject;  there  is 
no  Oregon  Senator  here. 

Mr.  Lyon.  It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  every  farmer  has  a  produc- 
tive and  purchasing  capacity  of  approximately  $1,000  a  year,  and 
yet  we  are  losing  thousands  every  year  to  Canada ;  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  asks  you  to  adopt  a  treaty,  conceived  in  secret 
and  without  known  parentage,  which  will  still  further  encoura,ge 
our  best  and  most  enterprising  farmers  to  emigrate  to  Canada  in- 
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stead  of  remaining  to  develop  the  undeveloped  lands  all  over  the 
United  States. 

The  President  has  repeatedly  stated  that  conditions  were  prac- 
tically the  same  in  Canada  as  in  the  United  States  and  that  Canada 
has  no  advantage  over  the  American  farmer,  either  in  cheapness  of 
land  or  labor  or  in  fertility  or  productiveness  of  soil.  Even  if  this 
were  true,  is  that  any  reason  why  the  Canadian  farmer  should  be 
given  free  access  to  our  markets  and  given  the  same  advantage  as 
American  farmers?  Is  that  any  reason  why  Canadian  products 
should  be  given  free  access  to  the  markets  of  90,000i000  of  people 
which  have  been  built  up  at  such  a  tremendous  cost  under  the  pro- 
tective tariff  system  ?  Is  that  any  reason  why  the  Canadian  farmer 
should  have  an  equal  share  in  all  the  material  benefits  received  by 
our  own  people  under  the  American  flag  and  without  any  obliga- 
tion to  defend  it  when  attacked  by  foreign  foes  ?  Is  that  the  way  in 
which  the  President  proposes  to  encourage  patriotism,  by  allowing 
the  subjects  of  a  foreign  nation  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  our 
own  citizens,  who  must  support  our  country  in  times  of  peace  and 
defend  it  in  times  of  war? 

But,  unfortunately  for  the  President,  the  recent  report  of  the 
Tariff  Board  shows  that  the  Canadian  grain  producer  has  the  ad- 
vantage over  us  in  every  particular,  and  the  story  is  not  half  told  by 
the  Tariff  Board.  Even  our  own  agricultural  yearbooks  do  not  set 
forth  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  grain  growers  of  the  great 
Canadian  Northwest.  The  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  shows  only 
the  general  average  difference  in  yields  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  and  shows  a  Canadian  advantage  of  3.83  bushels  of 
wheat,  0.89  bushel  of  oats,  and  2.22  bushels  of  barley  per  acre.  Our 
people  are  not  interested  in  the  general  Canadian  average.  There 
are  some  portions  of  Canada  not  as  productive  as  the  United  States. 
What  we  are  interested  in  is  the  productive  capacity  of  Saskatche- 
wan and  the  great  undeveloped  Canadian  Northwest.  Even  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  no  doubt  for  patriotic  reasons,  fails  to 
show  the  productiveness  per  acre  of  the  great  Saskatchewan  country. 
It  does,  however,  show  the  acreage  and  the  yields,  so  that  it  is  simply 
a  problem  in  division  to  ascertain  the  yields  per  acre,  which  I  have 
done.  South  Dakota  in  1909  grew  14.1  bushels  of  wheat,  19.5  bushels 
of  barley,  and  30  bushels  of  oats  per  acre.  Saskatchewan  grew  23.4 
bushels  of  wheat,  33.3  bushels  of  barley,  52.8  bushels  of  oats  per  acre; 
an  advantage  of  66  per  cent  on  wheat,  74  per  cent  on  barley,  and  76 
per  cent  on  oats  in  favor  of  Saskatchewan.  And  yet  the  President 
says  that  the  conditions  are  the  same  in  Canada  as  in  the  United 
States. 

And  that  is  not  all.  The  weight  of  their  grain  is  heavier  and  the 
quality  better.  Their  wheat  will  often  weigh  around  64  pounds  per 
bushel,  while  ours  seldom  reaches  more  than  58. 

Senator  Clakk.  In  selling  wheat,  it  is  sold  by  the  weight  of  the 
bushel,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes,  sir 

Senator  Hbybuen.  Is  that  estimate  as  to  the  yield  per  acre  based 
upon  weight  or  measure  ?  .    . 

Mr.  Lyon.  Weight,  I  presume ;  it  does  not  say.  I  presume  it  is 
by  weight.  Their  oats  and  barley  are  also  much  heavier  and  of  bet- 
ter quality. 
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Senator  McCumbee.  It  should  be  stated  right  there,  which  it 
seems  sometimes  is  not  understood,  that  when  the  threshing  is  done 
in  the  fields  it  is  threshed  generally  by  weight;  in  other  words,  the 
elevator,  the  machine  that  elevates  the  grain,  estimates  it,  and  as  soon 
as  a  bushel  in  weight,  making  some  allowance  for  dirt  and  so  forth, 
is  dumped  into  the  elevator  it  unloads  itself. 

Senator  Heybtirn.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Senator  McCtjmbee.  Therefore,  in  making  their  estimates  they  or- 
dinarily take  them  under  the  threshing-machine  weight  rather  than 
upon  the  actual  measurements  in  bushels. 

Senator  Hetbtjen.  I  think  that  is  true  of  the  large  producers,  but 
there  is  a  class  of  farmers  that  thresh  their  own  wheat  in  their  own 
machines  and  put  it  in  their  own  granaries,  and  they  generally  meas- 
ure it  by  the  bushel. 

Senator  McCumbee.  They  use  the  very  large  threshing  machines. 
The  farmer  seldom  ever  owns  his  own  machine ;  that  is,  in  the  section 
that  he  is  speaking  of — Saskatchewan  and  North  and  South  Dakota. 

Senator  Claek.  I  think  that  all  wheat  for  statistics  is  governed 
by  the  weight. 

Senator  McCtjmbee.  Yes. 

Senator  Hjiybxien.  Well,  when  the  Government  is  making  tests, 
as  it  has  been  doing  for  some  years,  measuring  the  land,  and  having 
the  crop  harvested  especially  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
product,  the  wheat  generally  weighs  about  60  pounds  per  bushel,  but 
that  product  is,  I  think,  measured.  It  is  only  a  question  of  weight 
as  it  goes  into  the  market. 

Senator  McCumbee.  After  all,  the  estimate  has  to  be  made  upon 
what  it  will  be  in  the  market  in  bushels. 

Senator  HETBrE>'.  T  am  rather  curious  to  know  the  real  fact. 

Senator  SIcCumbee.  I  am  speaking  just  of  the  section  I  am  ac- 
quainted with,  but  not  of  Idaho  and  the  western  section. 

Senator  Heybuen.  I  was  wondering.  The  Government  sent  some 
men  to  supervise  the  cutting  and  threshing  of  5  acres — and,  I  believe, 
that  is  the  size  of  the  tract  of  wheat — in  the  State  of  Washington,  at 
Pullman.  It  was  evident  that  it  was  an  extraordinary  crop  of  v/heat 
and  the  Government  wanted  to  know  just  how  much  it  produced, 
and  it  produced  105  bushels  to  the  acre,  under  Government  super- 
vision, which,  of  course,  was  a  very  rare  occurrence.  I  do  not  know 
how  that  would  be  measured.  I  noticed  that  Mv.  Lyon  evidences  as- 
tonishment at  that  product,  but  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  was  in  Idaho 

Senator  Heyburx.    That  was  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Lyox.  Well,  Pullman  is  in  Idaho,  I  believe. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Pullman  is  in  Washington,  right  on  the  line. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  have  a  friend  there.  I  was  there  a  year  ago,  and  I 
observed  the  wonderful  yields.  You  have  a  number  of  advantages 
over  us.  You  do  not  grow  weeds  as  we  do.  The  climate  seems  to 
assist  you  in  getting  rid  of  the  weeds,  and  your  people  have  learned 
how  to  farm  with  excellent  results. 

Senator  Heybuen.  That  is  rather  commendable.  It  makes  me 
'  feel  pretty  good. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  think  the  climate  is  of  great  assistance  to  you  m  that 
particular.  It  is  even  said  that  a  horse  used  to  Canadian  oats  feels 
defrauded  when  fed  on  the  American  product  on  this  side  of  the  line. 
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Senator  Heybuen.  It  depends  upon  where  he  gets  it. 

Mr.  Lyon.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Canadian  barley,  if  given  free 
access  to  the  United  States,  will  displace  for  brewing  purposes  a 
large  part,  if  not  the  entire  product  of  the  Northwestern  States  and 
render  it  salable  as  feed  barley  only,  at  a  little  more  than  the  price 
of  oats.  Canada,  it  is  true,  produced  only  55,398,000  bushels  of  bar- 
ley in  1909,  while  the  United  States  produced  170,284  bushels. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  mean  170,000,000? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Did  I  not  say  millions? 

Senator  Heybuen.  You  said  thousands. 

Mr.  Lyon.  One  hundred  and  seventy  million  two  hundred  and 
eighty- four  thousand.  That  is  because  of  the  Canadian  demand  and 
the  existing  tariff  wall.  With  that  removed  Canada  could  easily 
supply  the  entire  barley  market  of  the  United  States. 

Before  the  imposition  of  the  present  tariff  Ontario  supplied  a  great 
portion  of  the  brewing  demand  of  the  United  States,  and  the  pres- 
ent extensive  barley  industry  of  the  Northwestern  States  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  increased  tariif  against  the  Canadian  product. 

If  Canada  had  reached  the  limit  of  its  agricultural  development, 
we  would  not  resent  so  keenly  the  passage  of  this  act,  but  we  know 
that  the  present  yield  of  the  Canadian  grains,  although  approxi- 
mately one-third  as  much  as  grown  in  the  United  States,  is  only  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  and  can  be  increased  until  the  pail  is  full.  Let 
me  read  you  the  story  of  the  increasing  grain  production  in  the  Sas- 
katchewan since  1898: 

In  1898  Saskatchewan  produced  4,780,000  bushels  of  wheat;  m  1910  it  pro- 
duced 90,215,000 ;  in  189S  it  produced  1,589,000  bushels  of  oats ;  in  1909  it  pro- 
duced 105,455,000  bushels ;  in  1898  it  produced  182,000  bushels  of  barley ;  in  1909 
it  produced  7,883,000.  It  produced  no  flax  until  1902,  then  producing  153,000 
bushels;   in  1909   it  produced  4,488,000  bushels. 

Senator  Heybuen.  I  would  like  to  inquire  now  if  you  have  made 
any  investigation  or  have  any  facts  as  to  the  proiDortion  of  this  in- 
crease that  was  produced  by  Americans  or  persons  from  this  coun- 
try who  had  gone  over  there? 

Mr.  Lyox.  I  have  no  information  upon  that  subject;  but  this  pro- 
duction is  a  tremendous  increase  in  11  years  and  with  only  12  per  cent 
of  the  land  in  cultivation.  So  you  can  see  what  the  possibilities  are 
for  this  single  Province. 

Senator  McCumbee.  What  you  mean  is,  there  is  only  12  per  cent 
of  the  land  that  can  be  ciiltiv;ited  under  cultivation,  and  not  V2  per 
cent  of  the  entire  increase? 

Mr.  Lyon.  No  ;  12  per  cent  of  the  cultivatable  land. 

Prof.  Chamberlain  has  told  you  something  of  the  possibilities  of 
future  Canadian  development.  Let  me  read  you  a  passage  from  the 
Canadian  Yearbook  for  1909 : 

Of  the  country  which  is  kiinwn,  tl'e  nreii  e.Tpable  of  prncTiieiiis;  grniii  is 
220,000.000  acres.  The  total  area  in  crops  l.-'st  year  was  11.257,870  acres,  pro- 
ducing a  total  crop  of  240,000,000  bushels.  The  unoccupied  land  in  the  future 
will  produce  r.t  least  5.0(iO.OCn,000  bushels.  This  is  nc;t  the  end.  Tliore  is  a 
groat  grain-producing  country — the  McKe'.izie  Basin — which  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing grain. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  President  wishes  to  encourage  our  farmers 
in  removing  to  Canada  and  compelling  the  remainder  to  remain  here 
to  struggle  in  vain  against  such  a  constantly  increasing  and  over- 
whelming avalanche  of  Canadian  grain  ?     Is  it  not  too  plan  for  argu- 
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ment  that  the  present  and  rapidly  increasing  surplus  of  Canadian 
grain,  if  given  free  access  to  our  markets,  must  necessarily  reduce 
the  American  jjrice  to  the  world's  level  ? 

Last  year,  with  a  production  of  only  125,000,000  bushels  of  oats  in 
excess  of  the  previous  year,  the  price  was  reduced  to  an  export  basis. 
If  there  should  be  no  increase  in  the  Canadian  crop  of  oats,  which  in 
1909  amounted  to  375,000,000  bushels,  about  one-third  the  total  oat 
crop  of  the  United  States,  what  must  necessarily  happen  to  the  price 
of  oats  every  year  with  such  a  crop  ready  to  freely  pass  over  the  inter- 
national line?  With  the  diminishing  demand  for  oats,  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  automobiles  are  taking  the  place  of  city  driving  horses 
and  motor  trucks  will  soon  drive  city  dray  horses  off  the  street  and 
with  traction  engines  likely  soon  to  be  in  common  use  upon  the  farm, 
have  not  our  oat  producers  trouble  enough  in  store  without  facing 
the  prospect  of  being  svramped  every  year  by  a  Canadian  crop  that 
can  easily  be  increased  to  many  times  its  present  size?  And  when 
the  price  of  oats  and  the  prosperity  of  the  oat  producer  in  the  North- 
western States  is  affected  the  same  result  will  follow  from  Maine  to 
the  Carolinas  and  from  ^Missouri  to  Texas. 

The  President  said  in  his  address  to  the  corn  growers  in  Ohio  and 
llUnois  that  "  corn  is  king  "  and  can  not  be  affected  by  free  importa- 
tion of  Canadian  grain.  But  every  farmer  knows,  and  some  of  you 
gentlemen  must  be  cognizant  of  the  fact,  that  corn  is  affected  bj'  the 
price  of  oats,  and  that  an  excessive  crop  of  oats  will  reduce  the  price 
of  corn ;  and  this  result  is  even  more  certain  to  follow  if  the  importa- 
tion of  Canadian  barley  for  brev.ing  purposes  makes  it  necessary,  as 
we  expect,  to  use  the  domestic  products  for  feeding  purposes  only. 
A  permanently  diminishing  demand  for  corn  will  affect  the  corn 
raisers  of  Nebraska,  Illinois,  and  Missouri  equally  with  the  corn 
producers  of  Iowa  and  South  Dakota.  The  prosperity  of  our  States 
is  linked  together,  and  whatever  affects  the  price  of  a  staple  product 
in  South  Dakota  will  have  a  similar  effect  throughout  the  entire 
United  States  wherever  a  similar  crop  is  grown. 

The  President  also  advises  the  farmers,  doubtless  in  view  of  the 
passage  of  the  Canadian  reciprocity  bill,  to  raise  less  grain  and 
grow  more  corn  and  feed  more  stock.  AVe  are  now  exporting  meat. 
If  we  increase  our  surplus  it  must  find  a  market  abroad,  in  competi- 
tion with  the  cheap  meats  of  Mexico  and  Argentina.  Is  not  this 
equivalent  to  advising  us  to  "jump  from  the  frying  pan  into  the 
fire "  ?  "Why  should  we  diminish  our  production  of  grain  that  our 
people  can  consume  and  increase  our  surplus  of  meats  which  must 
find  a  foreign  market,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  place  for 
Canadian  grain? 

The  President  also  says'  that  we  need  a  source  of  food  supply 
across  our  borders.  But,  if  that  time  should  ever  come  it  will  not 
be  until  all  of  us  are  dead  and  gone.  Canada  will  not  move  away, 
but  will  still  remain,  raising  grain,  and  will  be  glad  to  sell  whenever 
future  generations  wish  to  buy.  Is  it  possible  that  the  President 
wishes  to  advertise  to  the  world  that  the  United  States  has  reached 
its  limit  of  grain  production  and  must  henceforth  become  dependent 
upon  the  outside  world  for  its  food  supply?  The  old  Malthusia,n 
doctrine  that  production  of  food  increases  in  an  arithmetical  ratio 
while  population  increases  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  and  that  eventu- 
ally the  human  race  must  starve  to  death  for  lack  of  food,  has  been 
exploded. 
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Does  not  the  President  know  that  the  production  of  grain  in  the 
United  States  can  be  more  than  douliled  by  scientific  farming,  and 
properly  fertilizing  the  soil?  Does  he  not  know  that  we  produce 
barely  half  the  average  yield  of  grain  that  is  produced  in  England 
France,  and  Germany  ?  Does  he  not  know  that  there  is  not  a  single 
farm  or  a  single  county  or  a  single  State  in  the  United  States  that 
could  not,  in  a  single  j^ear,  more  than  double  its  acreage  and  pro- 
duction of  wheat  if  the  demand  required?  Does  he  not  know  that 
barely  1  per  cent  of  the  cultivated  land  in  the  United  States  is  annu- 
ally utilized  in  the  production  of  wheat?  Does  he  not  know  that 
we  can  feed  and  house  and  warm  and  clothe  from  our  own  products, 
and  from  our  own  soil,  500,000,000  people,  and  then  not  be  as  thickly 
settled  as  some  of  the  European  States? 

The  President  also  says  that  we  need  the  thin  cattle  of  Canada 
for  feeding  purposes.  If  such  is  the  case,  it  is  passing  strange  that 
our  people  never  found  it  out,  and  that  the  President  was  first  to 
make  the  discovery.  I  have  traveled  somewhat  in  Canada,  and  all 
the  cattle  I  saw  were  as  thick  as  our  own.  The  richest  pastures 
in  the  world,  I  am  told,  are  in  the  Canadian  Northwest,  where  cattle 
will  thrive  out  of  doors  all  the  year  round  and  come  out  in  the  spring 
in  as  good  condition  as  cattle  in  the  Northern  States  which  are  fed 
and  housed  for  six  months  in  the  year. 

But  even  if  we  need  these  cattle,  it  is  not  necessary  to  pay  the 
price  of  Canadian  reciprocity  to  get  them.  You  can  simply  repeal 
the  tariff  ujDon  them,  and  you  will  see  them  coming  across  the  border 
line  by  the  thousands. 

The  President  also  says  that  the  supposed  reduction  in  the  tariff 
upon  Canadian  lumber  will  be  a  boon  to  the  farmers  of  the  North- 
west. You  reduced  the  tariff  upon  lumber  a  few  years  ago  from  $2 
to  $1.25  per  1,000,  but  I  have  failed  to  find  a  single  ultimate  con- 
sumer who  ever  obtained  any  benefit  from  that  reduction;  but,  on 
the  contniry,  the  prices  advanced.  So  we  are  praying  to  the  good 
Lord  to  deliver  us  from  any  further  reduction  of  the  lumber  tariff, 
if  a  similar  increase  in  j^rice  is  likely  to  result. 

We  do  not  ask  for  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  lumber  or  pulp  wood 
or  agricultural  implements  or  any  other  products  which  can  be 
produced  in  the  United  States  with  American  labor  sold  at  a  rea- 
sonable margin  of  profit.  If,  however,  you  deem  it  wise  to  reduce 
the  tariff  on  lumber,  wood  pulp,  or  any  other  product,  do  not,  for 
Heaven's  sake,  pay  such  a  price  as  Canadian  reciprocity.  You  do 
not  need  to  ask  Canada's  consent  to  reduce  the  price  upon  cattle, 
lumber,  wood  pulp,  or  any  other  product.  Do  not  sacrifice  the  wel- 
fare of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  simply  to  obtain  a  slight  re- 
duction of  the  tariff  upon  a  few  particular  items. 

It  is  passing  strange  that  the  only  possible  benefit  which  even  the  ' 
President  says  may  come  from  the  adoption  of  this  treaty  could  be 
obtained  by  a  simple  reduction  of  the  tariff  upon  those  particular 
items.  Why  should  agriculture  be  prostrated  for  the  ostensible  ex- 
cuse of  giving  us  something  for  which  we  do  not  ask,  and  which  we 
do  not  want,  and  which  would  be  of  little,  if  any,  material  advantage 
tons? 

After  all,  the  President's  final  reason  for  advocating.  Canadian 
reciprocity  is  that  of  good  fellowship;  they  are  our  own  flesh  and 
blood,  and  live  just  across  the  road.     The  President  is  a  jolly 
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fellow  himself,  and  loves  to  be  generous.  I  suppose  that  is  the  rea- 
son why  we  are  giving  the  Cubans  a  20  per  cent  reduction  in  our 
sugar  tariff,  which  has  alreadj-  amounted  to  more  than  $80,000,000, 
equivalent  to  a  direct  appropriation  of  that  amount  from  the  Na- 
tional Treasury  for  their  particular  benetit.  It  may  be  all  right  to 
be  a  cosmopolite  and  love  your  enemies  as  well  as  your  friends,  and 
your  neighbor's  wife  as  well  as  your  own,  but  I  believe  that  reci- 
procity, like  charity,  should  begin  at  home. 

Senator  Heybuex.  You  speak  of  that  Cuban  sugar  proposition 
and  the  $80,000,000  worth  of  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Lton.  ^o;  I  said  duty.     I  meant  to  say  reduction  in  duty. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  said  duty. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  also  believe  that  a  man  that  does  not  first  provide  for 
his  own  household  before  squandering  his  substance  upon  his  neigh- 
bors is  worse  than  an  infidel.  I  believe  that  a  man  should  love  his 
own  wife  and  his  own  children  better  than  anj'  other  fellow's  wife 
and  children,  and  his  own  town  and  State  and  countrj'  better  than 
any  other  town.  State,  or  country  on  earth.  Wliat  has  Canada  ever 
done  for  us  to  entitle  her  to  better  treatment  than  other  friendly 
nations?  She  fought  us  in  our  English  wars  and  was  almost  readj^ 
to  fight  us  over  the  recent  Northwest  boundary  dispute.  If  we  must 
reciprocate,  why  not  with  France,  which  helped  us  in  severing  our 
British  bonds  and  gave  us  the  immortal  Lafayette?  Canada  is  as 
loyal  to  the  English  King  to-day  as  in  Revolutionary  days,  and  gives 
England  a  preferential  reduction  in  duties  and  buys  our  gOods  only 
because  of  price,  quality,  and  speed}'  delivery.  If  her  people  want 
the  benefits  of  the  great  markets  of  the  United  States,  which  have 
been  built  up  at  such  a  cost,  let  them  pull  down  the  English  flag  and 
unfurl  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  we  will  not  object,  however  great 
our  financial  loss  and  sacrifice  maj'  be. 

I  can  not  think  that  any  member  of  this  committee,  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart,  believes  that  the  passage  of  this  act  will  materially 
benefit  any  considerable  number  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
but  may  cause  untold  disaster  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  many 
States. 

Our  country  is  prosperous  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  fathers 
of  the  Republic.  Labor  is  well  employed  and  at  much  higher  prices 
than  is  paid  abroad.  Prosperity  is  general  throughout  the  land. 
Our  trade  balance  with  Canada  is  extremely  satisfactorj'  and  our 
trade  balance  with  the  outside  world  for  10  months  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $500,000,000.  Why  jeopardize 
present  prosperity  with  future  disaster,  or  even  with  uncertainty? 
Why  not  let  well  enough  alone  ? 

In  an  old  English  churchyard  there  is  a  grave  with  this  inscrip- 
tion upon  the  moss-grown  tomb : 

I  was  well;  I  wished  to  be  better;  I  took  physic  (medicine)  ;  and  here  I  am. 

He  was  not  content  to  let  well  enough  alone. 

I  thank  you,  gentleman. 
_  The  Chairman.  Senator  Crawford,  have  you  anyone  else  you  de- 
sire to  address  the  committee  ? 

Senator  Crawford.  Not  to  any  great  extent,  Mr.  Chairman.  We 
have  a  fanner  here  who  comes  a  long  distance  and  who  simply  wants 
to  utter  a  word  of  protest  against  the  bill.  I  present  Mr.  McKinnev, 
of  Bradley,  S.  Dak. 
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STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  D.  McKENNA,  OF  BEADLEY,  S.  DAK. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  state  your  full  name. 

Mr.  McKenna.  My  name  is  James  D.  McKenna,  and  I  reside  at 
Bradley,  S.  Dak. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  McKenna.  Farming. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  McKenna.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  just  wish  to  offer  a  protest  in  regard  to  this  proposed  pact  with 
Canada. 

I  am  a  Canadian,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  emigrated  to  South  Dakota, 
or  what  was  Dakota  Territory,  in  1885.  At  that  time  the  young 
Canadians  were  coming  out  of  Canada  by  the  hundreds  and  coming 
to  the  United  States.  We  used  to  meet  at  schoolhouses,  we  used  to 
meet  at  our  town  on  Saturday  afternoons — gather  together  in  bunches 
of  25  to  50 — and  discuss  the  problem,  "  Will  we  go  to  the  Canadian 
northwest  or  will  we  go  to  the  United  States? "  And  many  of  us 
decided  to  come  to  the  United  States  for  the  simple  reason  that  we 
would  have  the  market  of  so  many  more  millions  of  people  to  sell 
our  product  to,  and  we  are  here.  But  we  would  not  have  been  here 
to-day  if  this  kind  of  law  had  existed  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  I  wish  to  protest  against  its  enactment  at  this  time. 
Do  not  make  any  mistake,  gentlemen,  for  I  tell  you  the  farmers  of 
the  Northwest,  almost  to  a  man,  are  opposed  to  it.    That  is  the  fact. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen.  I  simply  wished  to  enter  my  protest 
against  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Senator  Crawtoed.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  just  a 
brief  statement  that  he  wishes  to  add  to  what  he  has  already  said. 

ADDITIONAL     STATEMENT     OF     A.     E.     CHAMBERIAIN,    OF 
BROOKINGS,  S.  DAK. 

Mr.  Chajibeelain.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  as  brief  as  possible 
because  the  committee  has  been  more  than  courteous  and  kind. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  several  gentlemen  from  the  Pacific  coast 
on  the  lumber  proposition  who  desire  to  be  heard  this  morning. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  will  be  as  brief  as  possible.  I  would  not 
have  appeared  this  morning  except  for  the  fact  that  Senator  Mc- 
Cumber  desired  me  to  be  here  for  the  purpose  of  asking  me  some 
questions. 

But  there  are  two  or  three  things  that  I  want  to  mention  before  he 
asks  the  questions. 

The  question,  I  see,  has  been  raised  why,  when  the  Northwest 
Provinces  of  Canada  have  been  known  of  so  long,  has  the  movement 
of  immigration  and  the  development  been  so  slow?  If  you  will 
look  up  that  charter  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway  Co.  to  which 
I  referred  the  other  day,  you  will  find  that  when  it  was  granted 
they  were  granted  the  exclusive  rights  to  operate  a  railroad  in  that 
country  within  a  distance,  I  think,  of  20  miles  on  each  side  of  their 
line — I  am  sure  it  was  20  miles,  and  it  may  have  been  more.  That 
right  was  exclusive  for  a  period  of,  as  I  remember  it,  20  years;  1 
think  I  am  absolutely  correct  in  that. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  anything  to  verify  it;  probably  the 
Senator  can.    But  it  is  a  fact  that  no  other  railroad  could  build 
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within  a  certain  number  of  miles,  which,  I  think,  was  20,  of-  their  lin6 
of  railroad  for  20  years.  They  went  through,  as  all  of  those  lines 
must  go  through,  north  of  Lake  Superior  and  over  a  mountainous 
country,  a  country  through  which  they  had  to  build  their  highways 
by  the  use  of  dynamite  much  of  the  way,  and  the  result  was  that 
they  had  an  absolute  monopoly  of  transportation  in  that  country, 
and  the  settlers  could  not  get  accommodations,  no  matter  what  any 
person  wanted  to  do  for  him,  except  along  the  lines  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  which  were  very  limited  at  that  time. 

Now,  there  is  something  more,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been 
brought  out.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  not  only  operates  in 
Canada,  but  I  think  something  like  1,200  or  1,300  miles  in  this  coun- 
try. They  have  a  direct  line  through  Winnipeg  into  North  Dakota 
and  into  Minnesota,  and  from  there  on  out  by  the  Soo,  taking  in 
northern  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  the  northern  peninsula  of  Mich- 
igan and  North  Dakota. 

Something  else,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  road  operates  through  the 
country  that  contains  probably  the  greatest  supply  of  ties,  telephone 
poles,  telegraph  poles,  and  paving-block  timber  on  this  continent. 
Canada's  supply  of  that  material  is  in  northern  Ontario,  but  north- 
ern Ontario  has  not  any  considerable  supply  of  building  lumber. 
The  building  lumber  of  Canada  is  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  just  the 
same  as  it  is,  so  far  as  the  northern  part  of  our  country  is  concerned, 
in  the  United  States. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  stuff  that  is  close  to  the  line,  that  the 
railroad  companies  vrant,  comes  into  this  country  free  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill;  but  there  is  practically  not  a  foot  of  building 
material  put  within  the  reach  of  the  farmer  to  any  advantage,  so  far 
as  the  duty  is  concerned,  under  the  bill.  Maybe  I  make  that  too 
strong.  Under  the  bill  the  farmer  can  not  get  a  foot  of  building 
material  free  of  duty. 

Now,  I  will  explain  to  you  why.  The  dressing  of  lumber  on  one 
side  reduces  the  weight  of  the  lumber  about  10  per  cent.  It  depends 
a  little  upon  the  condition  of  the  lumber,  the  thickness  of  the  lumber, 
but  on  the  average  th-e  dressing  of  lumber  on  one  side  reduces  the 
weight  10  per  cent.  The  weight  of  1,000  feet  of  lumber  is  from  2,000 
to  2,500  pounds,  unless  it  be  flooring.  That  may  be  a  little  less  if  it  is 
of  a  light  lumber,  but  if  it  is  a  heavy  lumber  it  will  not  be  less.  The 
freight  rate  on  lumber  from  the  coast  to  Minneapolis  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  50  cents  per  100.  I  have  asked  for  the  figures  and  they 
will  probably  be  here  before  I  get  through— 50  cents  per  100  pounds. 
That  makes  $10  per  1.000  feet,  does  it  not?  Two  thousand  pounds 
50  cents  per  100— $10  per  1,000— freight  rate.  If  you  plane  it  and 
•reduce  the  weight  one-tenth,  you  reduce  the  freight  $1.  The  dis- 
crimination between  undressed  lumber  and  dressed  lumber  on  one 
side  in  this  bill  is  only  50  cents.  The  farmer  and  no  other  man  can 
afford  to  ship  undressed  lumber  from  the  buildmg-lumber  fields  of 
Canada  under  this  bill.     He  will  be  losing  50  cents  per  1,000. 

Besides  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  consumer  m  our  country  has  not  a 
planing  mill  at  his  door.  I  know  of  but  two  or  three  planing  mills 
in  my  State  where  you  can  have  a  board  dressed  on  one  side  by  ma- 
chinery. If  they  want  to  bring  in  the  undressed  lumber  under  this 
bill,  they  must  load  it  and  unload  it,  and  have  it  dressed  and  loaded 
back  again  and  have  it  reshipped,  an  impractical  proposition,     ihis 
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lumber  pBoposition  is  not  worth  1  cent  to  the  people  of  this  country 
under  the  free  section  of  this  bill.  The  reduction  of  the  present  rate 
of  duty  may  be  of  some  advantage.  If  it  is  a  material  reduction,  it 
probably  will  be. 

This  Government  is  divided  up  into  a  number  of  departments. 
Three  weeks  ago  I  was  in  Montana.  I  have  traveled  over  that  State 
considerably,  and  I  found  there  millions  of  feet  of  lumber  tied  up 
by  one  department  of  this  Government  and  taken  out  of  competi- 
tion in  the  open  market.  Why?  To  conserve  our  lumber  supply; 
that  is  the  reason  that  is  given.  I  came  down  here  to  find  the  same 
Government  asking  this  Senate  to  put  up  a  tariff  wall  against  Cana- 
dian lumber.  Why  ?  It  is  not  to  conserve  our  lumber,  is  it  ?  It  is  so 
that  the  lumberman  can  sell  more  lumber,  so  as  to  give  them  the 
exclusive  market  and  dispose  of  our  lumber  faster.  That  is  the  con- 
sistency between  tying  it  up  for  us  with  one  hand,  withdrawing  it 
to  conserve  it,  and  shutting  out  lumber  from  a  foreign  market  tliat 
we  might  use  with  the  other  hand  to  force  the  consumption  of  our 
own  lumber,  if  you  please. 

Xovr.  ?Ir.  Chairman,  the  protection  on  lumber  is  not  a  protection 
of  labor  to  any  material  extent.  I  do  not  know  what  the  amount  of 
labor  involved  in  manufacturing  lumber  is — that  is,  the  labor  cost 
of  cutting  and  sawing  lumber — but  it  is  mighty  small.  It  is  not 
over  $2.10  per  1,000  the  way  they  manufacture  it  now.  The  duty  on 
lumber  is  not  for  the  protection  of  labor,  and  never  was,  to  a  man 
who  has  studied  the  subject.  It  is  for  the  protection  of  something 
else. 

Senator  Heybtjrn.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  is  for  the  protection  of  the  capital  involved 
and  the  combinations  engaged  in  the  business. 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  is  rather  a  diversion  on  your  part. 

Mr.  CiiAJiBEKLAiN.  That  is  true.  Senator ;  I  apologize. 

Senator  Heybtjrn.  Well,  you  do  not  need  to  apologize,  but  what 
T  want  to  know  is  whether  or  not  you  come  here  as  an  advocate  of 
free  lumber  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Of  free  lumber  ? 

Senator  Heybtjrn.  Yes. 

Mr.  CHA^rBEKLAiN.  If  everything  else  is  free  I  think  it  is  just. 

Senator  Hetburn.  If  there  is  a  duty  on  wheat,  why  should  there 
not  be  a  duty  on  lumber  ? 

Mr.  Chamerlain.  If  it  is  necessary,  there  should  be. 

Senator  Heybxjen.  Is  it  necessary? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  think  so ;  and  I  know  that  it  is  not 
consistent  with  the  policy  of  conservation  of  our  lumber  supply. 

Senator  Heybtjrn.  How  is  it  as  to  the  doctrine  of  protection?  Is 
it  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  protection  or  a  protective  tariff? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  To  a  limited  amount;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  HBYBtTRN.  Why  do  you  limit  it  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Because  of  the  small  amount  of  the  cost  on 
the  lumber  that  goes  to  labor  and  the  policy  of  protection  pf  the 
product,  is  to  protect  the  labor. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  largest  pay  roll  oi 
the  largest  industry  in  the  United  States  is  in  lumber? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  probably  true.  The  largest  business  is 
lumber. 
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Senator  Heyburn.  I  say  the  largest  pay  roll  for  wages. 

Mr.  Chajibeelain.  Is  not  the  product  greater,  too?  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  ask  the  Senator  a  question,  but  to  answer  that  question  thor- 
oughly we  would  have  to  compare  the  pay  roll  for  labor  with  the 
gross  value  of  the  product  and  get  the  percentage  of  the  value  of  the 
product  that  was  paid  to  labor. 

Senator  Hbyburn.  Do  I  understand  you  now,  without  exception, 
to  stand  for  free  lumber? 

Mr.  Chajiberlain.  Yes,  sir ;  if  this  bill  goes  through. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Then  do  you  expect  the  men  who  are  interested 
in  the  production  of  lumber,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and 
its  produce,  to  support  you  in  your  opposition  to  free  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  am  not  here  to  argue  any  technical  or  polit- 
ical propositions.    I  am  simply  here  as  a  witness. 

Senator  Heyblen.  I  merely  ask  you  if  you  expect  that  these  people 
would  give  you  a  very  hearty  support  in  favor  of  a  duty  on  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  taking  that  position.  I  am 
not  here  to  trim  my  sails.  I  am  here  to  state  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
facts.  If  we  would  quit  playing  politics  in  some  of  these  questions  I 
think  it  would  be  better. 

Senator  Heybuen.  We  hear  lots  of  that  in  the  newspapers;  but 
we  are  here  in  a  responsible  position. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  appreciate  that. 

Senator  Heyburn.  We  must  express  ourselves  candidly.  I  have 
listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  your  remarks  in  regard  to  the 
necessity  for  protecting  the  farmer  against  competition  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat. 

Mr.  Cjsambeelain.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  And  you  confined  your  remarks  very  largely 
to  what  you  call  the  Northwest,  but  which  is  really  the  Mississippi 
Valley. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Halfway  between  the  East  and  West. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Now,  you  have  started  in  to  say  why  the  duty 
on  lumber  in  unjust. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  necessarily,  Senator.  I  have 
not  finished  my  proposition,  if  you  will  permit  me. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  will  be  followed  by  the  representatives  of 
the  lumber  business  in  the  real  Northwest,  and  I  want  them — as  they 
are  present  here  in  this  room — to  hear  and  heed  your  position  in 
regard  to  their  interests,  so  that  they  may  make  up  their  minds  with 
regard  to  yourself. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Senator,  let  me  explain  one  reason  why  I  am  as 
strong  on  that  proposition  as  I  am.  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes,  and 
held  in  my  own  hands,  in  the  lumber  office  of  the  Quail  Lumber  Co. 
in  Miner  County,  S.  Dak.,  where  my  farm  was,  and  when  I  was 
buying  lumber  in  considerable  quantities — I  held  in  my  own  hands 
and  read  with  my  own  eyes  a  book,  issued  by  the  headquarters  some- 
where to  the  agent  telling  him  in  what  town  I  should  buy  my  lum- 
ber, and  which  man  in  the  town  I  should  buy  it  of;  and  I  say,  when 
that  condition  exists,  and  it  did  exist  for  years  in  the  Northwest,  I 
do  not  know  that  it  does  now — this  was  about  six  years  ago,  and  it 
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existed  there  when  we  were  building  that  State  up,  and  we  built  it 
up  under  that  condition — that  I  do  not  see  any  excuse  for  the  Govern- 
ment protecting  that  industry  that  robs  the  people  in  that  way. 

Senator  J-Ieybuen.  Do  you  not  know  that  very  much  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  lumber  of  the  country  is  produced  in  small  mills  entirely 
outside  of  the  large  mills  ? 

Mr.  Chambeelain.  That  does  not  affect  the  position  of  the  retail 
dealer  or  the  farmer.  I  was  in  Somers,  a  little  town  at  the  head  of 
Flathead  Lake,  in  a  big  mill,  last  week,  and  they  are  retailing  lumber 
at  $12  per  1,000  that  costs  us  from  $23  to  $25. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Do  you  think  those  men  who  are  selling  at  $12 
per  1,000  ought  to  be  throAvn  into  competition  with  the  Canadian 
producer  ? 

Mr.  Chambeelain.  If  we  can  not  get  the  lumber  to  the  farmer  at 
a  reasonable  price ;  yes,  sir.  If  we  can  get  it  to  the  farmer  in  compe- 
t  ition ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Heybuen.  "What  stands  between  you  and  that  mill  that 
prevents  you  from  getting  the  lumber  to  the  farmer  ? 

Mr.  Chambeelain.  In  the  first  place  it  is  the  railroad  company 
and  in  the  second  place  the  retailer,  and  also  the  wholesaler,  and  you 
can  not  get  away  from  it. 

Let  me  give  you  another  instance.  Mr.  Eichard  F.  Lyon,  of 
Carthage,  S.  Dak.,  about  1906,  wanted  to  build  an  elevator.  He 
made  out  his  bill  for  the  lumber — and  you  can  get  the  gentleman 
here  if  you  want  him,  and  also  the  agent — he  made  out  his  bill  of 
lumber.  He  took  it  to  three  or  four  local  lumbermen,  one  in 
Carthage,  where  he  was  going  to  build,  and  one  in  Howard,  the 
county  seat.  I  can  not  give  the  names  now,  but  I  probably  can  be- 
fore I  get  through ;  or  I  will  give  it  to  you  before  I  leave  the  city. 
He  did  not  mark  on  the  bill  that  it  was  for  an  elevator.  He  has  a 
large  farm  just  outside  of  town  and  needed  a  big  barn,  and  they 
thought  he  was  going  to  build  a  barn. 

They  gave  him  the  prices  on  his  lumber  bill.  He  submitted  it  to 
four  different  concerns — I  knew  the  other  two  at  the  time — and 
when  they  had  put  in  their  figures  the  local  fellow,  of  course,  ex- 
pected to  get  the  bill ;  the  trade  belonged  to  him.  If  he  did  not  get 
it,  the  other  fellows  had  to  hand  him  the  profit,  anyhow.  So  there 
was  not  much  competition.  When  they  got  through  the  local  fellow 
went  and  asked  Mr.  Lyon  if  he  could  furnish  him  the  lumber.  Mr. 
Lyon  said  "  No  " — he  is  a  business  man  and  has  been  all  his  life-  "Wliy 
not?"  he  said.    "I  can  buy  it  cheaper  and  ship  it  in,  and  I  am  not 

foing  to  pay  you,"  I  think  he  said,  "  $8  per  1,000  more  than  I  can 
uy  it  for."  The  agent  said :  "  Is  that  to  build  an  elevator  ? "  He 
said:  "Certainly."  He  said:  "Well,  I  did  not  know  that;  I  can 
give  you  another  price."  He  quoted  the  price  on  that  lumber  at  $6 
per  1,000,  and  I  think  it  was  $8,  because  it  was  to  go  into  an  elevator 
instead  of  a  farmer's  barn. 

Senator  Hetbtjen.  It  is  the  retail  dealer  that  you  seem  to  have 
a  complaint  against  ? 

Mr.  Chambeelain.  It  is  the  prices  at  which  the  lumber  reaches 
the  farmer  that  I  am  complaining  about.  I  do  not  care  who  is  in- 
volved, whether  the  retailer  or  the  railroad  company  or  the  whole- 
saler.   I  am  here  for  the  farmer. 
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Senator  Heyburn.  How  would  the  taking  of!  of  the  duty  on  lum- 
ber affect  that  or  cure  it? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  gives  the  farmer  of  that  country  a  chance 
to  buy  in  an  open  market.  It  gives  the  independent  lumber  dealer 
a  chance  to  buy  in  the  open  market. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  You  say  he  can  buy  it  at  $14  at  the  big  mills? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  $12  was  the  price  at  Flathead. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Then  why  does  he  need  to  go  to  Canada  to 
buy  it?  Why  does  the  middleman  go  to  Canada  to  buy  if  he  can  buy 
it  at  that  price — and  you  admit  that  that  is  not  an  excessive  price  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  $12^the  wholesaler  does  not  need  to  go  to 
Canada.     But  you  figure  j'our  freight 

Senator  Heyburn.  How  would  the  duty  affect  the  freight? 

^Ir.  CHAaiBERi.Aix.  The  duty  probably  would  not  affect  the  freight. 
The  duty  would  not  affect  the  freight  if  all  the  mills  Avere  on  one 
line,  but  I  do  not  knoAv  that  there  is  a  combination  of  freight  rates 
between  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Soo  and  the  Great  Northern 
and  the  Northern  Pacific;  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  between  the 
Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific,  but  I  know  that  they  are 
managed  from  one  headquarters.  So  I  do  not  suppose  there  is"  very 
keen  competition.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  there  will  be  competi- 
tion between  the  Canadian  Northern  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
and  the  American  roads  for  that  freight,  and  I  think  we  will  stand 
some  show  to  get  our  lumber  where  I  live  in  my  State  at  a  little  less 
than  twice  what  it  sells  for  at  the  mills. 

Senator  Heybuen.  By  reason  of  the  removal  of  the  duty? 

]Mr.  Chamberlain.  By  reason  of  throwing  some  lumber  into  com- 
petition. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  think  the  American  lumber  producer 
ought  to  be  forced  into  competition  with  the  Canadian  lumber  pro- 
ducer? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  If  the  American  farmer  is  with  the  Canadian 
farmer,  yes. 

Senator  Heybuen.  That  is  hardly  consistent  with  your  position 
■uith regard  to  wheat,  is  it? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  consistent.     My  proposition  is 

,  this:  That  one  American  citizen  is  just  as  good  as  another.     I  am 

that  kind  of  a  Democrat,  that  no  man  or  class  of  men  should  be 

heard  here  to  his  advantage  at  the  expense  of  any  other  American 

citizen. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Now,  harmonize  that,  please,  with  your  sug- 
gestion that  you  think  wheat  should  be  protected  and  lumber  should 
not  be. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  was  not  his  statenient.  His  last  state- 
ment was  if  the  wheat  was  free,  lumber  should  be. 

Senator  Gallingee.  That  was  not  his  statement  a  little  while 
ago 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  No ;  that  was  not  my  statement. 

Senator  Heybuen.  He  said  distinctly  that  wheat  ought  to  be  pro- 
tected and  lumber  ought  not. 
\  Mr.  Chambeelain.  Let  me  carry  that  a  little  further.  It  has  been 
said  here  in  this  argument  that  the  consumer  was  entitled  to  free 
bread.  If  any  man  is  entitled  to  anything,  maybe  he  is,  but  if  there 
is  another  man  that  is  entitled  to  consideration,  it  is  the  man  who 
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furnishes  the  consumer  with  bread,  is  it  not?  That  is  the  farmer. 
He  is  entitled  to  as  much  consideration.  The  consumer  could  not 
consume  the  bread  if  the  farmer  did  not  provide  it,  and  he  is  en- 
titled to  consideration  and  must  be  considered  if  the  consumer  is  to 
have  bread  to  eat — if  it  is  American  bread.  Bread  is  not  the  only 
staff  of  life.  Meat  is  as  much  so  as  bread,  and  meat  is  to  be  protected 
by  this  bill. 

Another  proposition,  in  our  country,  if  you  please.  Bread  and 
meat  are  not  the  only  staffs  of  life.  Lumber  is  one.  We  must  have 
houses  to  live  in  and  barns  to  keep  our  live  stock  in,  if  we  grow  it. 
Lumber  is  one  of  the  staifs  of  life  in  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota 
just  as  much  as  wheat,  oats,  and  barley.  We  can  not  get  along 
without  it.  In  addition  to  that,  clothing  is  a  staff  of  life  in  this 
country.  We  have  laws  in  our  country  that  provide  that  even  the 
best  of  society  can  not  go  without  clothing.  They  must  wear  it  in 
all  grades  of  society.  It  is  a  staff  of  life  and  a  necessity  of  life,  just 
as  much  so  as  bread. 

Senator  Hbybuen.  You  think  all  these  things  ought  to  be  free? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  think  they  should,  if  the  farmer's  product  is. 

Senator  Heybuen.  That  is  a  different  proposition. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  will  answer  your  question  directly.  I  do 
not  think  that  clothing  should  be  free  entirely.  I  do  not  believe  in 
free  trade  entirely  in  this  country,  but  I  believe,  as  a  distinguished 
Senator  said  a  while  ago,  that  there  could  be  some  little  saving  made 
in  the  expenses  of  this  Government,  and  that  the  tariff  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  raise  enough  money  to  pay  those  expenses,  and  it  should 
be  levied  from  the  standpoint  of  protection,  so  far  as  that  will  afford 
protection — protection.  Senator,  to  infant  industries,  not  to  the  fel- 
lows who  are  choking  the  life  out  of  us. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Well,  the  production  of  lumber  and  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  are  infant  industries  with  every  crop  every  year, 
are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Every  industry  is  an  infant  within  the  meaning 
of  the  term  as  long  as  it  needs  the  protection  to  make  a  reasonable 
profit,  but  not  when  it  makes  an  exorbitant  profit.  You  will  find 
an  instance  of  this  in  one  of  the  great  corporations  of  this  country 
not  more  than  three  years  ago.  Their  profits  on  the  year's  business 
were  more  than  the  total  sum  paid  to  labor.  When  protection  en- 
ables a  concern  to  do  that  it  ceases  to  be  an  infant  industry.  The  net 
profits  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  not  over  three  or  four 
years  ago,  as  reported  in  the  press,  were  greater  than  the  total  amount 
they  paid  for  labor. 

Senator  Heybtjrn..  You  have  made  a  very  excellent  presentation 
of  the  wheat  proposition,  and  of  the  farmer's  relation  to  this  pro- 
posed legislation,  and  I  regret  to  see  you  enter  upon  an  attack  on  the 
other  industries,  inasmuch  as  those  industries,  each  of  them,  depend 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  people  upon  whom  you  depend. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heybuen.  And  you  are  attacking  the  steel  industry  and 
you  have  already  attacked  the  lumber  industry. 

Mr.  Chajnibeelain.  Only  by  way  of  illustration. 

Senator  Hey-buen.  Well,  illustration  or  otherwise,  you  go  down 
the  line  that  way,  and  I  am  afraid  you  will  stand  in  the  position  of 
the  old  man  who  had  the  daily  habit  at  breakfast  of  saying:  "God 
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bless  me  and  my  wife,  mj-  son  John  and  his  wife;  us  four  and  no 
more.    xVmen." 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Have  the  farmers 
of  the  States  in  the  section  of  the  United  States  that  we  represent,  or 
have  I  as  a  resident  of  those  States,  ever  said— and  there  are  a  good 
many  men  of  the  opposite  political  party  from  my  State — have  we. 
any  of  us,  every  said  anything  from  which  it  could  be  inferred  that 
we  were  not  willing  to  bear  our  share  of  the  tariff  burden  provided 
we  received  our  share  of  consideration  in  it — our  reasonable  share? 
Maybe  we  thought  we  were  asking  too  much,  but  have  we  ever  com- 
plained of  bearing  a  reasonable  share  of  the  expenses  of  this  Govern- 
ment, whether  you  collected  it  by  tariff  or  any  other  manner,  as  long 
as  we  received  our  fair  amount  of  consideration  ?     We  never  have. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  I  have  given  you  credit  for  that. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  And  we  never  will.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
I  have  been  speaking  the  clerk  of  this  committee,  who  phoned  to  Ihe 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the  rates  on  lumber,  has  laid 
a  note  on  my  table  giving  the  rates  from  Seattle  to  Minneapolis  as 
from  45  to  50  cents  per  1,000  pounds  for  different  grades  of  lumber, 
verifying  my  statement  that  at  50  cents  per  100  no  man  could  afford 
to  ship  undressed  lumber  from  the  lumber  field  to  the  farmer,  or 
even  to  ^Minneapolis,  or  even  half  that  far.  So  that  free  lumber  is  a 
joker. 

Xow,  one  thing  further — and  I  may  be  wandering  a  little.  I  de- 
sire to  say  a  word  now  as  to  the  advantage  of  this  bill  in  reducing 
the  cost  of  living.  Last  fall,  by  decree  from  a  department  of  this 
Government,  a  large  section  of  my  State  and  the  State  of  North 
Dakota  was  tied  up;  I  mean  by  that  that  we  had  a  large  section  of 
those  States  that  had  been  settled  within  two  years,  owing  to  the 
opening  of  new  reservations.  Those  settlers  had  lost  a  crop  because 
of  an  unfavorable  season,  an  extreme  drought.  They  found  them- 
selves in  the  position  that  to  get  through  the  winter  they  must  make 
proofs  on  their  land,  commute  their  proofs  and  borrow  some  money 
on  the  land.  When  they  submitted  this  proof — I  think  it  was  nearly 
a  million  acres,  was  it  not.  Senator  McCumber  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  I  am  not  just  certain  about  that. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Something  like  that  was  withdrawn  by  the 
conservation  department  because  of  a  suspicion  that  it  was  under- 
laid with  coal.  I  am  not  complaining  of  that  particularly.  Our 
governor  and  the  congressional  delegation,  I  think,  of  North  Dakota, 
or  some  of  them,  made  a  trip  down  here  and  succeeded,  as  I  under- 
stand— and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  will  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong — in  getting  the  department  to  allow  the  settler  to  make  proof 
for  the  surface,  but  reserving  the  coal  underlying.  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect. Senator? 

Senator  McCumber.  They  first  got  a  provision  through  that  ab- 
solutely protected  the  farmer  in  both  coal  and  surface  tAvo  years  ago 
unless  the  Government  was  able  to  establish  at  the  time  of  the  proof 
that  the  land  was  more  valuable  for  mineral  purposes  than  it  was  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  inasmuch  as  the  Government  never  would 
be  able  to  establish  that,  it  was  equivalent  in  every  instance  to  giv- 
ing the  farmer  not  only  everything  above  his  land,  but  everything 
below  it.  A  year  ago,  while  I  was  absent  from  the  Senate,  and  in 
the  hospital,  that  bill  was  amended,  which  provided  again  for  the 
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surface  title,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  say  that  had  I  been  in 
the  Senate  at  that  time,  we  would  have  been  talking  yet  before  it 
would  ever  have  been  touched. 

Mr.  Chambeklain.  This  ruling  withdrew  it  and  you  finally  got 
the  land  office  to  permit  proof  as  to  the  surface  title,  but  reserving 
the  coal.     Is  that  correct? 

Senator  McCumbee.  That  is  correct.  It  is  not  only  correct,  but 
it  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  wrong  in  principle.  Now  along 
comes  this  bill,  and  I  want  to  ask  if  this  would  reduce  the  cost  of 
living  in  this  country?  Along  comes  this  bill  and  the  advocates 
boast  that  they  have  provided  by  the  terms  of  the  bill  a  much  larger 
field  for  bituminous  coal  in  the  lower  Provinces  by  procuring  a  re- 
duction of  the  duty  on  coal  going  into  Canada — bituminous  coal. 
Does  that  reduce  the  cost  of  living  to  the  American  consumer? 

Something  more.  If  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  meats  coming 
in  from  Canada  at  from  2J  to  2V  cents  to  1|  cents  will  result  in  the 
reduction  of  the  cost  of  living,  would  it  not  result  further,  if  it  was 
taken  off  entirely,  and  does  anyone  think  for  a  minute  that  the 
Canadian  Government  would  object  to  our  doing  that?  The  meat 
product  could  not  be  the  only  thing  that  does  not  pass  under  this 
bill  at  discriminating  duties  going  different  ways.  There  is  a 
schedule  in  which  duties  are  different  coming  this  way  from  those 
going  the  other  way,  and  another  in  which  they  are  higher  going 
the  other  way. 

Senator  McCtjmbek.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  or  two,  because  I 
think  you  are  well  able  to  answer  them.  In  relation  to  the  immi- 
nency  of  any  danger  of  the  great  supply  in  the  Northwest  of  farm 
products  in  the  future,  and  whether  or  not  at  the  present  time  we 
are  absolutely,  as  farmers,  receiving  a  benefit  at  the  present  tariff 
rate?  Now,  it  is  denied,  and  emphatically  denied  by  a  great  many 
reasonably  intelligent  men  that  we  are  getting  any  benefit  from  the 
tariff  on  our  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  flax,  but  that  our  price  is  fixed 
by  the  Liverpool  price.  Now,  as  that  is  a  most  important  question 
under  the  present  conditions,  and  as  the  future  supply  of  Canada 
will  be  a  still  greater  question,  and  more  important  in  the  near 
future,  I  would  like  to  have  you  touch  upon  both  of  those  proposi- 
tions in  your  argument. 

ill'.  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  will  take  up  the  propo- 
sition of  the  benefit  the  farmer  receives  from  the  duty.  I  am  not 
going  to  argue  it,  but  will  refer  you  to  some  history. 

The  prices  of  aU  kinds  of  grains  for  the  past  three  years,  or 
longer  than  that  if  you  want  to  go  back  to  about  three  j-ears,  is  a 
matter  of  record.  There  have  been  times  when  there  was  not  any 
material  difference,  but  not  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  prices  of  those  grains  are  a  matter  of  record. 
The  prices  at  which  the  market  of  every  grade  of  grain  closes  every 
day  is  within  the  reach  of  the  committee  some  place.  I  have  not  got 
it  at  hand  now,  but  I  have  seen  it.  The  price  of  grain  in  the  Minne- 
apolis and  Duluth  Boards  of  Trade  is  a  matter  of  record,  and  I  did 
not  bring  this  matter  up,  because  I  feel  that  it  is  almost  an  imposition 
upon  this  committee  to  do  so,  but  I  know  that  there  has  been  an 
average  difference  for  a  good  many  months  between  the  price  oi 
No.  1  hard  wheat  in  Winnipeg  and  No.  1  hard  wheat  in  Minneapolis 
of  about  8^  cents  a  bushel. 
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I  believe  that  a  10-cent  chuy  on  wheat  coming  this  way— a  laj-cent 
duty  at  the  outside— would  be  as  absolute  and  perfect  and  complete 
a  protection  to  our  farmers  us  25  cents  per  bushel.  I  do  not  think 
any  reduction  m  the  duty  on  oats  could  be  made  without  hitting  our 
farmers,  because  we  import  a  good  many  oats  at  the  present  rate  of 
duty.  They  have  a  better  quality  of  oats,  as  I  said  to  you  the  other 
day. 

Now,  then,  if  you  will  take  barley  as  an  illustration.  I  want  to  give 
you  some  statistics  on  barley,  taken  from  the  Congressional  Eecord 
of  May  i>8,  1909,  inserted  in  the  Eecord  by  Senator  McCumber.  I  find, 
of  North  Dakota.  1  do  not  know  whether  I  should  present  that  or 
not,  when  the  figures  were  inserted  by  a  member  of  this  committee. 

Senator  ilcCuMBEE.  I  think  it  will  do  no  harm. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Of  barley  we  produced  in  1895—1  will  give  the 
round  numbers— 61,000,000  bushels;  in  1896,  87,000,000  bushels;  in 
1897,  69,000.000  bushels;  in  1898,  66,000,000  bushels;  in  1899,  55.- 
000,000  bushels ;  in  1900,  58,000,000  bushels ;  in  1901,  109,000,000  bush- 
els; in  1902, 134,000,000  bushels;  in  1903, 131,000,000 ;  bushels ;  in  1904, 
139,000.000  bushels ;  in  1905,  136,000,000  bushels ;  in  1906,  178,000,000 
bushels;  in  1907,  153,000,000  bushels;  in  1908,  166,000,000,  so  that 
since  1895  our  production  has  grown  from  about  65,000,000  to  166,- 
000,000  bushels. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  other  products.  I  want  to  put  into  the 
record,  if  I  touch  upon  this  at  all,  the  imports  of  barley,  because  dur- 
ing the  fore  part  of  this  period  barley  came  into  this  country  free.  I 
want  to  show  the  difference  in  the  imports  of  barley  between  the  time 
when  there  was  no  duty  and  at  this  time  under  the  present  rate  of 
duty.    In  1896  we  imported  2,174,000  bushels,  worth  $152,000. 

Senator  McCtjimbee.  "Was  there  an  ad  valorem  duty  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir.  In  1896,  826,000  bushels,  worth 
$321,000;  in  1897,  1,254,000  bushels,  worth  $388,000;  in  1898,  about 
the  time  the  McKinley  tariff  bill  went  into  effect,  114,000  bushels — it 
dropped  from  1,254,000  bushels  to  114,000  bushels— worth  $40,000. 

Senator  Hetburn.  The  tariff  was  25  cents  a  bushel? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Thirty  cents  a  bushel;  this  gives  30  cents. 

Senator  Heybuen.  I  may  be  mistaken. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  In  1899,  110,000  bushels,  worth  $53,000;  in 
1900,  161,000  bushels,  worth  $78,000;  in  1901,  178,000  bushels,  worth 
$87,000;  in  1902,  57,000  bushels,  worth  $33,000;  in  1903,  59,000 
bushels,  worth  $28,000;  in  1904,  88,000  bushels,  worth  $44,000;  in 

1905,  79,000  bushels,  worth  $38,000;  in  1906,  19,000  bushels,  worth 
$10,000;  in  1907,  11,000  bushels,  worth  $6,000. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Protection  was  getting  its  work  in  there. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes  sir.  In  other  words,  with  a  protective 
tariff  of  20  cents  a  bushel  instead  of  30  per  cent,  we  have  reduced  the 
importation  from  an  average  of  nearly  a  million  bushels  a  year  to 
11,000  bushels  in  1907,  the  last  year  I  have  statistics  for. 

Just  a  word  more  on  this  barley  proposition,  and  I  will  give  way. 
In  1897  South  Dakota  produced  2,182,000  bushels  of  barley ;  in  1898, 
2,284,000  bushels;  in  1899,  2,400,000  bushels;  in  1900,  1,500,000 
bushels— I  will  not  take  the  time  to  give  all  of  them— in  1901, 
6,500,000  bushels;  in  1902,  8,900,000  bushels;  in  1903,  10,600,000 
bushels;  in  1904,  9,700,000  bushels;  in  1905,  9,900,000  bushels;  m 

1906,  22,900,000;  in  1907,  20,125,000;  in  1908,  24,500,000.     Does  that 
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look  as  if  we  aie  going  to  run  short  of  barley?  That  is  one  State. 
Take  North  Dakota ;  I  will  give  the  first  three  years. 

Senator  Heybuen.  It  looks  as  if  the  removal  of  the  competition 
to  some  extent  stimulated  the  industry. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir;  it  did.  I  will  take  Xorth  Dakota  for 
the  three  years  1897,  1898,  1899,  and  the  last  three.  In  1897  North 
Dakota  produced  4,600,000  bushels;  in  1898,  5,200,000;  in  1899, 
2,400,000;  and  the  next  year— 1900— 1,500,000.  Now,  turning  to  the 
other  end  of  the  table,  in  1905  North  Dakota  produced  19,300,000 
bushels;  in  1906,  15,800,000;  in  1907,  15,600,000;  in  1908,  18,300,000. 
Her  production  has  grown  from  about  5,000,000  to  15,000,000  or 
20,000,000  bushels  of  barley  a  year. 

I  will  take  Minnesota.  In  1908  Minnesota  produced  32,500,000 
bushels ;  in  1907,  22,600,000 ;  in  1906,  31,500,000.  Taking  the  other 
three  years,  in  1899,  8.100,000  bushels;  in  1898,  9,100,000;  in  1897, 
9,200,000. 

Wisconsin  is  the  other  great  barley  State.  I  might  put  the  three 
years  in.  In  1897,  7,800,000  bushels;  in  1898,  7,500,000;  in  1899, 
7.600,000;  in  1906  Wisconsin  produced  22,300,000  bushels;  in  l%i. 
18,400,000;  in  1908,  24,700,000.  So  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  fear 
of  our  running  out  of  barley. 

I  might  say  to  the  committee  that  our  production  of  wheat,  corn, 
oats,  and  flax  has  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  production  of 
barley,  or  nearly  so. 

Senator  McCumbee.  What  is  the  value  of  the  barley,  comparing 
its  value  when  there  was  only  10  cents  a  bushel  import  duty,  or  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  and  when  there  is  30  cents  a  bushel  import  duty? 

Mr.  Chazmbeelain.  I  believe  the  farm  price  is  given  in  this  same 
table — not  1908,  but  for  the  three  years.  I  will  give  the  three  years 
1905,  1906,  1907,  and  the  last  three  years.  In  1907  the  farm  price  of 
barley  in  Wisconsin  was  75  cents;  in  Minnesota,  67  cents;  North 
Dakota,  58  cents;  South  Dakota,  61  cents.  The  high  price  of  barley 
in  Wisconsin  is  o^w^ng  considerably  to  the  fact  that  they  grow  a 
better  bred  barley.  Barley  is  the  most  peculiar  grain  we  have  so  far 
as  quality  is  concerned,  you  might  almost  say  technically ;  the  quality 
enters  into  the  selling  price.  There  is  nearly  always  a  spread  of  20 
cents  a  bushel  in  the  quotation  of  barley  on  the  market.  For  instance, 
it  is  quoted  at  from  67  to  85  cents,  from  50  to  72  cents,  and  that  is 
owing  to  the  quality,  which  is  in  one  sense  a  technical  matter. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  I  suppose  the  freight  enters  into  it? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  freight  makes  a  little  difference,  but  it  is 
a  matter  of  the  quality  more  than  anything  else.  Wisconsin  has 
better  barley,  because  her  agricultural  college,  in  advance  of  any 
other  college  in  this  country,  took  up  the  study  of  barley  and  taught 
her  farmers  how  to  grow  it  and  take  care  of  it.  But  they  were  fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  of  Canada,  but  25  years  behind,  and  we  have 
not  started  yet  in  our  State.  Wisconsin  is  the  leader  in  that  line  of 
work.  That  accounts  very  largely  for  the  high  price  of  barley  in 
Wisconsin.  In  1906  the  farm  price  in  Wisconsin  was  45  cents;  in 
Minnesota,  35  cents;  in  North  Dakota,  33  cents;  in  South  Dakota, 
32  cents. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  say  it  is  1906  or  1896  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  No ;  1906.  In  1905,  41  cents  in  Wisconsin,  32 
cents  in  Minnesota,  30  cents  in  North  Dakota,  20  cents  in  South 
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Dakota.  I  will  turn  back.  In  1897  the  farm  price  in  Wisconsin  was 
32  cents;  1897 — as  far  back  as  the  table  goes — Minnesota,  24  cents; 
North  Dakota,  27  cents;  South  Dakota,  22  cents.  In  1898,  Wisconsin, 
40  cents;  Minnesota,  33  cents;  North  Dakota,  29  cents;  South  Dakota, 
27  cents.  In  1899,  about  the  time  we  took  our  start  in  the  barley  in- 
dustry, Wisconsin,  40  cents;  Minnesota,  31  cents;  South  Dakota,  29 
cents;  North  Dakota,  33  cents. 

Senator  McCumbee.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  on  the  wheat  question : 
Have  you  kept  account  of  the  difference  between  the  Winnipeg  or 
Port  Arthur  or  Fort  William  prices  and  the  Minneapolis  and  Duluth 
prices  of  the  same  grade  for  several  years  last  past  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  will  say  to  you,  Senator,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  the  same  grade  between  those  markets. 

Senator  McCttmber.  Or  similar  grades. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  To  a  man  who  understands  wheat  there  is  not 
what  you  could  call  a  similar  grade.  I  will  explain  that.  There  is 
first  quality  of  wheat 

Senator  McCtjmber.  The  difference  is  in  favor  of  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Canada  requires  a  higher  grade.  Canadian 
No.  1  wheat  must  run  60  pounds  to  the  bushel;  the  corresponding 
grade  in  our  country  calls  for  58  pounds  to  the  bushel.  Now,  then, 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  certainly  for  the  last  year  and  a 
half,  the  average  difference  between  the  price  of  their  60-pound  wheat 
in  Winnipeg — or  the  Winnipeg  price,  which  means  Port  Arthur  and 
Fort  William — the  difference  between  the  Winnipeg  price  of  their 
60-pound  wheat  and  the  Minneapolis  price  of  our  58-pound  wheat 
has  averaged  about  8J  cents.    That  is  the  reason,  they  say 

Senator  McCumber.  I  want  to  bring  that  right  to  a  head.  Is  not 
the  Canadian  No.  2  northern  approximately  the  same  as  our  Ameri- 
can No.  1  northern  ^ 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  is  nearer  so  than  the  Canadian  No.  1. 

Senator  McCumber.  Therefore,  we  could  add  about  3  cents  to 
the  American  price  for  the  same  character  of  grain  and  make  about 
11  cents  diff-erence? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Well,  Senator,  I  would  not  like  to  commit  my- 
self to  3  cents ;  I  would  add  from  1^  to  2  cents. 

I  think,  as  near  as  we  can  get  at  it,  that  our  No.  1  Northern  pretty 
nearly  splits  between  their  No.  1  and  No.  2.  I  think  our  No.  1 
Northern  is  a  little  better  than  their  No.  2,  but  not  as  good  as  their 
No.  1. 

Senator  McCtjmber.  Now,  let  us  see  whether  or  not ;  assuming  that 
to  be  the  case,  8  to  10  cents  would  be  a  sufficient  protection.  In  ar- 
riving at  that  conclusion,  you  assume,  do  you  not,  that  the  purchaser 
on  this  side  of  the  imported  wheat  pays  the  whole  tariff;  that  is,  he 
pays  the  10  or  11  cents  difference  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  But  he  deducts  it  from  the  price  he  pays  the 
Canadian  farmer. 

Senator  McCumber.  Has  not  your  investigation  of  the  whole 
tariff  question  led  you  to  believe  that  this  is  the  case?  That  in  the 
ordinary  importations,  the  export  seller  loses  about  half  and  the  im- 
porting purchaser  about  half,  and,  therefore,  if  that  was  the  case,  a 
20-cent  tariff  would  cause  a  benefit  of  only  about  10  cents,  whereas 
our  25  per  cent  tariff  has  so  far  given  us  an  advantage  of  only 
about  12^  per  cent  ? 
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Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  think  not,  Senator.  I  do  not  believe  I  can 
agree  with  you  on  that  proposition.    I  am  not  a  tariif  expert. 

Senator  McCumbee.  You  assume  that  the  purchaser,  practically, 
alwa5'S  paj's  the  full  tariff  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  goods  on  the 
other  side,  and  that  the  exporter  of  these  goods  into  this  country 
therefore  loses  nothing  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Loses  nothing.  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  for 
my  position.  The  No.  1  wheat  in  Canada,  in  the  farmer's  bin,  or 
anywhere  else,  is  worth  what  it  will  command  if  he  ships  it  to  Liver- 
pool. That  is  the  value  of  that  wheat.  He  does  not  sell  it  to  the 
American  for  importation  for  any  less  than  that.  Therefore,  I  say 
that  the  Canadian  farmer  does  not  pay  any  part  of  the  duty  collected 
by  the  American  Government  on  wheat  brought  into  this  country 
from  Canada.  The  American  must  pay  what  the  wheat  is  worth  in 
the  market  he  has.  Then  the  result  is  that  the  importer  must  add 
to  it  the  tariff  that  he  pays  on  it  plus  a  profit  on  the  wheat. 

Senator  McCumbee.  Assuming,  then,  that  our  price  is  10  cents  a 
bushel  greater  than  the  Liverpool  price. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCujibee.  The  farmers,  then,  would  receive  simply  10 
cents  a  bushel  profit? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  would  not  say  greater  than  the  Liverpool 
price,  either — greater  than  the  value  of  the  wheat  in  Canada  for  ex- 
portation to  Liverpool. 

Senator  McCumbee.  That  is  the  same  thing — less  the  cost  of 
transportation. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  would  say  so,  yes. 

Senator  ^IcCumber.  Then  if  the  demand  in  this  country  was  prac- 
tically equivalent  to  the  production  in  this  country,  so  that  we  could 
get  the  full  benefit  of  the  tariff,  then  if  we  had  20  cents  or  25  cents  a 
bushel  tariff  we  would  receive  20  cents  or  25  cents  a  bushel  more? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCujibee.  Are  we  not  very  rapidly  approaching  the  con- 
dition in  which  our  consumption  will  overtake  our  production  at  the 
present  rate  of  increase? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  tliis.  In  1905  we 
actually  imported  into  this  country  and  paid  duty  on  2,698,000  bushels 
of  wheat. 

The  demand  was  greater  than  the  supply.  Xow,  let  me  explain 
something  else.  I  have  looked  that  up  pretty  carefully.  The  crop 
that  year  was  sufficient  if  the  exportation  the  year  before  had  been 
normal,  but  conditions  were  such  the  year  before  that  the  exportation 
of  1904  was  abnormal.  The  farmer  did  not  hold  in  his  bins  the 
quantity  of  wheat  he  usually  held,  and  there  was  a  greater  demand 
in  1905  than  usual  and  the  1905  crop  was  not  more  than  normal.  If 
we  had  held  back  some  of  our  exportation  the  year  before — the  year 
before  we  exported  120,000.000  bushels,  and,  in  fact,  in  1905  -we  ex- 
ported more  than  we  imported  by  nearly  40,000,000  bushels,  but  there 
were  local  situations  at  different  places,  and  probably  if  you  would 
trace  it  up  probably  jMinneapolis  was  one  of  them.  They  had  to  have 
some  of  that  Canadian  wheat  and  they  had  to  pay  the  duty  on  that 
2,000,000  bushels.  So  that  we  are  rapidly  approaching  the  time,  as 
the  Senator  says,  and  we  have  about  reached  the  time  when  there  is  a 
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home  market  for  all  our  wheat  in  this  country.  From  1894  to  1898, 
five  years,  we  exported  32  per  cent  of  our  wheat ;  1899  to  1903,  31  per 
cent;  1904  to  1908,  five  years,  only  17  per  cent  of  our  crop. 

Senator  j\IcCu3ibee.  And  if  we  should  ha^-e  a  shortage  of  crop,  so 
we  would  have  nothing  to  export,  then  our  imports  would  imme- 
diately go  up  to  the  full  amount  of  our  tariff  wall. 

Mr.  Chambeklain.  To  the  full  amount  of  our  tariff  wall. 

Senator  McCujibee.  And  when  we  would  have  a  short  crop  just  at 
the  time  we  should  have  the  most  money  for  it  and  ought  to  have  the 
protection. 

Mr.  Chamberlaix.  Yes,  that  is  true,  too;  that  is  absolutely  true. 

Senator  McCtjimbee.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  just  one  other  question. 
You  stated  in  your  argument  on  Saturday  that  if  this  bill  is  passed 
it  would  result  in  the  admission  of  a  large  quantity  of  free  wool. 
Would  you  be  willing  to  explain  that  a  little  in  detail? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Why,  certainly,  Senator;  and  I  think  that  is 
where  Xorth  Dakota  and  Montana  and  Minnesota  will  derive  a  benefit 
from  this  bill,  and  I  will  explain  that.  If  this  bill  becomes  a  law 
the  Canadian  sheep  men  can  drive  their  sheep  across  the  boundary 
to  shear,  and  they  are  probably  shrewd  enough  to  do  it;  and  if  this 
bill  becomes  a  law  I  take  it  that  you  will  have  on  the  north  line  of 
your  State  sheep-shearing  stations,  just  as  they  had  in  the  new  coun- 
try in  an  earlier  day,  where  the  Canadians  will  drive  their  sheep 
down  there  and  shear  them.  The  tariff  on  wool,  if  I  am  correct — I 
did  not  come  here  to  make  a  general  tariff  argument — the  present 
tariff  on  that  grade  of  wool  coming  into  this  country  is  12i^  cents  a 
pound.  The  Canadian  sheep,  even  range  sheep,  will  clip  nearly  6 
pounds  each. 

Senator  McCumbee.  I  think  the  tariff  is  11  cents,'if  I  remember. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Eleven  cents.  Let  it  appear  11  cents  a  pound  in 
the  record.  The  Canadian  sheep  will  clip  on  an  average  of  about  6 
pounds  of  wool.  Now,  that  means  66  cents  to  drive  them  over  the  line 
and  clip  them  and  drive  them  back  again.  He  comes  in  clothed,  but 
he  goes  out  naked  and  becomes  an  instrument  of  transportation,  and 
it  can  be  done,  and  it  will  be  done,  because  there  is  money  in  it,  and 
we  have  enough  Americans  up  there  to  know  and  discover  when 
there  is  money  in  it.  We  have  500,000  of  them  up  there.  They  can 
drive  those  sheep — they  could  ship  them  on  the  trains,  but  I  do  not 
think  they  will  do  that — a  considerable  distance  and  shear  them  and 
ship  them  back  again  and  make  money  if  that  bill  becomes  a  law ; 
but  there  is  another  proposition  in  that  now.  The  wool  is  not  a 
matter  of  consumption,  in  the  form  it  is  taken  from  the  sheep;  it 
is  in  cloth.     There  is  no  proposition  here  to  offset  that  in  any  way. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  have  traveled  over  that  northwest  a 
great  deal ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCtjmbee.  And  you  know  considerable,  undoubtedly, 
about  that  Canadian  Northwest— Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta, 
and  British  Columbia? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  know  nothing  of  British  Columbia  from  con- 
tact.    I  never  was  in  British  Columbia. 

Senator  McCumbee.  You  know  about  the  others? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir;  something  of  them. 
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Senator  McCumber.  "What  do  you  say  of  the  possibilities,  either 
from  observation  or  statistics,  in  the  matter  of  production  of  wheat  in 
the  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  May  I  refer  to  one  of  these  articles  I  pre- 
pared ? 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  can  get  at  it  more  quickly  by  reading  merely 
a  clause  of  this.  It  is  my  own,  and  so  it  is  simply  saving  time.  It 
is  an  article  I  wrote  for  the  Dakota  Farmer,  a  farm  paper  in  our 
State,  discussing  this  matter  of  shipping  in  wheat,  under  the  sub- 
head, "Will  this  occur?  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta 
had  3,000,000  more  acres  of  wheat  in  1910  than  in  1904,  and  produced 
120,000,000  bushels  more  than  in  1900." 

That  is  taken  from  the  Yearbook,  if  I  remember  correctly,  of  the 
International  Encyclopedia.  In  other  words,  their  increase  for 
1900  was  nearly  equal  to  one-fifth  of  our  total  crop  in  1910.  "  These 
Provinces  will  probably  break  up  1,500,000  acres  more  this  year." 

And  I  want  to  say  that  the  estimate  of  the  minister  for  Alberta  and 
of  Mr.  Fielding,  I  think  it  was,  is  still  higher  than  that. 

"  These  Provinces  will  probably  break  up  1,500,000  acres  this 
year,  and  they  can  continue  to  break  up  as  much  virgin  soil  each 
season  for  80  years,  and  still  have  more  unbroken  land  that  is  adapted 
to  the  production  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  than  the  United  States 
had  acres  of  wheat  last  year." 

That  is  absolutely  true.  Gentlemen,  you  can  step  to  a  map  of  the 
United  States  and  take  a  pair  of  dividers  and  place  one  leg  or  one 
toe  on  Minneapolis,  place  the  other  toe  at  the  southeastern  corner  of 
Tennessee — I  say  Tennessee  because  Tennessee  and  Oklahoma,  I 
think,  are  our  most  southern  States  that  produced  a  surplus  of 
wheat ;  I  do  not  think  Texas  does,  unless  within  the  last  year  or  two. 
Now,  that  covers  a  big  area.  From  Minneapolis  to  Tennessee  is  our 
entire  wheat  field,  except  a  little  on  the  coast.  Now,  turn  it  around 
to  the  Northwest  and  set  it  down,  the  leg  from  Tennessee,  keeping  the 
other  on  Minneapolis,  and  you  have  not  reached  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  the  wheat  field  by  500  miles ;  you  have  not  reached  their  best 
wheat  fields  by  300  miles,  the  Peace  River  Valley,  from  the  evidence 
we  have  at  hand.  And  I  want  to  just  read  a  quotation  from  the 
address  of  ex-Speaker  Cannon  on  this  bill  in  the  House,  where  he 
quotes  the  agricultural  commissioner. 

I  want  to  read  a  quotation  from  George  Harcourt,  minister  of 
agriculture  for  the  Province  of  Alberta,  in  1909.  He  made  this  re- 
port, Speaker  Cannon  says :  "  Of  the  country  which  is  known,  the 
area  capable  of  producing  grain  is  220,000,000  acres." 

He  is  referring  to  the  three  Provinces. 

"  Two  hundred  and  twenty  million  acres.  The  total  area  in  crops 
last  year  was  11,267,870  acres."  Now,  remember,  11,000,000  in  220,- 
000,000  capable  of  being  put  in  cultivation. 

Senator  McCumber.  One  twentieth  in  cultivation? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  One-twentieth,  "  producing  a  total  crop  of 
240,000,000  bushels,"  says  Mr.  Harcourt.  "  The  unoccupied  land  in 
the  future  will  produce  at  least  5,000,000,000  bushels.  This  is  not 
the  end.  There  is  a  great  northern  country,  the  McKenzie  Basin, 
which  is  capable  of  producing  grain."  That  is  taken  from  the 
Canadian  Yearbook,  and  I  want  to  say  that  those  people  up  there, 
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her  officials,  are  not  given  to  exaggerated  statements,  and  from  what 
I  have  read  and  from  what  I  know,  I  believe  that  statement  is  abso- 
lutely correct ;  and  I  want  to  say  further  that  two  lines  of  railway  are 
building  into  that  very  country  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  hundred 
miles  a  year,  bringing  it  within  the  reach  of  the  settler  and  affording 
a  market  for  the  crop  when  it  is  produced. 

Senator  MoCumbee.  Now,  of  course,  the  vast  proportion,  or  large 
proportion,  of  all  this  grain  raised  in  the  Northwest  must  be  ex- 
ported to  some  country,  must  it  not? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Up  there? 

Senator  McCumbee.  Yes.  Canada  can  not  take  it.  It  has  got  to 
be  exported? 

Mr.  Chambeelain.  It  has  got  to  be  exported. 

Senator  McCumbee.  Then,  is  not  the  logical  and  the  only  conclu- 
sion that  with  that  vast  area,  with  its  immense  possibilities,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  its  products  must  be  exported,  that  it  stands  there 
as  a  club  against  the  American  farmer  ever  receiving  anything  more 
for  his  gTain  than  what  we  call  the  level  of  the  world's  prices  ? 

Mr.  Chambeelain.  The  only  thing  that  will  save  the  American 
farmer,  if  this  bill  becomes  effective,  will  be  that  the  Almighty  de- 
stroys that  crop ;  that  is  the  only  thing  that  can  save  him. 

Senator  McCumbee.  Then  from  50  to  80  or  100  years  it  means 
that  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest  will  never  get  the  price  for  their 
products  greater  than  the  world's  market? 

Mr.  Chajibeelain.  Absolutely,  Senator. 

Senator  McCumbee.  And  we  lose  the  benefit  of  the  American  mar- 
ket, because  the  moment  that  we  get  a  price  above  the  market  of  the 
world,  here  is  this  surplus  of  Canada  to  rush  in  and  drive  it  down. 

Mr.  Chambeelain.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  surplus  is  so  great  that  it 
wiU  not  result  even  in  raising  the  price  of  the  Canadian  wheat.  We 
come  down  to  the  Liverpool  level,  both  of  us. 

Senator  McCumbee.  And  then  the  point  I  wanted  to  make  is  that 
even  though  there  should  not  be  a  bushel  exported  into  this  country, 
still  the  jfact  of  its  being  there  for  export,  and  no  tariff  wall  between 
us,  would  result  in  constantly  and  eternally  keeping  ours  down  ? 

Mr.  Chambeelain.  Absolutely.  It  can  not  do  anything  else  that 
I  can  see. 

Gentlemen,  if  there  is  nothing  further,  I  want  to  thank  this  com- 
mittee—I believe  I  am  the  last  speaker — both  on  my  own  behalf  and 
in  behalf  of  those  with  me,  for  the  good  hearing  we  have  had. 

Senator  Ceawfoed.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  closes  the  hearing  of  our 
people,  and  I  think  that  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  show  that 
there  has  been  no  collusion  between  the  great  lumber  industry  of  the 
country  and  the  farmers  of  South  Dakota  on  this  question. 

Th  Chaikman.  There  are  several  gentlemen  here  present,  repre- 
senting the  lumber  industry  of  the  Pacific  coast,  who  are  to  have  a 
hearing  this  morning  at  the  request  of  Senator  Heyburn.  Are  your 
people  here,  Senator  Heyburn? 

Senator  Heybuen.  They  are  here,  and  Col.  Griggs  will  be  spokes- 
man for  the  committee  which  is  here,  and  will  introduce  the  gentle- 
men as  he  sees  fit. 

Mr.  Dromgoole.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  for  a  few  moments  ot 
time  later  on,  after  those  gentlemen  get  through  ? 

Senator  Heyburn.  After  they  get  through. 
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STATEMEIfT  OF  EVERETT  G.  GRIGGS,  OF  TACOMA,  WASH. 

The  Chairman.  Col.  Giiggs,  state  your  full  name  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  would  like  to  correct  the  title  a  little,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  you  please. 

The  Chairman.  Make  the  statement  as  general  as  you  wish,  Mr. 
Griggs. 

Mr.  Griggs.  My  name  is  Everett  G.  Griggs. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Tacoma,  Wash. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 

j\Ir.  Griggs.  Lumber  business. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  jDroceed  with  your  statement  to  the 
committee  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Mr.  Chairman,  ouv  delegation,  which  haa  ;,i4  at- 
tended the  national  association  gathered  in  Chicago,  were  fortu- 
nately so  situated  that  we  could  come  directly  to  Washinfiton  with 
men  who  are  directly  connected  with  the  business.  The  men  who 
constitute  this  delegation,  who  will  present  the  condition  of  our  busi- 
ness affairs,  will  be  Mr.  Bloedel,  of  Bellingham,  Wash.,  who  has 
been  in  the  business  18  or  20  years,  and  John  McMaster.  who  will 
talk  on  the  shingle  industry. 

I  have  been  identified  for  20  years  in  the  lu.nber  business  in 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  have  been  recently  in  attendance  at  the  national 
association.  1  have  become  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  situation 
as  it  will  be  affected  by  this  reciprocity  in  other  districts.  You  will 
understand  that  on  the  coast  we  feel  we  are  but  a  small  "neck  of 
the  woods  "  out  there ;  but  we  manufacture  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington something  like  4,400,000,000  feet  of  lumber — probably  the 
greatest  State  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber. 

The  gentleman  who  has  preceded  me,  I  understand,  represents  the 
farmers.  I  have  felt  that  what  you  gentlemen  want  here  are  statis- 
tics and  facts  from  the  business  interests  of  the  country,  and  par- 
ticularly from  our  country,  because  the  peculiar  lack  of  knowledge 
because  of  distance  seems  to  me  very  conspicuous,  and  particularly 
with  the  men  who  appeared  before  you.  It  surprises  me  to  hear 
the  farmers  talk  as  they  do.  I  say,  for  heaven's  sake  save  the 
farmer — he  is  our  greatest  asset  in  the  lumber  business — and  do 
not  do  anything  that  will  in  any  way  rob  him  of  purchasing  power. 

The  condition  on  the  coast,  if  I  may  speak  of  it  in  a  general  way, 
with  regard  to  the  lumber  situation — I  have  been  familiar  with  it 
for  20  years,  as  I  say,  and  our  company  went  to  the  West  and  devel- 
oped and  invested  in  the  country  with  the  idea  of  developing  this 
industry,  as  the  timber  industries  of  the  Middle  West  and  the  South 
were  depleted.  We  were  probably  the  first  mill  in  Tacoma  to  ship 
lumber  East.  They  have  been  manufacturing  on  the  west  coast  for 
some  40  years,  and  California  has  been  the  great  market. 

As  to  the  export  condition  as  it  is  to-day,  we,  when  it  comes  to  the 
matter  of  reciprocity,  feel  on  the  coast  that  we  should  have  some- 
thing that  is  reciprocal ;  otherwise,  leave  us  as  we  are.  We  have  got 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  British  Columbia  timber  is  handKd 
on  a  different  basis  than  the  American  owners'  timber.  We  have  a 
question  of  taxation  and  fire  risk  and  all  these  details  with  which  you 
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are  familiar.  I  noticed  in  the  proceedings  of  this  committee  that 
excellent  facts  have  been  placed  before  yon,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
needs  repetition  on  my  part.  In  attending  this  national  convention  I 
felt  that  our  OAvn  industry  on  the  coast  should  be  represented  bv  men 
TV  ho  knew  their  business,  who  were  able  to  talk  on  it  and  to  present 
facts  in_  connection  Avith  our  own  operations,  and  to  that  end  I  took 
some  pictures  of  our  own  operations.  "We  started  operating  there 
v.'ith  oxen  some  '20  years  ago.  and  I  have  played  every  part  of  the  game 
in  the  mill  and  in  the  logging  camp,  and  "l  felt  I  could  talk  to  the 
other  lumber  manufacturers  in  the  country  in  regard  to  our  own  con- 
ditions. As  I  stated  before,  we  commenced  with  oxen  and  we  are  now 
operating  with  flying  machines.  Probably  every  machine  that  is 
known,  every  device  to  economize  labor,  is  indulged  in  by  the  manu- 
facturer on  the  coast.  The  farmer  in  the  Middle  West  hardly  appre- 
ciates, I  think,  what  it  means — what  the  prosperity  of  the  State  of 
AA^ashington  and  the  State  of  Oregon  means  to  him.  Two  or  three 
years  ago  we  had  a  committee  from  our  association  that  appeared  in 
a  freight-rate  fight  with  the  railroads.  We  were  successful  in  a 
measure  in  winning  our  fight,  and  I  prepared  statistics  at  that  time, 
together  with  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  interested  with  me, 
in  presenting  the  facts,  showing  what  our  State  of  Washington 
imported  from  these  various  States  of  the  Middle  West,  showing  how 
interrelated  we  are  in  their  prosperity ;  and,  as  I  remember  it,  there 
was  something  like  $26,000,000  worth  of  stuff  that  we  imported  into 
the  State  of  Washington,  and  we  shipped  out  $20,000,000  worth  of 
stuff. 

We  say:  ''Protect  the  farmer;  save  him."  If  there  is  any  argu- 
ment that  we  can  put  up.  we  want  you  to  save  him.  This  same  farmer 
is  probably  the  hardest  man  to  deal  with  when  it  comes  to  buying 
lumber  of  the  different  grades,  and  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  them 
because  I  do  not  come  in  contact  with  them  directly.  Our  company 
has  18  yards  in  the  State  of  Washington,  which  is  the  nearest  to  the 
mill  end  of  the  business,  and  I  believe  I  have  seen  evidence  m  Cali- 
fornia where  there  are  strings  of  yards  there,  and  we  ship  to  the 
main  ports  and  to  San  Pedro.  On  a  recent  trip  that  I  made  through 
the  yards  of  California  I  found  that  the  farmer  himself  would  not 
take  a  board  with  a  knot  in  it.  He  did  not  want  it  even  on  the  inside 
of  the  plastering,  and  is  simply  absurd  with  regard  to  character  ot 
stock  that  he  uses.  We  want  our  clear  stock  to  go  into  the  panels 
such  as  on  that  door,  and  we  want  him  to  use  the  lower  grade  stock 
on  the  inside  where  it  does  not  show ;  and  that  is  our  problem  on  the 
coast  to-day.  ,  ,,       .  , 

We  cut  timber  from  50  to  300,000  feet  to  the  acre,  and  the  pictures— 
if  the  gentlemen  would  like  to  see  them,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  cir- 
culate them  around-show  the  actual  logging  conditions  on  the  coast 
and  what  it  means  to  us  when  you  remove  the  duty  and  put  us  into 
competition  with  more  lumber  from  our  immediate  north  Ihe  mill, 
that  Mr.  Bloedel  operates  are  within  20  miles  of  British  Columbia 
I  am  continuallj-  in  competition  with  British  Columbia  mills  m  the 
export  market;  and  until  the  British  Columbia  people  got  a  rail-ship- 
pmg  business  of  their  own  and  their  own  terntorial  l"™ts  and  their 
mvn  lands  began  to  be  developed,  and  farmers  through  our  country 
began  to  go  over  there,  they  did  not  have  a  rail  business  that  would 
take  care  of  their  capacity. 
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To-day  they  have  got  it,  and  because  of  this  Vancouver,  just  north 
of  us,  has  the  biggest  boom  on  it  it  ever  had.  They  can  go  on  and  in 
six  months  or  a  year  develop  an  industry  in  British  Columbia.  We 
have  90,000,000  of  people  to  swerve ;  they  have  8,000,000  or  9,000,000, 
and  Ave  are  marking  time,  because  we  can  not  find  a  market  for  our 
entire  output. 

The  only  relation  between  the  manufacturers  on  the  coast  and  the 
Eastern  market  is  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  We  make  lumber 
out  there  and  can  give  you  lumber  for  a  hundred  years  to  take  care 
of  your  requirements.  You  have  got  to  pay  in  the  Middle  West 
more  than  you  paid  20  years  ago,  because  we  have  our  freight  rates 
on  the  railroads. 

Senator  McGumbee.  You  say  you  can  supply  the  demand  for  a 
hundred  years? 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  think  so,  with  British  Columbia  and  ^Mexico. 

Senator  ]McCrMBER.  Does  that  mean,  then,  that  the  lumber  tracts 
in  the  Northwest  and  Washington  will  be  exhausted  at  the  end  of  a 
hundred  years?    Is  that  what  I  understand  you  to  mean? 

Mr.  Geiggs.  That  is  about  what  I  mean.  I  can  not  say  about  what 
the  law  of  development  will  bring  about,  whether  we  can  grow  lum- 
ber, with  some  system  of  taxation  and  practical  conservation 
methods. 

Senator  McCumbee.  I  want  to  say  right  here,  as  a  kind  of  a  defense 
of  the  farmer,  if  you  can  convince  the  farmer  that  the  great  lumber 
tracts  of  the  country  are  inexhaustable,  that  you  can  go  right  on  pro- 
ducing lumber  year  after  year  indefinitely,  I  do  not  think  you  will 
find  a  farmer  in  the  country  that  would  not  be  in  favor  of  good,  hon- 
est protection  to  your  industry;  and  there  is  the  only  line  on  which 
they  may  differ  with  you  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  who  is  zealous 
in  behalf  of  both  you  and  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Geiggs.  I  can  add  this :  That  if  we  could  take  about  500  farmers 
and  get  them  out  through  our  country  they  would  appreciate  what 
the  waste  is  to-day,  and  if  you  increase  that  waste  then  it  means  that 
those  of  us  who  have  to  operate  will  leave  more  or  less  in  the  woods. 

Senator  IMcCfmbee.  What  the  farmer  is  afraid  of  is  just  the  thing 
that  you  rather  indicate — that  in  a  very  few  years,  comparatively,  in 
the  life  of  the  country  there  will  be  no  timber  in  the  country  left; 
and  that  is  why  he  is  generally  a  pretty  strong  conservator. 

Mr.  Geiggs.  I  appreciate  the  conservation  idea,  because  I  think  you 
must  appreciate  we  have  a  group  of  trees  out  in  our  country  which 
it  has  taken  400  or  600  years  to  grow — giants  of  the  forest  that  we 
drop. 

Senator  McCumbee.  And  which  will  never  grow  again. 

Mr.  Geiggs.  Wliich  will  never  grow  again ;  and  when  we  take  four 
logs  out  of  these  trees,  because  that  is  all  we  can  sell — because  the 
low-grade  stock  is  not  saleable  to  the  farmers,  and  we  can  not  reach 
the  elevator  men.  The  elevator  condition  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
spoke  of  is  probably  this :  I  have  sold  lumber  at  $4  a  thousand  within 
a  month  for  elevator  cribbing.  It  is  stained  lumber,  lumber  that  no- 
body would  look  at  five  years  ago ;  lumber  that  lies  one  piece  on  the 
other  and  is  used  for  building  elevator  cribs.  You  can  buy  it  for  a 
song.  Four  dollars  does  not  mean  one-half  the  cost  of  the  lumber.  It 
is  velvet  to  me  if  I  can  find  a  market  for  it,  and  that  is  what  we 
want  to  do  with  timber  in  our  country  in  the  West.     The  State  of 
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Washington  has  over  200,000,000,000,  and  the  State  of  Oregon  over 
300,000,000,000  of  feet  of  lumber,  from  estimates  which  have  been 
made.  You  know  how  estimates  have  been  made  and  how  estimates 
have  been  amplified  by  cruising. 

We  did  not  consider  hemlock  15  or  20  years  ago,  but  we  have  to 
consider  it  to-day,  if  you  tliroAV  us  in  competition  with  the  better 
grade  of  lumber  from  the  north,  say  British  Columbia.  They  can 
cut,  as  we  can  cut,  a  certain  grade  of  the  better  portion  of  the  logs 
and  sell  it  in  the  export  market ;  that  is,  speaking  for  the  mills  in  the 
coast  and  cargo  trade.  That  amounts  to  about  400,000,000  feet  of 
lumber  in  good  years,  when  Africa,  Australia,  and  the  islands  take 
more  or  less  of  our  stuff,  and  China,  too. 

Senator  Heybtjrn.  You  do  not  include  the  200,000,000  acres  of  the 
forest  reserve,  Mr.  Griggs? 
Mr.  Geiggs.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Heybuen.  So  that  is  in  addition  to  the  200,000,000  acres  in 
the  forest  reserve  ? 

Mr.  Geiggs.  We  consider  that  the  Government  has  got  more  timber 
than  any  of  us ;  that  when  talking  for  ourselves  we  are  talking  for  the 
Government,  because  I  believe  that  is  what  it  will  result  in ;  and  I 
believe  you  hardly  appreciate  in  the  Middle  West  our  great  market 
in  California,  which  takes  a  billion  and  a  half  or  a  billion  and  a 
quarter  of  our  lumber.  As  I  stated,we  commenced  on  the  coast  with 
the  idea  of  developing  the  eastern  trade  on  the  railroads,  when  condi- 
tions warranted  us  in  shipping  into  this  country.  Our  capacity  was 
based  on  two-thirds  of  it  to  go  by  rail,  because  we  were  men  from  the 
East  and  knew  more  or  less  of  this  business. 

California  people  would  not  take  No.  2  quality ;  they  wanted  No.  1 ; 
Ihey  wanted  flooring  16  to  32  feet  long.  That  has  all  changed  in  the 
last  5  or  10  years,  and  we  feel  that  taxation  has  been  increasing  in  a 
wonderful  proportion,  the  taxation  on  timber  land  showing  in  cases 
100  to  300  per  cent  increase.  We  have  got  to  look  after  the  interests 
assigned  to  us  as  managers  of  the  corporations  in  the  development  of 
our  great  West;  and  our  development  means  so  much  to  this  whole 
central  portion  of  the  country  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  United  States, 
that  you  can  not  afford  to  ignore  that  "  neck  of  the  woods." 

We  feel,  sometimes,  when  you  talk  of  the  extravagant  prices  that 
have  been  advanced — I  bought  two  carloads  of  horses  here  recently 
at  the  Minnesota  transfer,  and  those  horses  cost  me  apiece,  on  the 
coast,  after  shipping  them  out  in  palace  cars  to  get  them  there 
quick,  $275.  Ten  years  ago  my  people  would  have  given  me  my 
walking  papers  if  I  had  paid  over  $100  for  a  horse.  We  want  to 
see  the  farmer  prosperous,  because  we  can  not  sell  a  stick  in  your 
country  or  elsewhere  if  the  farmer  does  not  want  to  buy. 

We  feel  that  the  railroads  themselves  must  prosper,  but  we  do  feel 
that  we  must  take  care  of  our  interests  and  our  timber  resources  and 
fix  it  so  we  can  reach  the  Middle  West,  where  we  have  got  to  go 
2,000  miles  to  get  to  our  market. 

Senator  BDbxbuen.  Can  you  explain  the  cause  of  the  conditions 
which  were  given  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  a  short  time  ago  in  the  hear- 
ings here? 
Mr.  Geiggs.  He  spoke  of  several  things. 
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Senator  Hbyburj^.  Well,  because  of  there  seeming  to  be  such  a  com- 
bination on  the  part  of  either  the  producers  or  the  retailers  of 
lumber? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Well,  I  can  explain  it  in  this  way :  Everything  that 
we  buy  in  the  West  is  higher.  If  we  are  trying  to  buy  steel  rails,  if 
we  are  trying  to  buy  cable,  if  we  are  trying  to  buy  powder  I  can 
wire  to  four  different  places  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  for  the 
prices  on  steel  rails,  which  I  did.  We  wanted  to  buy  3  miles  of 
rail,  and  $45  a  ton  was  quoted  to  me.  There  was  no  variation  in  the 
price,  and  I  paid  it.  I  was  glad  to  pay  it,  and  had  to  have  the  rails. 
As  to  the  retailing  of  the  lumber  product  in  the  Middle  West,  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  do  not  know  of  the  combinations  and 
I  will  sell  my  lumber  to  any  responsible  dealer  that  has  the  price  to 
pay  for  it. 

We  do  not  know  of  the  condition  where  our  own  mill  yards  are 
located,  and  that  if  we  did  not  treat  the  customers  right  other  fellows 
would  ship  in  there.  It  is  a  question  of  business  argument  in  these 
propositions.  I  do  not  blame  these  men  for  getting  all  they  can  on 
the  retail  price;  that  is  a  question  of  business  policy.  The  only 
feature  I  deplore  is  the  fact  that  they  utilize  that  argument  to  the 
detriment  of  the  entire  lumber  fraternity  of  the  country;  and  I 
think  there  is  nothing  grander  and  nothing  finer  for  men  to  work 
for  in  this  country  than  the  preservation  of  the  forests,  and  I  beheve 
the  business  conducted  on  the  line  it  is  to-day  is  entitled  to  more 
credit  than  it  receives  generally  from  the  consuming  public. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  up  too  much  time.  I  did  not  put  my  remarks 
down,  and  I  think  it  is  probably  wise  to  do  that. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Take  as  much  time  as  you  feel  you  require. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  I  feel  the  Great  Middle  West  and  the  East  do 
not  know  the  conditions  as  it  affects  the  price  of  lumber.  They  talk 
about  the  stumpage  values — stumpage  owned  by  men  who  are  able  to 
put  their  money  into  it  and  invest  it  for  20  or  30  years,  figuring  the 
advance  will  generally  stay  at  about  the  same  price,  until  it  comes 
to  a  better  condition  where  they  can  advance  the  price,  because  the 
men  who  put  their  money  in  it  as  an  investment  consider  it  a  "  long- 
time "  investment.  The  difiiculties  in  our  State  with  the  investment 
in  stumpage  are  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  the  forest-fire  danger; 
we  have  the  possibilities  of  continued  operations  which  wiU  en- 
danger us  much  more  from  forest  fire  after  they  commence  operations 
than  we  have  ever  dreamed  of  before.  I  know  of  one  instance  when 
I  could  not  read  a  book  in  the  city  of  Tacoma  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  that  was  the  only  time  in  my  life  I  have  ever  seen  a  forest 
fire  cover  that  country.  We  want  the  Government  and  State  lands 
next  to  us  protected,  because  we  will  buy  them  when*  we  get  up  to 
them  at  the  market  price.  We  can  afford  to  pay  the  market  price, 
and  it  means  so  much  to  the  whole  country  to  protect  this  timber 
that  I  do  not  want  to  see  you  do  anything  which  will  make  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  do  that.  By  this  reciprocal  arrangement  we  will 
hold  this  country  back  4,  5,  or  10  years  and  develop  our  neighbor  on 
the  north  of  us.  We  will  feel  it  more  in  five  or  six  months,  when  the 
mills  of  the  North  are  fully  developed,  because  it  takes  time  to 
develop  sawmills. 

You  have  got  to  recognize  that  if  you  throw  our  industry^  open  to 
the  competition  of  timber  from  the  North,  where  there  are  investors 
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from  this  country.  Some  of  the  biggest  investors  in  the  country  are 
in  British  Columbia  holdings,  and  they  will  simply  liquidate  those 
holdings  in  preference  to  liquidating  the  holdings  on  this  side  of 
the  line,  m  our  State  and  the  State  of  Oregon.  I  speak  of  the  State 
I  come  from,  particularly,  and  I  think  I  might  state  that  the  whole 
State  of  Washington  is  dependent  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  lum- 
ber busmess.  When  we  first  went  there  there  was  not  300,000  people 
in  the  whole  State.  There  are  a  million  people  there  now,  north 
of  Portland,  and  many  are  engaged  in  the  lumber  business.  I  have 
seen  the  time  when  loggers  had  their  rafts  so  plastered  with  liens 
that  you  could  not  buy  one  safely,  as  the  labor  on  them  had  not  been 
paid  for.  But  to-day,  I  am  glad  to  say,  we  have  made  some  money 
m  the  last  10_  years.  The  money  they  make  goes  back  into  the  re- 
sources and  timber  business.  Our  company  has  made  more  money 
in  the  sale  of  its  tide  lands,  or  will  make,  than  it  is  anticipated  to-day 
in  the  sale  of  its  lumber.  But  it  is  the  development  of  the  State  that 
has  brought  that  about ;  and  our  whole  State  so  hinges  on  the  devel- 
opment of  this  lumber  industry,  and  we  in  a  way  measure  so  much 
of  our  prosperity  by  the  prosperity  of  the  Middle  West  that  we  are 
linked  together. 

The  conservation  feature  I  have  endeavored  to  explain.  I  have 
been  very  rambling  in  my  remarks,  but  I  want  the  pleasure,  Senator, 
of  just  showing  some  of  the  pictures  of  the  actual  conditions,  which 
I  took  about  a  week  before  I  left. 

Senator  Heybuen.  We  would  like  to  see  them. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Our  general  laws  on  taxation  have  simply  scared  us. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  result  will  be.  Five  years  ago  we  fought 
freight  rates,  to  keep  the  lO-cent  rate  into  Minneapolis.  They  raised 
the  rate  to  50  cents.  We  finally  got  a  compromise  rate  of  45  cents. 
The  gentleman  who  preceded  me  said  we  do  not  ship  any  consider- 
able quantity  into  Chicago  because  the  freight  is  5  cents  higher  than 
to  Minneapolis.  We  do  ship  into  Chicago.  When  the  railroads 
start  building,  and  Mr.  Hill  has  said  that  they  would  have  to  build 
for  10  years  to  keep  up  with  the  development  of  the  country.  To-day 
they  are  not  buying  much,  if  any,  of  our  lumber.  We  are  marketing 
it  on  the  coast  to-day  because  we  can  not  find  a  market  for  our  lum- 
ber, and  we  are  not  asking  over  $10  a  thousand  for  common  lumber. 
We  bill  our  kiln-dried  lumber  at  2,000  pounds,  which  is  a  fair  aver- 
age, although  it  probably  weighs  a  little  less;  it  will  mean  a  freight 
rate  to  us  of  over  $10.  It  means  that  the  men  do  not  recognize  these 
differences  in  location  when  they  talk  about  the  price  of  lumber. 
We  come  into  certain  competition  with  the  men  in  the  South  and  the 
men  in  the  Carolinas  and  all  through  that  territory,  in  central  lines, 
and  they  get  a  26-cent  rate  and  we  get  a  45-cent  rate. 

That  thing  practically  adjusts  itself  to  a  certain  line  we  can  go  to, 
and  we  can  not  make  any  more  lumber  than  you  will  take. 

I  think,  gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  have  you  hear  from  Mr.  John 
McMaster,  who  is  a  shingle  manufacturer  of  some  20  years'  ex- 
perience. I  have  worked  alongside  of  him,  and  I  know  he  knows 
that  part  of  the  game,  and  I  would  also  like  you  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Bloedel,  who  has  prepared  arguments,  I  think,  on  this  subject. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Mr. 
McMaster.    Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  McMaster? 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JOHN  McMASTER,  OF  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  Mr.  McMaster, 
Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  McMaster? 

Mr.  McMastee.  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed  with  your  statement  to  the  com- 
mittee ? 

Mr.  McMaster.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  committee  knows  less  of  the  industry  that  I  represent  than  any 
other.  There  is  less  said  about  it.  We  are  located  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  our  great  industry  is  a  new  one,  a  young  industry. 
Every  one  seems  to  agree  on  one  thing  connected  with  the  tariff,  and 
that  is  that  a  young  industry  should  be  protected.  We  are  now  21 
years  old.  Twenty-one  years  ago  this  summer  the  first  shingles  were 
made  in  the  State  of  Washington  to  ship  to  the  Middle  States. 

We  manufactured  shingles  21  years  ago  in  a  small  way,  and  for 
10  years  business  kept  growing.  For  the  last  few  years,  especially 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  it  seems  to  be  at  a  standstill.  We  seem 
to  have  reached  the  limit  of  production.  Twenty-one  years  ago  this 
summer  we  received  $1.65  f.  o.  b.  the  mill.  We  are  getting  to-day 
$1.45  and  $1.50  for  a  better  grade  of  shingle  f.  o.  b.  the  mill,  so  you 
can  see  that  in  the  21  years  the  price  has  been  getting  lower  aU  the 
time.  Twenty-one  years  ago  the  raw  material  cost  about  50  cents 
per  1,000.  To-day  the  raw  material  at  the  mill  costs  about  $1  per 
1,000.  Twenty-one  years  ago  labor  cost  about  one-third  less,  so  you 
wonder  how  we  exist,  how  we  manage  to  make  shingles  and  put  them 
on  board  the  cars  for  $1.50. 

We  make  several  grades,  but  one  grade  will  be  sufficient  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  what  we  are  doing.  Shingles  are  the  cheapest  articles 
made  of  forest  products.  The  lumber  is  cheap,  particularly  for  the 
lower  grades;  but  I  think  of  all  the  articles  manufactured  of  forest 
products  shingles  are  the  cheapest.  To  illustrate,  last  winter  you 
could  buy  1,000  shingles  for  2  dozen  of  eggs;  to-day  you  can  buy 
2,000  shingles  for  a  sack  of  potatoes.  From  that  you  can  see  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  farmer's  products  when  it  comes  to  buying 
shingles. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  go  abroad  for 
shingles  when  we  have  an  abundance  of  the  raw  material  at  home ; 
when  we  have  the  mills,  the  equipment,  and  the  labor,  for  the  reason 
that  we  are  making  shingles  out  of  the  raw  material  that  can  be  used 
for  no  other  purpose.  We  are  making  shingles  out  of  timber  that 
will  disappear  right- along,  whether  it  is  made  into  shingles  or  not. 
If  it  is  not  made  into  shingles,  it  will  be  burned  by  fire.  The  farmer, 
in  clearing  his  land,  will  have  to  pile  it  up  and  burn  it  because  there 
is  no  other  use  for  it. 

Senator  Hetbtjen.  What  wood  do  you  make  shingles  out  of? 

Mr.  McMaster.  The  cedar.  The  shingle  manufacturer  follows 
close  behind  the  logger  and  takes  what  is  left.  If  lie  does  not  con- 
sume that,  it  is  destroyed ;  it  is  burned.  There  is  no  other  use  it  can 
be  put  to. 

Senator  McCtrMBEE.  The  shingles  are  made  of  cedar,  axe  they? 

Mr.  McMaster.  Yes,  sir;  all  of  cedar.     On  the  coast  we  have  the 
two,  the  fir  and  the  cedar,  and  the  cedar  is  not  of  any  use  for  lumber. 
Senator  McCtjmbbr.  The  lumberman  takes  the  fir  and  leaves  the 
cedar  ? 
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Mr.  McMastee.  If  he  does  not  take  the  cedar  and  make  it  into 
shingles,  it  is  burned.  For  instance,  in  our  country  we  logged  a 
piece  of  ground  last  summer.  We  left  a  good  deal  behind  in  the 
shape  of  shingle  cedar,  intending  to  use  it  later,  but  a  fire  came  along 
and  swept  it  all  up.  We  are  making  shingles  out  of  the  material  that 
would  otherwise  be  lost. 

We  need  shingles.  Shingles  are  used  in  every  retail  lumber  yard 
in  the  United  States.  Our  cedar  makes  beautiful  shingles.  There 
is  no  better  wood  known  than  red  cedar  for  shingles.  I  believe  I  can 
say  truthfully  that  no  one  knows  exactly  how  long  the  red  cedar 
shingles  will  last  on  a  roof,  but  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  red  cedar, 
properly  manufactured  and  laid  on  the  roof,  with  proper  nails,  will 
last  100  years,  so  that  for  durability  it  has  no  superior. 

The  shingle  business  means  a  good  deal  to  us.  We  depend  upon  it 
to  a  great  extent.  There  are  500  shingle  mills  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, and  we  employ  about  15,000  men,  and  you  can  see  how  many 
depend  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  shingle  industry.  The  aver- 
age wages  paid  are  about  $3.50  a  day.  We  employ  all  white  labor. 
The  men  that  used  to  be  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  shingles  in 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  when  the  timber  ran  short  there  emigrated 
to  Washington,  and  now  an  army  of  those  same  men  is  in  Washing- 
ton working  in  the  mills.  The  Washington  industry  benefits  the 
State  of  Washington  in  a  great  many  ways,  and  under  present  condi- 
tions, should  the  tariff  be  lowered,  we  feel  that  our  industry  will  come 
to  an  end,  or,  in  other  words,  it  will  be  so  unprofitable  tJfiat  a  great 
many  men  now  engaged  in  the  business  will  have  to  abandon  it.  The 
mills  will  be  deserted.  Even  to-day,  under  present  conditions,  at  the 
prices  we  are  getting  for  shingles,  a  shingle  mill  is  not  worth  more 
than  50  cents  on  the  dollar.  You  will  ask  why  we  continue  to  op- 
erate. It  is  because  we  hope  that  prices  will  improve.  We  hope  that 
next  year  we  will  get  a  little  more.  To-day  we  are  selling  shingles 
for  $1.50.  We  would  be  satisfied  with  $1.70.  That  little  difference 
means  profit  or  loss  to  us. 

The  shingle  industry  benefits  all  the  men  that  are  employed  in 
the  mills.  It  benefits  those  that  are  dependent  upon  them ;  it  helps 
the  settler.  I  think  there  is  no  other  one  thing  that  helps  the  settler 
more  in  that  part  of  our  State  than  the  shingle  industry.  You  know 
the  cedar  grows  on  the  best  land — on  the  bottom  land,  where  the  soil 
is  rich.  The  result  is  that  when  a  shingle  mill  starts  up  men  come 
and  buy  land,  they  begin  clearing,  and  when  they  cut  down  those 
trees  they  haul  the  logs  or  the  bolts  to  the  mill  and  get  their  money, 
and  in  that  way  they  get  a  little  start.  They  sell  their  meat  and 
their  eggs  and  find  a  market  for  anything  else  that  they  raise  right 
at  the  mill.  I  know  of  men — not  one,  but  hundreds  of  them— to-day 
that  have  homes,  nice  little  homes,  nicely  cleared  fields,  and  are  in 
good  easy  circumstances  which  all  came  about  because  they  were 
enabled  to  do  so  by  the  shingle  mill.  That  is  the  state  of  affairs  all 
over  that  part  of  the  country  where  shingles  are  being  manufactured. 
We  can  manufacture  shingles  enough  to  supply  the  market  of  the 
whole  United  States.  The  State  of  Washington  now  supplies  be- 
tween 60  and  70  per  cent  of  all  the  shingles  consumed  in  the  United 
States  to-day. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Let  us  emphasize  that  a  little.  You  say  the 
State  of  Washington  supplied  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  all  the 
shingles  consumed  in  the  United  States  ? 
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Mr.  McMaster.  Yes. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Cedar  shingles  that  will  last  100  years  or  there- 
abouts ? 

Mr.  McMaster.  We  have  good  reason  to  believe  but  that  they  will 
last  fully  100  years.  If  we  are  able  to  supply  from  60  to  70  per  cent 
of  all  the  shingles  used  in  the  United  States,  and  continue  to  do  so 
indefinitely,  and  can  supply  them  at  as  low  a  price  as  we  are  doing, 
is  there  any  good  reason  why  we  should  go  abroad  for  our  shingles? 
We  could  double  the  output  any  time  if  the  market  would  justify  it. 
If  the  manufacture  of  shingles  should  become  profitable  we  could 
double  the  output  in  a  very  short  time,  but  we  are  making  to-day  all 
the  shingles  we  can  find  a  market  for.  If  the  tariff  is  reduced  on 
shingles  and  we  are  thrown  into  competition  with  British  Columbia, 
the  result  will  be  that  our  mills  will  be  closed  or  a  great  many  of 
them. 

Senator  Heyburx.  These  cedar  lands  extend  into  British  Co- 
lumbia ? 

Mr.  McMaster.  Yes.  They  have  material  enough  to  supply  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  with  shingles  for  many  years  to  come,  and 
it  is  quite  likely  they  will  be  looking  for  a  market  for  their  product. 
That  is  what  they  want ;  they  want  the  market  of  the  United  States, 
and  we  can  not  blame  them.  British  Columbia  absolutely  refuses  to 
let  logs  be  imported  into  Washington.  They  want  the  United  States 
markets,  and  they  want  them  free.  They  want  their  own  cedar 
manufactured  in  British  Columbia.  You  can  see  how  unfair  that 
would  be  to  us.  We  want  a  tariff  on  shingles,  and  if  there  is  a 
manufactured  article  in  the  United  States  to-day  that  needs  protec- 
tion it  is  the  shingle  industry  of  the  State  of  Washington.  We  meet 
competition  among  ourselves.  There  are  500  mills.  We  compete 
with  one  another.    We  always  keep  the  market  price  down  to  cost. 

Senator  Lodge.  Is  there  any  law  in  British  Columbia  preventing 
the  export  of  logs? 

Mr.  McMaster.  Yes,  sir.  We  expect  to  continue  to  compete  with 
one  another,  and  in  no  case  do  I  expect  the  time  will  ever  come  when 
we  can  manufacture  with  a  profit  to  ourselves,  because  of  competi- 
tion. But  we  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  us  to  expect  us  to  compete 
with  Canada.  We  believe  that  the  United  States  market  by  right 
is  ours,  and  it  is  for  you  gentlemen  to  say  whether  we  are  going  to 
have  it  or  not.  Our  success  or  failure,  if  we  continue  to  manufacture 
shingles,  depends  entirely  upon  what  you  can  do  for  us. 

Senator  McCumber.  May  I  ask  you  a  question,  Mr.  McMaster? 
How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  State  of  Washington  ? 

Mr.  McMaster.  Twenty-two  years. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  are  therefore  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  this  development? 

Mr.  McMaster.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  its  present  condition  ?  Now,  what  is  the 
State  of  Washington  to  secure  by  this  treaty  which  will  benefit  her 
people? 

Mr.  McMaster.  I  do  not  know  of  any  benefit  as  yet. 

Senator  McCumber.  Can  you  speak  the  sentiment  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  that  State? 

Mr.  McMaster.  I  can  for  the  sentiment  of  the  lumbering  and  the 
shingle  industries. 
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Senator  McCtjmber.  Can  you,  outside  of  that? 

Mr.  McMaster.  I  have  not  met  anyone  in  the  State  of  Washington 
that  was  anxious  for  reciprocity. 

Senator  MoCumber.  Have  you  enough  information  about  the  sen- 
timent of  the  State  to  let  us  know  whether  or  not  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  that  State  are  in  favor  of  or  against  his  bill  ? 

Mr.  McMaster.  I  can  say  right  here,  positively,  that  the  sentiment 
;  among  the  lumber  and  shingle  manufacturers  is  opposed  to  it 
■  strongly. 

Senator  McCtjmber.  I  am  speaking  of  the  State  in  general. 

Mr.  McMaster.  Of  course,  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  that  is 
!  the  agricultural  district.    I  will  not  say  what  the  sentiment  is  there. 
:     Senator  McCtjmber.  How  is  the  sentiment  in  the  large  cities — 
Seattle,  Spokane,  Tacoma? 

Mr.  McMaster.  The  sentiment  in  those  cities  is  against  reciprocity 
in  its  present  form. 

Senator  MoCumber.  They  make  up  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  population  of  the  State  ? 

Mr.  McMaster.  Yes ;  they  do. 

Senator  McCtjmber.  Taking  the  State  as  a  whole,  outside  of  the 
Imnber  industry,  would  you  say  that  the  people,  generally,  were 
opposed  to  the  reciprocity  agreement  ? 

Mr.  McMaster.  I  would  say  so.  I  believe  the  majority  are  op- 
posed to  it. 

Senator  McCtjmber.  And  that  majority  will  undoubtedlj^  make 
their  sentiment  known  by  the  vote  on  the  reciprocit}'  treaty  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  McMaster.  Yes,  sir.  The  lumber  industry  seems  to  be  more 
interested  in  the  matter  than  anybody  else  because  it  seems  to  affect 
us  more  directly.    I  think  there  is  not  anything  more  I  can  say. 

Senator  Hetbtjrn.  I  would  like  to  develop  your  suggestion  in 
regard  to  the  formation  of  these  bottom  lands  into  farms,  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  you  remove  the  timber  from  them.  It  results  in  the 
making  of  farms? 

Mr.  McMaster.  Yes.  Of  course,  when  the  farmer  comes  he  has 
that  advantage;  the  shingle  mill  gives  him  a  market  for  his  timber. 

Senator  Hetbtjrn.  He  has  what  we  would  call  in  that  country  a 
.  "  grub  stake  "  in  the  cedar  that  he  takes  from  the  land  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  it  fit  for  cultivation  ? 

Mr.  McMaster.  Yes.  There  is  no  one  thing  that  helps  the  home 
builder  as  much  in  that  part  of  the  State  of  Washington  as  the 
shingle  mill.  When  a  shingle  mill  starts  in  any  particular  locality, 
out  where  the  timber  is  plentiful,  little  houses  spring  up,  then  they 
have  a  store,  and  a  hotel,  buildings  go  up,  they  build  a  schoolhouse, 
and  it  is  a  scene  of  prosperity.  Shut  down  the  shingle  mill  and  you 
destroy  the  town.  There  is  one  town  that  I  know  of,  that  I  have 
Iniown  for  21  years,  ever  since  I  have  been  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. That  town  has  lived  almost  entirely  upon  the  shingle  in- 
dustry. That  little  town  gets  in  money  about  $125,000  or  $150,000 
a  year  out  of  shingles.  That  little  town  pays  not  less  than  $50,000 
to  railroads  in  freight.  You  can  see  what  that  would  mean  to  that 
town  if  the  shingle  industry  comes  to  an  end. 

Senator  Clark.  When  the  land  is  cleared  of  the  cedar  or  other 
timber  is  it  susceptible  to  agriculture? 
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Mr.  McMastee.  Yes ;  as  I  said  before,  the  cedar  grows  on  the  best 
soil. 

Senator  Heybuen.  It  makes  good  fruit  land? 

Mr.  McMaster.  Good  fruit  land ;  yes.  That  country  is  very  hard 
to  clear ;  the  trees  are  large,  but  when  the  land  is  cleared  the  soil  is 
good.  There  are  many  other  ways  in  which  the  shingle  industry 
helps.  It  helps  everyone.  The  labor  gets  80  per  cent  of  the  money 
received,  and  that  all  goes  into  immediate  circulation. 

Senator  Heyburn.  It  makes  a  large  market  for  supplies  from  dis- 
tant sections? 

Mr.  McMaster.  Yes ;  we  are  great  buyers  of  all  kinds  of  hard- 
ware, tools,  cables — all  those  things.  The  State  of  Washington  buys 
more  shingle  saws  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  I  think  we 
make  a  market  for  the  farmer.  If  the  shingle  industry  ceased  in  the 
State  of  Washington  the  farmers  would  feel  it  very  seriously.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  that  at  all. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Could  you  make  a  statement  in  a  table,  showing 
the  amount  invested  in  the  shingle  industry,  the  amount  of  product, 
and  the  number  of  people,  wage  earners  and  others  dependent  upon 
them,  interested  in  this  question? 

Mr.  McMaster.  I  would  be  very  glad  to.  How  soon  would  that 
have  to  be  done? 

Senator  Hetburn.  At  your  earliest  convenience. 

Mr.  McMaster.  I  could  mail  it  within  the  next  10  days. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Very  well. 

Mr.  McMaster.  I  will  do  so. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Now,  will  you  give  us  some  idea  of  the  char- 
acter and  size  of  those  cedar  trees  that  are  used  ? 

Mr.  McMasteh.  Yes.     You  know  our  timber  on  the  coast  is  large. 

Senator  Hetbuhn.  The  word  "  large  "  as  applied  to  the  coast  is 
not  always  appreciated  in  some  sections  of  the  country.  Just  give 
us  some  description. 

Mr.  McMaster.  Well,  an  average  log — as  we  cut  our  logs  the  aver- 
age length  is  32  feet. 

Senator  Hetburn.  "What  is  the  diameter? 

Mr.  McMaster.  The  smallest  cedar  we  think  of  touching  would 
measure  at  the  top  12  inches,  and  the  largest  would  be,  perhaps,  7  or 
8  feet  in  diameter. 

Senator  Hetburn.  At  the  top  ? 

Mr.  McMaster.  Yes.  The  average  log  would  be  about  4  feet  in 
diameter — 34-  to  4  feet.  An  average  boom  of  logs  towed  to  the  mills 
will  average  about  1,000  feet  to  the  log,  or  in  some  cases  800,  accord- 
ing to  the  logs.  You  do  not  want  to  lose  sight  of  this  fact.  "We  are 
making  shingles  out  of  material  that  otherwise  would  go  to  waste. 
It  can  not  be  preserved ;  it  is  either  going  to  be  cut  into  shingles  or 
it  is  going  to  be  burned. 

Senator  Clark.  What  do  you  mean?  Burned  in  the  standing 
timber  ? 

Mr.  McMaster.  The  farmer  has  got  to  burn  it  in  clearing  his  land. 

Senator  Clark.  You  can  not  get  this  timber! and  for  farms? 

Mr.  McMaster.  You  can  buy  the  land,  you  know,  with  the  timber 
on  it,  but  in  clearing  this  land  you  have  either  got  to  sell  the  timber 
or  burn  it. 

Senator  Clark.  Is  it  Government  land  ? 
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Mr.  McMastee.  Held  mostly  by  private  owners.  Now,  25  years 
ago  in  the  State  of  Washington  standing  cedar  timlaer  had  no  value. 
When  a  cruiser  went  to  cruise  timber  he  did  not  cruise  the  cedar  at 
all,  for  the  reason  that  it  did  not  have  any  value.  Nothing  could 
be  done  with  it.  The  fir  could  be  hauled  to  the  mill  and  ex- 
ported to  foreign  countries,  but  they  could  not  do  that  with  the 
cedar.  Now,  if  our  shingle  industry  terminates,  or  we  have  got  to 
compete  with  British  Columbia,  history  will  simply  repeat  itself. 

Senator  McCumbee.  Now,  please  explain  to  the  committee,  as 
there  may  be  some  of  us  that  do  not  know,  why  that  cedar  that  will 
last  100  years  will  not  in  all  cases  make  good  lumber. 

Mr.  McMastee.  I  want  to  make  that  clear.  You  know  that  clear 
cedar  is  nice  lumber  and  can  be  used  for  a  great  many  purposes.  A 
great  deal  of  it  is  used  in  building  houses.  But  there  is  a  very  small 
percentage  of  our  cedar  that  is  clear.  All  of  you  know  that  it  is 
naturally  a  knotty  wood.  When  you  open  a  log  it  is  full  of  small 
knots,  and  a  knotty  cedar  board  is  no  good  at  all. 

Senator  McCtjmbee.  Why? 

Mr.  McMastee.  Because  the  knots  all  fall  out  and  it  is  full  of 
holes.  It  is  a  very  soft  wood,  breaks  and  splits  very  easily.  It  has 
been  tested  and  tried,  and  everyone  who  knows  cedar  wood  knows 
that  it  is  useless  for  anything  but  shingles.  All  of  the  clear  logs 
that  we  get  can  not  go  into  lumber.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  our 
cedar  that  is  grown  on  the  mountain  sides,  where  the  logging  is  bad, 
and  the  trees  in  falling  split  and  break  up,  and  the  logs  can  only 
be  handled  in  shingle  bolts. 

Senator  McCumbee.  In  converting  the  logs  into  shingles  you  can 
elimiaate  these  knots  ? 

Mr.  McMastee.  Yes.  The  shingle  is  short  and  wide,  and  cedar 
seems  to  be  especially  adapted  for  making  shingles.  So  far  we  have 
found  no  other  use  for  it. 

Senator  McCtjmbek.  Suppose  any  parts  of  the  shingle  have  been 
injured 

Mr.  McMastee.  I  want  to  explain  that.  As  you  know,  we  have 
several  grades  of  shingles.  We  make  a  shingle  that  is  absolutely 
clear,  others  that  are  clear  10  inches  from  the  end,  and  others  that  are 
clear  6  inches  from  the  end.  But  the  lower  grades  are  worth  so  little 
money  that  usually  we  have  to  burn  them.  We  can  only  afford  to 
manufacture  and  ship  the  better  grades.  In  British  Columbia  they 
do  not  make  any  low-grade  shingles  at  all.  They  burn  them  up. 
We  do  not  like  tto  waste  quite  so  much,  and  we  make  a  grade  with 
the  knot  in  the  top. 

Senator  McCttmbee.  Then  the  knot  is  covered  up  ? 

Mr.  McMastee.  Yes;  and  when  the  shingle  is  laid  the  shingles 
overlap  and  the  holes  are  covered  up.     I  think  that  is  all  I  can  say. 

The  CHAiEMAisr.  The  committee  will  hear  the  next  member  of  your 
party. 

Mr.  Geiggs.  Mr.  Bloedel,  Mr.  Chairman. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  J.  H.  BLOEDEL,  OF  BELLINGHAM,  WASH. 

The  Chaieman.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  Bellingham,  Wash. 

The  Chaieman.  What  is  your  business? 
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Mr.  Bloedel.  Lumberman. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed  with  your  statement? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  Maj.  Griggs  has  covered  a  large  part  of  the  lumber 
trade  in  his  talk,  and  I  wish  to  talk  only  upon  certain  parts  of  it 
which  he  has  not  touched  upon.  Generally  speaking,  in  round  num- 
bers, we  say  that  one-third  of  the  product  of  the  State  of  Washington 
goes  to  market  by  way  of  the  water  routes,  one-third  is  consumed  at 
homej  and  one-third  is  shipped  East  to  the  consuming  markets  in  the 
prairie  States.  In  the  year  1909  the  State  of  Washington  manufac- 
tured 4,200,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  of  which  one-third,  or  about 
1,400,000,000  feet,  was  sent  East  by  rail,  about  1,500,000,000  feet  was 
shipped  by  water,  and  the  balance  was  consumed  locally.  The  lum- 
ber-producing district  in  our  section  comprises  the  State  of  Idaho, 
the  State  of  Washington,  with  the  exception  of  that  portion  between 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  and  the  eastern  boundary 
line,  and  the  State  of  Oregon,  with  the  same  exception — the  eastern 
slope  of  the  mountains  to  the  eastern  boundary  line.  We  estimate 
that  in  that  section  for  the  year  1909,  which  is  the  last  statistical 
year  for  which  we  have  definite  data,  the  total  product  was  7,500,- 
000,000  feet ;  that  the  total  number  of  men  of  all  kinds  employed  in 
the  industry,  including  the  forest  and  the  mill,  was  190,000,  and  that 
the  total  amount  paid  in  wages  was  $127,000,000.  In  the  State  of 
Washington  alone  the  industry  is  greater  than  all  the  other  industries 
put  together.  The  amount  paid  for  labor,  or  the  value  of  the  indus- 
try in  forest  products,  is  said  to  be  between  $60,000,000  and  $65,000,000, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. The  agricultural  product,  as  nearly  as  we  can  ascertain,  was 
$40,000,000. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Speaking  of  the  State  of  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  Speaking  of  the  State  of  Washington ;  yes,  sir.  So 
that  for  the  State  of  Washington  the  lumber  industry  is  considered 
by  far  the  greatest  and  the  most  important  of  all  its  industries. 

Now,  taking  that  one-third  part  of  the  forest  product  which  goes 
East  by  rail  into  the  prairie  States,  whence  comes  the  complaint  of 
the  farmer  against  the  high  price  of  lumber,  I  want  particularly  to 
touch  upon  that  subject.  The  delivered  price  of  lumber  to  the  con- 
sumer in  the  prairie  States  is  very  much  greater  than  the  price  of 
the  lumber  at  the  mill,  for  the  reason  that  you  have  to  add  not  less 
than  $10  freight,  you  have  to  add  whatever  the  handling  cost  in  the 
yard  may  be,  and  the  retailer's  profit.  I  have  here  some  tables  which 
I  prepared  two  years  ago,  when  the  tariff  hearing  was  up,  showing 
the  average  price  of  the  lumber  at  the  mill,  the  average  railroad 
freight  paid  to  destination,  and  an  addition  to  cover  the  retailer's 
cost  of  handling,  profit,  etc.,  which  is  assumed  to  be  20  per  cent  of 
the  cost  value.  The  resulting  figure  is  consequently  the  delivered 
price  to  the  consumer.  _  Now,  I  must  say  that,  as  to  the  delivered  price 
to  the  consumer,  that  is  merely  an  assumption  on  my  part. 

That  price  varies  materially,  first  with  the  local  situation,  next 
with  the  retailer's  ability  to  get  a  good  price,  and  also  with  the  freight 
rate.  But  I  find  here,  in  the  year  1904,  common  dimension,  which 
is  2  by  4  studding,  etc.,  and  common  boards,  sold  at  the  mill  at  an 
average  of  $7  per  1,000.  The  freight  rate  was  $10.40  to  North  Da- 
kota.   Adding  to  that  $3.48—20  per  cent  of  the  cost  price  for  cost  of 
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handling,  profit,  etc. — makes  the  price  of  that  article  to  the  consumer 

$20.88. 

:  Senator  Clark.  With  respect  to  the  20  per  cent,  you  figure  it  on  the 
freight  rate  as  well  as  the  price  at  the  mill  ? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  The  retailer  has  to  pay  the  freight  rate.  It  is  part 
of  his  cost.  _ 

Now,  taking  for  instance  rough  timbers,  at  that  same  date,  $9  was 
the  price  at  the  mill ;  $13.20  was  the  freight  rate  because  that  is  a 
heavier  material.  The  figures,  adding  20  per  cent  or  $4.44,  show 
$26.64  as  the  cost  of  that  material  to  the  consumer  in  North  Da- 
kota. The  same  thing  holds  true  of  the  other  materials.  I  shall 
not  burden  the  committee  by  reading  it  all,  but  will  file  it  when  I  am 

;  through. 

■    But  I  wish  to  say  that  the  cry  that  has  gone  up  through  the 

;country  that  lumber  is  high — if  that  cry  is  true — is  no  fault  of  the 
manufacturer.     I  have  just  quoted  you  the  figures  of  1904  as  to  the 

iprices  at  the  mill,  and  I  want  to  say  that  at  no  time  in  the  20  years 

rthat  I  have  been  in  touch  with  the  industry  on  the  Pacific  coast 
has  the  price  of  common  lumber  been  very  much  higher  than  that, 
except  in  1906  and  1907,  and  I  will  explain  in  a  minute  why  these 
latter  conditions  prevailed.  The  price  of  lumber  on  the  Pacific  coast 
has  gone  down  steadily  since  then,  and  is  lower  to-day  than  in  1904. 

1    Senator  McCujebeh.  The  same  prices  as  of  what  year  ? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  1904,  that  I  have  just  quoted.  For  instance,  just 
take  this  one  item,  which  is  an  item  of  common  building  construction, 
small  dimension  and  boards.  For  1902,  from  memoranda  I  have 
here,  I  have  a  price  of  $8  on  dimension — and  these  prices  were  taken, 
I  will  say,  from  our  sales  journals  for  the  month  of  January  for  each 
of  those  years  from  1902  to  1911. 
Senator  McCtraiBER.  The  mill  price  ? 

:  Mr.  Bloedel.  Yes,  sir;  1902,  $8;  1903,  $8.50;  1904,  $7;  1905.  $5.50; 
1906,  $7.50;  1907,  $12.50;  1908,  $10.50;  1909,  $7;  1910— this  record  I 
do  not  have — ^but  in  1911,  for  the  same  month,  it  was  $6.50. 

.  Now,  again,  when  you  get  to  the  higher-grade  lumber,  what  I 
have  said  of  the  lower-grade  lumber  does  not  so  well  apjjly  to  the 

"higher  grades.  The  higher-grade  material,  such  as  flooring,  drop 
aiding,  ceiling,  or  finished  lumber,  has  advanced,  and  the  common 
grades  of  lumber  have  not  advanced.  The  common  milling  grades 
of  lumber,  as  I  heretofore  stated,  can  be  bought  to-day  on  the  Pacific 

;  coast  for  less  money  than  at  any  time,  except  the  year  1905.  I 
want  to  explain  this  was  for  January,  1905,  and  really  applies  to 
conditions  in  1904.  Lumber,  as  you  understand,  fluctuates  a  good 
deal  in  demand  and  price,  but  the  conditions  whicli  prevailed  in  1906 
and  1907  were  such  that  it  justified  the  advance  of  lumber  prices. 

I  want  to  expain  this.  There  was  not  only  general  and  phenome- 
nal prosperity  throughout  the  country,  but  the  San  Francisco  earth- 
quake and  fire  happened  in  April  of  1906.  That  immediately  caused 
a  big  demand  for  Puget  Sound  lumber.  Shortly  after  that  the  earth- 
quake in  Valparaiso  destroyed  a  number  of  buildings  and  increased 

Hhe  demand  for  lumber  from  that  source.  The  result  was  that  it 
was  not  a  question  of  the  price  of  lumber  at  the  mills,  but  it  was  a 
question  of  quick  delivery,  and,  naturally,  when  a  buyer  came  to  a 

-plant  and  wanted  to  buy  lumber  he  did  not  only  ask  the  price  but 
asked  for  immediate  delivery.     The  result  was  that  the  price  at  that 
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time,  as  I  have  mentioned  to  you,  went  up,  the  price  for  January' 
1900,  being  $7.50  and  for  1907  $12.50,  and  January,  1908,  %mm. 
The  price  that  I  gave  you  for  1906  was  in  January  and  was  not 
affected  by  these  conditions.  The  price  I  gave  you  in  January 
1907  and  1908,  was  ailected  by  these  conditions.  ' 

Now,  I  have  stated  tliat  I  have  lived  on  Puget  Sound  some  20 
years,  and  am  familiar  generally  with  conditions  there.  Twenty 
years  ago,  when  I  came  to  the  city  of  Bellingham,  I  bought  lumber 
for  street-grading  purposes  and  paid  $11  for  it.  That  was  the  cur- 
rent price  of  common  dimension  and  building  lumber  at  that  time. 
I  have  given  you  the  variations  of  the  prices  of  lumber  up  to  date 
on  that  same  grade,  and  I  say  that  to-day  we  will  sell  that  same  grade 
of  lumber  in  the  city  of  Bellingham  for  about  $8  or  $8.50  at 
the  mill.  I  can  not  impress  too  strongly  on  the  committee  that  the 
price  of  common  building  lumber  that  enters  into  an  ordinary  house 
or  barn,  such  as  studding,  ship-lap,  or  sheathing,  has  not  increased  at 
the  mill.     In  fact,  we  are  selling  it  at  less. 

The  price  of  the  high-grade  lumber  has  increased — high-grade 
clears  and  finish,  such  as  would  enter  into  the  construction  of  the 
panels  of  that  door — they  have  advanced  from  about  $18  to  $24. 
Flooring  has  advanced  from  about  $18  to  $25,  showing  the  fact  that 
the  increased  production  has  made  more  common  lumber  than  could 
be  sold  and  less  clear  lumber  proportionately.  If  it  had  not,  the  rela- 
tive prices  would  have  remained  the  same.  The  fact  is,  as  to  the 
Douglas  fir — which  is  manufactured  on  Puget  Sound — about  70  per 
cent  of  the  log  measure  goes  into  the  common  grades,  about  30  per 
cent  goes  into  the  upper  grades,  and  in  some  sections  it  is  only  15  or 
20  per  cent.  In  the  best  sections  it  may  be  a  little  more  than  the 
average.  The  30  per  cent  will  never  have  to  fear  for  a  market.  We 
can  always  find  a-ready  buyer  for  that  lumber.  It  is  the  70  per  cent 
that  worries  us. 

In  1907  the  railroads  raised  their  rates  from  40  cents  per  100 
pounds  to  50  cents  per  100  pounds.  The  old  rates  to  Minnesota 
transfer,  figured  on  the  basis  of  dimension  lumber,  were  $10.40  per 
1,000  feet,  but  it  was  raised  by  a  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  1908  5  cents  per  100  pounds,  which  increased  the  cost 
of  the  delivery  into  most  of  that  consuming  territory  about  $1.40  per 
1,000  feet.  That  is  another  burden  that  the  consumer  and  the  re- 
tailer are  asked  to  bear,  because  I  think  I  have  shown  you  gentlemeji. 
that  the  manufacturer  or  mill  can  not  bear  it.  It  not  only  has 
not  increased  its  price  at  the  mill,  but  it  has  deei*eased  it  during  those 
j^ears. 

Senator  Claek.  Just  one  question,  if  it  will  not  interrupt  or  annoy 
you.  At  this  time,  in  1907,  when  by  reason  of  the  earthquake  there 
was  such  a  great  demand  for  lumber,  did  it  cost  the  mills  any  more 
to  produce  it? 

Mr.  BnoEDEL.  Yes,  sir;  it  did. 

Senator  Clark.  That  is  all.     I  just  wanted  to  clear  that  up. 

Mr.  Bloedel.  The  increased  capacity  created  an  abnormal  demand. 
for  labor.  The  result  was  that  our  average  price  for  labor  ad- 
vanced very  rapidly — I  mean  our  average  cost  of  labor.  We  paid, 
I  should  say,  in  1905  about  $2  for  common  labor,  and  we  paid  as 
high  as  $3  a  day  for  common  labor  in  the  height  of  tha.t  season  m 
1907.     There  is  another  item  that  enters  into  that,  and  it  is  not  i ' 
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the  cost  of  labor  but  the  efficiency.  The  efficiency  of  labor  dimin- 
ished proportionately  to  the  increase  in  the  pay  for  the  reason  that 
there  is  such  a  demand  for  men  that  they  are  very  independent  and 
will  not  perform  as  willing  labor  or  as  much  labor  for  the  money  as 
on  a  lower  basis. 

I  want  to  speak  some  of  the  timber  in  Idaho.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  Idaho  industry  except  in  a  general  way,  but  the  industry  in 
Idaho  has  been  developed  very  rapidly  within  the  last  10  years.  In 
1899,  according  to  my  best  recollection,  there  was  very  little  lumber 
produced.  I  think  the  figures  show  about  165,000,000  feet,  and  in 
10  years,  in  1909,  that  has  increased  tenfold,  so  that  the  actual  pro- 
duction to-day,  or  in  1909,  was  about  1,500,000,000  feet.  The  ad- 
vance has  been  rapid  for  the  reason  that  there  has  been  a  decline  in 
the  production  of  the  similar  grades  of  lumber  in  northern  Minne- 
sota and  Wisconsin,  namely,  white  pine.  They  have  found  in  Idaho 
a  substitute — or,  I  should  hardly  say  a  substitute,  for  that  lumber 
is  just  as  good — called  western  white  pine. 

Now,  this  large  output  is  shipped  East,  as  far  east  as  New  York 
and  Boston.  The  western  white  pine  and  eastern  white  pine  is  no 
.longer  used  as  ordinary  building  lumber  except  in  the  very  lowest 
grades.  The  medium  grades  and  higher  grades  are  used  for  shop- 
work.  They  make  doors  and  sashes  and  high-grade  work,  what  is 
called  factory  work.  The  very  low  grades  of  white  pine  go  into 
boxes,  but  very  seldom  into  buildings.  As  the  product  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  declined,  the  product  of  Idaho 
came  in  to  take  its  place.  But  you  must  understand  not  at  the  same 
price  to  the  consumer,  because  there  was  the  freight  haul  of  about 
1,500  miles  further  to  pay  for.  That  freight  haul  is  42  cents  to  the 
Minnesota  transfer— 3  cents  less  than  ours  from  the  Pacific  coast. 
^Figured  on  an  average,  it  is  about  $10  per  thousand  feet  freight. 
That  is  what  the  consumer  has  to  pay  in  addition  to  what  he  would 
have  to  pay  had  he  been  able  to  get  his  white  pine  lumber  nearer 
home. 

The  proportionate  number  of  men  employed  in  the  industry  in 
Idaho  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  the 
increase  of  product.  In  Idaho  last  year — 1910 — there  were  very 
■  destructive  fires.  I  do  not  know  how  many  billions  of  feet  were 
destroyed,  but  there  were  a  great  many  billions  of  feet.  The  Forest 
Service  has  been  diligently  surveying  and  advertising  these  tracts 
for  sale.  On  account  of  their  inaccessibility  and  the  fact  that  the 
cost  of  transportation  to  remove  the  raw  material  to  a  convenient 
manufacturing  point  is  so  heavy,  I  doubt  very  much  if  much  of  that 
timber  will  be  saved.  In  fact,  I  question  if  any  of  it  will  be  saved, 
as  it  can  not  be  logged,  railroaded,  and  milled  at  the  present  prices 
of  lumber. 
-  That  is  one  point  that  we  have  to  contend  with  on  the  Pacific 
coast— our  risks  are  great.  We  not  only  have  the  initial  investment 
in  the  timber,  but  we  have  to  carry  the  tax  burden  from  year  to  year, 
and  we  have  to  carry  the  fire  risk.  The  fire  risk,  as  I  have  just 
■'  shown  you,  is  a  very  grave  danger.  It  is  the  greatest  danger  that 
conservation  has.  In  the  State  of  Washington  it  is  estimated  that 
there  has  been  more  timber  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  period  smce 
'  lumbering  has  been  conducted  there  than  has  been  logged  and  cut 
into  timber. 
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Now,  the  lumbermen  are  doing  everything  they  can  to  better  that 
condition.  In  tlie  State  of  Washington  we  have  organized  forest 
patrol  districts.  This  is  done  by  voluntary  associations  and  by 
assessment  on  the  lumbermen.  They  maintain  district  patrols  and 
the  main  oflices  of  the  patrols  are  in  the  larger  centers.  During  the 
fire  season,  which  is  from  June  to  September,  they  patrol  those  dis- 
tricts  and  have  forces  of  men  at  hand  to  put  out  incipient  fires  and 
in  many  ways  aid  the  cause  of  conservation.  I  want  to  say  that  that 
is  conducted  primarily  at  the  expense  of  the  lumbermen  in  that  State. 
I  think  that  in  the  State  of  Idaho  they  have  similar  arrangements. 

Now,  the  reason  that  we  are  opposed  to  the  reciprocity  bill  in  its 
present  form  is  because  it  is  not  reciprocal  so  far  as  the  lumber 
schedule  is  concerned.  I  might  say  that,  personally,  if  the  reciprocity 
bill  reduces  the  cost  of  living  and  people  could  live  cheaper,  perhaps 
I  might  be  selfish  enough  to  favor  it.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  If 
you  diminish  the  cost  of  living  you  diminish  the  value  of  farm  : 
products.  If  you  diminish  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Washington  or  in  North  Dakota  or  in  Minnesota  or 
Nebraska  or  South  Dakota,  where  our  principal  consuming  markets 
are,  you  reduce  his  buying  power  and  our  prosperity  accordingly. 
For  that  reason,  gentlemen,  as  a  whole,  I  am  against  the  bill  as  • 
proposed. 

There  is  one  other  reason  for  which,  as  a  lumberman,  not  wholly  ' 
so  as  a  citizen  but  as  a  lumberman,  I  am  opposed  to  the  adoption 
of  this  bin.  It  is  not  reciprocal  in  all  of  its  features.  It  is  not 
identical  in  the  reduction  of  its  tariffs.  To  illustrate:  I  ship  more 
or  less  lumber  into  British  Columbia  and  Canada — ^because  we  are 
just  20  miles  south  of  the  boxmdary  line  and  have  rail  connec- 
tion with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  which  distributes  into 
Canada.  We  shipped  last  year  some  800  cars  into  that  territory. 
We  paid,  for  that  period  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent,  on  all  of 
the  dressed  and  matched  lumber  and  all  of  the  lumber  which  was  sur- 
faced on  more  than  one  side.  The  Canadian  tariff  is  free  on  rough 
lumber,  and  on  lumber  surfaced  on  one  side  only  there  is  a  charge  of 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  on  such  articles  as  shiplap,  flooring,  ceiling, 
and  drop  siding. 

Now,  under  this  proposed  bill  the  tariff  on  lumber  surfaced  on  two 
sides  is  75  cents.  In  Canada  it  would  be  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and 
on  an  $8  basis  that  would  be  $2.  On  flooring,  for  instance,  we  would 
charge  them  $1.12.  In  Canada  they  charge  us  on  a  basis  of  $25  value 
here,  and  that  would  be  $6.25  per  thousand. 

Now,  that  is  not  reciprocal,  nor  is  it  fair.  If  the  tariff  were  iden- 
tical on  both  sides,  I  would  say  as  an  individual  manufacturer,  look- 
ing at  it  from)  a  purely  selfish  standpoint,  that  I  might  favor  it, 
because  I  can  ship  under  present  conditions  into  Canada  very  satis- 
factorily and  they  are  a  big  consuming  factor.  But  it  is  not,  and  we 
have  the  same  tariff  wall  from  Canada  against  us  as  we  had  before. 
Now,  I  have  been  a  great  deal  in  Canada,  because  I  am  a  next-door 
neighbor  and  have  been  for  a  number  of  years.  Her  prosperity  and 
rapid  advance  dates  back  to  1903  or  1904,  but  during  that  time 
to  date,  some  seven  or  eight  years,  lumber  prices  have  varied  so 
that  during  the  year  1904  lumber  was  higher  in  Canada,  and  we 
shipped  some  over  there. 
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We  shipped  a  little  over  there  in  1905,  and  none  in  1906  and  1907 
while  lumber  was  lower  in  Canada.  They  shipped  some  over  here 
in  1907  and  1908.  The  conditions  were  about  equal  in  1909  and  1910, 
and  to-day  the  average  price  of  lumber  is  higher  in  Canada  than  it  is 
here.  The  result  is  that  we,  who  are  situated  close  to  the  boundary 
line,  are  shipping  a  considerable  quantity  of  lumber  into  that  coun- 
try, and  we  would  like  to  have  that  tariff  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
reduced  to  the  same  tariff  as  is  in  our  bill. 

Senator  Lodge.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  now  5  minutes  past  1,  and  I 
suggest  that  the  committee  adjourn  until  Wednesday  morning  at  10 
o'clock. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  intended  holding  a  meeting  to-morrow, 
but  we  can  not  anticipate  any  large  attendance  of  members,  and  there- 
fore it  would  be  better  to  adjourn  until  10  o'clock  on  Wednesday 
morning  next.  If  there  is  no  objection,  that  will  be  the  order  of  the 
committee,  when  the  committee  will  proceed  to  finish  these  hearings 
of  the  gentlemen  from  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Bloedel.  I  could  finish  very  shortly,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could 
be  permitted  to  do  so. 

Senator  Hetbtjrn.  We  meet  in  the  Senate  at  2  o'clock  to-day,  and 
I  think  we  had  better  adjourn. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  the  Senate  meets  at  2  o'clock,  and  the  com- 
mittee will  now  adjourn. 

(Accordingly,  the  committee  adjourned  until  Wednesday,  May  31, 
1911,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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COMJIITTEE  ON  FINANCE,  UnITED   StATES   SeNATE, 

Washington,  D.  6'.,  Wednesday,  May  31,  1911. 

The  committee  met  at  -10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon  Boies  Penrose  in  the 
chair. 

Present :  Senators  Penrose  (chairman) ,  CuUom,  Lodge,  McCumber, 
Smoot,  Gallinger,  Clark,  Heyburn,  La  FoUette,  Bailey,  Simmons, 
Stone,  Williams,  Kern,  and  Johnson. 

The  committee  thereupon  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  H.  P. 
4412,  an  act  to  promote  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  I  am  in- 
formed, Senator  Stone,  that  the  people  representing  the  lumber 
business  will  not  take  more  than  15  minutes  if  not  interrupted,  so  we 
can  proceed  with  them  and  then  take  up  your  examination  of  Messrs. 
Graham  and  Allen. 

Senator  Stone.  That  will  be  satisfactory  to  me.  I  would  like, 
Mr.  Chairman,  before  you  proceed,  to  offer  at  this  point  an  advance 
statement  prepared  by  Mr.  Charles  M.  Pepper,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Trade  Eelations  of  the  State  Department,  calling  attention  to  some 
errors  in  the  statistics  submitted  by,  I  think,  Gov.  Bachelder,  and 
some  statements  contained  in  his  remarks  before  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  will  be  printed  in  the  proceedings, 
and  in  the  reprint  will  be  inserted  in  the  proper  place  under  Gov. 
Bachelder's  remarks. 

Senator  Stone.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  statement  is  as  follows:) 

Duties  on  MANurACTcrRED  Articles  Used  by  Canadian  and  American  Farmers. 
[Analysis  of  list  presented  by  es-Gov.  N.  J.  Bachelder.] 

The  list  of  comparative  tariff  rates  appearing  on  pages  26  and  27  of  the 
Finance  Committee's  Hearings  on  Reciprocity,  May  8,  1911,  and  frequently 
referred  to  throughout  the  hearings  accorded  the  agricultural  interests  by  the 
Finance  Committee  not  only  state  many  rates  with  absolute  incorrectness,  but 
is  based  throughout  on  the  assumption  that  Canada  imports  a  majority  of  her 
manufactured  goods  from  Great  Britain  under  the  British  preferential  rates 
of  her  tariff,  whereas  in  many  of  the  Instances  cited  the  bulk  of  the  Canadian 
imports  are  from  the  United  States  and  are  taxed  from  10  to  1.5  per  cent  higher 
than  the  rates  set  down  under  the  heading  "  Canadian  tariff." 

The  Canadian  preferential  rates  given  are  not  stated  accurately.  The  lower 
grades  of  earthenware  most  used  by  farmers'  families,  such  as  rough  tnble- 
ware,  crocks,  churns,  tiles,  etc.,  enter  when  from  England  at  20  per  cent;  the 
15  per  cent  rate  stated  applies  only  to  the  finer  grades  of  tableware.  Wire 
from  Great  Britain  Is  dutiable  at  as  high  as  15  per  cent,  instead  of  only  10 
per  cent  under  No.  406  of  the  Canadian  Customs  Tariff  of  1907,  covering  "  wire 
of  all  metals  and  kinds  not  otherwise  provided  for."    Twisted  or  clothesline 
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wire  Is  dutiable  at  17i  per  cent.  Hats  from  Great  Britain  meet  a  rate  of  22J 
per  cent  instead  of  20  per  cent.  It  Is  true  that  a  few  fur  hats  are  admitted" at 
20  per  cent,  but  these  are  included  with  all  other  manufactures  of  furs  in  the 
Import  figures,  the  total  reaching  but  $421,741  in  value ;  while  ordinary  felt 
and  straw  hats  entering  at  higher  rates  totaled  $2,890,134.  The  35  per  cent 
rate  givep  for  sugar  can  not  be  found  in  the  Canadian  tariff  law  or  derived 
from  the  Cunadiau  import  statistic?!.  The  preferential  rate  on  refined 
sugar  is  72  cents  per  lOU  pounds,  with  1  cent  per  100  pounds  additional  for 
each  ]iolariscope  de{;ree  over  88.  The  rate  of  17i  per  cent  stated  for  carpets 
applies  only  to  mattings  and  coarse  fiber  rugs,  the  rate  on  carpets  being  25 
per  cent,  and  the  value  of  these  carpets  imported  by  Canadians  being  more 
than  four  times  that  of  the  mattings  and  coarse-fiber  rugs  imported  by  them. 
The  rate  quoted  for  dress  goods  is  only  applicable  to  such  goods  when  imported 
in  the  unfinished  state  to  be  finished  by  Canadian  manufacturers,  such  imports 
amounting  to  but  $84,437.  On  the  other  hand,  ordinary  woolen  cloths  used  for 
the  making  of  dresses  and  clothing  enter  Canada  from  Great  Britain  at  30  per 
cent,  and  are  imported  to  the  value  of  $6,680,380,  about  one-fifth  coming  from 
countries  other  than  England  at  35  per  cent.  The  British  preferential  rate  on 
celluloid  collars  and  cuffs  is  25  per  cent,  while  the  list  referred  to  states  that 
no  manufactures  of  celluloid  from  Great  Britain  are  taxed  more  than  5  per 
cent.  The  rate  on  cement  is  8  cents  per  100  pounds,  instead  of  5  per  cent  as 
stated ;  and  this  8-ceut  rate  is  equivalent  to  approximately  25  per  cent.  Bas- 
kets are  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  instead  of  being  free  of  duty.  Rubber  coats 
are  dutiable  at  22J  per  ceut  instead  of  15  per  cent.  Lead  in  pigs  and  blocks  is 
dutiable  at  10  per  cent,  in  bars  or  sheets  at  15  per  cent,  and  in  manufactured 
forms  at  20  per  cent,  while  the  list  states  it  as  exempt  from  all  duty. 

United  States  tariff  rates  are  in  several  instances  incorrect.  Our  duty  on  tin 
plates  is  specific  (1.2  cents  per  pound),  and  is  equivalent  to  42.33  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  instead  of  45  per  cent.  The  rate  of  75  cents  per  100  pounds  for  wire 
can  apply  only  to  barbed  wire,  and  is  equivalent  to  7.77  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
The  total  imports  of  sugar  into  the  United  States  during  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1910.  were  admitted  at  an  average  ad  valorem  rate  of  52.78  per  cent,  instead 
of  the  80  per  cent  rate  shown  in  the  grange's  list.  Common,  or  laundry,  soap, 
the  grade  referred  to  when  the  Canadian  rate  is  stated  at  65  cents  per  100 
pounds,  enters  the  United  States  at  20  per  cent  instead  of  50  per  cent.  Manu- 
factures of  celluloid  enter  the  United  States  at  65  cents  per  pound  plus  30  per 
cent,  the  duty  being  the  equivalent  of  55.45  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  place  of  60 
per  cent.  Cement  is  dutiable  at  8  cents  per  100  pounds,  instead  of  10  per  cent. 
The  American  rate  is  identical  with  the  Canadian  preferential  rate  when  the 
specific  duty  is  compared,  but  on  our  imports  of  cement  the  rate  figures  to  but 
22  per  cent,  while  on  Canadian  imports  it  figures  to  25  per  cent.  Salt  in  bulk 
is  admitted  at  7  cents  instead  of  11  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  about  two-fifths 
of  our  Imports  enter  at  the  lower  rate.  Figs  are  dutiable  at  2i  cents  per  pouud, 
in  place  of  1  cent  per  pound  plus  35  per  cent.  Jute  bags  are  dutiable  at  seven- 
eighths  cent  per  pound  plus  15  per  cent,  which  works  out  to  33.08  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  instead  of  45  per  cent  as  stated  in  the  list.  The  45  per  cent  rate 
applies  to  "  all  other  "  manufactures  of  vegetable  fibers.  Cotton  thread  eaters 
at  an  average  ad  valorem  rate  of  32.18  per  cent.  Instead  of  at  45  per  cent  as 
listed.  Our  imports  of  gloves  enter  at  an  average  ad  valorem  rate  of  49.52  per 
cent,  instead  of  60  per  cent.  The  lower  grades  of  earthenware,  such  as  farmers 
use  to  a  great  extent,  are  dutiable  at  25  per  cent,  instead  of  60  per  cent.  The 
maximum  rate  for  hose  is  $2  plus  15  per  cent  per  dozen  pairs,  instead  of  f5  plus 
55  per  cent.  Window  glass  enters  at  an  average  rate  of  49.67  per  cent,  instead 
of  from  60  to  75  per  cent.  The  average  rate  of  glassware  is  $53.83  per  cent 
instead  of  from  50  to  100  per  cent.  The  average  rate  on  clocks  and  watches  is 
35.58  per  cent,  instead  of  40  to  60  per  cent.  The  rate  on  baskets  is  35  to  60  per 
cent,  instead  of  45  to  60  per  cent. 

The  list  under  discussion  is  premised  with  the  statement  that  "the  greater 
part  of  the  manufactured  goods  imported  into  Canada  come  from  Great 
Britain,"  and  that  therefore  "  it  is  only  fair  to  take  the  rates  of  duty  on 
British  goods  as  the  standard  of  comparison  with  our  (the  United  States) 
tariff  rates."  The  official  Canadian  import  statistics,  however,  show  that  the 
greater  part  of  Canada's  imports  of  many  of  the  leadmg  Items  listed  comes 
from  the  United  States  and  pays  duties  much  higher  than  those  stated  for 
comparison.  Nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  furniture  purchased  by  Canada,  for 
example,  comes  from  the  United  States,  and  is  dutiable  at  30  per  cent  instead 
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of  20  per  cent  as  stated.  Our  own  rate  on  furniture  is  but  35  per  cent.  Imports 
of  furniture  into  Canada  during  the  year  ended  March  31,  1910,  were  as 
ifoUows : 

From  United  States $851,077 

From  Great  Britain 89, 196 

From  other  countries 54  107 


Total 994, 380 

Common  or  laundry  soap,  the  grade  to  which  the  Canadian  rate  quoted 
applies,  is  bought  by  Canadians  mainly  from  the  United  States,  and  is  taxed 
$1  per  100  pounds  Instead  of  65  cents.  The  $1  rate  is  equivalent  to  nearly  18 
per  cent  ad  valorem  and  the  proper  United  States  rate  is  20  per  cent,  the  50 
per  cent  rate  being  erroneous.    Canadian  imports  were : 

From  United  States $191,404 

From  other  countries 8,  549 


Total 199,  953 

Pianos  bought  by  Canada  come  chiefly  from  this  country  and  are  taxed  30 
instead  of  20  per  cent.    The  imports  were : 

From  United  States $282, 457 

From  other   countries 14,  521 


Total 296,978 

Stoves  used  by  Canadians,  when  from  abroad,  are  largely  of  United  States 
origin,  as  the  following  import  figures  show,  and  enter  at  25  instead  of  15  per 
cent : 

From  United  States : ^ $480,  927 

.    ■    From  other  countries 11,  Oil 


Total 402,  .538 

.  The  same  is  true  as  to  sewing  machines,  the  tax  ou  the  vast  majority  of  im- 
ports being  30  instead  of  20  per  cent : 

From  United  States $303,699 

From  other  countries 19.550 


Total , 323,  249 

Four-fifths  of  the  tinware  taken  by  the  Dominion  is  from  America,  and  is 
taxed  at  25  instead  of  15  per  cent : 

.  From  United  States $232,071 

From  other  countries 74,  032 


Total 307,008 

Rubber  boots  and  shoes  entering  from  this  country  are  taxed  at  25  instead  of 
15  per  cent,  and  our  share  in  Canada's  purchase  is : 

From  United  States $113.  956 

From  other  countries 1>  ^^~ 


Total 115.  843 

Three-fourths  of  Canada's  imports  of  clocks  come  from  the  United  States, 
and  most  of  the  remainder  from  Germany  at  the  same  rate  of  duty,  30  instead 
of  20  per  cent : 

From  United  States $294,  982 

From  Germany 68,735 

From  other  countries 49,  417 

Total 413,134 
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Two-thirds  of  Canada's  imports  of  watches  and  parts  of  come  from  the  United 
States  at  30  per  cent,  and  most  of  the  remainder  from  Switzerland  at  the  in- 
termediate rate  of  27^  per  cent;  the  rate  listed  is  20  per  cent. 

From  United  States $669,  740 

From   Switzerland 264,541 

From  other  countries 112,  202 

Total 1,  046, 483 

Automobile  farm  trucks  are  mentioned.  Automobiles  are  not  distinguished 
by  classes  In  the  Canadian  import  figures,  but  the  vast  majority  of  all  kinds 
comes  from  the  United  States  at  35  instead  of  22J  per  cent : 

From  United  States $1,569,227 

From  other  countries 162,988 

Total 1, 732, 215 

Out  of  $163,720  worth  of  figs  imported  by  Canada  only  $10  worth  enters  at 
the  40  cents  per  100  pounds  rate  quoted,  the  remainder  being  taxed  62J  cents 
per  100  pounds.  The  bulk  of  the  dutiable  wire  imported  by  Canada  is  from 
this  country.  Nearly  all  of  the  lamp  chimneys  bought  by  Canada  come  from 
American  sources  and  are  taxed  32^  instead  of  20  per  cent,  imports  from  the 
United  States  being  $161,079  out  of  a  total  of  $195,845.  More  than  one-half  of 
tile  oilcloths  imported  by  Canada  are  from  the  United  States  and  are  dutiable 
at  30  instead  of  25  per  cent  (the  preferential  rate  should  have  been  stated  in 
the  list  at  20  per  cent).  Canada  imports  $709,502  of  lamps,  etc.,  from  the 
world,  and  of  these  $548,861  are  from  the  United  States  at  30  instead  of  20 
per  cent.  Nearly  all  of  the  axes  and  scythes  bought  by  Canada  are  from  this 
country  at  22J  instead  of  15  per  cent.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  hats  imported  by 
Canada  are  from  America  and  dutiable  at  35  instead  of  20  per  cent.  About 
one-half  of  the  agateware  purchased  by  the  Dominion  is  also  from  this  country, 
and  is  taxed  at  35  per  cent  instead  of  at  the  22^  per  cent  rate  given  in  the  list 
presented  by  Ex-Gov.  Bachelder. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Maj.  Griggs,  will  you  proceed? 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  believe  Mr.  Bloedel  wishes  to  make  a  short  addi- 
tional statement. 

The  CiiAiRjiAN.  Mr.  Bloedel,  will  j'ou  proceed?  The  committee 
will  be  glad  to  hear  you  or  any  of  your  party  that  want  to  be  heard. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  MR.  J.  H.  BLOEDEL,  OF  BELLING- 

HAM,  WASH. 

Mr.  Bloedel.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  in 
my  closing  remarks  on  Monday  I  touched  upon  the  fact  that  lumber 
was  higher  at  the  present  time  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States. 
I  referred  more  particularlj'  to  the  lumber  manufactured  in  British 
Columbia.  I  stated  that  my  own  firm  is  situated  advantageously, 
with  a  view  to  shipping  into  "Canada.  It  is  just  20  miles  south  of  the 
line,  with  a  connection  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway,  and 
therefore  has  facilities  to  distribute  into  Canada.  We  shipped  last 
year  about"  800  cars  into  that  territory.  You  may  therefore  ask  the 
question.  Why  are  we  afraid  of  the  removal  of  the  protection?  The 
reason  of  that  is  not  that  we  are  afraid  of  the  immediate  present; 
it  is  the  future  that  we  are  in  dread  of. 

For  the  immediate  present  the  conditions  are  such  that  the  demand 
in  Canada  for  lumber  is  greater  than  their  capacity  to  manufacture. 
The  Province  of  British  Columbia  is  as  great,  I  think,  as  our  north- 
western group  of  States.  I  mean  by  that  Washington,  Idaho,  a  part 
of  Montana,  and  Oregon ;  that  is,  our  lumber-producing  northwest- 
ern group.    I  wish  to  say  that  the  lumber  product  of  British  Colum- 
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bia  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  a  point  where  it  is  a  large  factor,  even 
within  itself.  My  latest  data,  and  these  are  not  very  recent,  show 
that  the  output  of  British  Columbia  was  about  800,000,000  feet,  I 
think,  in  1909.  That  has  not  been  increased  since  sufficiently  to  be 
a  factor.  That  is  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  product  of  a  similar 
area  in  the  United  States  just  south  of  the  boundary,  which,  as  I 
stated  earlier  in  this  hearing,  was  7,500,000,000  feet  for  1909. 

Xow,  the  industry  in  British  Columbia  has  only  been  scratched; 
it  has  not  yet  been  developed.  It  has  just  been  touched;  and  just  as 
soon  as  you  open  to  British  Columbia  the  market  of  90,000,000  of 
people,  free  to  them,  that  industry  is  going  to  be  not  only  fully  de- 
veloped, but  probably  in  danger  of  being,  as  it  has  been  on  this  side 
of  the  line,  overdeveloped.  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
committee  that  the  best  lumber  men  in  British  Columbia  are  not 
favoring  this  reciprocity  pact,  for  the  reason  that  they  fear  just  this 
very  thing.  That  will  mean  in  the  future  that  we  will  have  the  com- 
petition of  the  Canadian  raw  materials,  the  Canadian  cheaper  cost 
of  production,  the  Canadian  cheaper  cost  of  taxation,  bearing  no 
burdens  of  our  Government,  and  with  a  market  of  90,000,000  people 
free  to  them. 

British  Columbia  has  a  coast  line  of  many  thousands  of  miles.  I 
would  not  venture  to  guess  how  many,  but,  as  you  know,  the  coast 
line  of  British  Columbia,  with  its  numerous  islands,  is  vast.  It  must 
be  over  20,000  miles.  Mills  can  be  developed  along  that  coast  line 
at  any  number  of  points.  They  have  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
which  comes  into  the  United  States  at  different  points ;  they  have  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway;  they  have  the  Great  Northern  Railway; 
they  have  all  the  means  of  reaching  our  market  that  we  have. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  condition  which  maintains  to-day 
on  account  of  the  phenomenal  prosperity  of  Canada  and  its  lack  of 
a  sufficient  and  adequate  supply  of  lumber  is  not  one  that  will  main- 
tain a  year  from  now.  or  two  years  from  now,  or  later  than  that. 
There  is  another  point  in  this  situation  that  must  be  considered  when 
the  Panama  Canal  is  completed,  and  that  I  wish  to  touch  upon  in  a 
few  moments. 

With  reference  to  the  cost  of  carrying  timber  in  British  Columbia 
and  the  comparative  cost  of  carrying  it  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
I  wish  to  say  that  in  the  State  of  Washington  the  average  tax  per 
acre  on  the  timbered  area  is  80  cegts  per  acre.  The  average  tax  on 
the  British  Columbia  timber  license  is  $140  per  year  on  640  acres, 
which  amounts  approximately  to  21  cents  an  acre,  or  one-fourth  of 
the  average  tax  in  the  State  of  Washington.  There  are,  however,  a 
great  many  grants  or  licenses  in  British  Columbia  which  take  a 
lesser  tax.  I  have  under  consideration  and  have  taken  options  on  a 
tract  of  7,880  acres  in  British  Columbia,  on  which  the  annual  license 
fee  is  10  cents  per  acre,  or  a  tax  on  that  tract  of  $788.  In  the  United 
States  about  60  miles  from  this  tract  I  also  own  some  timber,  and  on 
certain  areas  of  this  tract  of  land  we  have  paid  as  high  as  $2  an  acre 
taxes.  The  80  cents  an  acre  tax  that  I  refer  to  is  the  average  of  the 
timbered  area  in  the  State.  In  certain  districts  the  tax  is  much  higher 
than  that,  and  of  course  in  some  districts  lower.  To  carry  those 
7,880  acres  in  the  State  of  Washington— 20  miles  south  of  the  boun- 
dary line— would  cost  me,  at  the  rate  of  taxation  in  that  county, 
approximately  $6,000.    Thai:  is  not  a  single  charge;  that  is  an  annual 
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tax.  You  can  see  the  advantage,  therefore,  of  being  a  manufacttirer 
and  holding  British  Columbia  timber,  and  I  say  to  you,  gentlemen 
in  all  candor,  that  my  friends  and  I  took  this  option  with  the  view 
that  if  the  reciprocity  pact  became  a  law  it  would  be  a  splendid 
speculation,  because  the  timber  would  advance  rapidly.  If  it  passes 
we  certainly  shall  conclude  its  purchase.  If  it  does  not  pass  I  will 
say  that  it  is  a  good  investment  for  the  future,  and  we  shall  probably 
close  it  anyway.  It  is  a  certainty  that  if  the  bill  does  pass  the  tim- 
ber will  be  worth  much  more  money  than  if  it  does  not  pass. 

jSTow,  with  reference  to  the  Panama  Canal,  I  had  the  honor  of  pre- 
paring a  short  paper  on  the  influence  of  the  Panama  Canal,  when 
completed,  on  the  lumber  industry  of  the  Pacific  coast,  which  was 
read  before  the  meeting  of  the  Xational  Lumber  Manufacturers' 
Association  in  Chicago  last  week.  In  that  paper  I  stated  that  the 
present  freight  rates  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
were  so  high  that  they  were  prohibitive  of  developing  that  market 
to  any  great  extent.  I  have  ascertained  by  inquiry  among  our  coast 
lumber  firms  that  fi-om  T)  to  10  per  cent  of  the  present  mill  product 
finds  a  market  on  the  Atlantic  seabnard.  That  is  the  better  grade  of 
lumber.  It  is  only  the  lumber  of  the  higher  grades  and  in  the  spe- 
cialty classes  that  can  stand  the  present  freight  rates.  Common  lum- 
ber, of  course,  can  not  pay  those  rates.  The  trouble  with  the  present 
railroad  tariff  is  that  it  is  a  tariff  by  weight.  The  green  lumber  or 
the  air-dried  lumber,  which  is  of  a  common  grade,  is  much  heavier 
than  the  kiln-dried  and  manufactured  lumber,  and  the  result  is  that 
where  the  high-grade  flooring  and  ceiling  and  finished  lumber  takes 
an  average  rate  of  freight  of  $15  and  $18  per  1,000  feet  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  the  common  grades  of  lumber  will  take  an  average  rate  of 
from  $22  to  $2.'i  per  1,000  feet.  You  see,  therefore,  that  on  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  the  cost  of  cmr  lumber  to  the  retailer  or  to  the  con- 
sumer is  just  the  same,  whether  it  is  the  common  grade  or  a  higher 
grade.  The  result  is  that  the  common  grades  have  not  found  a 
market. 

What  I  was  getting  at  is  that  when  the  Panama  Canal  is  completed 
it  is  estimated  that  we  can  get  a  freight  rate  of  from  $7  to  $9  per 
1,000  feet,  delivered  from  ship's  side  in  the  seaports  of  the  Atlantic 
coast,  instead  of  from  $18  to  $24,  the  present  rail  rates. 

^Ve  believe  that  that  is  going  to  develop  our  market  very  exten- 
sively, and  we  are  jubilant  over  tlje  prospects.  I  can  tell  you,  gentle- 
men, that  if  it  were  not  for  this  hope  on  the  Pacific  coast  many  of 
us  woidd  have  abandoned  the  lumber  field  during  the  last  four  vein's. 
It  is  this  hope  that  keeps  us  going.  We  feel  that  if  we  can  reach 
this  market,  as  I  said,  at  a  freight  cost  of  between  $T  and  $9  that 
would  give  us  an  advantage,  were  it  not  for  the  danger  of  competi- 
tion from  British  Columbia  on  the  north.  We  are  limited  as  to  the 
transportation  coastwise  to  American  bottoms,  and  American  bottoms 
can  not  trans])ort  for  the  same  rate  as  foreign  bottoms.  I  know  oi 
two  charters  that  were  let  last  fall — one  for  the  American  side,  one 
for  the  Canadian  side — both  destined  for  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
The  Canadian  charter  was  let  for  $2  leas  than  the  American.  Last 
week  I  interviewed  a  gentleman  who  has  shipped  some  lumber  by 
vessel  from  Tacoma  to  Xew  York  City  by  way  of  Cape  Horn.  He 
said  that  he  was  offered  in  New  Y(U-k  City  the  same  charter  froiii 
the  Canadian  side  at  $3  loss.    He  paid  an  average  freight  rate,  of  $12- 
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The  sailing  vessel,  however,  is  a  very  slow  means  of  transportation, 
as  it  takes  nearly  six  months  to  bring  a  sailing  vessel  around,  and 
the  investment  in  the  Inniber,  therefore,  is  such  that  the  time  taken 
offsets  the  freight  advantages. 

We  estimate  that  when  the  canal  is  completed  we  can  transport 
lumber  in  steamers  adapted  to  the  purpose  in  21  days.  It  takes  the 
railroads  now  nearly  44  days,  so  that  we  will  not  only  have  an  advan- 
tage in  rates,  but  in  the  time  of  transportation.  AVe  assume  that 
when  that  time  comes  there  will  he  distributing  rates  made  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  terminals,  such  as  the  Bush  Terminal,  Norfolk, 
Boston,  and  other  points,  whereby  lumber  may  be  transferred  from 
ship  to  cars  and  shipped  to  points  as  far  in  the  interior  as  Ohio,  and 
possibly  Indiana.  We  are  looking  forward  to  this  development,  but 
as  Canada  will  enjoy  the  advantage  of  from  $3  to  $3  i]i  the  freight 
rates  and  the  free  market  on  this  side  of  1)0,000,000  people,  you  can 
readily  see  that  the  advantages  accruing  to  us  through  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canal  will  be  nullified. 

Senator  McCujiber.  If  the  rule  is  adopted  that  our  ships  will  gn 
through  the  canal  without  the  payment  of  tolls,  we  will  have  an 
advantage  over  Canada  in  that  respect,  will  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCrMBER.  It  will  be  equivalent  to  the  diiJerence  in  the 
cost  of  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  Not  quite.  We  will  have  the  advantage  in  the 
freight  rates 

Senator  McCumber.  That  will  depend  On  what  the  tolls  are? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  As  I  understand  it,  the  Mann  bill,  as  introduced, 
provides  that  the  maximum  canal  tolls  shall  be  $l..-rO  per  net  regis- 
tered ton.  That  would  be  froni  90  cent-^  to  $1  per  1,000  feet  b.  m.  on 
lumber.  If  that  toll  is  paid  or  eliminated  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, as  proposed  in  the  ]N[ann  bill  or  the  Fordney  bill,  that  will 
give  us  that  advantage,  but  that  will  be  only  about  one-half  or  one- 
third  of  what  the  advantage  to  Canada  is.  I  should  say  that  the  duty 
of  $1.25.  if  retained,  will  retain  the  equilibrium  between  the  tAvo  sec- 
tions. If  that  is  removed  Canada  will  have  a  distinct  advantage. 
In  this  connection  I  want  to  say  that  we  lumbermen  on  the  coast,  and 
in  fact  all  shippers  that  expect  to  do  a  large  shipping  business 
through  the  canal,  sincerely  hope  that  this  will  be  done  through  either 
the  Mann  bill  or  the  Fordney  bill,  and  that  the  tolls  on  the  canal  will 
be  either  rebated  or  paid  on  American  vessels  between  American 
ports.    That  will  give  us  just  that  much  advantage. 

I  think  I  have  covered  the  subject  pretty  fully,  but  I  again  want  to 
draw  attention  to  my  statement  on  ^Monday  morning,  that  we  are 
to-day  selling  common  building  lumber,  which  enters  into  the  farm- 
er's house  and  barn  and  outbuildings,  for  less  money  than  we  have  at 
any  time  since  1902.  My  recollection  of  the  business  is—and  I  have 
a  general  recollection  of  the  business  as  far  back  as  1890— that  dur- 
ing that  period  lumber  was  never  sold  for  less  than  it  is  to-day— 
that  is,  common  lumber — except  during  the  panic  of  1904. 

We  are  to-day  selling  common  lumber  at  a  price  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $1.60.  If  you  want  to  take  a  coarser  grade  you  can  have  it 
for  less  than  that.  The  average  cost  for  lumber  is  over  $8  just  for 
the  labor;  not  for  stumpage,  overhead  charges,  and  taxes,  but  just 
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the  labor.  I  am  now  referring  to  the  lower  grades  of  lumber.  We 
have  higher  grades  of  lumber,  and  these,  as  I  stated  to  you  Monday 
have  advanced.  In  1890  I  remember  selling  flooring  at  about  $16  to 
$18.  It  held  that  price  until  about  1902.  Then  the  higher  grades  of 
lumber  advanced,  until  to-day  it  is  worth  $24  to  $25.  But  the  pro- 
portion of  flooring  that  enters  into  a  house  is  small.  There  is  no 
flooring  in  the  construction  of  a  barn.  There  is  no  necessity  for  any 
lumber  in  the  construction  of  outbuildings  except  the  ordinary 
grades,  and  those  to-day  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  worth  less  money 
than  at  any  time  for  the  last  9  or  10  years.  We  lumbermen  resent  in 
most  strenuous  terms  the  sentiment  throughout  the  country  that  there 
is  a  lumber  trust.  We  do  not  know  anything  about  a  lumber  trust 
on  the  Pacific  coast ;  we  never  did,  and  do  not  to-day. 

Senator  AIcCumbek.  You  refer  simply  to  the  manufacturers  of 
lumber  ? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  I  refer  to  the  manufacturers  of  lumber  on  the  Pacific 
coast. 

Senator  McCumber.  Can  you  state  that  from  your  own  Imowledge 
with  reference  to  either  the  wholesaler  or  retailer  ? 

!Mr.  Bloedel.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  situation  in  that  respect. 
I  am  testif3'ing  as  a  lumber  manufacturer  from  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
I  want  to  limit  my  remarks  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

I  want  to  say  further  that  in  the  State  of  Washington  we  are  pay- 
ing higher  wages  in  the  lumber  mills  and  the  lumber  works  than  they 
are  in  any  other  section  of  the  United  States;  higher  than  in  Wis- 
consin or  in  Minnesota;  higher  than  in  New  IIa,mpshire  or  Maine; 
liigher  than  in  Pennsylvania ;  higher  than  in  the  South;  higher  than 
in  the  Middle  States — I  refer  to  Arizona  and  Montana.  We  are  pay- 
ing more  for  our  supplies  that  enter  into  the  production  of  lumber, 
such  as  corn,  which  has  to  be  shipped  in,  wheat,  flour,  beef,  very 
little  of  which  we  produce  and  which  has  to  come  from  the  Middle 
States. 

Senator  Clark.  How  do  you  com^Dare  with  Canada  in  that  respect 
for  the  same  industry? 

]Mr.  Bloedel.  Our  wages  are  about  as  high  in  the  woods  as  they 
are  in  their  woods.  In  our  mills  the  wages  are  somewhat  higher 
than  the  aveiage  in  their  mills.  In  Canada  they  employ  more  ori- 
ental labor  tlian  we  do.  We  on  the  American  side  employ  prac- 
tically no  oriental  labor.  We  are  at  a  disadvantage,  paying  more  as 
we  do  for  wages,  paying  more  as  we  do  for  supplies  that  enter  into 
our  cost,  paying  higher  taxes  and  carrying  charges,  and  yet  we  are 
to-day  selling  lumber  for  less  than  any  other  lumber  district  in  the 
United  States.  We  are  selling  lumber  not  only  for  less  than  any 
other  district  in  the  United  States,  but  I  can  say  without  fear  of 
successful  contradiction  that  we  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  making  the 
cheapest  lumber  in  the  world  to-day.  There  is  no  other  district  I 
know  of  that  produces  such  cheap  lumber.  We  are  the  ones  who  will 
be  directly  affected  by  the  passage  of  the  reciprocity  bill;  we  are  the 
ones  who  are  directly  interested.  The  South,  so  far  as  we  know,  is 
indifl'erent.  The  northern-pine  interests  are  indifferent;  but  we  on 
the  Pacific  coast  feel  this  matter  keenly,  and  we  would  like  you  to 
take  that  into  consideration  in  your  deliberations  on  this  bill. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  covers  what  I  have  to  say. 
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Senator  McCumber.  The  Eepresentatives  of  that  State  in  Con- 
gress are  fully  cognizant  of  the  effect  of  this  treaty  upon  your  indus- 
try and  other  industries  in  that  State,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  ATe  have  endeavored  to  inform  them  on  the  subject. 
Congressman  Humphrey.  I  believe,  voted  against  the  reciprocity  pact 
ia  the  House. 

Senator  Simmons.  "\^Tiat  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  the  South 
is  indifferent  ?  Do  you  mean  it  is  indifferent  as  to  whether  its  lum- 
ber shall  be  put  on  the  free  list  or  not? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  I  say  that,  so  far  as  their  immediate  interests  are 
concerned,  they  are  not  interested  to  the  extent  v^e  are.  They  do  not 
feel  the  keenness  of  the  competition  to  the  extent  that  we  do. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  my  State  the  lumber  people  are  very  much 
interested. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anyone  in  your  party  who  desires  to  be 
heard  ? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  I  think  iMaj.  Griggs  has  a  few  remarks  to  make. 

Senator  Williajis.  One  word.  You  say  you  are  producing  the 
cheapest  lumber  in  the  world  now? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  your  deliberate  statement  and  opinion, 
is  it? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  I  say  with  reference  to  the  production  of  the  com- 
mon grades  of  lumber. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  know. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  hear  Maj.  Griggs  now. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  MR.  EVERETT  G.  GRIGGS.  OF 
TACOMA,  WASH. 

Mr.  Griggs.  j\Ir.  Chairman,  I  think  I  have  nothing  further  to  add. 
I  told  the  Senators  I  had  some  pictures  of  our  actual  operations,  and 
I  should  be  glad  to  leave  them  with  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  leave  them,  the  committee  will  be  glad 
to  look  them  over. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  Will  you  explain  as  to  the  memoranda  on  the 
backs  of  the  pictures  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  pictures  represent  our  operations  in  our  own 
timber  in  our  20  years  of  operation,  and  were  taken  a  week  before  I 
left.  The  one  showing  the  "  flying  machine,"  as  I  told  you  in  my 
remarks  the  other  day,  shows  the  latest  device  for  handling  a  certain 
sized  timber.     That  timber  runs  about  200,000  feet  to  the  acre. 

Senator  Gallinger.  What  kind  of  a  machine  is  that? 

Mr.  Griggs.  A  "  flying  machine." 
_  Senator  Gallinger.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  handle  your 
timber  with  a  flying  machine  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  is  a  spar,  120  feet  high,  with  cables  running  out, 
which  is  used  in  place  of  the  old  donkey  engine  and  rope. 

Here  is  another  picture  showing  the  stand  of  timber  in  our  coun- 
try ;  what  is  left  in  our  present  operation.     In  our  20  years  of  opera-  _ 
tion  we  have  gone  back  and  logged  over  some  of  our  lands  that  we' 
logged  20  years  ago  and  taken  off  timber  that  at  that  time  had  no 
value. 
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Senator  Gai.lingee.  Do  you  represent  that  mill  that  Senator  Fos- 
ter is  connected  with? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes,  sir ;  Senator  Foster  is  my  partner. 

I  have  a  picture  here  showing — we  cut  right  up  to  this  line,  and 
there  was  as  pretty  a  stand  of  timber  as  I  had  ever  seen.  Of  course, 
in  our  operations  we  are  careful  about  fire.  Ijut  after  we  had  taken 
up  our  road  a  fire  got  into  this  timber  and  swept  right  over  to  the 
canyon  of  the  Carbon  Coal  Co.  and  practically  ruined  that  beautiful 
stand  of  timber. 

Here  is  another  picture  showing  timber  that  we  could  not  reach 
10  or  15  years  ago.  Our  country  is  broken  and  very  difficult  to 
operate  in.  We  have  engines  of  50  to  60  tons  capacity,  mountain 
climbers,  as,  of  course,  we  have  a  broken  country  to  work  in — 10  to 
15  per  cent  grades.  These  two  pictures  represent  timber  we  left  10 
years  ago  because  we  could  not  reach  it.  I  think  the  notes  on  the 
back  will  explain  themselves.  I  shall  be  glad  to  leave  these  pictures 
with  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  will  find  them  very  interesting. 

Senator  McCtjjiber.  Congressman  Helgesen,  of  Xorth  Dakota,  is 
here  and  would  like  5  or  10  minutes. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  J.  H.  BLOEDEL. 

Mr.  Bloedel.  May  I  have  a  moment  more  ?  I  may  not  have  been 
understood  when  I  said  that  we  are  producing  the  cheapest  lumber  in 
the  world.  I  do  not  mean  to  have  it  inferred  from  that  that  we  can 
produce  the  cheapest  lumber ;  I  say  we  are  to-day  producing  it,  not 
by  virtue  of  our  ability  to  do  so,  but  by  virtue  of  our  necessity. 

Tlieie  is  one  other  point  that  I  want  to  touch  upon  that  I  over- 
looked. In  the  State  of  Washington  the  Forestry  Service  reports 
show  that  less  than  one-half  of  the  mills  operating  are  getting  the 
timber  fi-om  their  own  lands.  The  rest  are  getting  timber  that  they 
buy  in  the  open  market ;  that  is,  logs.  The  logging  business  is  a 
business  independent  of  the  mill  business.  They  would  like  to  get 
the  British  Columbia  logs  from  across  the  line,  but  on  account  of  the 
restrictive  policy  against  the  exportation  of  these  logs  they  can  not 
get  them.  As  voicing  the  sentiment  of  the  State  of  Wa^ingtoft,  I 
will  say  that  if  you  will  pass  an  amendment  providing  for  the  free 
exportation  of  saw  logs  from  British  Columbia  all  opposition  on 
our  part  will  be  withdrawn.  If  this  is  not  done  the  result  will  be 
that,  with  the  cheaper  timber  on  the  Canadian  side  and  the  higher 
priced  timber  on  the  American  side,  as  soon  as  these  mills  become 
aware  of  the  situation  they  will  gradually  build  over  on  the  other 
side. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  spoke  of  producing  the  cheapest  lumber 
in  the  world.  Some  members  of  the  committee  were  not  present  wheli 
you  explained  that  that  was  the  farmer's  lumber  and  that  you  re- 
couped by  the  profits  on  your  high-grade  lumber. 

Mr.  Bloedel.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  referred  to  the  lower  grades  of  lumber? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  The  lower  grades  of  lumber. 

Senator  JNIrCuMBER.  In  other  words,  you  are  selling  the  lower 
;grades  absolutely  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  We  are. 
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Senator  Keen.  Why  do  you  produce  it '{ 

Mr.  Bloedel.  "We  have  to,  because  the  tree  as  we  cut  it  makes  the 
various  grades.    If  we  do  not  produce  it,  we  have  to  waste  it. 

Senator  Kern.  You  do  not  lote  any  money  on  the  wastage,  do  you? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  If  we  did  not  utilize  the  wastage,  that  would  be 
directly  contrary  to  what  we  call  conservation,  and  not  only  tliat 

Senator  ICeen.  I  am  not  speaking  of  conservation.  From  the 
money  point  of  view,  I  say,  you  manufacture  lumber  and  sell  it  at  a 
loss  ? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  "We  constantly  manufacture  lower  grades  of  lumber 
and  sell  them  at  less  than  the  average  cost  of  production. 

Senator  Kern.  At  a  loss^ 

Mr.  Bloedel.  At  a  loss. 

Senator  Keen.  Do  you  ship  lumber  to  Canada  ? 

]Mr.  Bloedel.  Yes,  sir ;  we  do. 

Senator  Keen.  In  large  quantities  ? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  We  are  shipping  in  considerable  quantities  right 
now. 

Senator  Keen.  How  long  have  you  been  doing  this  ? 

ilr.  Bloedel.  About  one  year  now. 

Senator  Keen.  Does  the  trade  generally  ship  to  Canada?  Are 
there  large  quantities  shipped  from  the  State  of  Washington  into 
Canada  ? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  No,  sir;  not  generally.  That  has  been  done  during 
the  years  I  have  mentioned.  During  the  year  1904  there  was  a  panic 
in  this  country,  and  lumber  was  very  low. 

Senator  Smoot.  "V^liat  part  of  Canada  do  you  ship  to  ? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  To  the  western  Provinces,  as  far  east  as  Winnipeg. 

Senator  Keen.  How  far  from  Winnipeg  are  you? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  About  1,500  miles. 

Senator  Kern.  How  far  north  do  you  ship  ? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  As  far  as  Edmonton,  which  is  about  400  miles  north 
of  the  boundary  line. 

Senator  Gallingee.  Has  the  trade  developed  in  those  western 
Provinces  been  such  that  the  Canadian  mills  have  not  been  able  to 
supply  the  demand? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  That  is  the  reason  we  are  going  in  there.  The 
Canadian  mills  are  inadequate. 

Senator  Keen.  Because  of  the  tremendous  demand  for  lumber? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Keen.  Do  you  meet  the  prices  ? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  Yes,  sir;  we  not  only  meet  them,  but  have  to  under- 
sell them.  They  have  a  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  the  different 
grades  of  lumber. 

Senator  Keen.  You  pay  that  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  and 
ship  in  there? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  condition  to-day. 

Senator  Keen.  There  are  n&w  mills  constantly  going  up  in  Canada, 
are  there  ? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Had  you  thought  of  building  a  mill  in  Cnnada  ? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  Yes,  sir:  in  the  future.  I  think,  we  will  bnild  a 
mill  there. 
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Senator  Kern.  That  would  be  a  good  investment,  would  it  not— 
rather  than  pay  the  25  per  cent? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  I  think  so.  What  we  are  asking  is  that  if  this  bill 
becomes  a  law  the  duty  be  removed.    That  would  be  true  reciprocity. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  hear  Mr,  Helgesen. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  H.  T.  HELGESEN,  MEMBEK  OF  CONGRESS 
FROM  NORTH  DAKOTA, 

Mr.  Heugesen.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
am  not  appearing  before  you  this  morning  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing any  expert  testimony  on  the  price  of  grain.  You  have 
probably  heard  all  you  care  to  hear  about  that,  and  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. But  I  come  here  this  morning  for  the  purpose  of  calling  your 
attention  to  a  statement  made  here  some  time  ago  in  regard  to  the 
difference  in  the  price  of  grain  in  Canada  and  on  this  side. 

That  there  has  been  a  large  margin  of  difference  between  the  prices 
of  wheat,  flax,  and  barley  in  Canada  and  on  this  side  no  man  who 
knows  anything  about  the  situation  will  dispute.  The  only  question 
has  been,  Why  has  this  been  ?  Those  of  us  who  live  along  the  north- 
ern border  of  this  country  and  have  received  the  benefit  of  that  dif- 
ference have  always  believed  it  was  caused  by  a  duty  on  foreign  grain. 
Those  who  fa^or  this  proposition  believe  there  is  some  other  cause. 
That  cause  they  were  unable  for  a  long  time  to  set  forth,  but  a  reason 
has  been  given  by  a  man  from  North  Dakota.  You  wUl  remember 
Prof.  Boyle,  from  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  who  came  dowii 
here.  He  had  evolved  a  very  interesting  argument  that  seemed  to 
p^o^-e  that  the  difference  was  not  caused  by  the  duty. 

His  theory  was  that  it  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  Canada  had  en- 
acted hostile  legislation — legislation  that  would  prevent  the  country 
elevators  from  selling  their  grain  to  the  millers  and  commission 
houses  in  North  Dakota.  They  could  hedge  against  loss  caused  by 
speculative  markets,  but  because  of  this  hostile  legislation  it  was 
necessary  for  the  country  elevators  to  buy  their  grain  on  a  large 
margin  to  protect  themselves  against  this  condition.  Now,  if  the 
Professor's  statement  had  been  based  upon  fact  it  would  have  been 
a  very  important  statement,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  was  told  at  the 
time  that  it  was  not  true,  and  that  if  it  was  true  there  was  some  very 
stringent  legislation  up  there,  the  same  as  we  have  in  this  county, 
against  bucket-shop  gambling,  and  so  on,  but  I  did  not  believe  at  that 
time  that  it  was  possible  a  law  could  be  passed  that  would  prevent 
country  elevators  from  daily  selling  their  purchases  to  the  miUers 
and  commission  houses,  dealing  in  actual  grain  as  they  were.  I  do 
not  believe,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  you  gentlemen — who,  I  under- 
stand, are  mostly  attorneys — ^believe  that  such  a  law  will  stand  the  test 
of  the  courts.  I  have  taken  some  trouble  to  find  out  whether  this  was 
true  or  not.  This  statement  has  been  taken  up  by  the  newspapers  of 
the  Northwest,  and  they  have  made  a  great  deal  of  it,  saying  this  was 
the  only  scientific  explanation. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  especially  true  of  those  who  want  to 
gamble  in  wheat? 

Mr.  Helgesen.  Those  are  the  only  ones,  in  effect.  Just  to  show  you 
how  they  are  using  those  arguments  in  the  Northwest,  so  that  you 
may  know  what  the  facts  are,  I  wish  to  read  from  the  Grand  Forks 
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Daily  Herald  of  May  27  an  article  quoted  from  the  Minneapolis 
Journal : 

In  the  arsunients  that  have  beeu  used  to  array  the  fanners  against  Canadian 
reciiirocity  much  has  beeu  made  of  the  disparity  between  the  price  of  wheal 
iu  Winnipeg  and  in  iliuneapolis  and  Duluth.  It  has  beeu  pointed  out  with  great 
force  that  the  primary  niarliets  in  this  State  have  been  paying  the  farmers  on  the 
average  10  cents  more  a  bushel  for  their  wheat  than  Winnipeg  was  paying  the 
Canadian  farmers.  This  difference,  it  has  been  strongly  argued,  would  instantly 
disappear  with  the  adoption  of  reciprocity,  and  the  Minnesota  price  level  would, 
sink  to  that  of  Manitoba.  The  fact  that  wheat  prices  have  of  late  been  on  the 
decline  has  been  ascribed  to  the  reciprocity  agitation,  and  it  has  even  beeu  posi- 
tively asserted  that  merely  the  threat  of  reciprocity  had  been  sufhcieut  to  beat 
down  prices  on  this  side  of  the  line. 

Prof.  James  D.  Boyle,  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  gave  a  perfectly  rational  explanation 
cf  the  difference  in  price  level  between  Winnipeg  and  Duluth.  These  two  mar- 
kets should  be  on  a  parity,  because  each  is  a  shipping  point  for  export  wheat, 
the  Winnipeg  quotations  being  for  wheat  ready  to  load  at  I'ort  Arthur.  The 
Minneapolis  market  is  often  forced  to  a  higher  point  because  of  the  strong 
local  milling  demand,  millers  being  frequently  willing  to  pay  a  premium  for 
vrheat  in  order  to  fill  their  contracts  for  flour.  Prof.  Boyle  pointed  out  that 
until  the  middle  of  190S  Winnipeg  and  Duluth  were  actually  on  a  parity,  and 
that  the  "  spread  "  between  them  has  come  entirely  since  that  time. 

What  caused  the  change?  Was  it  the  American  tariff  on  wheat,  as  the 
opponents  of  reciprocity  argue?  On  the  contrary,  there  was  goi:)d  reason  for 
the  depression  of  prices  at  Winnipeg  entirely  apart  from  the  question  of  the 
tariff.  This  reason  was  the  passage  of  hostile  legislation  l)y  the  >Ianitoba 
Legislature.  This  legislation  was  directed  against  trading  in  futures,  and  it 
had  the  effect  of  disrupting  entirely  the  Winnipeg  Produce  and  (irain  Exchange. 
It  was  forced  out  of  business,  and  a  voluntary  organization  known  as  the  \\'in- 
nipeg  Grain  Exchange  took  its  place.  Trading  in  futures  was  given  up.  (iov- 
ernment  elevators  were  also  built  in  competition  with  the  private  ones. 

The  result  of  these  changes  was  that  Winnipeg  grain  dealers  could  no 
longer  pay  the  prices  they  had  hitherto  paid.  Elevators  which  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  "  hedge ''  by  selling  in  futures  against  what  they  bought  for  cash 
had  to  give  up  this  form  of  insurance  against  loss.  They  had  to  carry  the 
risk  themselves  now,  whereas  formerly  they  had  been  able  to  protect  themseh  es 
against  it.  Naturally  that  risk  had  to  be  paid  for.  It  was  paid  for  in  lower 
prices  for  wheat.  The  ilanitoba  farmer  is  therefore  paying  insurance  against 
loss  to  the  agencies  that  gather  and  ohip  his  wheat — an  insurance  that  was 
before  taken  care  of  by  the  device  of  trading  in  futures. 

Xow,  it  is  not  necessary  to  read  Prof.  Boyle's  testimony.  I  will 
just  call  attention  to  a  few  lines  to  show  you  that  he  took  that  posi- 
tion.   On  page  585  of  the  report  he  says : 

The  process  of  dealing  in  futures  and  hedging  was  abolished,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

Senator  McCumbeh.  In  what  months  was  it  that  there  was  no  exchange  sales 
in  Winnipeg? 

Mr.  Boyle.  The  exchange  went  out  of  business  in  about  July,  I  believe. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  year? 

Mr.  BoTLE.  That  was  the  year  190S.  I  will  say  that  I  have  in  my  hand  here 
a  document  called  "The  First  Annual  Report,  New  Series,  of  the  'O'innipeg 
Grain  Exchange ;  "  it  was  published  September,  1909.  I  have  a  second  annual 
report  of  the  Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange,  September,  1910.  This  is  the  new 
organization  which  took  the  place  of  the  old.  The  old  had  run  about  2.5  years, 
I  might  say,  and  put  out  about  25  reports.  The  new  is  therefore  running  its 
third  year. 

Senator  Williams.  Your  idea  is  that  the  buyers,  being  forbidden  by  law  to 
protect  themselves  by  hedging,  protect  themselves  by  underbidding— bid  at  the 
lowest  price? 

Mr.  Boyle.  By  paying  the  farmer  less  for  his  wheat— insuring  against  loss  by 
paying  the  farmer  less. 

Senator  Williams.  That  gave  themselves  a  larger  margin? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  explanation  I  submit. 
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On  page  589  he  says: 

Ami  that  particular  method  of  operating  has  been  abolished  in  Canada,  im- 
donlitedly.  There  is  no  question  about-that;  but  that  was  the  grievance  that 
the  farmers  had  In  the  tirst  place.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  these 
small  disturbing  factors,  and  then  the  large  factor  of  destroying  this  matter 
of  dealing  in  futures  and  preventing  hedging  would  have  the  one  effect  of 
lowering  the  price  of  wheat  which  the  farmer  gt4>'.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  men  at  the  terminals  who  sell  the  wheat  get  the  same  prices  that  they 
would  if  It  was  in  Duluth,  but  the  man  who  suffers  is  the  farmer.  Say  the 
price  has  been  running  there  10  cents  or  such  a'  matter  below  our  price.  That 
is  as  I  understand  it;  that  is  the  best  of  my  information  on  the  subject. 

Xow,  gentlemen,  he  undoubtedly  had  made  a  study  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  he  found  this  legislation  up  there  and  assumed  that  that 
legislation  would  prevent  a  man  who  was  buying  wheat;  that  is,  the 
country  elevator,  who  was  actually  handling  the  farmer's  wheat, 
buying  it  and  selling  it;  that  the  miller  or  the  commission  man,  by 
this  legislation,  had  been  prevented  from  selling  his  daily  receipts. 
I  am  satisfied  that  you  know  perfectly  well  that  no  such  law  as  that 
would  last. 

Senator  McCumbee.  And  he  assumed  further,  did  he  not,  that  that 
would  make  a  difference  of  10  cents  a  bushel,  and  the  American 
dealer  would  know  that  even  if  it  made  any  difference  at  all  it  coald 
not  possibly  make  that  difference? 

Mr.  Helgesen.  In  order  not  to  put  my  opinion  against  his— be- 
cause it  is  not  the  opinion  that  you  want  but  the  facts — I  telegraphed 
to  Winnipeg  to  find  out  the  facts.  I  do  not  know  the  official  or  the 
name  of  the  man  to  whom  I  was  to  telegraph,  but  I  sent  it  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  Board  of  Trade  at  Winni- 
peg, Manitoba.     My  telegram  was  as  follows: 

May  23, 1911, 
Secretary  OF  Chambek  of  Commerce  ok  Board  of  Trade, 

Winnipeg,  Manito'ba: 

We  are  Informed  that  since  1908  Canadian  antioption  laws  prevented  country 
elevators  from  selling  their  dally  purchases  of  grain  in  Winnipeg  or  other 
terminal  markets,  so  as  to  hedge  against  loss  by  fluctuations  in  the  market, 
thereby  making  it  necessary  to  buy  grain  from  farmers  at  a  low  price  in  order 
to  protect  themselves.     Is  this  true?     Wire  full  Information  at  my  expense. 

H.  T.  Helgesen, 
Member  of  Congress,  Washington.  D.  C. 

And  I  got  this  in  reply : 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  May  22,  1911. 
H.  T.  Helgesen, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Country  elevators  here  sell  daily  purchases  as  hedge  as  a  regular  thing.    No 
law  preventing  it.     Exchange  floor  business  here  practically  same  as  Minne- 
apolis. 

Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange, 

NoAv,  this  bears  out  my  theory  that  no  such  law  has  ever  been 
passed  in  Canada.  While  I  have  not  read  the  law,  I  am  satisfied  that 
their  law  is  exactly  similar  to  our  antibucketshop  law ;  it  is  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  gambling  in  grain.  But  no  law  has  been  passed 
there  that  would  prevent  the  selling  of  actual  grain  every  day  to  the 
people  who  buy  the  actual  grain,  either  the  miller  or  commission 
man,  and  such  statements  as  this,  I  believe,  ought  not  to  go  unrefuted. 

If  this  statement  had  been  true,  it  would  have  been  a  very  impor- 
tant one,  but  as  it  is  not  true  I  think  you  gentlemen  ought  to  know 
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that  it  is  not,  because  a  statement  that  is  conceived  in  ignorance  and 
founded  on  falsehood  ought  not  to  go  on  record  here  undisputed.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  it  at  all.  I  believe,  and  have  be- 
lieved all  the  time,  that  the  Winnipeg  grain  men — that  is,  the  coun- 
try elevator  men — have  had  an  opportunity  of  selling  their  daily 
receipts  just  exactly  as  they  do  here,  and  I  was  simply  anxious  that 
this  should  go  into  the  record,  so  that  you  could  understand  the  situa- 
tion and  would  not  give  undue  weight  to  a  statement  that  is  abso- 
lutely founded  on  false  understanding  of  the  laws  that  they  passed 
in  Canada,  which  he  says  were  antagonistic  to  the  grain  trade. 

I  think  that  is  all  I  care  to  say. 

Senator  Keen.  To  whom  did  you  telegraph  ? 

Jlr.  Helgesex.  Not  knowing  the  name  of  either  grain  body  up 
there  I  telegraphed  to  the  secretary  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  or 
board  of  trade.  I  got  a  reply  from  the  Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange — ■ 
that  is  what  they  call  it  up  there.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  a  body, 
only  they  have  a  different  name  than  we  have  for  it. 

Senator  Keen.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  no  such  law  as  re- 
ferred to  by  Prof.  Boyle  has  been  enacted  ? 

Mr.  Helgesen.  No  law  that  would  have  the  effect  that  they  claim 
it  would  have. 

Senator  Keen.  That  is  another  argument;  that  is,  what  the  effect 
of  it  is.    You  say  that  no  such  law  as  that  has  been  enacted. 

Mr.  Helgesen.  No  such  law  preventing  a  country  elevator  from 
selling  his  daily  receipts  has  been  passed  in  Canada. 

Senator  Keen.  Is  there  any  bucket-shop  law  there? 

Mr.  Helgesen.  I  presume  there  is,  similar  to  our  bucket-shop  law. 

Senator  Keen.  Have  there  been  other  enactments  there,  too  ? 

Mr.  HJELGESEN.  No;  nothing  that  would  cover  the  selling  of  daily 
receipts. 

Senator  Keen.  Have  there  been  any  enactments  on  the  subject  of 
elevators  selling  futures? 

Mr.  Helgesen.  Well,  there  has  been  no  law  passed  in  Canada  that 
would  affect  the  selling  of  actual  grain. 

Senator  Keen.  That  is  another  argument,  of  course. 

Mr.  Helgesen.  That  is  what  affects  this  case — dealing  in  futures. 
It  may  be  the  buying  of  options  where  no  grain  is  involved.  But 
what  we  are  interested  in  and  what  the  farmer  is  interested  in  and 
what  you  are  interested  in  is  whether  the  country  elevator  has  ever 
been  prevented  from  selling  his  daily  purchases  in  the  legiti- 
mate markets  of  Canada,  and  no  such  law  has  been  passed  in 
Canada. 

Senator  McCumbee.  Your  telegram  states  that  not  only  is  that  the 
practice  now,  but  that  it  has  been  the  practice  right  along. 

Mr.  Helgesen.  I  gave  him  the  time.  He  said  there  has  never 
been  a  time.  I  will  say  that  day  before  yesterday  I  talked  with  a 
man  from  Canada  and  I  asked  him  with  regard  to  it  and  he  said, 
"There  has  never  been  a  time  in  Canada  when  the  country  elevator 
could  not  sell  during  the  day  his  daily  receipts  and  therefore  hedge 
against  loss  in  the  speculative  markets."  That  is  the  only  question 
you  are  interested  in  here. 
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Senator  Keen.  Did  he  speak  of  Canada  as  a  whole  or  particularly 
as  to  several  Provinces? 

Ml-.  Helgesen.  He  spoke  of  the  northwest,  because  that  is  where 
he  lives.  As  far  as  Winnipeg  and  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William  are 
concerned,  and,  of  course,  farther  east  than  that  we  are  not  so  much 
interested  as  we  are  on  the  wheat  question.  But  I  think  as  attorneys 
you  will  agree  that  any  law  to  prevent  a  man  from  selling  his  daUy 
purchases  would  never  stand  the  test  in  any  court  in  a  civilized 
country  in  the  world,  and  that  is  the  only  question  we  are  interested 
in,  and  that  was  the  question  upon  which  Mr.  Boyle  based  his  argu- 
ment in  accounting  for  the  difference  in  the  price  of  grain  in  Canada 
and  on  this  side. 

Senator  Keen.  He  spoke  of  several  factors,  did  he  not,  as  produc- 
ing a  difference? 

Mr.  Helgesen.  The  other  factors  were  so  small  that  he  himself 
said  he  did  not  think  that  they  would  cut  much  figure,  but  he  thought 
that  this  one  matter  of  being  prevented  from  hedging  against  loss 
compelled  them  to  buj'  at  a  very  large  margin.  Xow,  there  has  never 
been  a  time  when  they  needed  to  protect  themselves  in  any  other 
way  than  that  permitted  by  the  laws  of  Canada. 

Senator  Keen.  How  do  you  account  for  the  difference  in  the  price 
of  wheat  as  between  Minneapolis  and  Chicago? 

Mr.  Helgesen.  As  I  understand,  you  have  here  a  paper  on  that, 
and  I  have  not  given  the  matter  sufficient  thought  to  go  over  that 
matter  again  and  illuminate  it  any  more  than  it  has  been.  I  simply 
put  this  question  up  because  I  was  satisfied  that  he  was  wrong  in 
his  statement.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  made  the  statement  inten- 
tionally, but  assumed  that  any  legislation  that  would  prevent  dealing 
in  futures  would  affect  the  price  of  actual  grain  bought  and  sold 
by  the  covmtry  elevators,  and  on  that  question  I  am  satisfied  that  he 
was  wrong. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  hear  from  Gov.  Bach- 
elder. 

Senator  WmLiAiis.  Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  hearing  some  wit- 
ness, '\^'hos6  name  I  have  forgotten  now,  but  the  record  will  show  it, 
referred  to  what  he  stated  to  be  a  fact,  that  the  beet-sugar  industry 
had  been  injured  by  the  Cuban  reciprocity,  and  gave  a  pathetic  ac- 
count of  his  experience  in  reciprocity  already,  giving  some  Michigan 
factories.  I  wrote  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  and 
also  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  send  me  the  figures  upon 
that  subject,  and  I  shall  ask  to  put  on  record  the  part  that  I  have 
marked  here — "  Beet  sugar,"  on  page  4  of  a  publication  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Bureaii  of  the  Census,  dated  March 
20,  1911,  this  being  a  response,  or  part  of  the  response,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Also  the  part  marked  relating  to  the  State 
of  MichigaUj  where  he  stated  his  beet-sugar  factory  Avas  situated,  on 
page  5  of  the  same  pamphlet. 

Also  the  part  marked,  which  is  below,  on  page  5,  referring  to  the 
increase  of  557  per  cent  in  the  value  of  products.  In  response,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  sent  me  various  bulletins,  marking  the 
pages  which  bear  out  these  reports  substantially,  and  then  added 
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that  he  had  no  figures  for  1911  collected  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, but  that  be  had  the  estimates  of  Willett  &  Grays  Sugar 
Trade  Journal,  New  York  City,  which  he  sent  on.  I  will  ask  that  the 
latter  be  inserted,  and  I  ask,  also,  that  these  tAvo  pa^es,  American  and 
Canadian  beet  crop  estimates  for  1905  to  1911,  cohering  the  period 
prior  to  the  Cuban  reciprocity  and  after  it^— two  years  prior  and 
the  balance  after  it — be  inserted  as  part  of  the  response  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

They  all  show  the  same  thing.  This  man  was  stating  that  he  had 
been  runied  by  reciprocity  and  the  beet-sugar  industry  would  be 
ruined  by  it.  I  thought  at  the  time  that  if  his  mill  had  gone  down 
it  was  because  it  was  badly  capitalized,  badly  organized,  and  badly 
managed,  or  something  else.  I  know  that  the  beet-sugar  industry 
thrives  and  prospers,  and  1  thought  I  would  inquire  into  the  matter. 
I  did  not  want  to  make  a  witness  of  myself  by  giving  my  own  recol- 
lection or  impression.    I  ask  that  this  also  go  into  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  The  articles  referred  to  will  be  inserted  in  the 
record. 

(The  papers  referred  to  by  Senator  AA^illiams  are  as  follows:) 

BEET    STJGAE. 

Beet  sugar  constitutes,  at  this  time,  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  sugar 
production  of  the  \Y<>ria.  Its  manufacture  In  the  United  States  is  comparatively 
new,  as  it  had  scarcely  emerged  from  the  experimental  stnse  prior  to  1880. 
Much  interest  Is  now  manifested  In  the  industry  and  Its  further  development 
in  this  country  seems  assured.  Comparative  figures  for  acreage  planted  and 
beets  used  for  the  censuses  of  1909,  1904,  and  1899  are  shown  in  the  following 
statement : 

Acreage  planted  and  production  of  heets — Comparative  summary:  1909,  190^, 

and  1899. 


Number  of  establishments - 

Acreage  planted  and  beets  used: 
Total- 
Acres 

Quantity  (tons) 

Average  quantity  per  acre  (tons) 

Grown  directly  by  factory- 
Acres 

Quantity  (tons) 

Average  quantity  per  acre  (tons) 

Grown  by  tenants  of  factory- 
Acres 

Quantity  (tons) 

Average  quantity  per  acre  (tons) 

Grown  on  contract  by  others  than  tenants  of  fao 
tory— 

Acres 

Quantity  (tons) 

Average  quantity  per  acre  (tons) 


Census- 


es 


4ir,,000 

3,965,300 

9.5 

29,500 

266,800 

9.0 

18,200 

163,800 

9.0 


368,300 

3,5.34,700 

9.6 


240,800 

2,175,400 

9.0 

20,500 

169,800 

8.3 

20,200 

210,300 

10.4 


200,100 

1,795,300 

9.0 


1899 


135,300 

794,600 

6.9 

10,200 

23,200 

2.3 

13,100 

96,100 

7.3 


112,000 

676,300 

6.0 


Per 
cent 
of  in- 
crease, 
1899  to 
1909. 


207 
399 
61 

189 

1,050 

291 

39 
72 
23 


229 
423' 
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The  number  of  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar 
Increased  during  the  decade  117  per  cent ;  the  number  of  acres  planted  in  beets 
increased  207  per  cent ;  the  quantity  of  beets  produced,  399  per  cent ;  and  the 
average  production  per  acre,  61  per  cent. 

The  quantities  and  values  of  the  different  products  manufactured  are  pre- 
sented by  States  for  the  censuses  of  1909,  1904,  and  1899  In  the  following 
statement : 


Year. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments 
(num- 
ber). 

■    Products. 

state. 

Total 
value. 

MO,  477, 000 
5, 378. 000 
1,  (.02, 000 

Sugar. 

Molasses. 

411 

Granulated. 

Raw. 

Gallons. 

Value. 

otter 
prod- 
ucts 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

(■ralus). 

Midiigan... 

1909 
1904 
1899 

16 
19 
9 

103,900 
60,000 
16,400 

$9,757,000 
5,184,000 
1,561,000 

600 

2,000 

500 

$41,000 
120,000 
39,000 

5,016,700 

1,081,100 

321,100 

1337,000 
22,000 
1,000 

S3l2,l)iloi 
52,0(10 
1,000 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  establishments  during  the  decade  does  not  cor- 
rectly represent  the  development  of  the  industry,  as  the  value  of  products  in- 
creased from  $7,324,000  to  $48,122,000,  or  557  per  cent.  The  quantity  of  granu- 
lated sugar  increased  from  57,900  tons  to  496,800  tons  and  the  value  from 
$5,581,000  to  $45,646,000.  Raw  sugar  sold  as  such  decreased  in  quantity,  which 
indicates  that  the  manufacturers  are  now  refining  a  larger  percentage  of  their 
sugar  output  than  previously. 

American  and  Canadian  ieet  crop  estimates,  1905-1911,  as  reported  m  Willeti 
d  0^-ay's   Wccldij  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal,  New  York  City, 

AMEBICAN  BEET  CROP  ESTIMATES. 


1906-6 

1906-7 

1907-S 

States. 

Factories 
operated. 

Sugar  pro- 
duced. 

Factories 
operated. 

Sugar  pro- 
duced. 

Factories 
operated. 

Sugar  pro- 
duced. 

MlcMgan 

17 
3 
1 
2 

12 
6 
3 
6 
1 

Torw.i 

54,635 

11,950 

4,026 

9,379 

93,263 

21,337 

13,435 

64,251 

550 

2,750 

16 
4 

1 
2 
15 
5 
4 
8 
1 
1 

rom.i 

79,189 

16,071 

3,679 

13,312 

163,295 

36,530 

26,418 

79,464 

714 

3,661 

16 

K 

5 
4 
8 

no 

roTw.i 
76,078 

13,671. 

Ohio .            i 

Nebraska 

Colorado 

I83,346- 

Utah  .     . 

39,720 

27,716 

California 

63,847 

Illinois 

Montana 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

6,696 
6,257 
490 
1,807 
2,232 
4,295 

Kansas 

35,924 

1 
1 
1 

1,595 
2,321 
4.236 

Waqbin^.nn 

New  Yol'k. . 

Total 

53 

283,717 

63 

433,010 

63 

440,200 

1  Tons  of  2,240  pounds. 

!  Included  in  list  of  single-factory  States. 

'  States  having  only  a  single  factory. 
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American  and  Canadinn  'beet  crop  csUmntcs,  1905-1911,  etc. — Continued. 
AMERICAN    BEEF   CROP   ESTIMATES— Continued. 


States. 


Michigan.... 
Wisconsin.. 

Ohio 

Nebrasica. . . 

Colorado 

Utah 

Idaho 

CalifoTnia... 

Illinois 

Minnesota.. 

Iowa 

Montana 

Kansas 

Arizona-.. 1. 

Oregon 

Wamington. 
New  York. . 

Total. 


1908 


Factories 
operated. 


Sugar  pro- 
duced. 


Tons.' 
79, 597 
16, 964 


103, 159 
40,828 
23,353 
88,347 


31, 762 


63  384, 010 


1909-10 


Factories 
operated. 


P) 
P) 


Sugar  pro- 
duced. 


Tons.' 
93,934 
16,618 


129,882 
42,187 
17,851 

113,744 


65     450, 5 


1910-11 


Factories 
operated. 


Sugar  pro- 
duced. 


Tons.' 

116,316 

16,786 

9,902 

7,082 

92,180 

34,389 

12, 740 

129, 960 


36,876 


63  455,220 


CANADIAN  BEET  CROP  ESTIMATES. 


1905-6. 

1906-7 

1907-8 

Provinees. 

Factories 
operated. 

Sugar  pro- 
ducld. 

Foctories 
operated. 

Sugar  pro- 
duced. 

Factories 
operated. 

Sugar  pro- 
duced. 

Ontario 

2 

1 

Tons.' 
9,356 
2,063 

2 

1 

Tons.' 
9,279 
2,088 

2 
1 

Tons.' 
6,027 
1,916 

Alberta 

Total 

3 

11,419 

3 

11,367 

3 

7,943 

1908-9 

1909-10 

1910-11 

Provinces. 

Factories 
operated. 

Sugar  pro- 
duced. 

Factories 
operated 

Sugar  pro- 
duced. 

Factories 
operated. 

Sugar  pro- 
duced. 

Ontario...  . 

1 

1 

Tons.' 

5,179 
1,785 

2 
1 

Tons.' 
7,232 
1,670 

2 

1 

Tons.^ 
7,235 

Alberta 

536 

Total 

2 

6,964 

3 

8,802 

3 

7,771 

1  Tons  ol  2,240  pounds. 

'  Included  in  list  ol  single-Iaotory  States. 

•  StMts  having  only  a  single  factory. 

*  Eleven  States  each  having  only  a  single  factory,  except  Nebraska,  having  two,  ol  which  one  is  closed. 


Dbpaetment  of  Agbicultttbe, 

Office  of  the  Secretabt, 
Washington,  May  S3,  1911. 
My  Deab  Senator:  I  have  the  pleasure  of  acknowledging  receipt  of  your 
request  of  the  18th  Instant  for  statistics  of  the  number  of  beet-sugar  factories 
in  the  United  States,  their  capacity,  annual  output,  beet  and  beet  sugar  prices, 
etc. 

Under  separate  cover  there  has  this  day  been  sent  you  reports  of  this  depart- 
ment, Nos.  82,  84,  86,  90,  and  92,  entitled  "  Progress  of  the  Beet-Sugar  Industry 
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of  the  United  States,"  wherein,  on  indicated  pages,  may  be  found  statistics  of 
the  number  of  factories,  their  location,  daily  slicing  capacity,  output,  etc.  in 
the  United  States  each  year,  1905-1909.  Corresponding  data  for  1910  has  not 
yet  been  published  by  the  department. 

The  only  data  I  am  able  to  furnish  you  on  the  1910  crop  are  the  inclosed 
estimates  of  Willett  and  Gray's  Sugar-Trade  Journal,  New  York  City.  In  order 
that  you  may  have  comjiarable  figures,  I  am  sending  their  estimates  for  the  past 
five  years. 

As  to  prices,  sugar  beets  are,  as  a  rule,  raised  under  contract  with  tlie  fac- 
tories at  a  price  of  approximately  $5  per  ton.  Willett  and  Gray,  speaking  of 
contracts  at  the  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  factory  the  coming  season,  say  "Besides 
the  sliding  scale  of  $5  for  12  per  cent  beets  and  33J  cents  differential  per  1  per 
cent  up  or  down,  this  company  offers  a  rate  of  $5.50  for  all  beets  testing  less 
than  16  per  cent  and  $6  for  beets  testing  over  16  per  cent.  The  Sugar  City 
Colo.,  factory  Is  offering  to  pay  $5  for  12  per  cent  beets  and  a  25-cent  differen- 
tial.   The  new  factory  at  Brighton  offers  to  pay  $5  per  ton  for  beets. 

No  comprehensive  statistics  of  prices  of  beet  sugar  as  differentiated  fi'om 
cane  sugar  are  of  record  in  this  department. 
Very  respectfully, 

James  Wilson,  Secretary. 

Hon.  John  Shaep  Williams, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  N.  J.  BACHEIDEE,  OF  CONCORD,  N.  H. 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
before  Messrs.  Allen  and  Graham  are  called  upon  to  testify  before 
your  honorable  committee  I  wish  to  submit  a  brief  statement  of  their 
relations  with  the  National  Grange. 

Shortly  after  my  election  as  national  master  in  1905,  I  realized 
the  necessity  for  expert  assistance  in  the  work  of  our  legislative 
committee  on  behalf  of  the  various  national  legislative  policies  adyo- 
cated  by  our  order,  and  as  I  had  known  that  Messrs.  Allen  and 
Graham  were  qualified  to  advise  and  assist  us  in  this  work,  we  have 
at  various  times  called  upon  them  to  aid  lis  in  the  preparation  of 
petitions,  arguments,  and  so  forth,  relating  to  such  matters  as  the  de- 
natured alcohol  law,  parcels  post,  good-roads  legislation,  and  the 
anti-olemargarine  law.  Their  services  have  been  wholly  confined  to 
giving  assistance  of  this  kind,  and  they  have  never  appeared  as  our 
representatives  before  any  committee  of  Congress. 

In  order  that  you  may  have  a  better  understanding  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  National  Grange  I  would  explain  that  it  is  the  national 
organization  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  which  was  founded  42 
years  ago  and  is  now  organized  in  the  following  29  States;  Cah- 
fornia,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Ehode  Island,  South  Da- 
kota, Vermont,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  unit  of  the  order  is  the  local  grange,  composed  of  the  farmers 
in  one  community.  The  Pomona  Grange  includes  all  the  local 
granges  in  a  county ;  the  State  grange  comprises  all  the  granges  of  a 
State,  and  the  National  Grange  is  composed  of  the  representatives 
of  all  the  State  granges.  , 

During  the  period  between  the  annual  meetings  of  the  National 
Grange,  which  are  held  in  November  of  each  year,  the_  administra- 
tion of  the  order  is  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  and  legislative  com- 
mittees, composed  at  present  of  the  masters  of  the  New  York.  Indi- 
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ana,  Missouri,  Delaware,  and  West  Virginia  State  granges,  and  the 
national  master. 

I  would  say  here  that  Mr.  Jones,  of  Indiana,  master  of  the  In- 
diana State  Grange,  and  Mr.  Atkeson,  of  West  Virginia,  comprising 
the  legislative  committee,  were  here  on  Monday  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions that  this  committee  saw  fit  to  ask  them,  but  they  were  obliged 
to  return  to  their  homes  yesterday. 

When  the  Canadian  reciprocity  agreement  was  made  public,  I 
immediateljr  wired  the  other  members  of  our  legislative  committee 
to  meet  me  in  Xew  York  City,  and  asked  Messrs.  Allen  &  Graham  to 
confer  with  us.  At  this  meeting  it  was  decided  to  appeal  to  all  the 
local  granges  to  use  their  influence  against  such  a  manifestly  unjust 
attack  on  the  farming  interests,  and  a  letter  which  I  had  drafted  be- 
fore leaving  home  was  revised  and  approved.  A  form  of  petition  to 
be  sent  with  the  letter  was  also  drawn  up,  and  the  letter  and  peti- 
tion were  sent  to  every  local  grange  in  the  country.  From  time  to 
time  other  literature,  copies  of  which  I  have  here,  was  printed  and 
sent  out  to  the  various  granges  and  to  other  farm  organizations. 
This  literature  was  prepared  at  meetings  of  our  executive  and  legis- 
lative committees,  in  consultation  with  Messrs.  Allen  &  Graham. 
The  statements  presented  by  myself  before  your  committee  on  two 
occasions  were  submitted  to  the  State  masters  of  12  or  15  State 
Ranges,  and  were  revised  in  accordance  with  their  views.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  leaflets  and  addresses,  there  have  been  sent  out  7,000 
copies  of  the  Canadian  reciprocity  agreement,  with  the  President's 
letter  urging  its  adoption,  which  were  mailed  iinder  Senator  Gal- 
linger's  frank,  and  25,000  copies  of  the  speech  of  Senator  McCumber 
in  opposition  to  reciprocity. 

I  wish  to  make  it  as  emphatic  as  possible  that  Allen  &  Graham 
have  acted  wholly  under  the  direction  of  our  legislative  and  executive 
committees. 

I  have  put  this  statement  in  writing  because  I  believe  that  the  sum- 
moning of  Messrs.  Allen  &  Graham  before  your  committee  has  been 
instigated  by  the  newspapers  for  the  sole  purpose  of  trying  to  dis- 
credit the  National  Grange  and  its  representatives  who  appeared  be- 
fore you  to  protest  against  the  reciprocity  scheme  by  sending  out 
garbled  reports  of  any  testimony  that  might  be  given.  You  saw  and 
heard  these  men,  representing,  as  they  did,  the  State  granges  of  25 
States;  you  subjected  them  to  a  close  examination,  and  I  submit  that 
their  testimony  was  conclusive  proof  of  the  genuine  sentiment  of  the 
farmers  against  reciprocity.  Do  you  suppose  for  a  moment  that  any 
outside  interest  could  have  induced  these  men  to  come  here  in  favor 
of  reciprocity  or  any  other  measure  that  they  did  not  believe  in  ? 

And  here  I  want  "to  make  a  most  explicit  denial  of  charges  widely 
circulated  by  the  newspapers  to  the  effect  that  the  farmers'  ^move- 
ment against  reciprocitv  was  instigated  by  what  is  called  "Wall 
Street "  influences.  I  have  already  denied  these  charges  in  letters  to 
the  newspapers,  which  they  have  unanimously  refused  to  publish.  I 
say  here  and  now  that  these  charges,  no  matter  by  whom  made,  are 
false  and  slanderous.  Less  than  an  hour  after  I  learned  the  general 
purpose  of  the  reciprocity  agreement  I  took  action  to  have  the 
grange  oppose  it,  and  an  interview  stating  the  grange  attitude  was 
given  out  to  the  newspapers  as  soon  as  our  legislative  committee 
could  meet.     If  "  Wall  Street "  has  used  any  influence  in  this  matter 
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it  has  been  in  favor  of  reciprocity,  for  I  find  that  petitions  urging 
the  adoption  of  the  agreement  have  been  sent  to  Congress  by  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  and  the  New  York  Board  of 
Trade,  representing  all  of  the  great  financial  and  commercial  inter- 
ests of  that  city. 

I  apologize  for  taking  your  time  with  what  may  seem  to  be  a 
personal  matter,  but  the  honor  of  the  great  farm  organization  with 
which  I  have  been  so.  long  identified  has  been  attacked,  and  I  am 
here  to  assert  that  its  action  in  this  matter  has  been  open  and  above- 
board  and  in  accord  with  the  unanimous  wishes  of  its  members.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  National  Grange  to  defend  the  farmers'  interests; 
we  had  a  perfect  right  to  employ  competent  persons  to  assist  us  in 
our  work,  and  I  resent,  as  I  would  any  other  insult,  the  insinuations 
made  by  newspapers  working  solely  in  the  interest  of  their  bank 
accounts. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  of  making 
this  statement.  I  have  here  copies  of  aU  the  literature  that  has  been 
sent  out  by  the  National  Grange  on  this  subject  from  Concord,  N.  H., 
in  preparation  of  which  we  had  the  assistance  of  Messrs.  Allen  and 
Graham. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Governor,  did  I  correctly  understand  you  to 
say  that  you  had  written  articles  denying  the  correctness  of  certain 
charges  made  against  the  grange,  and  that  you  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  them  published  in  the  newspapers  to  which  you  sent  them? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  I  have;  and  along  that  line  it  may  be,  perhaps, 
IJroper  for  me  to  say  that  after  returning  from  the  hearing  before 
the  Finance  Committee  at  the  previous  session  of  Congress  I  went 
to  a  paper  in  my  town,  to  which  I  had  contributed  articles  for  20 
years,  and  said :  "  Here  is  a  copy  of  the  argument  that  I  made  before 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate."  They  said:  "We  are  sorry 
that  we  can  not  print  it."  That  is  only  a  small,  concrete  example 
of  the  experiences  I  have  had,  or  which  we  have  had,  in  trying  to 
get  matters  into  the  papers. 

Senator  Stone.  I  desire  to  ask  the  governor  a  question  or  two. 
What  is  the  membership  of  the  National  Grange  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Bacheudee.  It  is  in  the  vicinity  of  a  million.  I  do  not  know 
the  exact  membership,  but  it  is  practically  a  million. 

Senator  Stone.  You  say  there  is  a  grange  organization  in  the 
Northwestern  States? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  There  is  to  some  extent,  as  I  have  stated  in  my 
paper. 

Senator  Stone.  How  many  men  belong  to  the  grange  organization 
of  which  you  are  the  national  head  in  Minnesota  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  I  could  not  say.  •  , 

Senator  Stone.  Are  there  any? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Are  you  sure  there  is  an  organization  in  the  State? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  In  North  Dakota? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  Not  in  North  Dakota. . 

Senator  Stone.  In  South  Dakota? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  Yes,  sir ;  in  South  Dakota. 
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Senator  Stone.  How  many  men  are  members— men  and  women— 
of  the  grange  in  South  Dakota  ? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  can  not  sa}-. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  any  means  of  ascertaining  the  member- 
ship in  these  29  States  ? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Not  the  exact  membership,  for  the  reason  that  in 
some  years  there  are  members  vs'ho  pay  their  dues,  anfl  in  other  years 
they  will  not  pay.  }Ve  know  the  number  that  pay  their  dues  in  any 
one  particular  year  in  the  country,  but  they  may  not  be  the  same  ones 
who  paid  their  dues  the  year  previous. 

Senator  Clark  of  Wyoming.  They  fluctuate  in  membership. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  a  fixed  time  for  the  payment  of  dues? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  We  have. 

Senator  Stone.  What  month? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  The  dues  to  the  National  Grange  are  paid  to  June 
30;  that  is  the  time  the  computation  is  made  for  the  dues  to  be  paid. 

Senator  Stone.  Who  pays  the  dues  to  the  National  Grange? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  The  treasurer  of  the  State  Grange. 

Senator  Stone.  He  collects  it  from  the  local  Grange.  Is  it  a  per 
capita  contribution? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  It  is  a  per  capita  contribution. 

Senator  Stone.  The  treasurer  of  the  State  Grange,  therefore,  would 
know  how  many  individuals  had  contributed  for  a  given  year  ? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  He  would. 

Senator  Stone.  Would  he  report  that  to  the  National  Grange  ? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  He  would,  so  far  as  the  proportion  of  the  dues 
to  which  the  National  Grange  was  entitled  was  concerned,  and  that 
would  indicate  the  membership  for  the  National  Grange  receives  5 
cents  a  year 

Senator  Stone.  To  whom  does  he  send  those  moneys? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  To  the  treasurer  of  the  New  York  Grange. 

Senator  Stone.  Who  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  It  is  Mrs.  E.  S.  McDowell,  of  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Senator  Stone.  Would  Mrs.  McDowell  keep  a  record  of  the  amount 
received  from  each  State  grange  ? 

Mr.  Bachixder.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Stone.  She  would  be  able,  therefore,  to  inform  you  of  the 
amount  received  from  each  State? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  She  does  it,  and  it  is  published  in  our  proceed- 
ings. 

Senator  Stone.  In  your  proceedings  ? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  mean  by  your  proceedings  the  proceedings 
at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Grange  ? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  The  meeting  of  the  National  Grange. 

Senator  Stone.  You  had  a  meeting  recently,  had  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  We  had  a  meeting  last  November. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  by  reference  to  those  proceedings  you  could 
show  the  membership  from  each  State  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Bachelder.  We  could  show  the  paid-up  membership. 

Senator  Stone.  I  am  speaking  of  the  paid-up  membership. 

Senator  Gallinger.  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me,  I  want  to  ask 
you  a  question  on  that  point.     You  do  not  immediately  drop  your 
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members  if  the  dues  are  not  paid  on  the  precise  date  on  which  they 
become  due,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Bachbldee.  By  no  means.     They  are  carried  along  for  years, 

Senator  Stone.  You  mean  carried  along  on  the  books,  but  they  are 
not  active  members  unless  they  have? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  All  they  have  got  to  do  is  to  pay  their  back  due? 
to  be  active  members. 

Senator  Stone.  To  be  sure.  But  you  do  not  count  them  as  part 
of  your  membership  if  they  are  delinquent  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  We  do  when  we  make  the  statement. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  ever  dropped  them  from  your  rolls? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  Sometimes. 

Senator  Stone.  Rarely,  or  is  it  the  rule  to  drop  them  when  they 
are  delinquent  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  No,  sir ;  there  is  no  rule  about  it.  That  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  subordinate  granges — the  local  granges. 

Senator  Stone.  Can  you  furnish  this  committee  with  a  statement 
of  the  paid-up  membership  in  each  State  at  the  date  of  your  last 
meeting  of  the  annual  grange  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  I  can  do  it. 

Senator  Stone.  Will  you  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  I  will  do  it. 

Senator  Stone.  When  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  As  soon  as  I  arrive  home.  I  have  not  those  figures 
here. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  can  you  do  it  within  the  next  three  or  four 
days? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  I  desire  a  statement  differentiating  between  the 
paid  members  and  the  unpaid  members.  Do  you  know  what  the 
membership  is  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  for  example? 

jNIr.  Bacheldee.  No,  sir.    I  can  not  recall  it  from  memory. 

Senator  Stone.  Mr.  Aaron  Jones  is  the  master  of  the  State  Grange 
of  Indiana,  is  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  He  is.    He  was  here  on  Monday. 

Senator  Stone.  Yes;  you  stated  that.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Burkett? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  I  do. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  he  a  member  of  the  grange  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  I  think  he  is  at  the  present  time.  He  has  been 
out  for  several  years,  but  I  think  he  is  one  of  the  paid-up  members 
now. 

Senator  Stone.  I  find  a  communication  from  him  of  date  Decem- 
ber 3,  1910,  in  Orange-Judd  Farmer 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  He  is  the  editor. 

Senator  Stone.  He  is  the  editor? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Wherein  he  says  this,  among  other  things,  "In- 
diana, with  scarcely  more  than  a  thousand  members,  has  a  smaller 
membership  than  reported  a  decade  ago."    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  I  can  not  say  without  referring  to  the  records 
whether  it  is  true  or  not. 

Senator  Stone.  I  would  like  to  have  you  refer  to  the  record  and 
answer  whether  that  is  true. 
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Mr.  Bachelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  I  would  like  also  to  have  you  state  the  member- 
ship in  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Missouri  particularly. 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  can  not  state  the  membership  in  any  State  from 
memory. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  when  this  statement  that  you  have  promised 
to  make  up  is  made  up  and  sent  here,  I  would  like  to  have  it  appear 
whether  in  the  great  State  of  Illinois  there  are  more  than  about  2,500 
members. 

Mr.  Bachelder.  .  I  could  not  state. 

Senator  Stone.  And  in  the  great  agxicultural  State  of  Missouri 
whether  there  are  over  1,700  members.  I  will  ask  you  whether  a  large 
number  of  people  who  are  not  farmers  are  members  of  the  grange? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Well,  I  do  not  think  I  would  say  a  large  number. 
I  wiU  say  that  there  are  some  people  who  are  members  of  the  grange 
who  are  not  farmers. 

Senator  Stone.  I  will  ask  you  to  ascertain,  if  you  can,  and  include 
in  the  statement  you  are  to  send  here  whether  of  the  1,700  members 
of  the  Missouri  State  Grange  the  greater  proportion  by  far  is  not 
made  up  of  women,  children,  and  people  who  are  not  farmers — men, 
I  mean,  who  are  not  farmers. 

_  Senator  Galungee.  You  do  not  expect  him  to  get  that  informa- 
tion in  three  or  four  days,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  do  not  see,  Senator,  how  I  could  ascertain  that 
without  making  an  investigation  in  each  subordinate  grange  in  In- 
diana. 

Senator  Gallingee.  Of  course  he  could  not. 

Senator  Stone.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  Missouri  Grange 
comprises  more  than  about  400  farmers  in  the  whole  State,  and  I  will 
ask  you  this,  if  the  grange  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri — and 
those  of  the  great  central  agricultural  States — is  not  smaller  now 
than  it  was  4  or  5  or  6  or  7  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  can  say  that  it  is  not  smaller  now  than  it  was 
5  or  6  or  7  years  ago. 

Senator  Stone.  You  say  it  is  not  smaller? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Not  smaller. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  it  smaller  than  it  was  10  years  ago? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Xo  ;  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Senator  Stone.  At  the  suggestion  of  Senator  Kern,  I  will  ask  you 
if  10  or  15  years  ago  the  membership  of  the  grange  in  Indiana  did  not 
approximate  15,000  active  members? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  could  not  state  in  regard  to  that. 

Senator  Stone.  And  if  it  has  not  decreased  under  your  adminis- 
tration and  that  of  your  immediate  predecessor  to  about  1,000  in  the 
State? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  do  not  think  that  is  true. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  ascertain 
whether  it  is  true  and  let  us  know. 

Mr.  Bachelder.  All  right. 

Senator  Stone.  How  long  has  the  firm  of  Allen  &  Graham  been  in 
the  employ  of  the  National  Grange? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Since  about  the  time  I  became  master,  in  1905. 

Senator  Stone.  Had  they  served  the  grange  in  any  capacity  under 
Mr.  Aaron  Jones's  administration? 
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Mr.  Bacheldee.  I  am  not  sure  about  that ;  I  am  not  positive  about 
that. 

Senator  Stone.  Are  they  members  of  the  grange? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  They  are  not. 

Senator  Stone.  How  long  had  you  known  these  gentlemen  before 
you  employed  them? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  Why,  perhaps  a  couple  of  years. 

Senator  Stone.  How  did  you  become  acquainted  with  them? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  I  became  acquainted  with  them  through  the  efforts 
to  pass  the  bUl  providing  for  denatured  alcohol. 

Senator  Stone.  Were  you  interested  in  the  passage  of  that  bill  as 
the  master  of  the  National  Grange  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  Yes ;  because  the  National  Grange  was  interested 
in  its  passage. 

Senator  Stone.  What  was  the  interest  of  the  National  Grange  in 
that  bill? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  It  was  fully  discussed  at  the  time^ 

Senator  Stone.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  In  the  National  Grange  to  provide  cheaper  ma- 
terial and  to  make  a  market  for  the  farm  products  in  the  manu- 
facture of  alcohol. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  go  to  Allen  &  Graham  or  did  they  come 
to  you  in  the  first  instance  ? 

Mr.  Bacheujee.  In  regard  to  that  matter  ? 

Senator  Stone.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  the  first  matter  about  which  you 
conferred  with  them,  as  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  I  do  not  think  I  can  recall  that  fact.  As  far  as 
this  reciprocity  matter  is  concerned,  my  mind  is  very  clear,  and  that 
was  the  question  that  we  were  considering  and  we  did  not  know  that 
the  denatured  alcohol  matter  was  to  come  up. 

Senator  Stone.  Were  they  interested  otherwise  than  for  the 
grange  in  the  denatured  alcohol  bill  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  presume  they  were. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  pay  them  for  that  service  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  Am  I  required  to  go  into  the  details  in  regard 
to  that? 

Senator  Stone.  You  are  not  under  oath,  Governor,  and  you  can 
exercise  your  own  judgment  and  privileges  as  to  whether  you  answer. 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  I  will  say  that  we  did  not  pay  them. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  know  who  did  pay  them? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  No;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  had  any  information  as  to  who  were 
cooperating  with  you  through  Allen  &  Graham  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  I  have  not. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  been  informed  that  they  received  a 
large  fee  from  other  large  interests  in  connection  with  that  bill 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  I  never  have. 

Senator  Stone.  For  work  on  that  bill  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  I  never  had  any  information  upon  that  subject. 

Senator  Stone.  What  was  the  next  matter  about  which  you  con- 
ferred with  them  and  upon  which  you  employed  them  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  I  think  the  next  matter  was  the  good  roads  prop- 
osition. 
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Senator  Stone.  Did  you  go  to  them  about  that  or  did  they  come 
to  you  ? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  think  we  went  to  them  about  it. 

Senator  Stone.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  "  we  "  ? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  The  legishUive  committee  of  the  National  Grange. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you,  personally? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  think  I  did. 

Senator  Stone.  Can  you  tell  who  went  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Well,  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Norris,  from  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Aaron  Jones,  of  Indiana. 

Senator  Stone.  Was  legislation  pending  here  in  Washington  to 
promote  good  roads,  and  was  that  the  matter  about  which  you  en- 
gaged them? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  That  was  the  matter. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  pay  them  for  the  service  they  rendered 
you  here  in  Washington  in  promoting  that  enterprise? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  do  not  think  I  will  answer  that  question,  unless 
I  am  obliged  to. 

Senator  Stone.  You  are  not  obliged  to,  at  least  I  shall  not  insist 
upon  it.  Do  you  know  whether  other  interests  paid  them  large  fees 
for  their  services  in  this 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Stone.  The  automobile  interest? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  think  they  paid  them  something. 

Senator  Stone.  Who  paid  them  something?  The  manufacturers 
of  automobiles  ? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  think  the  manufacturers  of  automobiles.  The 
campaign  was  carried  along  in  the  name  of  the  grange.  It  was  the 
grange  campaign,  and  the  grange  accepted  the  funds  to  help  meet 
the  expenses  wherever  they  came  legitimately. 

Senator  Stone.  In  other  words,  the  grange  was  used  as  a  shield 
for  the  manufacturers  who  were  prosecuting  this  enterprise? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  No.  On  the  contrary,  the  manufacturers  helped 
finance  the  grange  campaign  for  good  roads. 

Senator  Stone.  That  is  another  way  of  stating  it.  Did  you  make 
a  contract  with  the  automobile  manufacturers  for  compensating 
Allen  &  Graham,  or  did  Allen  &  Graham  make  their  own  financial 
arrangements  ? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  They  made  the  arrangement  if  any  was  made.  I 
never  made  it. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  the  manufacturers  of  automobiles  pay  any- 
thing to  your  treasury  to  be  paid  to  Allen  &  Graham  ? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  j^ou  know  whether  Allen  &  Graham  are 
lawyers  ? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  have  heard  them  referred  to  as  attorneys. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  did  you  have  them  employed  as  attorneys? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  We  had  them  employed  as  advisers. 

Senator  Stone.  As  legal  advisers? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Yes;  as  legal  advisers  to  a  certain  extent.  My 
duties  as  master  of  the  National  Grange  are  varied.  It  requires  work 
along  a  great  many  lines.  The  legislative  work  is  only  an  inciden- 
tal reature  of  the  work  of  the  grange. 

Senator  Stone.  Gov.  Bachelder- 

Mr.  Bachelder.  And  Allen  &  Graham  helped  me  along  on  that. 
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Senator  Stone.  Gov.  Bachelder,  do  you  not  know  that  Allen  & 
Graham  are  not  attorneys  at  law? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  No;  I  do  not  know  it. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  been  laboring  under  the  impression  that 
they  are? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  supposed  they  were. 

Senator  Stone. ■  Have  you  been  to  their  offices  to  confer  with  them? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  have. 

Senator  Stone.  On  legal  matters? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  On  matters  pertaining  to  legislation. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  ever  see  anything  on  their  doors  in  the 
way  of  a  sign,  or  on  the  heading  of  their  letters  to  you,  or  anything 
else,  indicating  that  they  were  intending  to  practice  law? 

jNIr.  Bachelder.  I  think  there  is  nothing  on  the  letterhead  but 
their  name,  "x^llen  &  Graham,"  and  their  address. 

Senator  Stone.  'I'ou  spoke  of  several  other  things  in  the  paper 
you  read  in  which  you  had  been  employed  other  than  the  two  to 
which  I  have  referred? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Yes. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  pay  them  for  any  service  on  those  other 
things  ? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  do  not  think  I  will  answer. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  ever  paid  Allen  &  Graham  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Grange  a  penny? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  AA^e  have  agreed  to  pay  them  for  the  work  on  the 
reciprocity  bill. 

Senator  Stone.  AA^hen  was  that  agreement  made  ? 

INIr.  Bachelder.  AATien  we  first  met  in  New  York — the  legislative 
and  the  executive  committees. 

Senator  Stone.  And  that  is  the  only  agreement  you  ever  made  to 
pay  them  anything  ? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  am  speaking  of  this  agreement.  A¥e  had  agreed 
to  pay  them  in  this  matter.     They  are  in  our  employ. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  that  to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Out  of  the  treasury. 

Senator  Stone.  Of  the  National  Grange? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Of  the  National  Grange. 

Senator  Stone.  How  much  are  you  to  pay  them  ? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  The  amount  is  not  agreed  upon.  AVe  do  not 
know  how  long  it  will  take. 

Senator  Stone.  You  have  simply  agreed  to  pay  them  ? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  AA^'e  have  simply  agreed  to  pay  them  their  price. 

Senator  Stone.  AAHiatever  they  charge.  You  exhibited  some  pa- 
pers which  you  said  had  been  circulated  in  opposition  to  this  reci- 
procitjf  agreement? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  May  I  examine  them? 

(Go\'.  Bachelder  handed  certain  papers  to  Senator  Stone.) 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  filed  these  with  the  stenographer? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  They  were  filed  with  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  submitted  to  the  conunittee,  Senator 
Stope,  but  I  do  not  think  the  suggestion  was  made  that  they  be 
printed. 
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Senator  Gallikger.  I  submitted  them  ^vith  a  letter  and  telegram, 
\5rhich  letter  and  telegram  were  not  printed,  for  the  reason  that  the 
stenographer  did  not  call  for  them,  and  I  note  in  the  report  of  the 
testimony  that  thej'  are  to  be  hereafter  inserted  in  the  reprint.  If 
it  is  desirable  that  these  papers  which  passed  through  my  hands, 
having  received  them  from  Gov.  Bachelder,  accompany  that  letter 
and  telegram  and  be  printed  in  full,  I  would  be  very  glad  that  that 
be  done. 

The  Chaibman.  If  there  is  no  objection,  the  papers  will  be  printed 
in  full  as  a  part  of  to-day's  proceedings,  including  the  letter  and 
telegram. 

(The  letter  and  telegram  and  papers  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

National  Grange,  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Concord,  N.  H.,  Man  17,  1911. 
Hon.  Jacob  H.  Gaixinger, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Senator:  I  am  sending  you  under  separate  cover  copies  of  all 
literature  sent  out  by  the  National  Grange  in  opposition  to  the  Canndiiiu  reci- 
procity bill,  which  kindly  file  with  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance.  If  you 
Bee  no  objection,  would  suggest  that  you  have  this  matter  inserted  in  the  report 
of  hearings  on  that  bill. 

All  this  literature  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  legislative  and 
executive  committees  of  the  National  Grange,  and  it  has  all  been  sent  out 
direct  from  this  city. 

The  grange  was  fully  represented  at  the  hearings  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  the  members  of  that  committee  are  able  to  judge  as  to  whether  the 
farmers  who  appeared  before  them  are  competent  to  present  their  case. 
Tours,  very  truly, 

N.  J.  Bacheldkr. 


[Telegram.] 

Concord,  N.  H.,  JUaij  IJ,,  liUl. 
Hon.  Jacob  H.  Gallinger, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C: 
As  master  and  chairman  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the  National  Grange, 
I  wish  to  protest  against  the  reflection  on  this  organization  and  on  the  farmers  of 
the  country  generally,  made  by  Senator  Stone  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  which  we  believe  was  instigated  by  representatives 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association.  All  work  performed  by 
jVllen  &  Graham  has  been  done  under  direction  of  our  legislative  and  executive 
committees,  and  copies  of  all  literature  and  letters  sent  out  by  us  will  be 
furnished  to  the  Finance  Committee.  We  are  not  willing  that  Allen  &  Graham 
shall  appear  before  that  committee  for  the  purpose  of  having  garbled  reports 
sent  out  to  newspapers  intended  to  show  that  farmers  are  not  opposed  to 
Canadian  reciprocity  unless  arrangements  are  made  for  general  Investigation 
at  same  time  of  relations  of  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  with 
the  reciprocity  movement.  The  National  Grange  assumes  all  responsibility  for 
work  conducted  in  opposition  to  reciprocity  bill. 

N.  J.  Bachei.der. 


Farmers  Protest  Against  Canadian  Reciprocity  Bill — National  Grange 
Representative  Shows  That  It  Provides  for  Free  Trade  in  P^arm  Products 
AND  High  Tariff  for  all  Manufactured  Artu  les  the  Farmer  Buys. 

ADDRESS  BY  AARON  JONES,  MASTER  INDIANA  STATE  GRANGE,  AND  MEMBER  OF 
national  GRANGE  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE,  BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND 
MEANS,  FEBRUARY  9,   1911. 

I  appear  on  behalf  of  the  National  Grange,  the  principal  farm  organization 
of  the  country,  with  local  branches  in  30  States,  to  record  our  emphatic  pro- 
test against  the  proposed  reciprocity  arrangement  with  Canada.    I  have  been 
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a  working  farmer  all  my  life;  have  been  actively  identified  with  the  grange 
or  patrons  of  husbandry  for  more  than  20  years,  and  was  for  8  years  master  of 
the  National  Grange.  I  have  gone  among  the  farmers  In  every  State  of  the 
Union,  and  have  met  thousands  of  them  at  various  State  and  national  grange 
meetings.  I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  their  views  on  this  and  other  public 
questions,  and  I  am  here  to  declare  that  the  farmers  of  the  country  are  unal- 
terably opposed  to  the  reciprocity  bill  which  you  are  now  considering,  and  that 
they  believe  it  would  inflict  a  serious  and  permanent  Injury  to  their  industry. 

The  principle  on  which  the  protective  policy  has  been  defended  during  the 
past  20  years  is  that  all  classes  and  interests  of  the  country  should  receive 
equal  protection  against  the  competition  of  foreign  products.  It  was  to  carry 
out  this  principle  that  the  duties  on  farm  products  were  imposed  by  the  Mc- 
Kinley  law,  and  reimposed  by  the  Dingley  and  Payne  tariff  acts.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  tariff  on  farm  products  the  protective  system  would  long  ago 
have  been  abolished. 

I  understand  that  your  committee  does  not  wish  to  hear  arguments  on  the 
general  question  of  protection,  but  to  learn  of  facts  bearing  on  the  pending  bill. 
I  will  therefore  endeavor  to  set  before  you  briefly  the  essential  features  of  this 
measure,  and  their  relation  to  the  welfare  of  the  great  agricultural  interests 
of  the  country. 

I  wish  first  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  protection  given 
by  our  present  tariff  laws  to  farm  products  is  much  lower  than  the  duties  on 
manufactured  articles  which  the  farmer  buys.  An  analysis  of  Schedule  G  of  the 
tariff  act  of  1909  shows  that  on  the  staple  products  of  the  soil  the  average  rate 
of  duty  is  about  2.j  per  cent.  The  average  rate  on  imported  manufactures  is 
about  45  per  cent,  and  on  many  articles  largely  consumed  by  the  farmers  the 
rates  are  still  higher.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  farmers  are  not  receiving 
the  same  measure  of  protection  as  is  given  the  manufacturers. 

In  view  of  these  undeniable  facts  the  farmers  have  learned  with  amazement 
and  indignation  the  proposition  to  abolish  the  comparatively  slight  protection' 
now  siven  them,  and  to  establish  free  trade  in  practically  everything  that  they 
produce.  I^et  there  be  no  mistake  about  the  effect  of  this  reciprocity  bill.  The 
only  country  from  which  any  considerable  quantity  of  farm  products  can  be 
imported  into  the  TTnited  States  is  Canada.  We  do  not  fear  the  competition  of 
other  countries.  The  purpose  of  the  tariff  on  farm  products  has  been  to  exclude 
those  of  Canada  from  our  markets,  and  if  this  bill  becomes  law  it  means  the 
end  of  protection  so  far  as  the  farmers  are  concerned. 

The  next  fact  on  which  we  base  our  protest  against  this  bill  is  that  it  will 
subject  us  to  the  unfair  competition  of  products  which  can  be  more  cheaply 
produced  in  Canada  than  in  this  country.  The  Canadian  farmer  pays  much 
lower  duties  on  his  machinery,  implements,  and  manufactured  goods,  and  under 
preferential  trade  agreements  the  majority  of. these  duties  are  greatly  lower 
than  the  schedule  rates.  The  cost  of  farm  labor  is  materially  less  in  Canada 
than  in  this  country,  thus  putting  our  farmers  at  a  disadvantage  in  this  respect. 
It  is  notorious  that  the  prices  of  farm  lands  are  far  lower  In  Canada  than  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  Canadian  farmer  is  therefore  under  less  fixed  charges 
on  his  investment.  The  principal  farming  sections  of  Canada  are  largely  virghi 
soil,  requiring  no  fertilizers,  while  the  farms  in  this  country  have  long  been 
cultivated,  and  large  amounts  of  fertilizers  are  necessary.  For  these  reasons 
it  is  self-evident  that  the  cost  of  production  must  be  greater  in  the  United  States 
than  in  Canada. 

Perh.ips  the  most  important  fact  for  your  consideration  is  that  there  are  in 
the  Canadian  northwest  enormous  areas  of  unoccupied  fertile  prairie  lands; 
probably  100,000,000  acres,  selling  for  a  few  dollars  per  acre.  Large  tracts  of 
this  land  have  been  taken  up  by  speculators  on  both  sides  of  the  boundary 
line,  and  it  was  these  speculators  who  started  the  agitation  for  the  free  admis- 
sion of  Canadian  farm  products  into  this  country,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
raising  the  value  of  their  lands.  If,  as  the  Canadian  advocates  of  reciprocity 
contend,  the  effect  of  this  measure  will  be  to  greatly  increase  the  value  of 
Canadian  farm  lands,  it  is  clear  that  it  can  only  do  so  by  decreasing  the  value 
of  our  farms. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  which  can  not  be  denied,  the  manifest  result  of  this 
bill,  if  it  becomes  law,  will  be  to  abolish  all  the  protection  now  given  the 
farmers,  and  leave  them  open  to  the  free  competition  of  products  which  under 
existing  conditions  can  be  more  cheaply  grown  in  Canada  than  in  this  country. 

The  advocates  of  reciprocity  do  not  deny  that  Canadian  farm  products  will 
to  a  large  extent  displace  the  produce  of  our  farms;  on  the  contrary,  they  try 
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to  justifj-  the  measure  by  claiiiiiug  that  it  will  recUic-e  the  cost  of  those  products 
to  the  cousumer.  As  against  this  claim  I  wish  to  submit  certain  f;icts  set 
forth  ui  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  1910,  pages 
19-26.  As  the  result  of  a  careful  investigation  of  the  increase  of  prices  of 
farm  products  in  their  transfer  to  the  consumer,  Secretary  Wilson  shows  that 
the  difference  betweeu  the  price  paid  the  farmer  and  the  cost  to  the  consumer 
is  in  many  cases  from  40  to  50  per  cent.  For  instance,  it  was  found  that  the 
poultry  grower  received  only  55.1  per  cent  of  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer ; 
that  the  dairyman  receives  a  scant  50  per  cent  of  the  price  paid  for  milk ;  the 
apple  grower,  H'tM  per  cent ;  that  beef  cost  the  consumer  3S;  per  cent  more  than 
the  price  paid  the  great  slaughtering  houses ;  and  other  farm  produce  from  41 
to  50  per  cent  over  the  original  cost.  The  conclusion  of  this  section  of  Secre- 
tary Wilson's  report  is : 

"From  the  details  that  have  been  presented  with  regard  to  the  increase  of 
the  prices  of  farm  products  between  farmer  and  consumer,  the  conclusion  is 
inevitable  that  the  consumer  has  no  well-grounded  complaint  against  the  farmer 
for  the  prices  that  he  pays. 

"After  consideration  of  the  elements  of  the  matter,  it  is  plain  that  the  farmer 
is  not  getting  an  exorbitant  price  for  his  products,  and  that  the  cost  of  distribu- 
tion from  the  time  of  delivery  at  destination  by  the  railroad  to  delivery  to  the 
consumer  is  the  feature  of  the  problem  of  high  prices  which  must  present  itself 
to  the  consumer  for  treatment." 

No,  it  is  not  the  tariff  on  farm  products  that  is  responsible  for  the  high  cost 
of  food,  but  the  excessive  fi'eight  charges  of  the  railways,  and  the  exorbitant 
profits  of  the  commission  houses,  wholesale  dealers,  and  retailers,  through  whose 
hands  farm  products  must  pass  to  reach  the  consumer. 

I  have  submitted  these  facts  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  serious  injury 
to  the  farming  interests  that  would  follow  the  enactment  of  this  bill.  What 
compensation  does  this  measure  offer  the  farmers  for  the  loss  of  the  very 
moderate  protection  now  given  them'.'  Does  it  materially  reduce  the  burden  of 
high  protective  duties  which  the  farmer  is  compelled  to  pay  on  all  the  manu- 
factured goods  he  uses?  Not  at  all.  The  pretended  reduction  of  duties  on 
Canadian  manufactured  goods  is  a  fraud  and  a  sham.  No  duty  is  removed  or 
reduced  on  Canadian  manufactures  that  will  permit  of  their  general  importa- 
tion for  use  by  our  farmers. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  fool  the  farmer  by  removing  the  duty  from 
steel  wire  and  wire  fencing.  But  Canada  makes  practically  no  wire,  and  only 
sold  to  this  country  last  year  a  few  thousand  pounds,  while  we  exported  to 
Canada  more  than  100,000,000  pounds.  The  removal  of  this  duty  will  not  reduce 
the  cost  of  fence  wire  in  the  slightest  degree,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  other 
manufactured  articles  in  the  reciprocity  schedule.  Canada  is  not  a  manu- 
facturing country  in  the  same  sense  that  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
Germany  are,  and  the  few  manufactures  affected  by  this  bill  will  not  be  made 
cheaper  to  our  people. 

As  a  believer  in  the  protective  policy,  I  am  unable  to  comprehend  the  amaz- 
ing action  of  those  high  in  authority  who  have  been  responsible  for  this  reci- 
procity scheme.  It  is  possible  that  they  believe  that  6,000,000  farmers  will 
tamely  submit  to  free  trade  in  farm  products  and  high  tariff  for  manufac- 
tures? If  so,  I  wish  to  state  here  and  now  that  we  have  come  to  the  parting  of 
the  ways.  The  farmers  believe  in  real  reciprocity,  that  is,  for  an  equal  reduc- 
tion in  the  tariff  on  manufactures,  at  the  same  time  that  the  duties  on  farm 
products  are  reduced.  They  favor  an  honest  revision  of  the  tariff,  but  they 
do  not  believe  in  revising  the  tariff  on  farm  products  out  of  existence,  while 
leaving  the  exorbitant  taxes  on  manufactures  untouched. 

If  this  bill  were  intended  as  an  honest  measure  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living 
in  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  why  does  It  impose  a  tax  of  50  cents  per  barrel 
on  flour,  while  putting  wheat  on  the  free  list?  Why  are  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine  on  the  free  list,  while  meats,  fresh  and  cured,  are  taxed  li  cents  per 
pound?  Are  not  the  farmers  as  much  entitled  to  protection  as  the  millers  or 
the  great  meat  packers?  The  consumers  do  not  eat  wheat,  or  cattle,  or  sheep. 
They  consume  flour  and  meat.  But  this  bill  puts  the  farmer's  products  on  the 
free  list,  and  taxes  the  articles  in  the  form  that  they  reach  the  consumer. 

Now,  gentlemen.  I  trust  that  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
position  of  the  farmers  in  this  matter.  They  believe  that  they  are  entitled  to 
exactly  the  same  measure  of  protection  as  the  manufacturers.  They  are  not 
now  receiving  equal   protection,   and   the  pending  bill   proposes   to   make  the 
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discrimlnatidu  against  tliem  still  more  unjust  by  establishing  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  free  trade  in  I'anii  products,  while  making  no  reduction  of  duties  on 
manufactures  that  will  decrease  their  cost  to  the  farmer. 

Against  this  propusition  we  earnestly  protest,  and  we  insist  that  there  shall 
be  no  free  trade  for  the  farmers  and  high  tariif  for  the  manufacturers,  but  that 
if  farm  products  go  on  the  free  list,  manufactured  articles  must  also  be  made 
free. 


EEPLY  OF  NATIONAL  OEANGE  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE  TO  OPEN  LETTER  FROM  SECBE- 
TART  OF  AGRICULTURE  WILSON  DEFENDING  THE  CANADIAN  EECIPROCITT  AGREE- 
MENT. 

NATIONAL  Grange,  Patrons  of  Husbandry, 

Concord,  N.  n.,  February  11,  1911, 
Hon.  James  Wilson,- 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  ^¥ash^ngton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  February  9,  in  which  you  en- 
deavor to  show  that  the  Canadian  reciprocity  bill  is  fair  to  the  farming  interests 
of  the  country.  We  deeply  regret  that  you  have  seen  fit  to  take  this  position, 
and  deplore  the  character  of  the  arguments  advanced  by  you  in  favor  of  this 
so-called  reciprocity  scheme. 

In  reply  to  our  statement  that  the  pending  bill  was  one-sided  and  unfair  to  the 
farmers,  in  that  it  makes  no  material  reduction  in  duties  on  manufactured  arti- 
cles used  by  them,  you  attempt  to  defend  the  continuance  of  a  high  tariff  for 
manufactures,  along  with  free  trade  for  the  farmers,  by  claiming  that  it  is  the 
protected  workers  who  furnish  the  farmers  with  their  chief  market.  We  would 
respectfully  submit  that  you  are  simply  repeating  the  pet  argument  of  the  do- 
mestic manufacturer,  and  that  in  asserting  that  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer 
depends  on  the  workers  in  protected  industries  you  are  claiming  what  is  exactly 
the  reverse  of  actual  conditions.  It  is  on  the  prosperity  of  the  farmers  that  the 
welfare  of  all  other  classes — manufacturers,  merchants,  transportation  interests, 
and  factory  workers — depends,  and  we  can  not  understand  how  at  this  late  day 
you  should  be  found  repeating  the  stale  and  exploded  theory  that  the  farmers 
exist  by  the  grace  of  ]irotected  manufacturers  or  anyone  else  on  earth. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  occasion  for  a  discussion  of  the  general  question  of 
protection  ^'ersus  free  trade.  The  sole  question  before  the  American  people  is 
whether  we  shall  have  free  trade  in  all  farm  products  and  high  protection  for 
manufactured  articles.  We  understand  that  you  are  a  protectionist.  What 
kind  of  protection  is  it  that  would  compel  the  farmer  to  pay  from  45  to  60  per 
cent  duties  on  everything  he  buys  and  subjects  him  to  free-trade  competition  in 
farm  products  which  can  be  produced  more  cheaply  in  Canada  than  in  this 
country?  You  know  that  the  price  of  farm  land  is  much  lower  in  Canada  than 
in  the  United  States.  You  know  that  the  wages  of  Canadian  farm  labor  are 
much  lower  than  we  have  to  pay.  You  know  that  the  Canadian  farmer  buys 
his  manufactured  articles  cheaper  because  his  tariff  duties  on  foreign  goods  are 
lower.  You  know  that  the  farm  lands  of  Canada  are  mostly  virgin  soil,  requir- 
ing no  fertilizers,  while  our  lands  have  been  cropped  so  long  that  we  must  use 
immense  quantities  of  fertilizers.  And  yet,  knowing  all  this,  you  would  strike 
down  the  very  moderate  tariff,  averaging  about  25  per  cent,  which  they  now 
receive,  without  giving  them  the  benefit  of  any  real  reduction  of  duties  on 
manufactures. 

The  esteem  and  affection  in  which  we  hold  you  personally,  and  as  the  head 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  makes  difficult  a  suitable  rejoinder  to  your 
letter.  We  can  only  conclude  that  you  ha^e  been  deceived  by  the  special  inter- 
ests which  have  cunningly  plotted  to  allay  the  country-wide  clamor  for  an 
honest  revision  of  the  tariff  by  making  the  farmer  the  scapegoat  for  the  sms 
of  the  high-protection  system,  else  you  would  never  be  found  making  such  a 
statement  as  that  "  Free  barbed  wire  fencing  will  be  a  boon  to  our  farmers. 

Do  you  not  know  that  the  Steel  Trust  sold  last  year  in  Canada  more  than 
100,000,000  pounds  of  wire  and  that  we  bought  no  wire  from  Canada?  Do  you 
not  know  that  this  barbed-wire  provision  is  an  attempt  to  fool  the  farmers  Dy 
a  transparent  trick?  Do  you  not  know  that  Canada  produces  practically  no 
wire,  and  that  with  the  duty  ou  Canadian  wire  abolished  we  would  not  import 
one  pound?  We  trust  that  you  did  not  know  these  facts  when  you  were  in- 
duced to  write  your  letter. 
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You  refer  to  the  advantages  to  our  great  milling  interests  of  the  free  admis- 
sion of  Canadian  wheat.  How  will  this  help  the  farmers?  How  will  it  heln 
the  consumers  of  our  towns  and  citiesV  AVheat  is  on  the  free  list,  but  flour  is 
to  be  taxed  50  cents  per  barrel !  Cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  are  to  be  free,  but 
meat,  both  fresh  and  cured,  is  to  be  taxed  IJ  cents  per  pound.  Is  this  an  honest 
measure  m  the  interest  of  the  consumer?  Is  this  your  idea  of  a  fair  and  lust 
reciprocity  measure?  Protection  to  the  miller  and  meat  packer'  Free  trade 
to  the  tiller  of  the  soil !  *••%.= 

You  refer  to  the  drift  of  population  away  from  the  country  into  the  cities 
Do  you  really  believe  that  this  reciprocity  measure  will  tend  to  encourage  the 
back-to-the-farm  movement?  Will  it  help  the  farming  industry  to  remove  the 
slight  protection  now  given  it  and  continue  to  give  high  protection  to  manu- 
facturing industries?  Surely  you  can  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  the  way 
to  encourage  farming  is  to  open  our  markets'  to  the  free  admission  of  cheaner 
farm  products.  ^ 

It  is  our  conviction  that  this  reciprocity  proposition  is  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous ever  submitted  to  the  American  people.  It  does  not  provide  for  real  reci- 
procity, but  for  a  kind  of  reciprocity  that  will  seriously  Injure  the  farmers 
while  increasmg  the  export  sales  of  manufactures  without  reducing  in  the 
slightest  the  enormous  burden  of  taxation  imposed  on  the  farmers  by  the  high 
tariff.  It  orignated  with  the  great  protected  interests,  which,  having  become 
alarmed  at  the  fear  of  losing  some  of  their  immense  profits,  are  now  willing 
that  the  farmer  should  be  sacrificed.  These  interests  are  like  Artemas  Ward 
who  said  that  he  was  perfectly  willing  that  all  his  wife's  relations  should  be 
drafted  for  the  war.  The  protected  manufacturers  are  willing,  even  anxious 
that  the  duties  on  farm  products  should  be  abolished,  but  they  say :  "  Touch  not 
a  schedule  or  rate  in  the  duties  on  our  products." 

We  beg  to  assure  you  that  the  farmers  are  not  so  easily  deceived  as  many 
persons  imagine.  They  know  that  their  income  and  the  value  of  their  property 
is  threatened  by  this  legislation,  and  they  are  determined  to  defeat  it.  They 
ask  for  nothing  but  a  square  deal — equal  protection  for  all  classes  and  inter- 
ests—and they  will  take  nothing  less. 
Yours,  very  sincerely, 

N.  J.  Bacheldeb, 
Chairman  Legislative  Committee  National  Grange. 


National  Grange,  Patrons  of  Husbandrt, 

Concord,  N.  H.,  Feljruary  14,  1911. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  send  you  under  separate  cover  copy  of  the  proposed  Canadian 
reciprocity  law,  which  provides  for  admitting  to  this  country  free  of  duty  prac- 
tically all  Canadian  farm  products,  including  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  swine,  eggs, 
poultry,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  peas,  beans,  hay,  straw,  potatoes,  onions,  apples, 
pears,  butter,  cheese,  cream,  flaxseed,  etc. 

The  grange  favors  real  reciprocity  but  it  does  not  believe  in  one-sided,  "  jug- 
handled,"  sham  reciprocity,  which  deprives  the  farmer  of  all  protection  against 
the  only  country  from  which  any  considerable  quantity  of  farm  products  can  be 
brought  mto  the  United  States,  and  at  the  same  time  makes  no  material  reduc- 
tion in  the  high  tariff  on  manufactured  articles  which  our  farmers  buy. 

The  grange  favors  an  honest  tariff  revision,  but  it  does  not  believe  in  revising 
the  tariff  on  farm  products  out  of  existence,  while  leaving  the  exorbitant  taxes 
on  manufactures  practically  untouched. 

An  examination  of  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  reciprocity  law  will  show 
that  the  slight  reductions  made  in  the  duties  on  Canadian  manufactured  articles 
will  be  of  no  benefit  whatever  to  our  farmers  for  the  reason  that  Canada  does 
not  produce  these  articles  as  cheaply  as  they  can  be  made  here. 

To  show  that  this  reciprocity  measure  is  not  an  honest  effort  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  living  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that, 
while  wheat  is  put  on  the  free  list,  flour  is  taxed  50  cents  per  barrel.  The  peo- 
ple do  not  eat  wheat,  but  flour ;  and  if  wheat  is  to  be  free  the  tax  on  flour  should 
also  be  abolished.  Cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  are  to  be  free  of  tax,  but  meats  are 
to  be  taxed  1^  cents  per  pound  for  the  benefit  of  the  Beef  Trust. 

The  grange  position  is  that  the  farmers  should  receive  exactly  the  same 
measure  of  protection  as  the  manufacturers.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  average 
tariff  rate  on  the  staple  farm  products  is  now  only  about  25  per  cent,  while  the 
rate  on  manufactured  articles  which  the  farmers  buy  is  about.45  per  cent.    And 
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It  Is  proposed  to  make  this  unfair  discrimination  against  the  farmer  still  more 
unjust  by  putting  farm  products  on  the  free  list,  while  making  no  reduction 
on  manfactured  articles  that  will  decrease  their  cost  to  the  farmer. 

Against  this  manifest  injustice  every  farmer  should  earnestly  and  promptly 
protest.  Let  your  Senators  and  Congressmen  know  at  once,  if  convenient  by 
telegram  that  you  will  not  stand  for  this  sham  reciprocity  measure,  so  that 
Congress  will  understand  clearly  that  there  must  be  no  free  trade  for  the 
farmers  and  high  tarifC  for  manufacturers,  and  that  if  farm  products  go  on 
the  free  list  manufactured  articles  must  also  be  made  free. 

It  is  most  important  that  you  should  immediately  sign  the  inclosed  protests 
and  forward  them  to  each  of  your  Senators  and  to  your  Congressman,  so  that 
they  will  know  that  you  are  opposed  to  the  unfair  discrimination  against  the 
farmers  made  by  this  reciprocity  bill. 

N.  J.  Bachelder, 
Aabon  Jones, 
T.  C.  Atkeson, 
Legislative  Committee. 


CONGRESS    GETS    WARNING    FKOM    THE    WHITE    HOUSE. 
[From  the  Herald,  Washington,  D.   C,  Feb.  20,  1911.] 

Representative  S.  \V.  McCall,  of  llassachusetts,  leaving  the  White  House  last 
night  after  a  conference  with  the  President,  gave  out  a  statement  which,  because 
of  the  significance  naturally  attached  to  it,  will  attract  the  widest  attention. 
Mr.  McCall  says : 

"  I  believe  Republican  Senators  are  gradually  coming  to  recognize  that,  with 
the  certain  pro.sjject  of  an  extra  session  unless  they  bring  the  reciprocity  bill  to 
a  ^ote,  there  will  be  very  serious  inconvenience  and  embarrassment,  if  not 
danger,  to  the  business  and  industrial  enterprises  that  are  really  entitled  to  pro- 
tection. The  President  feels  that  he  is  under  an  international  obligation  to 
summon  an  e.\tra  session.  He  will  do  this  reluctantly,  because  it  is  bringing 
into  power  a  Democratic  House  and  a  Senate  much  more  nearly  Democratic  than 
the  present  Senate.  But  if  the  Senate  should  fail  to  act,  the  President  feels  that 
under  his  agreement  with  the  Canadian  Government  to  use  his  utmost  endeavor 
to  have  the  reciprocity  agreement  confirmed  he  will  be  compelled  to  call  the  ses- 
sion immediately. 

"  I  imagine  the  Democrats  are  not  anxioos  for  an  extra  session.  They  would 
naturally  feel  that  they  can  not  extemporize  a  revision  of  the  tariff  schedules. 
The  light  remark  tiiat  you  can  prepare  a  tariff  bill  overnight  or  in  two  weeks  or 
a  month  every  one  knows  to  be  utterly  unfounded. 

"  But  what  an  extra  session  is  likely  to  mean  is  a  constant  agitation  and  a 
continuous  investigation  into  the  industries  that  are  made  possible  by  protec- 
tion and  interference  with  their  business  that  bodes  no  good  for  business  at 
large.  The  consequence  is  that  if  anyone  should  prevent  action  on  the  reciproc- 
ity bill,  he  would  be  in  the  position  of  helping  to  bring  about  a  condition  most 
injurious  to  those  industries  \vhich  really  need  protection.  'What  follows  in  an 
extra  session  will  not  be  the  President's  fault.  The  President  is  a  protectionist 
and  expects  to  use  the  veto  power,  so  far  as  he  properly  may,  to  maintain  the 
party's  protective  principles.  But  it  would  be  a  misfortune  to  have  this  in- 
evitable conflict  come  nine  months  ahead  of  the  time  when  it  is  naturally  due." 


PROTECTION  FOR  ALL,  OK  FOR  NONE — FARIIERS  INSIST  THAT  THEIR  INDUSTRY  MUST 
BE  PKOTECTED  SO  LONG  AS  IIANUFACTURERS  RECEIVE  BENEFITS  OF  HIGH  TAKITF— 
STATEMENT  BY  HON.  N.  J.  BACHELDER,  MASTER  NATIONAL  GRANGE,  BEFORE 
SENATE  COIIMITTEE  ON  FINANCE,  FEBRUARY  21,  IN  OPPOSITION  TO  CANADIAR 
RECIPROCITY  ARRANGEMENT. 

More  than  20  years  ago  the  National  Grange  adopted  resolutions  declaring 
that  it  was  the  position  of  the  order  that  so  long  as  protection  was  to  be  the 
national  policy  the  farmers  must  receive  the  same  degree  of  protection  on 
their  products  that  was  given  on  manufactured  articles.  This  is  the  grange 
position  to-day,  and  we  are  here  to  protest  against  the  Canadian  reciproci^ 
bill  on  the  ground  that  its  effect  will  be  to  establish  free  trade  in  farm  prod- 
ucts, while  continuing  protection  to  manufacturers.  AVe  are  here  as  repre- 
sentatives  of  the   great  agricultural  industry  of  the  United   States  to  state 
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clearly  that  tlie  farmers  of  the  coimtry  will  not  submit  to  legislation  that  so 
manifestly  discriminates  asainst  their  interests,  and  to  assure  you  that  without 
exception  the  farmers  stand  for  the  principle  of  "protection  for  all  m-  for 
none." 

I  need  not  occupy  your  time  with  arguments  to  show  that  this  reciprocity 
measure  means  free  trade  in  farm  products.  Canada  is  the  only  country  from 
which  we  have  at  present  any  reason  to  fear  competition,  and  if  we  have  free 
importation  of  Canadian  farm  products  we  will  receive  no  benefit  whatever 
from  the  tariff.  The  principle  of  protection  laid  down  in  the  Republican  Pai-ty 
platform  of  190S  is  that  the  tariff  rates  should  equal  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad,  together  with  a  reasonable  profit 
to  American  industries.  We  are  willing  to  submit  the  whole  question  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  reciprocity  bill  to  the  standard  fixed  by  this  the  latest 
National  Republican  declaration  on  the   subject. 

Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  cost  of  growing  the  great  staple  crops,  such 
as  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  hay ;  of  raising  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep ;  and  of 
producing  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  cheese,  apples,  etc.,  is  greater  in  this  country 
than  in  Canada?  We  afiirm  that  such  is  the  fact  and  would  state  In  support 
of  our  contention  the  further  facts  that  Canadian  farm  lands  are  much  cheaper 
than  on  this  side  of  the  boundary  line;  that  the  wages  paid  farm  labor  in 
Canada  are  much  lower  than  in  this  country ;  that  the  Canadian  farmer  buys 
his  manufactured  articles  cheaper  because  of  lower  tariff  rates  on  foreign 
goods;  and  that  the  farm  lands  of  Canada  are  chiefly  virgin  soil,  requiring 
no  fertilizers,  while  our  lands  have  been  cropped  for  many  years,  so  that  we 
must  use  annually  immense  quantities  of  fertilizers. 

Does  anyone  deny  that  the  average  price  of  our  farm  lands  is  from  two 
to  three  times  that  of  Canadian  lands'.'  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  farmers  in  our  Northwestern  States  have  sold  their  farms  and 
emigrated  to  Canada  because  of  the  great  areas  of  cheap  lauds  to  be  had  in  that 
country?  It  is  notorious  that  so  many  farmers  have  left  Iowa,  where  land 
Is  worth  from  $100  to  $150  per  acre,  for  the  Canadian  northwest,  that  the  popu- 
lation of  that  great  and  fertile  State  is  now  less  than  it  was  10  years  ago. 

The  statements  in  regard  to  the  other  conditions  which  show  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction to  be  lower  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States  are  equally  capable  of 
proof,  so  that  there  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  if  protection  is  to  be 
afforded  to  any  domestic  industry  because  of  the  higher  cost  of  production  in 
this  country,  agriculture,  the  greatest  of  all  Industries,  which  is  the  vei-y  foun- 
dation of  this  great  Nation's  welfare  and  prosperity,  is  clearly  entitled  to  pro- 
tection equal  to  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  two  principal  arguments  put  forward  on,  behalf  of  this  so-called  reci- 
procity proposition  are,  first,  that  it  will  reduce  the  cost  of  foodstuffs  to  the 
consumer;  and,  second,  that  it  will  not  decrease  the  prices  received  by  our 
farmers  for  their  products.  Both  of  these  statements  can  not  be  true,  and 
it  is  our  opinion  that  neither  of  them  is.  The  newspapers  of  the  cities  have 
been  filled  with  glowing  promises  of  cheap  food,  which  they  claim  will  be  the 
result  of  the  free  admission  of  Canadian  farm  products.  We  believe  this  to  be 
whoUy  a  delusion,  and  that  the  removal  of  the  duties  on  these  products  will 
not  reduce  in  any  material  degree  the  prices  paid  for  them  by  the  consumers  of 
the  cities.  Talie,  for  example,  milk.  The  duty  on  Canadian  milk  Is  now  2 
cents  per  gallon.  It  has  been  shown  liy  investigations  conducted  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  that  on  the  average  the  farmer  in  this  coun- 
try gets  for  his  milk  50  per  cent  of  the  price  paid  by  the  city  consumer,  the 
difeerence  being  absorbed  by  the  middleman,  railway  company,  and  retailer. 
Suppose  the  duty  of  2  cents  per  gallon  on  Canadian  milk  is  abolished?  Does 
anyone  believe  that  the  people  of  the  cities  will  get  their  milk  2  cents  per  gallon 
less  than  the  present  price? 

What  is  true  of  milk  is  true  of  practically  all  nthev  farm  jiroducts.  I  am 
told  by  State  Master  Godfn-v  of  the  New  York  State  (irange,  that  in  his  section 
of  the  State  i»jtatoes  are  now  selling  at  .30  cents  per  barrel  or  less.  In  New 
lork  City  potatoes  are  selling  at  from  M»  cents  to  $1  iier  bushel  at  retail.  It  is 
absurd  to  claim  that  this  great  difference  is  in  any  w;iy  due  to  the  tariff. 

After  having  proved  to  their  own  satisfaction  that  reciprocity  will  reduce 
the  cost  of  living,  the  advocates  of  this  proposition,  particularly  Secretary  of 
■Agriculture  Wilson  and  Mr.  .lames  J.  Hill,  turn  around  and  assert  that  it  will 
not  in  any  way  decrease  the  profits  of  our  farmers.  Unfortunately  for  tliese 
disthiguished  gentlemen,  the  facts  are  aj-'uinst  them.  The  mere  introduction 
of  this  bill  has  alreadv  forced   down   the   price   of  wheat   0   or   7   cents   per 
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bushel,  owing  to  tlie  existence  in  Canada  of  immense  stocks  of  wheat,  whicli,  if 
this  bill  is  enacted,  can  be  rushed  into  this  country.  It  is  useless  to  tell  us 
that  reciprocity  will  not  reduce  the  price  of  wheat,  when  the  mere  introduction 
of  this  bill  has  already  had  this  effect. 

And  here  let  me  point  out  that  the  price  of  wheat  has  fallen  30  cents  per 
bushel  since  a  year  ago.  Has  the  price  of  bread  to  the  consumers  of  our  cities 
fallen  25  per  cent?  You  know  that  it  has  not,  and  if,  as  the  result  of 
reciprocity,  the  price  of  wheat  is  forced  still  lower,  it  will  not  benefit  the  con- 
sumer, for  flour  is  still  taxed  .50  cents  per  barrel. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  brief  time  allotted  me  to  go  into  details  showing  how 
the  farmers  will  be  injured  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  but  I  will  talie  as 
an  illustration  the  manufacture  of  cheese.  In  the  State  of  New  York  this  is 
a  most  important  branch  of  agriculture,  the  total  production  being  about 
125,000,000  pounds.  With  the  tarift'  of  6  cents  per  pound  our  dairymen  are 
just  able  to  make  a  living  profit,  and  most  of  them  have  only  existed  because 
they  have  been  taking  more  and  more  each  year  from  the  fertility  of  their 
soil.  The  Canadian  cheese  producer  has  cheaper  land,  cheaper  labor,  cheaper 
supplies,  cheaper  machinery,  chenper  feed  for  cows,  and  a  richer  soil.  The 
Province  of  Ontario,  just  across  from  New  York,  exported  in  1909.  IfU.OOO.OOO 
pounds  of  cheese.  How  could  our  cheese  makers  compete  with  tlicjse  of  Ontario, 
when  the  latter  have  so  clear  an  advantage  in  the  cost  of  production? 

But  we  are  told  that  while  it  is  true  that  this  bill  deprives  the  farmer  of  the 
very  moderate  protection,  averaging  less  than  25  per  cent,  now  given  him  by 
our  tariff  laws,  he  receives  compensation  in  the  form  of  reductions  of  duties  on 
manufactured  articles.  This  is  not  true.  The  reductions  made  by  this  bill 
will  not  in  the  least  decrease  the  cost  of  the  manufactures  the  farmer  buys, 
since  Canada  is  not  to  any  extent  a  manufacturing  country.  Thus  we  have 
the  honorable  Secretary  of  Agriculture  stating  that  "  free  barbed  wire  fencing 
will  be  a  boon  to  our  farmers."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  provision  will  not 
benefit  one  farmer  to  the  amount  of  1  cent.  We  exported  to  Canada  last 
year  100,000,000  pounds  of  wire  and  Imported  practically  none.  The  removal 
of  this  duty  is  a  fraud,  jiure  and  simple,  intended  to  fool  the  farmers. 

If  this  was  an  honest  reciprocity  measure.  Intended  to  encourage  trade  with 
countries  which  admit  our  products  on  favorable  terms,  it  would  provide  for 
the  free  admission  of  all  articles  manufactured  in  Great  Britain.  That  country 
has  for  many  years  allowed  all  our  products  to  be  Imported  free  of  duty,  and 
it  would  seem  only  appropriate  that  we  should  reciprocate  by  admitting  her 
products  to  our  markets. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  distinguished  advocates  of  reciprocity  that  the  abolition 
of  the  duties  on  Canadian  farm  products  is  necessary  in  order  to  save  the 
protective  system.  There  could  not  be  a  graver  mistake.  Do  these  gentlemen 
really  believe  that  6,000,000  farmers  will  sit  idly  by,  after  the  trifling  protec- 
tion now  afforded  them  has  been  abolished,  and  permit  the  continuance  of  a 
system  under  which  all  the  manufactured  articles  they  buy  are  taxed  from 
45  to  60  per  cent?     They  should  know  better. 

We  are  here  to  serve  notice  that  the  farmers  are  united  on  this  question 
and  are  determined  that  if  duties  on  farm  products  are  reduced,  the  duties  on 
manufactures  must  follow.  This  is  not  a  threat.  It  is  a  simple  statement  of 
fact.  It  was  said  long  ago  by  one  of  the  greatest  men  this  country  or  the  world 
has  ever  produced — Abraham  Lincoln :  "  This  Nation  can  not  long  continue  half 
slave  and  half  free."  We  are  here  to  declare  that  our  national  policy  of  tariff 
taxation  can  not  long  continue  high  protection  to  manufacturers  and  free  trade 
for  the  farmers,  and  we  respectfully  urge  that  every  principle  of  common  jus- 
tice, fair  dealing,  and  equal  rights  to  all  classes  and  citizens  demands  that  the 
farming  industi'y  be  accorded  the  same  protection  that  is  given  to  all  other 
industries. 


FAEMEES  APPEAL  TO  THE  PRESIDENT — MASTER  OF  NATIONAL  GRANGE  SHOWS  THAT 
CANADIAN  EECUPEOCITY  WILL  REDUCE  VALt-E  OF  FARM  LANDS  AND  CAUSE  FINAN- 
CIAL PANIC  THKOUGIT  GENERAL  CALLING  IN  OF  LOANS  ON  FARMS. 

Concord,  X.  II.,  Fchnnirir  2f:.  IVll. 
To  the  President. 

Sir  :  I  regret  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  visit  of  some  40  representa- 
tives of  the  grange  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  protestin,^'  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  against  the  enactment  of  the  pending  (Canadian  reci- 
procity bill  it  was  not  found  convenient  to  arrange  for  an  interview  with  you 
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at  whicli  the  objections  of  the  farmers  of  the  country  to  this  measure  could 
have  been  submitted  to  you  personally.  I  wish  now  to  present  for  your  con- 
sideration a  brief  statement  of  the  essential  facts  on  which  the  agricultural 
interests  base  their  opposition  to  the  proposed  reciprocity  arrangement. 

The  declaration  of  principles  of  the  Republican  Party,  as  laid  down  in  the 
national  platform  adopted  in  190S,  promised  the  maintenance  of  a  protective 
system  based  on  the  difCerence  between  costs  of  production  in  this  country  and 
in  foreign  countries.  This  pledge  constituted  a  contract  between  the  Republi- 
can Party  and  the  people,  and  because  of  this  contract  a  majority  of  the  farmers 
joined  in  electing  a  Republican  administration. 

It  was  clearly  established  by  facts  submitted  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance that  the  cost  of  producing  the  staple  farm  products  which  are  to  be  admit- 
ted free  of  duty  under  the  pending  bill  is  materially  higher  in  this  country  than 
in  Canada.  Canadian  farm  lauds  are  much  cheaper  than  ours;  wages  of  Cana- 
dian farm  labor  are  lower ;  the  cost  of  living  is  lower  in  Canada,  owing  to  that 
country's  lower  tariff  on  manufactured  articles ;  and  the  farmers  of  this  country 
are  compelled  to  pay  out  annually  immense  amounts  for  fertilizers  which, 
owing  to  their  great  areas  of  virgin  soil,  are  not  required  by  the  Canadian 
farmers.  For  all  these  reasons  the  average  cost  of  production  on  the  farms  of 
the  United  States  is  unquestionably  higher  than  on  Canadian  farms.  It  is, 
therefore,  self-evident  that  adherence  to  the  platform  of  the  Republican  Party 
requires  the  imposition  of  duties  on  Canadian  farm  products  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between  tJie  cost  of  producing  them  and  of  producing  similar  articles 
in  this  country. 

Having  thus  shown,  by  applying  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  Republican 
platform,  the  right  of  the  great  agricultural  industry  to  protection  against  the 
competition  of  Canadian  farm  products,  no  further  argument  should  be  neces- 
sary to  show  the  injustice  of  abolishing  the  duty  on  these  products,  while  mak- 
ing no  reduction  in  duties  on  manufactured  articles  that  will  lower  their  cost 
to  the  farmers.  I  wish,  however,  to  ask  your  attention  to  some  results  of  this 
legislation  which  will  not  only  greatly  injure  the  farming  industry,  but  the 
commercial,  manufacturing,  financial,  and  transportation  interests  as  well. 

It  can  not  be  successfully  denied  that  the  effect  of  this  bill  will  be  to  reduce 
the  prices  paid  to  a  large  proportion  of  our  farmers  for  their  products.  This 
being  the  case,  it  follows  that  there  will  be  an  immediate  fall  in  the  value  of 
our  farm  lands  in  all  sections  affected  by  Canadian  competition.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  loans  on  farm  lands  in  this  country  amount  to  $3,000,000,000,  and  a 
large  part  of  these  loans  have  been  made  on  the  supposition  that  farming  was 
to  continue  to  be  as  profitable  in  the  future  as  in  recent  years.  The  enactment 
of  the  reciprocity  bill  would  at  once  result  iu  a  general  calling  in  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  loans;  farms  would  be  sold  at  a  sacrifice:  the  stability  of 
many  banking  institutions  would  be  endangered,  and  a  panic  would  ensue. 
Eminent  bankers  have  recently  declared  that  the  conditions  relating  to  loans 
on  farm  lands  are  the  chief  danger  to  continued  financial  stability,  and  I  can 
see  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the  direct  and  immediate  effect  of  this 
bill  becoming  a  law  will  be  to  precipitate  a  financial  convulsion  that  will  be 
worse  than  the  panic  of  1907. 

Throughout  the  Xew  England  States  and  other  Eastern  and  Northern  States 
many  thousands  of  farmers  ha\e  invested  their  small  earnings  in  western  farm 
and  fruit  lands.  Reciprocity  will  endanger  all  these  investments  and  will  pre- 
vent the  development  of  the  great  tracts  of  arable  lands  within  our  borders. 

The  price  of  wheat  has  already  fallen  from  10  to  12  cents  per  bushel  since 
the  reciprocity  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress,  and  the  wholesale  prices  of 
many  other  farm  products  affected  by  that  measure  have  also  fallen.  If  the 
bill  is  enacted,  prices  will  fall  still  lower,  with  the  result  that  the  35,000,000 
people  living  on  farms  will  have  just  so  much  less  money  with  which  to  buy 
manufactured  articles.  AVill  a  decrease  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  farm- 
ers benefit  the  factory  workers  in  our  towns  and  cities?  On  the  contrary,  will 
it  not  Injure  them  by  depriving  them  of  a  part  of  their  most  valuable  market 
for  their  products?  Will  not  this  mean  less  goods  handled  by  our  railways 
and  sold  by  our  merchants?  Any  legislation  that  diminishes  the  capacity  of 
the  farmer  to  buy  manufactures  hurts  all  other  business  interests. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  issues  in\'olved  in  the  pending  reciprocity 
arrangement  and  its  far-reaching  effect  upon  the  income  of  6,000,000  farmers 
and  the  value  of  their  property,  I  would  respectfully  urge  that  the  matter  is 
one  calling  for  full  discussion  and  careful  deliberation,  and  that  it  should  not 
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become  l;i\v  until  it  lias  Ijceii  passed  upon  l)y  the  sober  judgment  of  all  the 
people  of  the  country. 

Yours,  respectfully,  N.  J.  Bachelder, 

Master  Xntional  Grange. 


NATIONAL  GEANGE,  PATRONS  OF   HUSBANDRY. 

Concord,  N.  H.,  March  .?//,  J911. 
To  the  Patrons  of  Hnstandry  of  the  United  States: 

Whereas  Congress  has  been  called  to  assemble  in  special  session  on  April  4 
for  the  purpose  of  enacting  the  Canadian  reciprocity  bill ;  and 

Whereas  this  measure  is  a  menace  to  the  welfare  of  all  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  country,  and  would,  if  enacted,  greatly  reduce  the  income  of 
our  farmers  and  the  value  of  their  property ;  and 

Whereas  the  proposed  law  unjustly  discriminates  against  the  farming  in- 
dustry by  putting  all  farm  products  on  the  free  list,  while  making  no  reduction 
in  the  duties  on  manufactures  that  will  in  any  way  benefit  the  farmers ;  and 

Whereas  the  question  of  defeating  this  legislation  is  the  most  important 
issue  now  before  the  farmers  of  the  country ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  this  one-sided 
and  unjust  legislation  that  the  farmers  should  unite  in  making  a  solemn  protest 
to  their  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress :  Therefore 

Resolved  by  the  legislative  and  executive  committees  of  the  National  Orange, 
That  the  State,  Pomona,  and  subordinate  granges  be  requested  to  take  immediate 
action  to  have  all  the  members  of  the  order  within  their  jurisdiction  write  at 
once  to  the  Senators  from  their  States  and  the  Congressman  from  their  district 
protesting  against  the  enactment  of  the  reciprocity  bill  and  urging  them  to  vote 
against  that  measure  and  to  use  their  influence  to  prevent  its  becoming  law. 

Resolved,  That  the  masters  and  members  of  all  the  granges  be  requested  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  have  farmers  who  may  not  be  members  of  the  order  write 
to  their  Senators  and  Congressmen  in  opposition  to  Canadian  reciprocity. 

Resolved,  That  the  State,  Pomona,  and  subordinate  granges  be  requested  to 
use  their  influence  to  have  the  newspapers  and  farm  journals  give  publicity  to 
their  protests  against  the  adoption  of  the  reciprocity  scheme. 
Nahum  J.  Bachelder,  Concord.  N.  H., 
T.  C.  Atkeson,  MorgantoKn,  TV.  Ya., 
Aaron  Jones,  South  Bend.  Ind., 

Legislative  Committee. 
Approved : 

F.  N.  Godfrey,  Chairman,  Olcan,  y.  Y., 

C.  O.  Ratne,  Secretary.  Canton,  Mo., 

S.  H.  Messick,  Bridgeville,  Del., 

Nahum  J.  Bachelder,  ex-offlcio.  Concord,  N.  H., 

Executive  Committee. 


farmers'  interests  ignored  by  tariff  board — CANADIAN  RECIPROCITY  SCHEME 
SUBMITTED  TO  CONGRESS  WITHOUT  AN  INVESTIGATION  INTO  THE  DIFFERENCE  IN 
the  cost  OF  PRODUCING  FARM  CROPS  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  AND  IN  CANADA— REPUB- 
lican national  platform  repudiated  by  proposition  to  pitt  all  f.vrm  prod- 
ucts on  the  free  list. 

National  Grange,  Patrons  of  Husbandry, 

Coiirard.  y.  H.,  March  2S.  lUil. 
To  the  President. 

Sir:  You  were  instrumental  in  creating  the  present  Tariff  Board,  and  in 
various  public  utterances  you  have  strongly  advocated  the  creation  of  a  per- 
manent tariff  commission,  with  full  power  to  investigate  conditions  relating  to 
the  production  of  commodities  in  this  and  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of 
layug  before  Congress  facts  showing  the  cost  of  producing  such  commodities  in 
this  country  and  abroad.  The  Republican  national  policy  in  regard  to  the 
tariff,  as  di'dared  in  the  platform  on  which  you  were  elected  in  1908,  is  that 
the  duties  on  foreign  products  should  cover  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
production  in  this  country  and  in  foreign  countries),  and  you  have  urged  that  it 
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is  only  throii,i;h  the  infonnation  furnished  by  a  tariff  lioard  or  coniniissiou  that 
the  proper  rates  of  duty  can  be  ascertained. 

When  the  agitation  for  a  pevmaneiit  tariff  commission  was  ronunenced  three 
or  four  years  ago  the  National  Grange,  as  the  princijial  organization  of  farujcrs 
m  the  country,  was  asked  to  use  its  influence  in  favor  of  the  proposition.  Be- 
lieving that  such  a  commission  would  Investigate  impartially  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing farm  products  in  this  and  foreign  countries,  as  welt  as  of  manufactured 
articles,  the  grange  at  successive  annual  meetings  indorsed  the  creation  of  a 
tariff  commission,  and  took  an  active  part  in  bringing  the  Influence  of  the  farm- 
ers to  bear  on  Congress  In  favor  of  legislation  for  that  purpose.  The  fact  that 
the  farmers  of  the  country  favored  a  tariff  commission  was  one  of  the  chief 
arguments  used  by  its  advocates. 

Now  that  a  tariff  board  is  at  work,  and  it  is  prob.ible  that  a  tariff'  commis- 
sion will  be  created  by  Congress  in  the  near  future,  the  farmers  of  the  country 
are  amazed  to  find  that  their  industry  is  to  be  excluded  from  their  considera- 
tion. Without  any  hearings  before  the  Tariff  Board  a  bill  has  been  prepared, 
and  Congress  called  in  special  session  to  enact  it,  that  abolishes  entirely  the 
slight  tariff  protection  given  to  farm  products,  and  subjects  our  farmers  to  the 
free  competition  of  the  farm  products  of  Canada.  This  has  been  done  without 
regard  to  the  Itepublican  platform  declaration  that  the  duties  on  Imports  should 
equal  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  in  this  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  the  principle  of  protection  laid  down  in  that  platform  has  been  com- 
pletely ignored. 

I  will  be  indebted  to  you  if  you  will  state  for  the  information  of  the  farmers 
of  the  country  whether  you  believe  that  the  promise  to  maintain  the  policy  of 
protection  given  in  the  Republican  ]ilatform  of  1908  was  intended  to  apply  only 
to  the  manufacturing  industries  of  tlie  country,  and  that  the  great  agricultural 
industry  is  not  entitled  to  protection  on  its  products.  Do  you  believe  that  the 
functions  of  a  tariff  board  or  tariff  commission  should  be  to  investigate  condi- 
tions relating  to  the  cost  of  producing  manufactures  only,  and  that  Congress 
should  be  free  to  enact  tariff  legislation  affecting  farm  products  without  any 
investigation  of  the  cost  of  their  pi-oduction  in  this  and  foreign  countries'.'  Do 
.vou  believe  that  the  principle  of  protection  to  which  the  Itepublican  Party  is 
pledged  by  its  platform  is  protection  for  the  manufacturers  and  free  trade  for 
the  farmers'.'  Is  the  Canadian  reciprocity  agreement,  which  puts  practically 
all  our  products  on  the  free  list,  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  pro- 
tective system  for  manufactured  articles'.'  Are  tlie  manufacturers  entitled  to 
have  the  facts  showing  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  in  this  and  for- 
eign countries  collected  by  a  tariff  commission,  while  the  very  moderate  protec- 
tion given  the  farmers  is  entirely  abolished,  without  any  consideration  of  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  producing  farm  products  is  less  In  Canada  than  in  the 
United  States? 

You  may  reply  that  conditions  in  this  country  and  Canada  are  alike,  in  so  far 
as  the  farming  industry  is  concerned.  The  farmers  do  not  agree  with  you,  and 
this  raises  a  question  of  fact  which  would  seem  to  them  to  call  for  a  careful 
investigation.  I  would  submit  that  the  facts  show  conclusively  that  the  cost  of 
producing  the  staple  farm  crops  put  on  the  free  list  liy  the  Canadian  reciprocity 
arrangement  is  lower  in  Canada  than  in  this  country.  Among  these  facts,  which 
can  not  be  disputed,  are  the  following: 

(1)  The  price  of  farm  lands,  as  shown  by  official  reports,  is  much  lower  in 
Canada,  thus  sub.iecting  the  Canadian  farmer  to  much  smaller  fixed  charges  on 
his  investment.  ^  .  ,     ^  ^ 

(2)  The  wat:es  of  Canadian  farm  lalior,  as  sliown  in  an  official  statement 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  are  on  an  average  much 
lower  than  in  this  country.  This  statement  gives  figures  showing  that  in  the 
northern  and  eastern  States  the  wages  paid  farm  workers  are  from  20  to  2.j 
per  cent  higher  than  in  all  sections  of  Canada,  with  the  exceptum  of  the 
Canadian  northwestern  Provinces,  where  wages  are  practically  the  same  as  in 
our  northwestern  States.  As  against  this  equality  of  wages,  the  value  of  farm 
lands  in  those  Provinces  is  not  one-third  of  the  value  of  lands  in  Iowa,  Ne- 
braska, Minnesota,  and  other  neighboring  States.  ^         ,.       * 

(3)  The  cost  of  the  manufactured  articles  which  Uie  Canadian  farmer  buys 
is  much  lower  than  that  of  similar  articles  used  by  our  farmers  because  of  the 
lower  tariff  taxes  imposed  by  Canada  on  foreign  gooils.  An  examination  ot 
the  Canadian  tariff  laws  and  preferential  trade  arrangements  shows  a  difl:er- 
ence  of  at  least  20  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  Canadian  fanner. 

(4)  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  farm  lands  of  Canada  are  chiefly  virgin  soil 
the  Canadian  farmer  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  use  fertilizers  to  any  extent. 
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while  our  farmers  are  forced  to  use  bundreds  of  millions  of  dollars'  wortti  of 
fertilizers  each  year. 

Here  are  fads  that  show  the  cost  of  producing  farm  crops  to  be  higher  in 
this  country  than  in  Canada.  Are  these  facts  to  be  ignored  in  the  case  of  the 
farmers,  while  facts  showing  a  higher  cost  of  producing  manufactured  articles 
are  to  be  given  consideration  in  the  adjustment  of  tariff  rates?  Is  there  to  be 
one  rule  for  the  farmers  and  another  for  manufacturers?  Are  the  latter  a 
privileged  class  entitled  to  special  consideration  by  a  Tariff  Commission  and 
Congress  ? 

If,  as  it  would  appear,  the  farmers  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  benefits  of 
a  Tariff  Commission,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  they  will  take  any  further 
interest  in  the  creation  of  such  a  body,  but  will  rather  be  inclined  to  use  their 
influence  against  it  in  the  future. 

Respectfully,  N.  J.  Bacheldeb, 

Chairman  Legislative  Committee  Natiunal  Grange. 


WANT  EQUAL  DUTIES — FAKJIEKS  OF  COUNTRY  NOT  SATISFIED  WITH  HOUSE  PBO- 
GBAM — VIEWS  OF  N.  J.  BACHELDER — HEAD  OF  NATIONAX  GRANGE  OBJECTS  TO 
RECIPROCITY  BILL — DEMANDS  REDUCTION  IN  DUTIES  ON  MANUFACTUEES  TO  RATES 
FIXED  BY   CANADIAN   TARIFF. 

[Evening  Star,   Washington,   D.   C,  Apr.   18.] 

The  "  free-list "  bill  which  the  Democrats  of  the  House  propose  to  pass  in 
an  effort  to  reconcile  the  farmers  to  the  Canadian  reciprocity  measure  is  not 
going  to  reconcile  them. 

That  is  the  opinion  of  N.  J.  Bachelder,  master  of  the  National  Grange  and 
former  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  expressed  to-day.  Mr.  Bachelder  is  in 
town  to  learn  what  prospects  there  are  for  the  passage  of  the  reciprocity 
measure,  and  he  has  announced  that  the  farmers  are  still  against  it,  despite 
the  "  farmers'  free  list." 

"  The  so-called  '  farmers'  free-list  bill,'  which  has  been  introduced  in  Con- 
gress as  a  professed  measure  of  compensation  to  the  farmers  for  the  removal 
of  the  duties  on  their  products  by  the  Canadian  reciprocity  bill,"  Mr.  Bachelder 
said  to-day,  "  will  not  satisfy  the  farmers  of  the  country,  nor  will  it  cause 
them  to  relax  their  fight  against  the  reciprocity  scheme. 

NO  BENEFIT  IN  NORTHWEST. 

"  The  farmers  in  the  Northern  and  Northwestern  States  will  receive  Uttle, 
if  any,  benefit  from  the  '  free-list  bill,'  which  does  not  reduce  the  high  tariff 
taxes  on  the  articles  generally  purchased  by  them.  The  Democratic  leaders 
in  the  House  are  greatly  mistaken  if  they  imagine  that  the  farmers  will  con- 
sent to  have  free  trade  in  everything  they  produce  if  a  few  unimportant  manu- 
factured articles  ar«  put  on  the  free  list.  The  position  taken  by  the  farmers 
is  free  trade  for  one,  free  trade  for  all,  and  they  demand  that  in  any  tariff 
legislation  the  duties  on  all  manufactures  must  be  reduced  to  the  same  rate 
imposed  on  farm  products. 

"  If  the  Democrats  wish  to  put  the  American  farmers  on  au  equality  with 
the  Canadian  farmers,  in  so  far  as  the  cost  of  the  articles  they  buy  is  con- 
cerned, they  should  reduce  our  tariff  on  manufactures  to  the  rates  fixed  by  the 
Canadian  tariff. 

WHAT   THE   SCHEDULES    SHOW. 

"An  examination  of  the  tariff  schedules  of  the  two  countries  shows  that  the 
American  farmer  pays  tariff  taxes  running  from  20  to  35  per  cent  higher  than 
are  paid  liy  the  Canadian  farmer.  In  spite  of  this  fact  President  Taft  and 
other  advocates  of  reciprocity  say  that  our  farmers  need  no  tariff  against 
Canadian  farm  products,  because  conditions  are  equal  on  both  sides  of  the 
boundary  line.  How  conditions  can  1>o  equal,  when  the  Canadian  farmer  has 
cheaper  laud,  cheaper  farm  labor,  and  lower  cost  of  his  manufactured  articles, 
no  one  has  yet  tried  to  explain,  and  until  these  facts  can  be  explained  away  the 
farmers  of  this  country  arc  unalterably  opposed  to  the  one-sided,  unjust  propo- 
sition miscalled  '  reciprocity.' 
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LEGISLATION    OF    SECTIONAL    NATURE. 

"The  sectional  nature  of  the  tariff  legislation  favored  by  the  Democratic 
majority  m  the  House  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  while  favoring  Canadian  reci- 
procity, which  puts  all  the  staple  farm  crops  of  the  Northern  States  on  the 
free  list,  the  Democrats  have  not  reduced  in  any  degi-ee  the  tariff  rates  on 
sugar,  rice,  oranges,  pineapples,  lemons,  hemp,  peanuts,  and  other  agricultural 
products  of  the  South. 

"  I  have  no  desire  to  raise  the  sectional  issue  in  this  matter,  but  it  should 
be  understood  that  if  northern  farm  products  are  to  be  free  there  will  be  no 
protection  for  the  Southern  farmer  or  fruit  grower  " 


EEPLY   TO   REPKESEXTATIVE    MCCALL'S    STATEMENT   THAT    OPPOSITION    OF   PAEMEBS    TO 

can,u)ian  kecipkocity  is  not  genuine. 

National  Grange,  Patrons  of  Husbandry, 

Concord,  N.  H.,  April  2/,,  i911. 
Hon.  Samuel  W.   JIcOall, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sib  :  In  your  speech  delivered  in  Congress  on  April  21  you  have  charged 
that  the  opposition  of  the  farmers  to  the  Canadian  reciprocity  bill  does  not  rep- 
resent the  genuine  sentiment  of  the  farmers  themselves,  but  that  they  have  been 
induced  to  pTotest  against  that  bill  by  other  interests.  In  reply,  I  wish  to  state 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  ground  for  your  assertion  and  to  assure  you  that  the 
sentiment  of  the  individual  farmers  in  the  28  States  in  which  the  grange  is 
organized  is  practically  unanimous  against  the  reciprocity  scheme. 

I  receive  regularly  each  week  about  40  farm  journals  published  in  all  sections 
of  the  country.  Of  these  papers  only  one  has  failed  to  denounce  reciprocity, 
and  that  one  has  not  dared  to  favor  it.  Does  this  indicate  that  the  opposition 
of  the  farmers  is  not  genuine. 

For  your  information  I  would  state  that  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  out 
there  is  not  a  single  working  farmer  in  the  country  who  favors  reciprocity,  and 
if  the  farmers  had  a  chance  to  vote  on  that  proposition  the  vote  against  it  would 
be  in  the  ratio  of  1,000  to  1. 

A  short  time  ago  you  posed  as  the  critic  of  a  Republican  President,  whom  you 
sneeringly  described  as  "  the  little  Father  in  the  White  House."  Now  that  a 
Republican  President  has  repudiated  the  solemn  pledges  of  the  platform  on 
which  he  was  elected,  and  is  endeavoring  to  deprive  the  farming  industry  of 
the  protection  promised  it  by  that  platform,  it  is  interesting  to  find  you  one  of 
the  most  obedient  children  of  "  the  little  Father  in  the  White  House." 

You  claim  that  uo  protection  is  needed  against  Canadian  farm  products  be- 
cause conditions  in  both  countries  are  practically  equal.  Do  you  not  know  that 
the  Canadian  farmers  have  cheaper  land,  lower  wages  for  farm  labor,  a  newer 
soil  requiring  no  fertilizers,  and  lower  tariff  taxes  on  the  manufactured  articles 
they  buy?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  average  tariff  rates  on  articles  generally 
consumed  by  the  farmers  is  from  2(i  to  25  jier  cent  higher  in  this  country  than 
in  Canada?  Since  this  is  the  case,  do  you  think  it  fair  that  the  farm  crops  of 
Canada,  produced  at  a  lower  cost  than  those  of  this  country,  should  be  allowed 
to  compete  freely  with  the  products  of  our  farms?  If  Massachusetts  had  a 
tariff  rate  of  45  per  cent  on  manufactures,  while  New  Hampshire's  tariff  was 
only  25  per  cent,  would  you  favor  allowing  the  farm  products  of  this  State  to 
be  sold  freely  in  competition  with  those  of  Massachusetts? 

You  have  in  the  past  worked  and  voted  for  high  tariff  taxes  for  the  manufac- 
turers. You  evidently  think  that  they  are  a  sacred  class,  entitled  to  privileges 
for  which  the  humble  farmer  is  not  worthy.  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  the 
farmers  are  quite  c.npable  of  protecting  their  industry  without  the  advice  or 
assistance  of  any  outside  interests,  and  that  if  this  reciprocity  scheme  becomes 
law  they  will  promptly  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  the  pro- 
tected manufacturers  the  same  treatment  that  has  been  di'ult  out  to  the  farm- 
ing industry. 

I  learn  by  newspaper  reports  that,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  MeanSj'you  voted  against  reporting  House  bill  4413,  putting  on  the  free  list 
agricultural  implements,  cotton  b:igging,  cotton  ties,  leather,  boots  and  shoes, 
fence  wire,  meats,  cereals,  flour,  bread,  timber,  lumber,  sewing  nuu-hines,  salt, 
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tmd  other  nrticles,  giving  as  a  reason  for  your  action  the  fact  that  there  had 
been  no  report  by  the  Tariff  Board  on  the  cost  of  producing  these  articles  in 
this  and  foreign  countries. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  you  voted  for  the  Canadian  reciprocity  bill,  which 
puts  on  the  free  list  practically  all  the  staple  farm  products,  without  any  con- 
Kideratiou  l)y  the  Tariff  Board  of  the  question  as  to  whether  these  articles  could 
l)e  produced  more  cheaply  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States,  I  would  like  to 
know  whether  you  think  there  should  be  one  rule  governing  tariff  legislation 
for  the  farmers  and  another  for  the  manufacturers?  Do  you  think  it  fair  that 
farm  products  should  be  made  free  without  an  investisatiou  into  the  cost  of 
production,  and  that  manufactured  articles  should  be  taxed  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  they  can  be  produced  as  cheaply  in  this  country  as  in  other  coun- 
tries? And  do  you  hold  that  the  pledge  to  maintain  the  policy  of  protection, 
niade  in  the  Eepublican  platform  of  lOOS,  was  intended  to  apply  only  to  manu- 
iacturing  industries,  and  that  the  farming  industry  is  not  entitled  to  protection? 

In  your  speech  in  favor  of  the  reciprocity  bill  delivered  on  February  11,  1911, 
you  stated  that  "the  most  odious  of  all  taxes  ever  devised  by  government  is  a 
tax  upon  bread."  The  bill  introduced  by  ilr.  Underwood,  H.  R.  4413,  puts 
flour,  bread,  biscuits,  prepared  cereal  foods,  etc.,  on  the  free  list,  yet  you  voted 
against  reporting  that  measure.  The  Canadian  reciprocity  bill  puts  wheat, 
oats,  i-ye,  and  other  cereiils  on  the  free  list,  but  taxes  flour,  oatmeal,  and  other 
manufactured  forms  of  these  grains.  Is  this  what  you  call  untaxing  bread? 
The  people  of  our  towns  and  cities  do  not  eat  wheat  or  oats ;  they  eat  the  food 
products  manufactured  from  them.  Are  the  farmers  to  understand  that  you 
favor  free  trade  for  their  products  in  the  form  in  which  they  leave  the  farm, 
but  protection  on  the  articles  manufactured  from  them  in  the  form  in  which 
they  reach  the  consumer? 

If  you  believe  in  untaxing  the  people's  food,  why  did  you  vote  for  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  Tariff  Act  of  1909,  which  imposed  a  tariff  tax  amounting  to  nearly  80 
per  cent  on  sugar,  a  food  product  of  universal  consumption?  Are  you  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  sugar  tax  imposes  a  much  heavier  burden  on  the  average 
family  than  does  the  tax  on  wheat  or  flour? 

If  you  and  your  associates,  who  call  themselves  protectionists  but  vote  for 
free  trade  for  the  farmer,  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  real  sentiment  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  farmers  of  all  the  New  England,  Northern,  and  Northwestern 
States  on  this  question,  you  are  destined  to  a  rude  awakening  on  the  first  Tues- 
day of  November,  1912. 

Yours,  very  truly,  N.  J.  Bacheldbr, 

Master  National  Orange. 


National  Grange,  Patrons  of  Htjsbandrt, 

April  25,  1911. 
Hon.  George  C.  Perkins, 

Vnitril  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib  :  I  notice  in  the  New  York  Herald  of  April  23  a  statement  of  the 
result  of  an  alleged  poll  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  on  the  question  of  Cana- 
dian reciprocity,  in  which  you  are  set  down  as  favoring  that  legislation.  Of 
course,  I  understand  that  statements  of  this  kind  are  often  made  without  au- 
thority, and  trust  that  it  is  so  in  this  case  and  that  you  will  not  vote  for  the 
reciprocity  bill. 

You  represent  a  State  that  has  very  large  agricultural  interests,  all  protected 
under  the  present  tariff  law.  The  duties  on  such  products  as  oranges,  lemons, 
raisins,  figs,  prunes,  and  other  dried  and  preserved  fruits  are  much  higher  than 
those  on  other  farm  products,  such  as  cattle,  sheep,  apples,  wheat,  cheese, 
butter,  eggs,  and  hay,  which  the  reciprocity  bill  puts  on  the  free  list.  Do  you 
think  it  fair  that  certain  fruits  grown  largely  in  California  should  be  highly 
protected,  while  the  farm  products  of  other  States  should  be  subjected  to  the 
free  competition  of  Canadian  products?  You  are  a  Republican  and  a  protection- 
ist. Do  you  think  that  protection  should  be  sectional — that  is.  that  the  prod- 
ucts of  some  States  only  are  entitled  to  protection,  while  those  of  other  States 
should  receive  none? 

The  enactment  of  the  reciprocity  bill  is  being  urged  by  President  Taft  on  the 
ground  that  it  will  reduce  the  cost  of  living.  Would  not  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  oranges,  lemons,  prunes,  raisins,  etc.,  benefit  the  consumer  as  well  as 
lower  prices  for  apples,  pe.-irs,  or  potatoes?     "Why  should  the  reciprocity  bill 
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make  an  exception  of  citrus  fruits?  Cantida  grows  none  of  tiii'se  fruits,  and 
the  bill  applies  only  to  articles  produceci  in  that  country.  Why  then  this  excep- 
tion to  the  provision  putting  fruits  on  the  free  list? 

As  the  representative  of  an  organization  of  farmers  with  nearly  1,000,000 
members,  I  would  respectfully  submit  that  all  the  farmers  of  the  country  are 
either  entitled  to  protection  or  they  are  not.  If  the  staple  croiis  of  all  the 
Northern  States  are  denied  protection,  the  farmers  will  insist  that  the  iiroducts 
of  other  States  must  also  be  free.  There  can  not  be  one  tariff  system  for 
California  and  another  for  New  Jersey,  and  if  the  peaches  of  the  latter  State 
are  refused  protection  there  is  no  good  reason  why  California  lemons  and 
oranges  should  be  protected. 

I  notice  in  the  Congressional  Record  that  petitions  asking  that  lemons  be 
put  on  the  free  list  are  already  being  sent  In  to  Congress.  How  can  you  expect 
to  retain  the  duties  on  Californian  fruits  when  the  fruits  of  other  States  have 
been  put  on  the  free  list? 

The  farmers  of  the  country  do  not  object  to  an  honest  downward  revision  of 
the  tariff,  but  they  insist  that  such  revision  should  not  be  confined  to  farm 
products,  but  that  the  duties  on  the  manufactured  articles  the  farmer  buys 
should  be  reduced  to  the  same  extent  at  the  same  time.  Is  this  not  fair?  Is 
it  not  just? 

I  beg  to  assure  you  that  if  the  farmers  are  forced  to  sell  their  products  in  a 
free-trade  market  they  will  insist  on  the  right  to  buy  under  free-trade  condi- 
tions, and  they  will  demand  that  they  be  allowed  to  buy  Spanish  raisins,  Italian 
lemons,  or  West  Indian  oranges  without  paying  protective  tariff  duties  for  the 
benefit  of  one  or  two  States. 

I  trust  that  you  will  give  this  phase  of  the  question  your  careful  considera- 
tion, and  that  you  will  consistently  vote  against  Canadian  reciprocity  so  long  as 
you  favor  protection  to  any  industry  or  interest  of  your  own  State. 
Tours,  very  truly, 

N.  J.  Bachelder. 


National  Gkange,  Patrons  of  Husbandry, 

Coivcord,  N.  H.,  Mai/  '2;i.  1911. 
Worthy  Patron  ;  We  inclose  copies  of  petition  protesting  against  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Canadian  reciprocity  bill,  and  asking  that  if  that  measure  is  to  be 
enacted  it  should  be  amended  so  as  to  reduce  the  tariff  taxes  on  all  manufac- 
tured articles  to  the  rates  paid  by  the  Canadian  farmers. 

It  is  plain  that  the  farmers  of  Canada  have  an  advantage  over  our  farmers 
in  that  they  pay  much  lower  duties  on  the  goods  they  buy,  and  if  (Congress  per- 
sists in  enacting  the  one-sided,  unfair  reciprocity  bill  it  should  at  least  put  our 
farmers  on  an  equalit.-s-  with  the  Canadian  farmers  by  reducing  the  tariff  on 
manufactures  to  the  Canadian  rates. 

Please  have  these  petitions  signed  by  the  officers  of  your  grange,  and  send 
one  of  them  to  each  of  your  United  States  Senators  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  action  be  taken  immediately. 

We  would  again  urge  that  you  have  as  many  farmers  as  possible  write  per- 
sonal letters  to  their  Senators,  protesting  against  the  reciprocity  bill  as  an 
unjust  discrimination  against  the  farming  industry.  The  letters  already  sent 
in  have  had  a  good  effect,  and  if  the  farmers  generally  will  make  their  wishes 
known  to  their  Senators  we  are  hopeful  that  this  unjust  measure  will  be 
defeated  in  the  Senate. 

Yours,  fraternally,  Nahtjm  J.  Bachelder, 

T.  C.  Atkeson, 

Aaron  Jones, 

Leffislaiioe  Committee  Nutional  Orange. 


To  the  honorriMe  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C: 

We,  the  undersigned  farmers,  protest  against  the  enactment  of  the  Canadian 
reciprocity  bill  now  pending  in  Congress  as  a  measure  that  will  seriously  injure 
the  farming  interests  of  the  country,  and  we  demand  that  so  long  as  protection 
is  to  be  the  national  policy  our  products  shall  also  receive  protection. 

If  the  Canadian  reciprocity  bill,  which  puts  all  staple  farm  products  on  the 
free  list,  is  to  be  enacted,  it  should  be  so  amended  as  to  provide  that  the  tariff 
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duties  ou  all  manufactured  articles  shall  be  reduced  to  the  rates  paid  by  the 
Canadian  farmers,  whose  products  will  be  admitted  to  our  markets  free. 
■  The  Canadian  tariff  law  has  three  kinds  of  tariff  rates,  the  lowest  being  tke 
British  preferential  tariff.  As  the  greater  part  of  the  manufactured  goods  im- 
ported into  Canada  from  Europe  come  from  Great  Britain,  and  as  the  goods 
Imported  from  other  countries  must  be  as  low  in  price  as  those  coming  from 
Great  Britain,  else  they  would  not  be  purchased,  it  is  only  fair  to  take  the  rates 
of  duty  on  British  goods  as  the  standard  of  comparison  with  our  tariff  rates. 
The  following  statement  shows  that  on  articles  generally  used  by  the  Canadian 
farmer  he  pays  an  average  tariff  tax  of  from  20  to  35  per  cent  less  than  is  paid 
by  our  farmers. 


Canadian  tariff. 


United  States  tariff. 


Tableware 

Tin  plate 

Tinware 

Wire,  some  kinds  free,  none  over. 
Hata 


Sugar 

Carpets 

Oilcloth 

Furniture , 

Cotton  cloth 

Gloves  and  mitts , 

Hosiery , 

Automobile  farm  trucks , 

Pianos 

Celluloid  goods,  some  kinds  free,  none  over. 

Underclothing 

Salt  in  bags 

Axes. 


Shovels 

Scythes 

Stoves 

Chains  (iron) 

Kjiives  and  forks  - 

Agate  ware 

Sewing  machines . 
Oranges 


Lemons. 


Window  glass. 

Rice 

Figs 


Jute  bags 

Cotton  thread 

Glassware 

Lamp  chimneys , 

Brass  goods 

Lamps 

Rubber  coats , 

Rubber  boots  and  shoes . 

Books , 

Lead , 

Clocks  and  watches 

Bicycles , 


60  per  cent. 
45  per  cent. 

Do. 
75  cents  per  100  pounds, 
55  per  cent. 
80  per  cent. 
60  per  cent. 
45  per  cent. 
35  per  cent. 
50  to  60  per  cent. 
60  per  cent. 
45  to  65  per  cent. 
45  per  cent. 

Do. 
60  per  cent. 
45  to  60  per  cent. 
11  cents  per  100  pounds. 
45  per  cent. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
45  per  cent  and  up. 
50  to  65  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 

I  cent  per  poimd  and  30  per 
cent  on  the  package. 

do !  1 !  cents  per  poxmd  and  30  per 

'cent  on  the  package. 
60  to  75  per  cent. 
S2per  lOOpoxmds. 
$1  per  100  poimds  and  35  per 

cent. 
45  per  cent. 

Do. 
60  to  100  per  cent. 
60  per  cent. 
45  per  cent. 
45  to  GO  per  cent. 
35  per  cent. 

Do. 
25  per  cent. 
80  per  cent. 
40  to  GO  per  cent. 
45  per  cent. 


15  per  cent. 

Free 

15  per  cent. 
10  per  cent. 
20  per  cent . 
35  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 

do 

20  per  cent. 
25  per  cent . 
22 J  per  cent 
25  per  cent . 
22  per  cent. 
20  per  cent . 
-25  per  cent. 
22^  per  cent 

Free 

15  per  cent . 
20  per  cent. 
15  per  cent . 

do 

5  per  cent . . 
20  per  cent . 
22 J  per  cent , 
20  per  cent. 
Free 


7i  per  cent 

50  cents  per  100  pounds 
40  cents  per  100  pounds 


15  per  cent. 
17J  per  cent 
15  per  cent. 
20  per  cent . 

do 

....do 

22^  per  cent 
15'per  cent. 

do 

10  per  cent. 
20  per  cent . 
do 


Contrast  the  high  tariff  taxes  on  the  manufactured  articles  our  farmers  buy 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Canadian  reciprocity  arrangement,  which  put  ou  the 
free  list  the  following  products  the  farmers  sell:  Cattle,  horses,  sheep,  hogs, 
Iambs,  and  all  live  animals;  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  peas,  ami 
beans;  hay,  straw,  potatoes,  onions,  cabbage,  and  all  other  vegetables;  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  and  all  other  fruits;  butter,  cheese,  fresh  milk,  and  cream; 
poultry  and  eggs ;  flaxseed,  grass  seed,  and  other  seeds. 

We  would  respectfully  submit  that  no  civilized  nation  in  the  world  would 
negotiate  a  treaty  with  another  country  having  a  much  lower  tariff,  under 
which  the  farm  products  of  the  low-tariff  country  would  compete  freely  with 
the  products  of  farmers  paying  the  high  tariff  taxes.  It  is  self-evident  that  the 
farmers  buying  goods  lightly  taxed  would  have  an  advantage  over  their  com- 
petitors who  were  compelled  to  buy  the  highly  taxed  articles. 

It  is  said  that  trade  in  farm  products  between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
should  be  as  free  as  trade  between  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.    If  the  State 
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of  Pennsylvania  had  a  tariflf  rate  of  50  per  cent  on  manufactures  while  the 
New  Jersey  tarife  was  only  25  per  cent,  no  fair-minded  person  would'  claim  that 
It  would  be  just  to  allow  the  products  of  New  Jersey  farmers  to  be  sold  in 
Pennsylvania  in  free  competition  with  those  of  the  latter  State.  TJnder  the 
same  principle  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  allow  the  products  of  low-tariff 
Canada  to  compete,  free  of  duty,  with  the  products  of  our  more  heavily  taxed 
farmers.  We  would  ask,  therefore,  that  if  the  Canadian  reciprocity  bill  is  to 
be  favorably  considered  by  the  Senate  it  should  put  our  farmers  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  Canadian  farmers  by  reducing  all  duties  on  manufactured 
articles  to  the  low  rates  imposed  by  the  Canadian  tariff.  Unless  such  reduction 
of  duties  is  made  a  part  of  the  reciprocity  bill  it  will  be  impossible  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  lower  rates,  as  the  following  extract  from  a  statement  given  out 
from  the  White  House,  through  Representative  McCall,  will  show :  "  The  Presi- 
dent is  a  protectionist  and  expects  to  use  the  veto  power,  so  far  as  he  properly 
may,  to  maintain  the  party's  protective  principles."  This  can  only  mean  that  a 
bill  reducing  duties  will  be  vetoed  by  the  President. 
Approved : 

Nahum    J.    Bacheldee, 
T.  C.  Atkeson, 
Aaron"  Jones, 
Legislative  Committee  National  Grange. 


To  the  honorable  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C: 

We  the  undersigned  farmers,  respectfully  urge  that  the  Canadian  reciprocity 
bill  now  pending  in  Congress  should  not  become  law,  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  The  bill  provides  for  the  admission  free  of  duty  of  all  Canadian  farm 
products.  Since  Canada  is  the  only  country  from  which  any  considerable 
quantity  of  these  products  can  under  any  circumstances  be  imported,  this  would 
result  in  practically  free  trade  in  everything  the  farmer  produces. 

2.  While  putting  farm  products-  on  the  free  list  the  reciprocity  bill  makes  no 
material  reduction  In  the  high  tariff  rates  on  all  the  manufactured  articles  the 
farmer  buys,  and  therefore  gives  no  relief  from  the  heavy  burden  of  taxation 
imposed  by  these  duties. 

3.  The  theory  on  which  our  protective  policy  has  always  been  defended  Is 
that  all  classes  and  interests  are  equally  entitled  to  protection.  The  farmers, 
however,  receive  much  less  protection  than  the  manufacturers,  for  while  farm 
products  are  taxed  on  the  average  about  25  per  cent,  manufactured  articles  are 
taxed  on  an  average  about  45  per  cent. 

4.  The  enactment  of  the  Canadian  reciprocity  bill  would  still  further  dis- 
criminate against  the  farmers,  by  abolishing  the  comparatively  slight  protection 
now  given  them,  while  leaving  the  high  protective  duties  on  manufactures 
practically  untouched. 

5.  The  Canadian  farmers,  by  reason  of  their  lower  general  tariff  and  their 
preferential  trade  arrangements,  can  buy  manufactured  goods  at  lower  prices 
than  those  prevailing  in  this  country.  The  prices  of  farm  lands  in  Canada  are 
also  much  lower  than  in  the  United  States.  These  conditions  give  the  Canadian 
farmers  an  advantage  over  us,  and  the  free  admission  of  their  products  will 
subject  us  to  unfair  competition. 

6.  We  hold  that  the  farmers  should  receive  exactly  the  same  measure  of  pro- 
tection as  is  given  the  manufacturers,  and  that  there  must  be  no  reduction  of 
duties  on  farm  products,  either  by  reciprocity  or  tariff  revision,  unless  the 
duties  on  all  manufactured  articles  are  at  the  same  time  correspondingly 
reduced. 

7.  To  show  that  this  reciprocity  measure  is  not  an  honest  effort  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  living  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that 
while  wheat  is  on  the  free  list  flour  is  taxed  50  cents  per  barrel,  and  that  while 
cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  are  free,  meats,  both  fresh  and  cured,  are  taxed  li  cents 
per  pound  for  the  benefit  of  the  Meat  Trust. 

As  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  reciprocity  law  would  be  a  serious  injury  to 
the  farming  interests  of  this  country,  and  would  greatly  reduce  the  value  of 
our  farm  lands  while  increasing  the  value  of  Canadian  farms,  we  earnestly  pro- 
test against  its  enactment. 
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Canadian  Farmers  Favor  Keciprocity  Because  It  Will  Open  Up  Ouk 
JIarkets  to  Their  Products. 

AT    WHOSE   expense    will   the   CANADIAN    FABMEB   PBOFIT? 

The  following  article,  reprinted  from  the  Kvening  Star,  of  Washingtou,  D.  C, 
shows  why  the  Canadian  farmers  fa^or  the  reciprocity  bill  which  will  be  sub^ 
mitted  to  the  special  session  of  Congress.  It  also  shows  just  why  our  farmers 
should  oppose  reciprocity,  and  should  write  to  their  Senators  and  Congress- 
men, urging  them  to  vote  and  work  against  that  unjust  legislation. 

Representative  Campbell,  of  Kansas,  who  has  been  through  Canada  on  a 
"  reciprocity  tour,"  studying  all  the  facts  he  could  gather  as  to  the  reciprocity 
situation  there,  called  on  President  Taft  to-day  to  speak  of  the  visit.  Asked 
for  his  observations,  he  made  the  following  statement : 

"  In  all  parts  of  Canada  I  found  those  who  favor  the  treaty  doing  so  because 
they  said  it  removes  what  they  call  our  tariff  barrier,  and  lets  the  products  of 
their  farms  into  our  markets  free  of  duty. 

"  Farmers  everywhere  complain  that  now  they  can  not  fairly  compete  with 
the  American  farmers,  for  when  they  send  any  of  their  products  here  they  get 
our  prices,  less  the  duty.  Farmers,  fishermen,  lumber,  pulp,  and  paper  men 
expect  to  be  benefited  to  the  amount  of  the  tariff  removed  by  the  treaty." 

Let  me  give  you  just  what  some  of  them  say ; 

George  Daborn,  of  Minudie,  Nova  Scotia  :  "  It  will  be  worth  a  fortune  to 
farmers  here  to  have  reciprocity  with  the  United  States." 

John  F.  Wallace,  of  Hillsboro,  New  Brunswick :  "  I  believe  reciprocity  will 
be  the  means  of  opening  a  market  to  the  farmers  of  the  Maritime  Provinces." 

James  W.  Alvord,  of  Townsend  Center,  Ontario :  "  It  is  just  what  we  farmers 
have  been  looking  for  for  40  years — waiting  with  patience." 

James  Burnett,  of  Napinka,  Manitoba :  "  I  think  it  will  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  farmers  of  this  country." 

W.  P'owler,  Kenly,  Saskatchewan:  "  It  will  put  from  5  to  25  cents  per  bushel 
on  grain ;  also  help  American  immigration." 

O.  S.  Rosenroll,  of  Wetaskewln,  Alberta :  "  To  us  in  Alberta  it  means  markets 
and  increased  in-osperity.  The  value  of  our  Jarms  will  increase,  our  cattle  in- 
dustry will  flourish,  and  our  grain  crop  will  be  worth  from  10  to  20  per  cent 
more." 

RAISING  GOOD    WHEAT. 

"  I  found  that  Canada  produces  all  the  grain  products  we  produce  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  a  great  corn  country,  but  they  raised  about  25,000,000 
bushels  last  year.  They  raise  more  wheal,  oats,  rye,  and  barley  to  the  acre 
than  AVf  (To.  They  are  raising  good  wheat  now  as  far  north  as  the  seventieth 
degree  mirth  latitude.  The  area  of  Canada  is  almost  half  a  million  square 
miles  larger  than  that  of  the  United  States.  The  soil  is  fertile,  the  climate 
and  the  seasons  favorable,  and  land  is  cheap.  All  they  need  is  a  market — 
people  to  eat  what  they  produce.  They  have  less  than  8,000,000  people  in  the 
entire  Dominion. 

"The  combineil  population  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  Jlilwaukee,  Chicago, 
Duluth,  lUiffalu,  and  New  York  is  eight  and  three-quarter  millions.  These  cities 
are  at  their  door.  They  can  get  most  of  their  products  into  most  of  these  cities 
liy  water  transportation. 

"  What  about  prices?  Farm  machinery  costs  about  the  same  there  as  here. 
There  is  one  large  concern  that  manufactures  most  of  the  machinery  in  the 
Dominion.  Binders  sell  for  $12.j  to  $130.  The  difference  is  in  the  price  of 
grain.  Take  wheat.  The  price  at  Winnijieg  and  Minneapolis  affords  a  fair 
comparison.  July  31,  1909,  the  price  at  Winnipeg  was  $1.19;  at  Minneapolis, 
$1.32.  August,  Winnipeg,  $1.12:  Minneapolis,  $1.2S.  I^ecember,  Winnipeg, 
$0.96J;  Minneapolis,  .$1.12i.  January  1,  1910,  Winnipeg,  $1.03;  Minneapolis, 
$1.15f.  April  23,  1910,  Winnipeg,  $1.01i ;  Minneapolis,  $1.11.  September  24, 
1910,  Winnipeg,  .fl.Ol :  Slinnea polls,  $1.12i.  November  19, 1910,  Winnipeg,  $0.94|; 
Minneapolis,  $1.04J.  January  7,  1911,  Winnipeg,  $0.93*  :  Minneapolis,  $1.08i. 
January  21,  1911,  Winnipeg,  .$<».94J;  Minneapolis,  $1.04|. 

VARIATION    IN    PRICE. 

"On  the  31st  of  last  December  the  price  of  wheat  at  Pembina,  N.  Dak.,  was 
91  cents,  while  across  the  line  in  Canada,  at  Etoerson,  less  than  a  mile  away, 
the  price  was  SI  cents. 
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"The  distance  by  tlie  CantKiian  transeoutineulal  laihvays  fidin  Wiimepeg 
through  Montreal  to  Liverpool  is  652  miles  less  than  the  distance  from  Min- 
neapolis to  Liverpool  through  New  York  or  Boston,  and  the  rate  is  a  little  less 
by  the  Canadian  route. 

"  Sir  Wilfred  Lanrier's  government  believes  the  difference  in  the  price  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  line  is  due  to  onr  tariff.  His  government  looks  on  the  removal 
of  that  tariff  as  the  best  possible  thing  that  could  be  done  for  the  Canadian 
farmer." 


Canadian  Hay  Competes  with  the  Product  of  Our  Farms. 

undeb  hecipkocity  hay  would  be  free,  and  imports  from  canada  would  be 

greatly  increased. 

Some  important  Information  respecting  the  production  of  hay  in  Canada  is 
furnished  in  a  report  by  Gebhard  "U'illrich,  United  States  consul  at  Quebec, 
published  in  the  United  States  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports  of  April  5, 
1911.  This  report  shows  that  the  Province  of  Quebec  has  a  large  surplus  of 
Lay,  and  that  the  price  is  so  low  that  it  can  be  exported  to  this  country,  not- 
withstanding the  duty  of  $4  per  ton.  If  Canadian  hay  can  compete  with  our 
hay  in  spite  of  the  duty  on  foreign  hay,  it  is  evident  that  with  the  duty  entirely 
abolished,  as  provided  by  the  Canadian  reciprocity  bill,  much  larger  quantities 
would  immediately  be  brought  in,  thus  depriving  our  farmers  of  a  considerable 
part  of  their  market  for  hay.  Hay  growers  who  do  not  like  the  idea  of  having 
their  product  displaced  by  cheaper  hay  from  Canada,  grown  on  cheaper  land, 
with  cheaper  labor,  sljould  write  to  their  Senators  and  Congressman,  and  tell 
what  they  think  about  the  reciprocity  scheme. 

HAY    CROP    OF    CANADA. 
[From  Consul  Gebhard  Willrich,  Quebec. 1 

The  total  area  under  hay  and  clover  in  Canada  in  1910  amounted  to  8,515,400 
acres,  yielding  a  total  of  15,498,000  tons,  valued  at  $149,716,000.  Hay  and 
clover  thus  constituted  the  largest  and  most  valuable  field  crop  of  the  Do- 
mmion  in  1910 ;  oats,  $114,365,000,  coming  next ;  with  wheat,  $98,525,000,  third. 

A  comparison  of  the  hay  crop  of  1910  with  that  of  1908  and  1909  is  given  in 
the  following  table : 


Years. 

Acres. 

Yield  per 
acre. 

Total  yield. 

Total  value. 

1910 

8,515,400 
8, 210, 300 
8,210,900 

Tons. 
1.81 
1.44 
1.39 

Tons. 
15,498,000 
11,822,800 
11,413.000 

$149,716,000 

1909.                                                                              

132,287,700 

1908 

121,884,000 

HAY    CROP   OF    QUEBEC. 

The  total  area  under  hay  and  clover  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  1910  aggre- 
gated 3,090,800  acres,  the  yield  amounting  to  5,502,000  tons,  valued  at  $51,114,000. 
Hay  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  valuable  crop  of  this  Province,  oats,  valued 
at  $21,626,000,  coming  next. 

Information  other  than  official  shows  that  the  quantity  as  well  as  quality  of 
the  hay  crop  of  Quebec  was  much  better  than  in  1909,  the  second  grade  of  1910- 
being  as  good  as  grade  No.  1  of  1909.  Inferior  Quebec  hay  is  generally  dis- 
posed of  in  European  markets,  while  the  better  qualities  of  clover  mixed  and 
timothy  are  shipped  to  the  eastern  markets  in  the  United  States. 

EXPORTS    TO   THE  UNITED   STATES — QUALITY   OF   CROP. 

There  is  quite  a  surplus  of  hay  now  in  the  Province,  and  according  to  relia- 
ble information  thousands  of  tons  could  be  shipped  to  the  States  during  the 
ensuing  months  if  enough  cars  could  be  had  for  that  purpose.     The  months  of 
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April  iintl  May  are  not  8()  convenient  as  March  for  the  farmers  to  ship  their 
hay,  but  June  would  be  as  good  as  March  for  such  shipments.  Firms  wishing 
to  import  hay  should  theref(ive  make  their  arrangements  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible  to  gi^'e  dealers  and  farmers  proper  opportunity  to  get  their  hay  to  the 
railroad  stations. 

Regarding  the  quality  of  last  year's  hay  crop,  it  should  also  be  noted  that  in 
the  districts  which  lie  along  the  line  of  the  Quebec,  Jlontreal  &  Southern  Rail- 
way from  Fortierville,  Lotbiniere  County,  to  Sorel,  Richelieu  County,  and  from 
Sorel  to  St.  Hyacinthe  and  west,  there  is  more  clover-mixed  hay  than  in  pre- 
vious years  and  the  color  in  all  grades  is  not  quite  so  good. 

FREIGHTS    AND    PRICES. 

Freight  rates  are  glAen  as  IS  cents  per  300  pounds  from  shipping  points  east 
of  Quebec  to  stations  on  the  Boston  &  ilaine  and  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Railways 
in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  The  average  rate  to  points  on  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railway  is  20  cents  per  100  pounds ;  to  points  via 
the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railway,  18  to  19  cents.  The  rate  to 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  is  27i  cents. 

The  prices  per  ton  of  small  and  medium  bales  of  timothy  are  as  follows: 
Strictly  No.  1,  $12 :  fair  No.  1,  $10.50 :  extra  No.  2,  $9 :  ordinary  No.  3.  $l.m. 

Clover:  Jlixed  No.  1.  $8;  mixed  No.  2.  $7;  No.  1  unmixed.  $7;  No.  2  unmixed', 
$6.  The  prices  are.  of  course,  subject  to  fluctuations.  Canadian  hay  pays  a 
duty  of  $4  on  entering  the  United  States. 


CANADIAN  FARMERS  PAT  LOWER  TARIFF  TAXES  TH.VN  FARMERS  IN  THIS  COUNTRY — 
DUTIES  ON  MANUFACTURED  ARTICLES  USED  BY  OUR  F.iRlIERS  20  TO  3'i  PER  CENT 
HIGHER  THAN  THOSE  PAID  BT  CANADIAN  FARMERS. 

It  is  claimed  by  President  Taft,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson,  and  other 
advocates  of  Canadian  reciprocity  that  our  farmers  will  not  be  injured  hy  ad- 
mitting-' the  farm  products  of  C.nnada  free  of  duty,  because  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion is  the  same  in  Canada  as  in  this  country.  This  proposition  is  denied  by 
the  National  Grange,  w-hich  has  maintained  that  the  Canadian  farmer  has  the 
advantages  of  cheaper  land,  cheaper  farm  labor,  and  soil  which  requires  no  fer- 
tilizers, and  that  the  cost  of  the  manufactured  articles  which  the  farmers  of 
both  countries  use  is  lower  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States.  Proof  of  its 
contention  in  regard  to  the  prices  paid  by  the  Canadian  farmer  for  the  manu- 
factures which  he  buys  is  furnished  by  an  examination  of  the  Canadian  tariff 
duties.  Canada  has  three  kinds  of  tariff  rates,  a  general  tariff,  an  intermediate 
tariff,  and  a  British  preferential  tariff.  As  the  greater  part  of  the  manu- 
factured goods  imported  into  Canada  come  from  Great  Britain,  and  as  the 
goods  imported  from  other  countries  must  be  as  low  in  price  as  those  coming 
from  Great  Britain,  else  they  would  not  be  purchased,  it  is  only  fair  to  take 
the  rates  of  duty  on  British  goods  as  the  standard  of  comparison  with  our  tariff 
rates.  The  following  statement  shows  that  on  articles  generally  used  by  the 
Canadian  farmer  he  pays  an  average  tariff  tax  of  from  20  to  35  per  cent  less 
than  is  paid  by  our  farmers : 


Canadian  tariff. 


United  States  tariff. 


Earthenware 

Tin  plate 

Tinware 

Wire: 

Some  kinds 

None  over 

Hats 

Sugar 

Carpets 

Oilcloth 

Furniture 

Cotton  cloth 

Soap 

Gloves  and  mitts 

Hose 

Dress  goods 

Automobile  farm  trucks. 


15  per  cent 

Free 

15  per  cent 

Free 

10  per  cent 

20  per  cent 

35  per  cent 

17^  per  cent 

25  per  cent 

20  per  cent 

25  per  cent 

65  cents  per  100  pounds 
22.5  per  cent 

26  per  cent 

16  per  cent 

22  per  cent 


60  per  cent. 

45  per  cent. 

Do. 


75  cents  per  100  pounds. 

55  per  cent. 

80  per  cent. 

60  per  cent. 

45  per  cent. 

35  per  cent. 

60  to  60  per  cent. 

50  per  cent. 

GO  per  cent.  , 

70  cents  per  dozen  pair,  and 
15- per  cent,  to  S5  per  aoma 
pair  and  56  per  cent. 

CO  per  cent. 

45  per  cent. 
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Cauadiau  tariff. 


United  States  tarifE. 


Pianos 

Celluloid  goods: 

Some  kinds . . . 

None  over 

Cement 

Underclothing 

Salt 

Axes 

Shovels 

Scythes 

Stoves 

Chains  (iron) 

Knives  and  forks. 

Apate  ware 

Sewing  machines . 
Oranges 


Lemons 

Window  glass. . 

Rice 

Figs 


Jute  bags 

Cotton  thread 

Glassware 

Lamp  chimneys.. 

Brass  goods 

Lamps 


Rubber  coats 

Rubber  boots  and  shoes. 

Books 

Lead 

Clocks  and  watches 

Bicycles 


2(1  per  cent. 


Free 

5  per  cent . . 

do 

22}  per  cent. 

Free 

l.T  per  cent. 
20  per  cent . 
15  per  cent . 

do 

5  per  cent.- 
20  per  cent. 
22.\  per  cent 
20  per  cent. 
Free 


.do. 


45  per  cent. 


60  per  cent. 
10  per  cent. 
4fi  per  cent. 

H  cents  per  100  pounds. 
45  per  cent. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
45  per  cent  and  up, 
50  to  65  per  cent, 
40  per  cent, 
30  per  cent. 
1  cent  per  pound  and  30  per 

cent  on  the  package, 
li  cents  per  pound  and  30 
'per  cent  on  the  package. 

7J  per  cent ]  60  to  75  per  cent. 

50  per  cent  per  100  pounds. .   S2  per  100  pounds, 

40  cents  per  100  pounds SI  per  100  pounds  and  35  per 

cent. 


15  percent.. 
17i  per  cent. 
15  per  cent . . 
20  per  cent . . 

....do 

do 

Free 

15  percent.. 

do 

do 

Free 

20  per  cent . . 
do 


45  per  cent. 

Do. 
60  to  100  per  cent. 
60  per  cent. 
45  per  cent, 
45  to  60  per  cent. 
40  to  60  per  cent. 
35  per  cent. 

Do, 
25  per  cent. 
2§  cents  per  pound, 
40  to  60  per  cent, 
45  per  cent. 


Contrast  the  higli  tariff  taxes  on  tlie  manufactured  articles  our  farmers  buy 
witli  the  provisions  of  the  Canadian  reciprocity  arrangement,  which  put  on 
the  free  list  the  following  farm  products : 

Cattle,  horses,  sheep,  hogs,  lambs,  and  all  live  animals. 

Wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  peas,  and  beans. 

H.iy,  straw,  potatoes,  onions,  cabbage,  and  all  other  vegetables. 

Apples,  pears,  peaches,  and  all  other  fruits. 

Butter,  cheese,  fresh  milk,  and  cream. 

Poultry  and  eggs. 

Flaxseed,  grass  seed,  and  other  seeds. 

The  figures  given  above  show  conclusively  that  the  Canadian  farmer  buys 
manufactured  articles  at  lower  prices  than  are  paid  by  our  farmers.  The  other 
contentions  of  the  National  Grange,  as  to  lower  prices  of  Canadian  farm 
lands  and  lower  wages  of  Canadian  farm  labor,  are  established  by  official 
reports,  which  show  that  the  average  value  of  farm  lands  in  Canada  is  less 
than  one-half  of  the  value  of  those  in  this  country,  and  that  the  wages  of 
farm  labor  in  the  United  States  are  from  20  to  25  per  cent  higher  than  m  all 
sections  of  Canada,  with  the  exception  of  the  Canadian  Northwestern  Prov- 
inces, where  the  rate  of  wages  is  about  the  same  as  in  our  Northwestern 
States  The  value  of  farm  lands  in  the  Canadian  northwest  is,  however,  not 
one-third   of   the   value  of   lands   in    Iowa,    Nebraska,    Minnesota,    and   other 

"^in  view'of' these  facts,  how  can  it  be  reasonably  claimed  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing farm  crops  is  not  higher  in  this  country  than  m  Cannda? 

Senator  Stone.  These  papers  which  you  have  handed  me  are  aU 
the  papers,  documents,  or  literature  that  have  been  circulated  by  the 
National  Grange  in  opposition  to  the  reciprocity  bill? 

Mr  Bachelder.  All  that  has  been  circulated  by  the  National 
Grange  in  opposition  to  the  reciprocity  bill.  As  I  said,  we  sent  out 
8,000  copies  of  the  bill  and  the  President's  message  and  2.5,000  copies 
of  Senator  McCumber's  speech. 

Senator  Stone.  In  addition  to  these  papers^ 
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Mr.  Bac'helder.  In  addition  to  these. 

Senator  Stone.  Who  prepared  these  papers? 

Mr.  jBaciieldee.  The  legislative  and  executive  committee,  with  the 
assistance  of  Allen  cQ:  Graham. 

Senator  Stcij;e.  With  the  assistance  of  Allen  &  Graham.  Well, 
did  not  Allen  &  Graham  prepare  them  with  the  assistance  of  the 
legislative  committee  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  ^Vho  prepared  them  in  the  first  instance? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  "Well,  some  of  them  the  legislative  committee  pre- 
pared in  the  first  instance  and  some  Allen  &  Graham;  they  were 
always  submitted  to  the  legislative  committee  and  revised.  They 
went  out  under  the  responsibility  of  the  National  Grange,  over  their 
signatures.     Allen  &  Graham  assisted  in  the  preparation. 

Senator  Stone.  Here  is  a  paper  marked  "  National  Grange,  P.  of  H., 
office  of  the  legislative  committee,  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  March 
24, 1911.  To  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  of  the  United  States,"  signed 
by  you,  T.  C.  Atkeson,  and  Aaron  Jones,  and  approved  by  certain 
others.     Who  prepared  that? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  I  prepared  that. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  that  the  first  paper  that  was  approved? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  I  do  not  remember  about  that,  the  date  will  prob- 
ably show.     I  remember  preparing  that. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  Allen  &  Graham  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  preparation  of  that  paper? 

Mr.   Bacheldee.  No;   they  are  advisers. 

Senator  Stone.  "Wliere  was  it  prepared? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  I  think  that  was  prepared  in  the  Manhattan 
Hotel,  New  York,  by  the  legislative  committee. 

Senator  Stone.  In  the  office  of  Allen  &  Graham? 

Mr.  Ba(^helder.  At  the  Manhattan  Hotel. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  write  it  yourself? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  I  did. 

Senator  Stone.  And  submitted  it  to  Allen  &  Graham? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  Submitted  it  to  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  to  Allen  &  Graham. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  Allen  &  Graham  make  any  amendments  to 
the  original  draft? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  I  do  not  remember  whether  they  did  or  not. 

Senator  Stone.  Who  sent  it  out? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  I  sent  it  out. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  Allen  &  Graham  distribute  any  of  those? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  No  ;  they  were  all  sent  out  by  me  from  Concord. 

Senator  Stone.  From  Concord  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  From  Concord,  N.  H. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  send  out  any  documents  without  consult- 
ing Allen  &  Graham  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  Why,  I  think  so.     I  do  not  recall. ' 

Senator  Stone.  Here  is  a  document  addressed  to  the  "Honorable 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C. :  We,  the  under- 
signed farmers,  protest  against  the  enactment  of  the  Canadian 
reciprocity  bill  now  pending  in  Congress,"  etc.    Who  prepared  that? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  Well,  I  might  have  prepared  it ;  Allen  &  Graham 
might  have  prepared  it. 
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Senator  Stone.  Well,  do  you  not  know  who  prepared  it  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  I  am  not  certain  who  prepared  it,  in  the  first  in- 
stance. I  know  that  if  they  did  prepare  it,  the  legislative  committee 
revised  it  and  accepted  it  when  it  was  prepared. 

Senator  Stone.  "Who  constitutes  tlie  legislative  committee? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  Stone.  AVho  constitutes  the  legislative  committee? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Aaron  Jones,  master  Indiana  State  Grange ;  T.  C. 
Atkeson,  master  West  Virginia  State  Grange,  both  of  whom  were 
here  on  Monday. 

Senator  Stone.  And  yourself? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  And  myself. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  when  Allen  &  Graham  desired  to  send  out  a 
document,  did  they  submit  it  to  all  three  of  you  before  it  was  sent  out? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  Sometimes,  and  sometimes  I  approved  it  for  the 
committee. 

Senator  Stone.  Generally,  you  approved  it  for  the  committee,  did 
you  not? 

Mr.  BaohetjDee.  Not  generally',  but  at  times. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  assemble  the  committee 

Jlr.  Bachelder.  Frequentty. 

Senator  Stone.  To  pass  upon  a  document  that  Allen  &  Graham  had 
prepared  ? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  No  ;  not  solely.  We  had  meetings  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  at  the  time  of  these  meetings  these  matters  would  come  before 
the  committee. 

Senator  Stone.  How  of"ten  did  you  have  meetings  of  that  com- 
mittee ? 

]klr.  Bachelder.  I  think  we  had  Ijeen  meeting  about  once  a  month 
for  the  last  four  or  five  months. 

Senator  Stone.  Now,  in  the  interval  between  these  monthly  meet- 
ings, were  not  documents  prepared  and  circulated  by  Allen  &  Gra- 
ham? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Not  circulated  by  Allen  &  Graham;  circulated  by 
me,  if  they  were  circulated ;  and  I  presume  that  I  acted  for  the  legis- 
lative committee  on  some  of  those  documents. 

Senator  Stone.  When  Allen  &  Graham  prepared  a  document,  did 
they  send  it  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Yes. 

Senator  Stone.  Sent  it  to  you  in  New  Hampshire  ? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Yes. 

Senator  Stone.  And  you  passed  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  passed  on  it  or  revised  it;  and  if  it  was  of 
enough  importance  to  submit  to  the  members  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee I  sent  it  around  to  them  frequently  and  got  their  signatures 
on  it. 

Senator  Stone.  Now,  after  you  had  approved  it,  or  after  the 
legislative  committee  had  approved  it,  what  was  done  with  it? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  It  was  printed  and  mailed. 

Senator  Stone.  Who  printed  it? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  think  it  was  printed  in  New  York. 

Senator  Stone.  Who  had  it  printed? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  Allen  &  Graham. 

Senator  Stone.  Who  circulated  it? 
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Ml'.  l>ACHEi,DEE.  I  circulated  it. 

Senator  Stone.  From  Avhere? 

.Mr.  Baciielder.  Concord,  N.  H. 

Senator  Stone.  After  it  was  printed,  was  the  printed  matter  sent 
to  YOU  at  Concord? 

Sir.  Bacheldee.  Absolutely ;  e^ery  package. 

Senator  Stone.  It  was  sent  there  and  you  distributed  it  from 
Concord  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  From  Concord. 

Senator  Stone.  Inclosed  in  envelopes  or  wrappers  bearing  the 
>vational  Grange  heading? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Showing  that  it  was  sent  from  the  headquarters? 

jNIr.  Bacheldee.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  What  legal  matters  did  you  ever  consult  Allen  & 
(Traham  about  ? 

^Ir.  Bacheldee.  I  do  not  recall  that  I  ever  did.  It  was  in  relation 
to  legislative -matters  that  we  employed  them. 

Senator  Stx>ne.  Promoting  or  preventing  legislation? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  Promoting  or  preventing  legislation  that  the 
National  Grange  stood  for  or  against. 

Senator  Stone.  Then,  when  Mr.  Hull  said  here  before  this  com- 
mittee on  May  12,  "  When  the  grange  has  needed  legal  assistance  for 
several  years  past,  we  have  consulted  Messrs.  Allen  &  Graham,"  he 
was  mistaken,  was  he? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  That  is  true  that  they  were  generally  regarded 
as  attorneys,  and  I  do  not  know  but  that  they  are  attorneys. 

Senator  Gallingee.  And  I  suppose  Mr.  Hull  may  have  consulted 
them  along  different  lines  from  what  you  did? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  He  may  have. 

Senator  Stone.  You  said  they  were  employed  by  the  legislative 
committee? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  Legislative  and  executive  committees.  The  execu- 
tive committee  is  the  governing  body  in  the  interim  between  the  na- 
tional conventions. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  Mr.  Hull  a  member  of  the  executive  committee? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  No. 

Senator  Stone.  What  right  would  he  have  to  consult  these  gentle- 
men in  the  name  of  the  National  Grange  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  He  is  master  of  the  State  Grange  of  Michigan 
and  interested  in  promoting  the  legislation  that  the  National  Grange 
stands  for,  and,  being  here  for  that  purpose,  he  may  have  consulted 
Allen  &  Graham  in  the  name  of  the  National  Grange. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  know  that  he  ever  did  consult  them  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  I  do  not  know  that,  except  from  that  statement 
there. 

Senator  Stone.  I  want  to  ask  you  again,  specifically,  whether  this 
statement  of  Mr.  Hull  is  correct  or  incorrect,  that  "  when  the  Grange 
has  needed  legal  assistance  for  seA'eral  years  past  we  have  consulted 
Messrp.  Allen  &  Graham." 

^Ir.  Bacheldee.  I  can  not  say  whether  that  is  correct  or  not. 

Senator  Stone.  It  is  not-  correct,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you 
say ;  that  is,  you  have  not  consulted  them  on  any  legal  matters  ? 
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Mr.  Bacheldee.  Well,  not  specially;  I  do  not  recall  any  legal  mat- 
ter that  I  have  consulted  them  on. 

Senator  Stone.  Governor,  you  consulted  them  about  aiding  you  in 
promoting  or  preventing  legislation? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Stone.  What  did  you  consult  them  about 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  About  the 

Senator  Stoxe.  The  best  way  of  proceeding? 

ilr.  Bacheldee.  The  best  way  of  securing  the  passage  of  the  bill 
or  defeating  it. 

Senator  Stone.  You  considered  they  were  experts  in, that  particu- 
lar liae  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  I  considered  they  were  skillful  along  that  line. 

Senator  Stone.  Then,  hence,  you  were  hunting  men  who  knew  how 
to  manipulate  legislative  bodies? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  We  hunted  for  men  who  Imew  how  to  do  the 
things  that  we  wanted  done. 

Senator  Gallingee.  In  a  legitimate  way,  I  suppose  ? 

Mv.  Bacheldee.  In  a  legitimate  way. 

Senator  Gallingee.  In  the  interests  of  publicity  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  Messrs.  Allen  &  Graham  ever  sign  your  name 
to  documents? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  No. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  they  ever  sign  your  name  to  any  paper  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  I  do  not  think  they  did ;  I  never  knew  them  to. 

Senator  Stone.  Were  letters  sent  out  by  you  or  by  them  to  many 
people  throughout  the  country  in  addition  to  these  printed  matters? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  ^YhJ,  more  or  less  letters  were  sent  out  by  me; 
none  by  them. 

Senator  Stone.  Xone  by  them  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  Xone  by  them. 

Senator  Stone.  Xot  one? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  Xot  one,  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Stone.  So  you,  as  I  understand  it.  Gov.  Bachelder,  were 
employing  tAvo  men  who  you  considered  experts  in  securing  the 
passage  of  legislation  or  preventing  its  passage ;  in  other  words,  men 
who  are  generally  called  "  lobbyists  "? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  Xo. 

Senator  Stone.  In  other  words,  men  who  are  generally  termed 
"  lobbyists,"'  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  Avere  in  the  employ  and 
receiving  compensation  from  other  large  interests;  and  you  per- 
mitted them  to  use  the  Xational  Grange  to  accomplish  things  that 
the  other  interests  were  as  much  concerned  in  as  you  were? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  We  did  not  ask  them 

Senator  Stone.  All  to  be  done  legitimately,  of  course? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  We  did  not  ask  them  what  other  interests  they 
were  working  for,  providing  they  did  the  work  we  wanted  done  in  the 
way  that  we  thought  it  should  be  done,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  this 
reciprocity  matter. 

Senator  Williaais.  To  accelerate  public  opinion  ? 
Mr.  Bacheldee.  It  was  impossible  to  get  matters  into  the  papers, 
and  therefore  we  had  to  circularize  the  country,  and  had  them  t® 
assist  us. 
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Senator  Std^e.  And  you  were  lending  the  assistance  of  the  grange 
to  prevent  or  to  secure  the  passage  of  legislation  in  which  other  large 
interests  were  concerned,  and  which  other  large  interests  were  paying 
and  footing  all  the  liills? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  No:  we  were  not  lending  assistance  to  them;  we 
were  borrowing  their  assistance. 

Senator  Stone.  Put  it  that  way,  if  you  desire.  "Were  Allen  & 
Graham,  or  either  of  them,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  National 
Grange  ? 

Mr.  BAniELDER.  I  think  they  were. 

Senator  Stone.  And  at  previous  meetings  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  Why,  I  can  not  remember  about  that. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  try  to  remember. 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  think  they  were  at  some  sessions  previous  to 
the  last. 

Senator  Keen.  "Where  was  that  held? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  Held  at  Des  Moines. 

Senator  Keen.  Des  Moines,  Iowa  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  Held  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  the  session  before  that. 

Senator  Stone.  "WTiat  were  they  there  for,  not  being  members  of 
the  grange  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  They  were  there  to  assist  us  in  advising  in  legisla- 
tive matters ;  they  were  our  legislative  advisers. 

Senator  Stone.  "What  legislative  matter  was  pending  at  the  meet- 
ing of  1909  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  Why,  the  "  parcels  post,"  the  "  antioleomargarine 
law."  The  "  good  roads  "  was  very  prominent  at  that  time  and  the 
election  of  Senators  by  the  people.     [Laughter.] 

Senator  Gallingee.  And  the  "  merchant  marine "  that  you  so 
zealously  opposed. 

Senator  Stone.  The  grange  was  interested  in  the  parcels  post, 
election  of  Senators  by  the  people,  and  the  other  things  you  have 
mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  It  was. 

Senator  Stone.  Were  Allen  &  Graham  employed  by  the  National 
Grange  to  promote  that  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  They  were  not. 

Senator  Stone.  If  they  were  not  employed  to  do  it,  what  were 
they  at  that  meeting  in  1909  for? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  I  do  not  know  if  I  can  give  any  specific  reason, 
except  to  advise  us  as  we  needed  advice  on  legislative  matters. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  Allen  &  Graham  done  any  work  for  the 
grange  in  promoting  legislation  for  the  popular  elections  of  Sena- 
tors? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  Popular  election  of  Senators? 

Senator  Stone.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  I  do  not  recall  that  they  have.  The  National 
Grange  has. 

Senator  Stone.  The  National  Grange? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  I  am  not  certain  but  what  they  have.  Allen  & 
Graham  have  probably  publicised  all  of  the  legislative  policies  that 
we  had. 

Senator  Stone.  Will  you  please  tell  me  what  Allen  &  Graham  did, 
specifically,  in  publishing  anything  you  wanted  published  about  the 
election  of  Senators? 
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Mr.  Bacheldee.  They  did  it  in  helping  to  get  Tip  our  literature, 
helping  to  prepare  our  literature. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  they  prepare  the  literature  for  that? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  Now,  I  can  not  recall  whether  thev  did  or  not. 

Senator  Stone.  Oh,  you  can  not  recall  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  I  can  not  recall. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  they  for  the  parcels  post  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  Yes ;  they  did. 

Senator  Stone.  They  did  f 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  Yes. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  they  for  any  other  matters  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  Good  roads. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  they  in  opposition  to  the  merchant  marine? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  Yes;  they  helped  us  on  that. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  the  grange  declare  against  the  merchant-ma- 
rine bill  of  Senator  Gallinger  ? 

Mr.  Bacheujeb.  It  did. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Very  strongly. 

Senator  Stone.  You  circulated  literature  in  opposition  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  Yes ;  the  grange  did  that. 

Senator  Stone.  Could  you  tell  me  if  Allen  &  Graham  did  this 
for  you  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  Why,  they  helped  us  do  it.  They  did  not  do  it 
for  us.  They  did  it  with  our  assistance.  It  all  went  out  in  the 
name  of  the  National  Grange  on  all  of  these  subjects. 

Senator  Stone.  I  understand  that.     What  did  they  do  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  They  helped  us  prepare  the  literature. 

Senator  Stond.  Did  they  prepare  any  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  Why,  they  might  have  prepared  some  of  it  for  us. 

Senator  Stone.  I  understand  they  did  it  for  you ;  and  I  am  asking 
you  whether  they  prepared  any  of  it.  no  matter  for  whom  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  They  prepared  it,  subject  to  our  revision;  yes, 
they  did,  subject  to  our  revision. 

Senator  Stone.  On  the  parcels  post  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  Yes,  sir ;  on  the  parcels  post. 

Senator  Stone.  And  on  the  election  of  Senators  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  I  think  so ;  I  am  not  positive  about  it. 

Senator  Stone.  These  other  things  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  Yes,  sir ;  these  other  things. 

Senator  Stone.  And  yet  you  never  paid  them  a  cent  for  all  their 
services  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  I  did  not  testify  about  that.  I  said  we  did  not 
pay  for  anything  in  the  denatured-alcohol  matter. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  paid  many  things  for  services  up  to 
date? 

Mr.  Bacheldef.  We  expect  to. 

Senator  Stone.  You  expect  to  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  We  have  agreed  to.  _ 

Senator  Stone.  On  the  reciprocity  bill  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  On  the  reciprocity  bill. 

Senator  Stone.  But  outside  of  and  before  the  reciprocity  bill,  for 
all  these  services,  running  through  several  years,  have  you  ever  paid 
them  a  cent? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  I  said  I  thought  I  would  not  answer  that  question. 
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Senator  Keen.  Let  me  ask  you,  before  you  leave  that  point. 
Were  Allen  &  Graham,  when  attending  your  National  Grange  con- 
vention at  Des  Moines,  introduced  to  the  convention  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  Were  Allen  &  Graham  introduced  to  the  conven- 
tion ?    No,  they  were  not  members ;  they  could  not  get  inside. 

Senator  Keen.  They  were  not  inside? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  No;  they  were  not  present. 

Senator  Keen.  Did  you  report  to  the  National  Grange  the  employ- 
ment of  Allen  &  Graham? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  I  did.  I  have  a  copy  here  of  the  action  of  the 
National  Grange.  Excuse  me,  Senator,  I  will  find  it  directly.  This 
is  at  the  session  held  in  Denver  in  1906 : 

Resolved,  That  a  special  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to  Allen  &  Graham, 
our  chief  counsel  and  advisers,  and  to  George  P.  Hampton  for  the  great  services 
in  aiding  the  grange  in  its  campaigns  on 

Senator  Keen.  "Grange  campaign"  against  what?  What  cam- 
paign was  on  in  1906 — 1905? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  That  had  reference  to  the  industrial-alcohol  cam- 
paign. 

Senator  Keen.  Did  you  continue  to  report  from  year  to  year  the 
employment  of  these  men? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  I  am  not  certain  about  that,  whether  it  was  in  the 
official  proceedings  or  not. 

Senator  Keen.  Did  you  ever  report  to  the  National  Grange  in  a 
convention  the  payment  of  any  sum  of  money  out  of  the  treasury 
of  the  grange  to  Allen  &  Graham? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  I  do  not  think  I  have. 

Senator  Stone.  Governor,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  Allen  &  Graham 
attended  meetings  of  the  National  Grange  and  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittees of  the  National  Grange  and  interested  them  in  legislation? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  It  is  not  a  fact. 

Senator  Stone.  It  is  not  a  fact? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  They  did  not  attend  the  meetings  of  the  commit- 
tees of  the  National  Grange. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  they  make  no  suggestions  to  the  grange  as 
to  legislation — did  they  not  initiate 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  They  did  not. 

Senator  Stone.  Any  suggestions? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  Absolutely  not. 

Senator  Stone.  Then  were  they  invited  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  National  Grange  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  It  was  their  privilege,  if  they  wanted  to  be  in  the 
city  where  the  grange  meetings  were  held,  but  they  were  not  present 
and  they  could  not  attend. 

Senator  Keen.  When  Allen  &  Graham  went  from  New  York  to 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in  1909,  did  they  pay  their  own  expenses  or  were 
their  expenses  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  grange? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  They  paid  their  own  expenses,  I  suppose. 

Senator  Keen.  Were  they  both  there? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  No  ;  Mr.  Graham  was  not  there ;  Mr.  Allen  was 
there. 

Senator  Keen.  Were  they  in  the  habit  of  paying  their  own  ex- 
penses when  they  attended  these  meetings  of  the  grange  in  various 
parts  of  the  country? 
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Mr.  Bacheldee.  They  were. 

Senator  Gallinger.  I  suppose  that  you,  in  common  with  a  great 
many  other  gentlemen,  believed  that  the  denatured-alcohol  propo- 
sition would  work  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  farming  commu- 
nities, did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Gaixingee.  I  did;  I  remember  I  defended  it  in  the  Senate. 
It  did  not  work  out. 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  The  National  Grange  was  unanimous. 

Senator  Gallingee.  It  did  not  work  out  as  it  was  expected,  but 
you  honestly  believed  it  would;  that  it  would  be  of  great  public 
benefit? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  Certainly. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  know  why  it  is  a  success  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  why  it  is  not  a  success  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  No;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Sjioot.  You  ha-se  not  gone  into  that  question? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  No.  I  have  an  idea  in  a  general  way  that  it  is 
because  of  the  lower  price  of  the  product  from  which  it  is  made. 

Senator  Bailey.  Governor,  is  it  not  true  that  practically  the  whole 
of  the  J'inance  Committee,  without  regard  to  party  differences,  were 
in  favor  of  that  bill? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  not  confine  it  to  the  committee;  the  whole 
Senate. 

Senator  Bailey.  And  also  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House.  My  recollection  is  that  it  passed  the  Senate  with  practical 
unanimity.  I  want  to  say  that  many  of  us  believed  that  the  best 
effect  of  it  was  that  if  the  products  against  which  it  might  compete 
were  to  grow  too  high,  then  we  would  have  protected  ourselves 
against  an  undue  elevation  of  those  prices  by  resorting  to  the  privi- 
leges of  that  bill.  I  think  that  the  hearings  plainly  indicated  that  it 
was  more  important  as  against  an  undue  increase  of  price  than  it  was 
for  its  immediate  result. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  also  true  that  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Eevenue  recommended  it  most  strongly,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  also  true  that  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Kevenue  recommended  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  the  strongest  terms  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  I  understand  he  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Is  it  not  true,  Governor,  that  it  is  rather  early 
to  condemn  it;  that  it  has  not  as  yet  been  developed  to  a  sufficient 
extent  to  say  whether  it  will  be  a  failure  or  a  success  ? 

Mr.  Bacpieldee.  I  presume  that  is  true. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Is  it  not  true  that,  since  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
the  plants  have  not  as  yet  had  a  fair  trial  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
can  make  a  success  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  I  understand  that  is  true. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  they  have  developed  the 
manufacture  of  it  to  the  extent  that  they  are  now  in  this  country 
making  it  in  a  solid  form  which  is  more  economical  both  as  to  pro- 
duction and  to  use  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Heybuex.  And  that  they  are  now  developing,  or  have 
developed,  the  possibility  of  niaking  it  from  sawdust  and  many 
other  substances? 

Mr.  Baciieldee.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bailet.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  who  advocates  the  re- 
peal of  that  measure? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  No;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Williams.  How  did  we  come  to  get  involved  into  the 
merits  of  the  denatured  alcohol? 

Senator  McCumbee.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  on  the 
merits  of  the  question  at  issue.  Are  there  any  other  agricultural 
societies  in  the  United  States  than  these  grange  societies? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumbee.  Is  that  true  in  Indiana? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  I  think  it  is  true  there — I  think  so. 

Senator  McCumbee.  '\'\'Tiat  other  important  agricultural  societies 
are  there  in  the  United  States  other  than  the  grange? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  There  is  the  Farmers'  Union,  which  is  quite  an 
important  society,  more  particularly  in  the  South,  and  there  is  the 
Society  of  Equity,  which  I  do  not  know  much  about.  I  think  that 
exists  in  some  sections  of  the  ^Vest. 

Senator  jMcCumbee.  There  are  two  societies  of  equity — one,  the 
American  Society  of  Equity,  and  the  other  the  Farmers'  Society  of 
Equity.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  American  Society  of  Equity  have 
headquarters  at  Indianapolis? 

Senator  Keen.  Two  of  them. 

Senator  McCumbee.  Yes ;  both  societies ;  that  while  it  may  be  there 
are  a  less  number  who  are  members  of  the  grange,  other  agricultural 
societies  have  a  greater  number? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  I  presume  that  is  true. 

Senator  McCumbee.  In  my  State,  I  think,  there  are  eight  or  ten 
thousand  members  of  the  American  Society  of  Equity.  There  is  still 
another  society  in  Michigan,  is  there  not 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumbee.  That  takes  the  place  of  the  grange  society? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  Very  true. 

Senator  Stone.  They  are  not  under  your  jurisdiction  ? 

Senator  McCujmbee.  The  reason  I  asked  this,  Senator  Stone,  is 
that  while  the  grange  societies  may  have  diminished  in  numbers,  the 
cause  in  many  of  the  States  is  that  the  same  parties  have  joined  some 
other  agricultural  society. 

Senator  Stone.  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  those  societies.  They 
are  not  involved  in  my  questions. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Do  j^ou  know.  Governor,  whether  or  not  the 
Society  of  Equity  has  indorsed  or  opposed  the  Canadian  reciprocity 
agreement  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  or  not. 

Senator  Heybuen.  I  have  been  getting  manj-  circulars  and  letters 
from  a  society  of  that  name,  opposing  Canadian  reciprocity. 

Senator  McCumbee.  I  can  answer  the  Senator,  that  in  every  State 
in  which  it  is  organized  it  has  opposed  it. 

Senator  Williams.  One  of  its  representatives  was  here  and  made 
a  long  speech  before  the  committee. 
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Senator  Gallingee.  And  we  did  not  question  theii  right  to  do  it, 
either. 

Senator  McClt^xber.  Another  question.  You  declined  to  answer 
some  questions  as  to  what  fees  you  had  paid  for  services.  Did  you 
consider  the  question  of  what  fees  you  may  have  paid  for  services  not 
to  have  any  bearing  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  Bacheldek.  That  is  the  reason  I  did  not  answer  them. 

Senator  McCtjmber.  You  did  not  desire  to  go  into  private  affairs 
that  had  no  connection  with  this? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  That  is  just  it. 

Senator  Stone.  The  question  I  asked  was  whether  he  had  paid 
anything,  even  a  penny,  and  he  declined  to  answer. 

Senator  McCtjmbee.  Would  you  have  answered  if  your  answer 
would  have  elucidated  this  question  in  any  manner  ? 

Senator  Keen.  That  would  be  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Senator  ^IcCttimbee.  It  is  a  matter  of  opinion  for  him  to  exercise. 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  I  stated  plainly  and  emphatically  that  Messrs. 
Graham  &  Allen  were  in  our  employ  and  were  detailed  for  work  on 
this  account. 

Senator  Hetbxjen.  In  the  statement  that  has  been  called  for  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  and  which  j'ou  have  promised  to  furnish, 
I  understand  you  are  to  include  both  the  paid-up  members  and  those 
who  are  still  members  in  the  grange  without  having  paid  up? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  I  can  give  the  statement  in  regard  to  the  latter  by 
States.  I  can  give  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  paid-up  members  by 
States,  but  it  would  require  a  great  deal  of  investigation  to  get  the 
figures  on  the  other  matter.  We  have  about  1,500,000  people  who 
have  joined  the  grange. 

Senator  Hetbtjrn.  In  what  time? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  In  the  last  42  years. 

Senator  Bailey.  When  you  had  1,500,000  members  there  was  not 
anybody  in  the  House  or  Senate  that  had  much  to  say  against  the 
grange  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  That  was  before  I  was  very  active  in  the  grange. 
We  have  had  about  1,500,000  members.  How  many  of  them  are  car- 
ried on  the  rolls  of  the  subordinate  granges  I  can  not  state,  and  I  do 
not  know  of  any  way  I  can  find  out. 

Senator  Spigot.  Your  estimate  is  a  million? 

ilr.  Bacheldee.  Our  membership  is  a  million. 

Senator  Heybtjen.  Do  you  mean  that  in  your  judgment  you  have 
a  million  paid  up  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Wn.LL4.MS.  Since  they  have  been  organized? 

Mr.  Bacheldee.  We  do  not  have  a  million  that  pay  up  m  any 
particular  year.  I  have  agreed  to  furnish  the  committee  with  the 
paid-up  membership  for  the  past  year. 

Senator  Gallingee.  I  submit  that  it  is  not  gomg  to  illumine  this 
subject  in  any  way  to  interrogate  the  governor  as  to  the  membership 
of  the  association.  It  is  a  bona  fide  organization,  ithas  members,  and 
the  governor  represents  them  to  protest  against  this  bill,  as  he  has  a 
right  to  do. 

Senator  Stone.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Messrs.  Allen  and  Graham  are  present. 

Senator  Stone.  I  would  like  to  interrogate  Mr.  Graham  if  he  is 
present. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  WHIDDEN  GEAHAM,  OF  GRAHAM  &  ALLEN, 
11  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  wish  at  the  outset  to  disclaim  any  discourtesy  to- 
ward the  committee  in  failing  to  appear  here  before.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  told  Mr.  Hull  we  would  come  here  at  any  time,  and  as  soon  as 
we  were  notified  we  appeared.  Through  some  confusion  or  misun- 
derstanding, we  were  not  notified.  As  soon  as  we  were  notified  we 
came.    We  are  here  and  will  answer  any  questions. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  understands,  Mr.  Graham,  that 
there  was  a  misunderstanding  on  that  point. 

Senator  Stone.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  Graham.  Whidden  Graham. 

Senator  Stone.  A  member  of  the  firm  of  Allen  &  Graham? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  am. 

Senator  Stone.  Where  are  your  offices  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  11  William  Street,  New  York  City. 

Senator  Stone.  Where  is  William  Street;  what  part  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Graham.  It  is  quite  close  to  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
which  has  petitioned  for  reciprocity. 

Senator  Stone.  How  near  is  it  to  Wall  Street? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  should  say  about  100  feet. 

Senator  Stone.  How  long  haxe  you  been  there? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  have  been  in  business  there  for  11  years.  I  was 
employed  2  years  before  that  on  the  same  street  by  the  New  York 
Reform  Club,  as  a  writer  on  tariff-reform  subjects.  I  have  been 
for  20  years  a  writer  on  economic  and  financial  questions.  I  was 
employed  by  the  National  Democratic  Committee  in  1892  to  write 
democratic  literature;  I  was  employed  by  the  sound-currency  com- 
mittee, of  the  New  York  Reform  Club  for  2  years  as  a  writer  on 
sound  currency.  I  only  bring  that  in  as  a  personal  explanation 
that  I  am  an  experienced  writer  on  economics,  currency,  and  the 
tariff.  I  was  employed  for  2  years  by  the  New  York  Tax  Reform 
Association  as  a  writer  on  local  and  personal  taxation.  I  have  been 
devoted  to  that  work  for  20  years.  The  first  article  I  ever  had  pub- 
lished was  on  the  advantages  of  commercial  union  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States.     That  was  21  years  ago.     [Laughter.] 

Senator  Stone.  You  are  a  single  taxer? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  am. 

Senator  Stone.  And  free  trader? 

ilr.  Graham.  I  am.  I  was  proud  to  be  able  to  aid  in  nominating 
the  son  of  the  great  single  taxer  for  Representative  in  Congress.  I 
helped  in  having  him  nominated. 

While  I  am  a  free  trader,  under  present  conditions  I  believe  that 
so  long  as  we  have  a  tariff  it  should  be  revenue  tariff.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  theory  of  free  raw  materials. 

Senator  Stone.  Among  other  things,  are  you  a  lawyer  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  am  not,  have  never  pretended  to  be,  and  have  never 
held  myself  out  to  be.  We  were  employed  as  writers  on  legislative 
matters.  It  was  simply  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hull, 
who  thought  we  were  employed  on  legal  mtvtters,  as  counsel,  in  the 
preparation  of  papers. 

Senator  Stone.  What  do  you  mean,  exactly,  when  you  say  you  are 
employed  on  legislative  matters;  to  do  what? 
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Mr.  Graham.  The  preparation  of  arguments  why  legislation  should 
be  passed  or  defeated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ship-snbsidy  bill,  the  oleo- 
margarine laws,  and  the  direct  election  of  Senators.  These  farmers— 
and  I  say  it  with  all  deference— are  not  skilled  in  the  preparation 
of  papers  of  this  land.  Those  farmers  who  came  down  here  and 
assisted  me,  they  know  the  facts,  but  they  are  a  little  afraid  some- 
times to  attempt  to  put  them  in  their  proper  form.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  with  regard  to  competition  with  Canada  in  butter,  cheese,  or 
any  other  farm  product,  these  farmers  knew  a  great  deal  more  than 
I  did.  These  men  came  here  before  this  committee  and  they  told 
tlieir  story.  If  anybody  got  the  idea  that  theirs  were  "  accelerated  "' 
speeches,  then  they  have  another  guess  coming. 

Senator  Stone.  Let  us  try  to  confine  the  answers  to  the  questions. 

Mr.  Graham.  Very  well;  perhaps  that  would  be  better  for  your 
side. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  Mr.  Allen  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  Graham.  He  is  not,  has  never  pretended  to  be,  and  has  never 
held  himself  out  to  be. 

Senator  Stone.  In  addition  to  writing  articles  to  promote  or 
develop  legislation,  you  often  give  publicity  to  the  propaganda? 

Mr.  Graham.  We  do  not,  except  very  incidentally.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  in  certain  cases  the  only  publicity  was  through  the  letters 
and  petitions  sent  out,  because  the  newspapers  have  been  inspired 
by  the  Associated  Press  or  the  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association, 
and  I  will  furnish  proof  of  that,  not  to  give  any  space  to  the  side 
of  antireciprocity,  and  to  pull  for  reciprocity  strong.  That  proof 
will  be  filed  with  the  committee.    We  jDrepare  arguments  and  briefs. 

Senator  Stone.  Let  me  understand  you.  You  prepared  some 
papers  and  sent  them  to  newspapers,  and  they  would  not  print  them  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  They  would  not.  They  knew  on  which  side  their 
bread  was  buttered. 

Senator  Stone.  You  were  endeavorifng  to  give  publicity  to  the 
thing  you  were  advocating  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes ;  in  that  sense. 

Senator  Stone.  And  the  only  way  you  could  do  it  was  through  the 
mail  ? 

Mr.  Ghaha3i.  Through  the  mail ;  yes.  Let  me  explain  right  there, 
Senator.  We  sent  out  8,000  copies  of  the  President's  message  urging 
the  enactment  of  this  reciprocity  agreement.  Except  by  reading  the 
text  of  that  bill,  there  was  no  way  the  farmers  could  know  what  the 
bill  meant.  The  farmers  would  think,  "  we  are  going  to  have  all 
our  manufactures  coming  in  free  from  Canada " 

Senator  Stone.  "When  you  say  "  we  sent  out,"  whom  do_  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Allen  &' Graham  did  not  send  out  one  single  letter. 
We  wrote  nothing  and  printed  nothing.  All  we  did  was  as  em- 
ployees of  the  National  Grange. 

Senator  Stone.  When  you  say  "  we,"  yon  speak  of  yourselves  and 
the  National  Grange  as  the  same  thing  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Not  at  all ;  we  speak  of  ourselves  as  employees.  You 
might  just  as  well  have  invited  Gov.  Bachelder's  stenographer  or  the 
nrinter  who  printed  the  letters  or  the  man  who  took  them  to  the  post 
office  to  mail. 

Senator  Stone.  I  will  ask  you  if  in  your  clientele  you  have  had  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  ? 
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Mr.  Graham.  We  have  not. 

Senator  Stone.  Never? 

Mr.  Graham.  Never,  in  any  capacity.  In  this  connection  my 
partner  was  formerly  engaged  years  ago  in  the  business  of  customs- 
drawback  broker,  which  means  the  collection  of  drawbacks.  He 
was  formerly  engaged  in  the  customs-drawback  business,  collecting 
drawbacks  on  tin  plates  imported,  and  represented  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  in  the  collection  of  drawbacks. 

Senator  Stone.  Your  partner  represented  them? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  You  represent  the  American  Cotton  Oil  Co.? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  do  not.     My  partner  did  long  ago. 

Senator  Gallinger.  In  the  matter  of  drawbacks? 

Mr.  Graham.  In  the  matter  of  drawbacks;  not  in  connection  with 
any  legislation  or  any  legislative  or  publicity  matters. 

Senator  Heybtjrn.  As  their  sole  representative? 

Mr.  Graham.  In  that  matter?  No;  there  were  other  brokers  at- 
tending to  those  things. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  or  your  firm  ever  give  any  legal  advice? 

Mr.  Graham.  Never. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  give  any  kind  of  advice? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes;  I  have  given  advice  to  all  sorts  of  people. 
People  come  to  me  with  their  troubles  all  the  time,  and  I  advise 
them. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  give  Mr.  Bachelder  or  Mr.  Jones  any 
advice  ? 

Mr.  Grahasi.  We  did.  I  advised  them  on  the  ship-subsidy  matter, 
because  it  was  a  matter  that  I  happened  to  be  familiar  with  on 
account  of  my  work  for  the  New  York  Reform  Club.  The  work 
we  did  was  the  drafting  of  a  paper.  The  National  Grange  worked 
against  the  ship  subsidy,  and  we  simply  drafted  that  paper.  In 
connection  with  the  parcels-post  matter,  we  prepared  a  memorandum 
setting  forth  the  advantages  of  the  parcels  post,  and  sent  to  Mr. 
Bachelder  and  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Atkeson  a  carbon  copy,  which  was 
revised  and  sent  out  to  the  local  granges. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  come  to  Washington  on  business  con- 
nected with  the  parcels  post? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  did  not. 

Senator  Stone.  Or  Mr.  Allen? 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Allen  did  not. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  either  of  you  come  to  Washington  on  any 
matter  connected  with  the  oleomargarine  bill? 

Mr.  Graham.  No.  I  was  in  Washington  at  the  national  conven- 
tion one  year.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  seems  to  understand  that 
we  were  traveling  around  the  country  attending  these  National 
.Grange  conventions.  We  did  not.  The  only  work  we  did  there  Avas 
in  the  preparation  of  the  resolution  indorsing  direct  election  of 
Senators,  the  parcels  post,  the  oleomargarine  bill,  and  things  of  that 
kind. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  come  to  Washington  or  did  Mr.  Allen 
come  to  Washington  about  the  good-roads  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  We  never  came  to  Washington  to  see  any  officers  oi 
the  Government  or  the  departments.  We  came  down  to  Washington 
at  the  time  of  the  annual  convention  to  meet  them  and  see  if  they 
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would  adopt  that  resolution.  Gov.  Bachelder  was  invited  to  a  con- 
ference in  New  York  of  carriage  builders,  bicycle  organizations, 
and  letter  carriers,  and  others  to  arrange  for  getting  further  assist- 
ance for  public  roads.  They  asked  us  to  assist  them  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  resolution. 

Senator  Stone.  You  say  you  came  down  to  a  convention  ?  What 
convention  was  that  ? 

]Mr.  Geaha^c.  The  National  Grange. 

Senator  STo^'E.  At  Washington? 

Mr.  Graham.  At  Washington. 

Senator  Stone.  And  they  are  people  you  referred  to  in  this  answer 
you  have  just  made  ? 

ilr.  Graham.  They  are  the  what  people? 

Senator  Stone.  You  stated  you  had  conversed  with  certain  people, 
and  you  stated  what  was  said. 

Mr.  Graham.  It  was  the  executive  committee. 

Senator  Stone.  Of  the  grange? 

Mr.  Graham.  Of  the  grange. 

Senator  Stone.  Were  you  paid  anything  for  the  good-roads  service 
yon  rendered? 

Mr.  Graham.  By  whom  ? 

Senator  Stone.  Anybody. 

^Ir.  Graham.  Yes.  I  was  asked  to  come  to  Washington,  and  I  did 
come. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  either  of  you  Come  to  Washington  when  that 
denatured-alcohol  bill  was  pending? 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Allen  came ;  I  did  not.  In  connection  with  the 
rebate  on  domestic  alcohol,  a  different  subject,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  I  appeared  before  that  committee.  That  was  the 
only  time  that  I  went  before  the  committee. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  receive  any  compensation  for  your  serv- 
ices in  connection  with  the  denatured  alcohol  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Grahaji.  We  certainly  did.  Let  me  explain  there  what  Gov. 
Bachelder  did  not.  We  received  that  compensation  from  a  com- 
mittee of  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  using  alcohol.  There  was  a 
committee  formed  and  they  employed  us,  and  paid  us  to  write  these 
articles,  just  as  the  Democratic  national  committee  paid  me  to  write 
articles  on  tariff  and  currency  questions. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  the  grange  pay  you  anything  for  it? 

Mr.  Graham.  Absolutely  not  a  cent. 

Senator  Stone.  You  were  carrying  the  work  on  in  the  name  of 
the  grange  ? 

Mr.  Grahajm.  We  were  not.  We  were  carrying  it  on  in  the  name 
of  the  committee  of  manufacturers.  The  grange  was  merely  giving 
assistance. 

Senator  Stone.  That  is  your  statement  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  a  fact;  I  think  I  know  who  the  Senator's 
informant  is.  I  think  it  is  a  former  employee.  That  information 
sounds  suspiciously  like  him. 
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Senator  Stone.  If  he  has  any  information  I  would  be  glad  to 
get  it. 

Mr.  (iuAHAjr.  Yon  can  <iet  it.  He  would  be  glad  to  testify  on 
that.  [Laughter.]  Gentlemen,  I  apologize  to  you,  and  to  the 
Senator  also.  I  did  not  intend  to  bring  in  the  question  of  a  former 
employee. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  receive  any  compensation  for  your  services 
in  the  oleomargarine  legislation? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  did  not.  It  was  simply  a  matter  of  writing  one 
letter.  Mr.  Bachelder  said  he  was  coming  down  to  Washington  to 
appear,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  draft  a  letter  for  him  to  send  out 
to  the  members  of  the  grange.     I  did  that. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  receive  compensation  for  your  services  in 
the  good-roads  campaign? 

Mr.  Graham.  We  did. 

Senator  Stone.  From  whom? 

Mr.  Graham.  From  manufacturei's  of  automobiles  and  carriages 
and  other  people  interested  in  good  roads. 

Senator  Stone.  You  carried  on  that  campaign  in  the  name  of  the 
grange  ? 

Mr.  GEAHAjr.  We  did  not,  entirely.  It  was  carried  on  in  the  name 
of  ditferent  organizations — various  interests.  They  sent  out  lit- 
erature. 

Senator  Stone.  Gov.  Bacheldei'  was  mistaken,  then,  in  what  he 
said  about  it  i 

Mr.  Geahaji.  He  did  not  say  it  was  the  National  Grange  en- 
tirely. I  may  explain  that  for  the  information  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri.  This  question  of  the  National  Government  assisting' in 
the  construction  of  the  public  roads  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
National  Grange  for  10  years.  They  were  instrumental  in  having 
that  commission  appointed.  They  knew  of  our  work  in  connection 
with  the  denatured-alcohol  law,  and  they  came  to  us  and  asked  if 
we  would  help  them  in  carrying  this  on.  Just  here  I  want  to  explain, 
in  reply  to  the  inquiry  made  of  Gov.  Bachelder,  as  to  why  the  mem- 
bership in  some  of  the  Western  States  has  fallen  off.  It  has  been  be- 
cause the  grange  was  rent  in  pieces  over  the  free-silver  question. 
When  the  grange  goes  into  politics  it  always  goes  to  pieces.  The  ques- 
tion had  no  direct  bearing  upon  the  question  of  how  the  American 
people  are  going  to  be  benefited  by  this  legislation. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  brought  with  you  lists  of  all  the  papers 
which  you  prepared  or  your  firm  prepared  ? 

Mr.  Geahaji.  I  have.  They  are  exactly  the  same  papers  as  those 
produced  here  by  Gov.  Bachelder. 

Senator  Stone.  Will  you  please  hand  to  the  stenographer  the 
papers  that  you  prepared?     You  say  you  did  not  circulate  any? 

Mr.  Graham.  We  did  not  circulate  one. 

Senator  Stone.  Hand  him  those  you  prepared. 

Mr.  Graham.  They  are  exact  duplicates  of  those  of  Gov. 
Bachelder. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  prepare  those  which  Gov.  Bachelder 
handed  in? 

Mr.  Graham.  We  assisted  in  their  preparation.  One  is  a  report 
of  an  interview  with  Representative  Campbell.     The  second  is  a 
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statement  by  Aaron  Jones  before  the  c'ommittee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  prepare  the  statement  that  Aaron  Jones 
made  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Gkaham.  Mr.  Jones  and  I  were  at  the  Manhattan  Hotel, 
along  with  jMr.  Atkcson,  Gov.  Bachelder,  Mr.  Godfrey,  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Eeane,  of  ^lissouri,  and  Mr.  jNlessick,  of  Delaware.  We 
talked  over  this  matter  and  drafted  a  resolution  to  be  adopted  by 
the  grange.  "We  drafted  the  resolutions  and  took  them  upstairs. 
They  said,  "That  will  not  do;  that  is  not  right;  you  want  to  make 
it  stronger.  Put  it  right  up  to  them  good  and  strong."  They  talked 
it  OA-er  that  way  and  we  gradually  evolved  these  resolutions. 

Senator  Stoxe.  Then  you  either  drafted  or  aided  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  papers  ? 

Mr.  Grahaji.  Practically  all  these. 

Senator  Stone.  You  prepared  most  of  them  did  you  not  % 

Mr.  Graham.  I  should  say  that  we  personally  assisted  in  prepar- 
ing most  of  them.  For  instance,  there  is  one,  an  interview  with 
Eepresentative  Campbell,  from  the  Evening  Star,  of  Washington. 
A  great  many  are  simply  reprints. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  prepare  that  interview  with  Representa- 
tive Campbell  \ 

Mr.  Graham.  I  have  never  seen  the  gentleman.  I  believe  he  comes 
from  Kansas,  and  therefore  is  opposed  to  reciprocity.  No;  I  never 
saw  the  interview  until  it  was  published. 

Senator  Kern.  How  does  that  get  into  the  list  of  papers,  then? 

ilr.  Graham.  We  reprinted  it;  it  is  a  part  of  the  literature  sent 
out. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  yoti  prepare  or  aid  to  in  the  preparation  of 
any  letters  to  be  sent  out,  other  than  what  are  embodied  in  this  list 
here? 

Mr.  Graham.  Absolutely  not.    Copies  of  all  are  there. 

Senator  Stone.  Every  letter  that  j'ou  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
preparation  of  is  in  that  list  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Xo;  there  were  letters  sent  to  Mr.  Jones  or  Gov. 
Bachelder  in  reply  to  letters  to  or  from  them  asking  for  literature. 
We  woidd  say,  "  Your  letter  has  been  received;  we  have  attended  to 
this  matter."  Understand  me  clearly.  Senator.  Aside  from  that  we 
have  not  written  a  line,  have  not  sent  out  a  line,  have  not  sent  out 
a  single  letter.  I  have  written  no  Senator  or  Representative.  The 
only  exception  was  a  letter  to  Representative  George,  who  wrote 
asking  my  opinion  as  to  whether  it  was  wise  for  the  Democrats  to 
pass  reciprocity  before  the  farmers'  free-list  bill.  I  told  him  that 
I  believed  that  no  organization  could  prosper  that  would  enact  a 
law  to  do  an  injustice  for  jiolitical  advantage. 

Senator  St(^xe.  At  the  time  when  you  gave  that  advice  you  were 
then  retaini'd  by  Mr.  Bachelder  and  ^tr.  Jones  on  fee? 

Mr.  Graha.m.  I  do  not  remember  the  time. 

Senator  Stone.  And  yon  advised  Mr.  George  in  accordance  with 
your  employment?  At  the  time  when  you  gave  that  advice  you  were 
under  the  employment  and  you  had  been  retained  by  Mr.  Bachelder 
and  Mr.  Jones  on  a  fee,  or  a  promised  fee  ? 

Mr.  Grahaji.  I  do  not  remember  exactly  the  time. 
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Senator  Stone.  As  you  were  advising  Mr.  George  in  accordance 
with  your  employment  ? 

Mr.  Geaham.  That  is  an  intimation  from  the  honorable  Senator 
that  my  opinions  are  for  sale.  I  deny  that.  I  have  never  written  a 
line  against  free  trade.  I  have  never  written  a  line  in  favor  of  any 
policy  that  I  do  not  believe  in,  and  1  left  the  Democratic  Party  in 
1896  because  I  did  not  believe  in  the  glorious  doctrine  of  16  to  1 
which  many  gentlemen  were  shouting  for.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  gen- 
tlemen, and  to  save  your  time,  this  is  all  a  mare's  nest  instigated  by 
the  New  York  Herald,  and  we  are  brought  down  here  to  furnish 
some  news  items  on  which  garbled  reports  are  sent  out  to  the  papers 
misrepresenting  the  position  of  the  grange. 

Senator  Williams.  Mr.  George  wrote  you  as  a  friend,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Geaham.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  He  asked  you  for  your  opinion  as  a  friend? 

Mr.  Geaham.  As  a  friend. 

Senator  Williams.  And  you  gave  it,  or  purported  to  give  it? 

Mr.  Geahaji.  I  gave  him  my  sincere  belief. 

Senator  Williajis.  You  gave  it  as  a  friend.  At  the  time  you  gave 
it  you  were  in  receipt,  or  in  promise  of  a  receipt,  of  a  fee? 

Mr.  Geaham.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Upon  the  lines  along  which  you  gave  the 
advice  ? 

Mr.  Geaham.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williajis.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know. 

Senator  Keen.  And  now  you  come  before  this  committee  and  dis- 
close the  private  correspondence  of  Henry  George? 

Mr.  Geaha^i.  It  is  not  the  private  correspondence  of  Henry  George. 
It  is  my  correspondence  with  him ;  and  I  should  think  the  honorable 
Senator,  as  an  attorney,  should  be  able  to  distinguish  between  those 
things — between  the  correspondence  he  wrote  me  and  the  correspond- 
ence I  wrote  him.  I  mentioned  that  because  I  wanted  to  be  exact. 
I  am  not  a  lobbyist.     I  wrote  to  him  as  a  friend. 

Senator  Keen.  You  wrote  to  him  as  a  friend  ? 

Mr.  Geaham.  He  wrote  me  as  a  friend  and  I  wrote  him  as  a 
friend,  and  in  stating  what  I  wrote  him  back  I  am  not  disclosing 
private  correspondence,  which  would  be  dishonorable. 

Senator  Williams.  You  say  you  are  not  a  lobbyist? 

Mr.  Geaham.  I  am  not. 

Senator  Williams.  And  yet  you  received  fees  to  promote  the  enact- 
ment or  the  defeat  of  legislation? 

Mr.  Graham.  To  write  articles  about  them.  Is  the  newspaper  man 
a  lobbyist  who  is  paid  a  salary  of  $40  or  $50  a  week  to  write  edi- 
torials ? 

Senator  Williams.  T  do  not  want  to  go  into  that  dissertation  with 
you.    I  am  simply  asking  you  a  question. 

Mr.  Graham.  And  I  answer,  I  am  not. 

Senator  Williams.  But  you  did  receive  fees? 

Mr.  Geaham.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  TTpon  an  agreement  to  promote  the  enactment 
of  or  to  promote  the  defeat  of  legislation? 

Mr.  Graham.  We  do  not. 

Senator  Willia:ms.  And  you  are  not  attorneys? 
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Mr.  Graham.  Xo.  We  do  not  receive  fees  for  that  purpose.  I  am 
paid  for  writing  articles.  I  was  not  a  lobbyist  when  I  wrote  for  the 
national  Democratic  committee,  and  was  paid  a  salary  to  do  it. 

Senator  Wiluajis.  But  you  did  receive  fees? 

Mr.  Graham.  Payment  for  writing  articles. 

Senator  Williams.  For  writing  articles,  preparing  briefs,  and  pre- 
paring material  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  enactment,  or  secur- 
ing the  defeat  of  legislation,  and  you  did  not  receive  those  fees  as  a 
legal  adviser,  because  you  are  not  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Grahaji.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and  I  have  never  pretended  to  be. 
The  editor  of  a  newspaper  who  is  paid  $50  a  week  to  write  editorials 
in  a  paper  on  which  he  is  employed  may  influence  legislation,  but  he 
is  not  a  lobbyist  for  that  reason. 

Senator  Gallinger.  It  was  suggested  by  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee that  when  you  wrote  to  Mr.  George  you  were  promised  compensa- 
tion for  your  opposition  to  this  so-called  reciprocity  agreement.  Did 
your  opposition  to  the  agreement  commence  at  the  time  you  were 
promised  compensation,  or  had  you  views  before  that  time  on  the 
subject  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Absolutely  before  the  thing  was  issued,  before  any- 
thing was  made  public  as  to  the  details,  I  opposed  it  because  I  knew 
something  of  the  inside  history  of  the  scheme  that  was  worked  out 
by  it.  A  certain  gentleman  is  paid  a  large  salary  to  get  through 
Congress  the  bill  putting  paper  on  the  free  list,  and  I  knew  what 
was  behind  this  Canadian  reciprocity.  I  am  a  Canadian,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. My  brother  is  in  the  lumber  business  in  Canada,  and  I  have 
friends  and  relatives  in  business  there,  and  if  I  thought  the  reci- 
procity agreement  would  be  beneficial  I  would  favor  it. 

Senator  Stone.  We  do  not  care  about  that. 

Senator  Clark.  You  stated  in  answer  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri that  you  received  a  fee  for  advocating  or  opposing  legislation 
by  the  articles  which  you  wrote. 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clark.  Is  that  fee  contingent  upon  the  success  or  the 
failure  of  the  legislation? 

Mr.  Graham.  No,  sir;. not  at  all — not  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

Senator  Stone.  When  is  it  to  be  paid? 

Mr.  Graham.  When  the  work  is  wound  up.  We  can  not  tell  how 
long  it  will  last.  We  thought  it  would  only  last  a  month,  that  every- 
thing was  greased,  and  it  was  going  to  be  slipped  through  the  House 
and  Senate  and  everything  was  to  be  all  right,  but  there  were  a  few 
farmers  who  woke  up  to  the  situation. 

Senator  Stone.  And  you  helped  wake  them  up? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  did,  and  I  also  wake  some  other  people  once  in  a 
while. 

Senator  Stone.  That  is  what  you  are  paid  to  do? 

Mr.  Graham.  Exactly,  and  I  did  it  well. 

Senator  Stone.  How  were  you  paid  by  the  manufacturers  of  auto- 
mobiles ? 

Mr.  Graham.  They  contributed  to  a  general  fund,  as  do  the  car- 
riage builders,  manufacturers  of  road-making  material,  and  all  sorts 
of  people  interested  in  good  roads— automobilists  and  individuals. 

Senator  Stone.  How  much  did  they  contribute? 
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INIr.  Geaiiam.  1  do  not  care  to  go  into  the  private  details  of  this 
matter,  and  unless  the  chairman  insists  I  shall  not  do  so.  I  do  not 
think  it  has  any  Ix'iiring  on  reciprocity.     . 

Senator  Stonk.  Do  they  contribute  to  pay  the  expenses,  such  as 
postage,  printing,  etc.,  as  well  as  to  pay  your  fee? 

^Ir.  Graii.\j!.  They  did. 

Senator  Stone.   Do  you  handle  the  funds ^ 

^Ir.  Graha:\i.  I  appeal  to  you,  ^Ir.  Cliairman.  whether  or  not  I 
have  to  go  into  the  details  of  these  matters  with  which  I  have  been 
connected — the  financial  details. 

Senator  Stoxe.  I  have  not  asked  you  for  the  financial  details.  I 
asked  you  whether  you  handled  the  funds. 

ilr.  Grahaj[.  Whether  we  handle  the  funds?  I  do  not.  They  are 
handled  by  the  treasurer  in  Detroit. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  have  any  control  over  that  fund  or  any 
part  of  it. 

^Ir.  Grahaji.  Not  at  all.    It  was  paid  to  us. 

Senator  Stone.  "Was  any  part  of  it  paid  out  on  your  order? 

ilr.  Geaha:\[.  Xo;  it  was  paid  to  us.  There  was  a  central  good 
roads  committee  composed  of  several  gentlemen  of  Detroit — ^the 
Packard  and  other  manufacturers  and  manufacturers  of  accessories — 
and  the  money  was  put  in  by  various  people  who  thought  they  were 
interested,  and  they  paid 

Senator  Stone.  So  you  represent  the  packers? 

JSlr.  (tkaha:\[.  The  Packard  Manufacturing  Co. ;  not  packers. 

Senator  Stone.  While  we  are  talking  about  the  people  you  repre- 
sent I  will  ask  you  if  you  ever  represented  the  Distillers'  Security  Co.? 

Mr.  Geahaji.  A\'e  do  not,  Senator  Stone,  never.  The  contributions 
Avere  made  to  the  committee  of  manufacturers  by  the  distillers.  They 
contributed  a  large  amount  to  get  the  denatm-ed-alcohol  law  passed, 
and  they  stated  that  they  have  contributed  because  of  the  increase  in 
their  business.  They  contrilnited  in  their  proportion;  also  the  hat 
manufacturers  of  Danbury  and  the  furniture  manufacturers  of  Grand 
Eapids.    They  wanted  this  legislation. 

Senator  Stone.  Then  the  Distillers'  Security  Co.,  or  those  who  be- 
longed to  it,  did  contribute? 

Mr.  GrahaiM.  They  contributed  to  the  fund  of  this  committee  of 
manufacturers;  they  did  that. 

Senator  Stone.  How  do  you  know  it  ? 

Mr.  GEAHAsr.  Because  the  committee  of  manufacturers  kept  a  rec- 
ord of  all  that  was  paid. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  see  it? 

Mr.  Graha:m.  I  did  not  see  the  money,  but  I  presume  they  did.  I 
did  not  see  the  checks.  The  Senator  has  asked  me  the  question 
whether  we  were  eni]doyed  by  the  Distillers"  Security  Co.  We  were 
not.  Tlie  Distillers'  Security  Co.  contributed  to  the  fund  that  Ay;is 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  legitimate  expen-^es  of  printm;^' 
and  postage  and  other  expenses.  ^ 

Senator  Stone.  I  am  asking  how  you  know  that  the  DistilK^i'-^ 
Security  Co.,  known  as  the  "Wliisky  Trust,  contributed.  How  do  yon 
know  it? 

Mr.  GnAiiA^r.  Froui  the  counnittee  of  manufacturers.  Mr.  Allen 
was  the  s(>cretary  of  that  committee 

Senator  Stone,  ^'ou  mean  your  partner? 
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Mr.  Geah-OI.  Mr.  Allen  was  secretary  of  the  committee  of  manu- 
facturers which  had  entire  charge  of  the  work  of  securing  the  pas- 
sage of  the  denatured-alcohol  law. 

Senator^ Stone.  Was  Mr.  Allen  a  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Graham.  He  was  not.  He  was  secretary  of  the  committee  of 
manufacturers. 

Senator  Stone.  And  representing  them  in  that  legislation? 

Mr.  Graham.  In  the  same  way  that  he  is  employed  by  the  grange 
now. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  ever  represent  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Graham.  Never,  except  that  Mr.  Allen's  former  firm,  which 
was  engaged  in  the  collection  of  drawbacks,  they  collected 

Senator  Stone.  From  the  International  Harvester  Co.? 

Mr.  Graham.  To  collect  drawbacks.  This  was  10  or  12  vears  ago, 
and  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  have  to  go  into  ancient  history  about 
customhouse  brokers"  fees,  and  anything  of  that  kind.  However,  if 
the  conmiittee  thinlvs  it  is  material,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  waste 
your  time  in  answering  these  questions. 

Senator  Stone.  You  represented  a  good  many  large  enterprises  on 
drawbacks,  and  in  other  ways,  did  j'ou  not  ? 

Mr.  (traham.  My  partner's  firm  did  formerly.  He  is  not  in  that 
business  now  and  has  not  been  for  10  years. 

Senator  Stone.  Large  medicine  houses  like  Lydia  Pinkham  Co.? 

^Ir.  Graham.  We  never  did. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Suppose  he  did  ? 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  we  will  find  out.  Do  you  object  to  stating 
the  fee  that  you  received  for  the  denatured-alcohol  matter? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  decidedly  do.  I  am  not  brotight  here  to  tell  my 
private  business  for  the  last  10  years.  I  do  not  see  what  bearing  it 
has  on  the  question  of  reciprocity. 

Senator  Stone.  If  you  object  I  shall  not  press  the  question. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  do  object  most  decidedly. 

Senator  Stone.  A  pretty  large  fee,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes;  but  I  am  not  inquiring  about  other  large  fees 
that  have  been  paid  to  other  gentlemen.  We  might  have  ifr.  Her- 
man Eidder  or  Mr.  John  Xorris,  who  is  conducting  a  publicity  bureau 
in  favor  of  reciprocity,  and  ask  them  where  the  money  came  from, 
and  where  Mr.  Eidder  got  the  money  he  paid  the  Democratic  na- 
tional committee  in  1008.  IVIr.  Xorris  might  come  here  and  tell  you 
about  his  publicity  bureau,  in  which  he  has  sent  out  a  statement 
urging  the  newspapers  of  the  country  to  write  those  unsolicited 
editorials,  all  saying  wjiat  a  noljle  Itill,  and  true  bill,  and  grand  bill 
it  was — for  free  paper. 

Senator  Wh^liams.  You  have  told  us  that  you  were  in  the  business 
of  promoting  legislation. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  have  not.     I  have  denied  it.     I  said  I  was  not. 

Senator  Williams.  You  stated  that  you  were  in  the  business  of 
preparing  briefs  and  letters  and  literature  for  the  promotion  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  take  exception  to  that  statement  of  the  case.  lam 
like  any  other  writer.  I  am  employed  to  write  articles  on  taxation, 
or  currency,  or  banking,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  I  am  employed 
and  paid  to  do  it. 
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Senator  Williams.  You  have  confessed,  have  you  not- 


Mr.  Gkaham.  I  have  not  confessed  to  anything,  because  I  am  not 
here  to  confess. 

Senator  Williams.  Then  you  have  admitted,  or  you  have^  stated,  or 
have  enunciated — you  can  use  your  own  language — ^that'you  have 
received  payment  for  preparing  articles,  letters,  briefs,  etc.,  to  pro- 
mote the  success  of  or  to  defeat  legislation. 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Xow,  then,  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question. 
What  is  your  other  business,  or  have  you  any  other  business? 

Mr.  Geahaji.  I  have  no  other  business  employment  except  as  a 
writer.  I  am  a  writer  on  economic,  financial,  and  commercial  ques- 
tions of  any  kind. 

Senator  CLAEK.'That  is  your  professional  business. 

Sir.  Graham.  That  is  my  professional  business.  I  am  not  a  lawyer. 
I  was  an  official  in  the  State  Department,  editing  the  consular  reports, 
and  I  resigned  and  Avent  to  the  Reform  Club,  and  was  employed  on 
their  work  for  two  years. 

Senator  Stone.  Mr.  Bachelder  and  Mr.  Aaron  Jones,  the  gentle- 
men who  employed  j'ou,  are  protectionists,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Graha:m.  I  believe  they  are. 

Senator  Stone.  And  they  employed  you  as  a  free  trader  to  carry 
on  this  campaign.  Did  anybody  else  employ  you  to  carry  on  this  anti- 
reciprocity  campaign  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Nobody  else  employed  us. 

Senator  Clark.  I  think  you  denied  being  a  lobbyist  ? 

Mr.  Grahaim.  I  did.  I  think  all  you  gentlemen  will  say  that  as  a 
theoretical  proposition  that  free  trade  is  right,  but  so  long  as  the 
country  raises  its  revenue  by  a  tariff,  I  think  there  should  be  a  tariff 
on  all  products. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  been  in  conference  with  representatives 
of  other  industries  opposed  to  this  reciprocity  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Geahaje.  What  does  the  Senator  mean  by  representatives 
of  other  industries  ? 

Senator  Stone.  I  mean  just  what  I  say.  You  know  whether  you 
have  been  in  conference  with  men  who  represent  other  interests  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  have  not. 

Senator  Stone.  You  have  not? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  have  not. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  had  any  correspondence  with  them? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  have  not.  I  met  yesterday  a  gentleman  for  the 
first  time  at  the  hotel — I  was  introduced  to  him  for  the  first  time— 
who  represents  another  industry;  I  never  met  him  before.  He  was 
brought  up  and  introduced  to  me  by  a  friend. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Hines,  of  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  do  not;  I  never  saw  him;  and  I  want  here  and 
now  to  brand  as  a  falsehood  the  statement  sent  out  and  published 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Hines  was 
behind  the  grange  protest  against  reciprocity.  I  never  saw  Mr. 
Hines,  and  Gov.  Bachelder  does  not  know  anything  about  him.  No 
member  of  the  grange  ever  saw  Mr.  Hines.  This  matter  was  decided 
by  the  grange  about  two  weeks  before  Mr.  Hines  was  brought  here. 
It  was  done  to  cast  odium  on  the  grange,  because  Mr.  Hines  had 
got  in  the  public  eye  in  connection  with  some  other  entirely  different 
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matter.     I  do  not  know  anything  about  him,  and  I  had  no  cor- 
respondence with  him. 

Senator  Stoke.  Xor  your  firm? 

Mr.  Graham.  Nor  my  firm. 

Senator  Stone.  Xor  your  partner. 

Mr.  Graham.  As  to  my  partner,  he  is  right  liere  and  can  answer 
for  himself. 

Mr.  Allex.  I  have  never  had  any  correspondence  with  him. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  had  any  conference  or  correspondence 
with  representatives  of  news-paper  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  have  had  no  correspondence  with  tliem. 

Senator  Stone.  You  have  administered  rather  severely  on  the 
newspapers. 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Xow,  I  will  ask  you  about  the  men  who  make 
paper.    Have  you  had  any  conferences  with  them? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  have  not. 

Senator  Stone.  Has  your  partner? 

Mr.  Graham.  My  partner  is  present,  and  will  testify  about  that. 

Senator  Stone.  He  can  testify  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  know  whether  he  has? 

Mr.  Graham.  ^ly  partner  is  here  and  can  testify  to  anything  in 
regard  to  what  has  been  promised  by  any  other  outside  interest,  so- 
called.  We  are  employed  by  the  National  Grange  and  paid  at  a  rate 
that  is  satisfactory  to  ourselves,  and  if  any  outside  interest  chooses 
to  appreciate  our  services  by  paying  us  we  are  entitled  to  such  pay- 
ment, and  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  matter  for  this  honorable  body  to 
inquire  into,  and  I  shall  decline  to  answer  any  further  questions  on 
that  line. 

Senator  Stone.  Are  you  accepting  payment  from  outside  interests? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question,  as  to  what  I  expect 
or  what  I  might  get. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  or  your  friends  any  arrangement  with 
other  interests  for  paj'  or  for  compensation  for  these  services  against 
reciprocity  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Stone.  You  decline  to  answer? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  do. 

Senator  Stone.  Why? 

Mr.  Graham.  Because  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  matter  pertinent  to 
the  investigation  by  this  honorable  committee.  That  is  a  matter, 
however,  for  your  committee  to  decide. 

Senator  Stone.  You  are  representing  the  grange  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  am  not  representing  the  grange. 

Senator  Stone.  I  asked  you  a  while  ago  if  you  were  also  repre- 
senting some  other  interests,  and  you  said  no. 

Mr.  Graham.  We  are  not. 

Senator  Stone.  If  you  are  accepting  compensation,  you  are  repre- 
senting them. 

Mr.  Graham.  We  are  employees  of  the  grange.  We  are  not  rep- 
resenting them. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  expect  to  receive  compensation  from  other 
interests  to  fight  this  legislation,  when  you  do  not  intend  to  render 
them  any  service  ? 
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^Ir.  (iitAiiAji.  I  (Iodine  to  answer  that. 

SiMiatoi-  Stiixe.  I1o\v  manjf  interests  are  yon  accepting  pay  from 
ontside  of  the  grange? 

Mv.  Ctuahaji.  I  make  the  same  answer. 

Senator  Stdxe.   "\'ou  decline  to  answer? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  decline  to  answer. 

Senator  Stone.  Are  you  acquainted  Avitli  Mr.  Chester  ^Y.  Lyman? 

ilr.  Graham.  I  am  not ;  I  do  not  know  him ;  I  never  saw  him. 

Senator  Stoxe.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Allen  has  had  any  con- 
ference with  him? 

jMr.  Graham.  That  is  a  matter  with  regard  to  which  I  will  give 
the  same  answer.  I  decline  to  answer.  You  are  inquiring  into  our 
private  business. 

Senator  Stoxe.  He  is  secretary  and  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  International  Paper  Co.,  is  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  do  not  know.  I  laiow  that  I  do  not  remember  ever 
having  seen  him,  and  I  do  not  know  him,  and  I  have  had  no  corre- 
spondence with  him. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  conferred  or  talked  with  your  partner 
about  any  conference  that  he  has  had  with  !Mr.  Lyman? 

ISlr.  (iRAiiAir.  I  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  I  have  to 
answer  these  questions  as  to  m^^  private  business? 

The  Chairman.  As  you  are  not  under  oath,  you  can  use  your  own 
discretion  as  to  any  questions  that  are  asked  you. 

Senator  Stone.  You  decline  to  answer? 

Senator  Bailet.  In  one  view  I  am  going  to  insist  upon  the  answer. 
If  it  is  intended  merely  to  discredit  Mr.  Graham,  I  will  leave  him  to 
take  care  of  that,  but  if  it  is  intended  to  discredit  the  National 
Grange,  then  I  want  these  question  answered.  I  do  not  understand, 
of  course,  that  the  grange  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
the  gentlemen  who  might  happen  to  be  employed  by  them,  but  it  is  a 
very  honorable  body  of  men,  and  I  do  not  think  this  record  ought  to 
be  left  in  a  condition  which  puts  them  in  the  attitude  of  having  em- 
ployed people  who  are  not  willing  to  state  their  other  or  different 
connections,  and  I  am  going  to  insist  on  these  questions  being  an- 
swered if  it  is  the  purpose  to  show  that  the  grange  has  been  doing;  the 
wrong  thing.  Now,  if  that  is  not  the  purpose,  I  leave  it  entirely  to 
the  witness. 

Senator  ^IcCrjiBER.  Let  this  go  on  the  record  also.  The  witness 
has  declared  that  he  is  a  writer;  the  witness  has  declared  the  equiva- 
lent of  saying  that  anyone  who  wants  his  writings  along  the  idea 
on  which  he  writes  he  is  willing  to  give  those  writings  for  compensa- 
tion. Now,  if  1,000  people  outside  desire  his  writings  and  ask  him 
to  write  letters  along  the  same  lines,  and  they  are  willing  to  pay  for 
it,  what  bearing  has  that  on  this  question  and  wdiy  should  the  wit- 
ness be  compelled  or  <'ven  refiuesled  to  give  a  statement  of  his  private 
iiiatt(_'rs  as  to  what  he  may  be  receiving  from  someone  else,  when  he 
has  frankly  stated  that  he  will  receive  pay  for  the  articles  which  he 
writes;  but  he  will  not  write  an  article  that  he  does  not  beheve  in 
for  pay  oi'  for  anything  else? 

Senator  AVileiaus.  Would  not  his  an-^\ver  show  a  communion  ot 
interests,  or  what  the  communion  of  interests  was? 

Senator  S:\«inT.  Wt'  know  that  already,  because  the  interests  that 
he  has  spoken  for  have  been  here  and  testified  against  the  bill.    I  see 
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no  reason  -why  the  witne^R  wouhl  not  say,  if  it  were  true,  "  I  have 
received  compensation  for  writino-  articles  for  any  interest." 

Senator  Williams.  I  do  not  einier. 

Mr.  Graham.  If  it  were  true,  I  would  say  so.  We  have  not  re- 
ceived one  dollar  of  coini:)ensation  from 

Senator  Bailey.  One  moment. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  Bailey.  The  community  of  interests  is  between  the  grange 
and  these  other  people.  If  the  purpose  is  to  establish  that,  then  I 
think  this  testimony  is  competent,  and  I  think  the  questions  ought  to 
be  answered.  I  can  not  imagine  that  there  is  any  purpose  to  dis- 
credit the  firm  of  Allen  &  Graham,  and  if  there  is  any  purpose  in 
this  course  of  questioning,  it  must  be  to  discredit  the  grange  whose 
representatives  these  gentlemen  are  alleged  to  be,  and  if  the  grange  has 
been  engaged  in  discreditable  connections  with  other  especial  inter- 
ests I  think  the  country  is  entitled  to  know  it.  Of  course  I  do  not 
believe  it  and  I  believe  that  the  answer  to  this  question  will  develop 
that  the  grange  have  prosecuted  their  opposition  to  this  case  in  a 
Igitimate  and  open  and  fair  manner.  I  do  not  l>elong  to  the  grange 
and  I  am  not  accustomed  much  to  appeal  to  any  special  class,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  a  committee  of  American  Senators  ought  to  bring 
people  here  to  discredit  a  large  number  of  our  best  American  citizens 
because  of  soipething  done  by  some  gentlemen  who  happen  to  be  in 
their  employ,  and  now  that  the  question  has  been  submitted  to  the 
witness  I  think  it  will  put  the  grange  in  a  worse  conditidii,  if  that 
is  the  purpose  of  it,  for  him  to  say  that  he  has  been  doing  something 
that  he  does  not  choose  to  answer. 

Senator  McCujiber.  That  is  not  the  question.  The  cjuestion  is, 
How  much  is  your  compensation  to  be — -what  is  the  fee  between  you 
and  this  other  company  that  seeks  to  pay  you  for  that  article?  The 
witness  may  not  desire  to  go  into  that  matter,  and  I  think  he  has  a 
right  to  refuse  to  do  it. 

Senator  Bailey.  Grant  you,  if  it  is  merely  intended  to  discredit  the 
Avitness.  Ijnt  if  it  is  intended  to  discredit  the  grange,  then  I  think  the 
grange  is  entitled  to  have  the  (juestions  answered. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  do  not  take  that  view  of  it — that  it  is  intended 
to  discredit  the  grange  or  to  discrerlit  the  witness.  But  here  is  an 
agent  emploved  iiv  tiie  iirange  who  testified  that  he  has  assisted  in 
preparing  literature  for  circulation  and  briefs.  He  is  also  employed 
by  other'parties  intei-esled  in,  this  legislation.  I  think  we  have  the 
right  to  know,  and  it  has  prohibiti\-e  force,  his  employment  by  others. 
It  seems  to  me  so,  at  least. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  have  just  insisted  that  he  sliould  answer,  if  it 
is  an  effort  to  prove  that  the  giange  is  in  bad  association. 

Mr.  Graham.  One  minute.  "l  will  answer  if  it  is  anything  of  that 
kind.  I  thouirht  it  was  simplv  a  personal  niiestion  about  myself.  I 
will  answer  it  in  so  far  as  this  question  v/ill  affect  the  grange  and 
will  save  further  discussion  by  answering  every  question,  but  I  do 
object  to  answering  any  question  about  my  own  private  business. 

Senator  Stone.  Wait  a  minute. 

Senator  McCfmber.  I  insist  that  he  has  a  right  to  explain  himself. 

Senator  Galljxokk.  I  want  to  make  an  observation.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  says  he  is  not  a  meni!)er  of  the  erange.  I  happen  to  be 
a  member  of  the  grange- 
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Senator  Bailey.  In  good  standing? 
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Senator  Galli^gee.  In  good  standing,  and  I  do  object,  both  as  an 
individual  and  a  member  of  this  committee,  to  the  course,  of  ques- 
tioniii£;-  that  has  been  pursued.  If  it  is  not  intended  to  discredit  the 
firm  of  Allen  &  Graham,  it  looks  mighty  like  it;  and  if  it  is  not 
intended  to  discredit  the  grange,  it  looks  like  it ;  and  as  I  understand 
the  matter  these  gentlemen  were  brought  here  to  testify  as  to  their 
relation  with  the  literature  that  was  sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Grange  in  opposition  to  this  bill,  and  to  wander  all  over 
the  whole  continent  and  drag  in  what  these  men  may  have  done  in 
their  relations  10  or  12  j'ears  ago,  or  1  3'ear  ago,  it  looks  to  me 
as  though  it  were  absolutely  foreign  to  this  inquiry,  and  we  will 
never  end  it.  If  that  is  gone  into,  I  have  a  list  of  a  half  dozen  wit- 
nesses that  I  want  to  bring  here  with  their  literature,  and  also  their 
lettei-s,  and  we  will  see  exactly  what  they  have  got  to  say;  what 
object  they  have.  But  ^^'e  will  never  end  this  inquiry  if  that  is  done. 
Mr.  Bachelder,  who  came  here,  is  an  honorable  gentleman.  He  came 
here  and  gave  fair  testimony  and  truthful  testimony,  as  I  honestly 
believe;  and  to  undertake  to  discredit  him,  as  I  think  some  of  these 
questions  are  intended  to  discredit  him,  I  think  ought  not  to  be 
allowed. 

Senator  Stoxe.  I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  so  far  as  the 
grange  as  a  body  is  concerned,  and  its  organization,  and  in  its  mem- 
bership, I  think  it  is  entitled  to  respect  and  commendation.  So  far 
as  certain  officials  of  the  grange  are  concerned,  and  in  their  dealings 
\\ith  the  i^ublic  for  some  end  of  their  own,  that  is  another  question. 

Senator  AVilliams.  And  the  managing  end  of  it. 

Senator  Stone.  And  the  management  of  it,  and  manipulating 
the  grange  for  certain  political  purposes,  I  say  that  is  another  ques- 
tion. 

Senator  McCujibbr.  That  does  not  appear  by  this  record. 

Senator  Stone.  We  will  see  what  the  record  shows  when  we  come 
to  discuss  it. 

Senator  SaiooT.  Has  the  Senator  any  information  that  would  lead 
him  or  the  committee  to  believe  that  the  members  of  the  grange  are 
not  in  accord  with  the  officers  of  the  grange? 

Senator  Stone.  I  am  not  here  to  get  into  a  discussion  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  or  any  other  Senator.  At  the  proper  time  and 
place  we  will  discuss  this  record. 

Senator  Gallingee.  There  is  one  further  observation  that  I  want 
to  make.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  just  a  plain  country  doctor,  but 
I  have  views  nevertheless,  even  on  legal  questions.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  a  lawyer  is  engaged  to  defend  an  interest  it  is  nobody's  busi- 
ness what  other  interest  he  is  engaged  to  defend. 

Senator  Williajis.  The  confidence  of  attorney  and  client  is  always 
preserved.     But  this  is  not  a  case  of  that  sort. 

Senator  Gallingee.  You  are  attempting  to  go  into  a  man's  private 
business.     I  think  it  is  rather  sacred. 

Senator  Stone.  We  have  passed  measures,  Senator  Gallinger,  that 
went  into  a  man's  private  business,  and  you  voted  for  them. 

Senator  Gallingee.  Possibly  I  did,  in  a  general  way. 

Senator  Bailey.  Only  as  to  unlawful  business. 

Senator  Gallingee.  Unlawful ;  that  is  right. 

Senator  Stone.  Investigate  them  to  see  whether  they  were  un- 
lawful. 
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Senator  Gallingee.  I  think  if  the  National  Grange  consulted  these 
gentlemen  they  had  no  knowledge  of  that,  I  do  not  know  from  what 
source,  to  aid  them  in  a  literary  way,  that  it  was  not  the  province  of 
the  National  Grange  to  ask  these  gentlemen  whether  they  were  en- 
gaged by  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  to  try  to  recover  drawbacks  under 
the  law  of  the  United  States,  or  whether  they  were  engaged  by  the 
American  Cotton  Oil  Co.  to  recover  drawbacks.  I  do  not  think  that 
has  any  relevancy  to  the  question  at  issue. 

Senator  Stone.  I  think  we  should  proceed  with  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Geaha^i.  I  am  awaiting  the  pleasure  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Graham,  you  need  not  answer  any  questions 
about  your  private  business  unless  you  desire  to  do  so.  You  can  use 
your  own  judgment.  The  committee  have  entered  on  the  subject, 
and  might  as  well  conclude  it  as  briefly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Graham.  As  I  understood  the  very  kind  words  of  the  Senator 
from  Texa's,  who  has  expressed  the  view  that  there  has  been  nothing 
improper  in  the  action  of  the  grange,  I  want  to  say  here  that  the 
action  of  the  National  Grange  has  been  backed  up  and  indorsed  by 
every  individual  member  in  the  remotest  corner  of  Maine,  Oregon,  or 
Washington,  and  that  if  any  reflection  is  to  be  cast  on  the  National 
Grange  because  we  may  have  been  promised  compensation  from 
other  interests  which  were  working  to  the  same  end  I  say  that  is 
something  of  which  the  grange  knew  nothing,  could  know  nothing, 
and  which  had  not  the  slightest  effect  on  their  action.  They  took 
action  before  they  communicated  with  us,  sent  out  word  to  the 
granges,  and  members  started  to  send  in  petitions  and  letters  and 
protests  before  they  had  any  communication  with  us ;  and  it  can  not 
have,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  relation  to  the  matter  which  your 
committee  is  considering,  which,  as  I  understand  it,  is  this:  Is  the 
sentiment  of  the  farmers  of  North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Michigan, 
and  Pennsylvania  genuine,  or  is  it  instigated  or  accelerated  ? 

Senator  Stone.  Is  that  your  answer? 

ilr.  Graham.  My  answer  is,  whatever  relations  we  may  have  had, 
the  grange  knew  nothing  about  it  at  all.  We  have  no  arrangements 
a;bout  anything,  but  we  do  expect  or  hope  that  any  manufacturer  who 
is  interested  in  this  matter  and  appreciates  the  work  that  we  have 
been  able  to  do  will  pay  us  for  our  work.  If  they  do,  I  shall  be 
■(  ery  glad  to  take  it,  and  I  have  a  right  to  take  it. 

Senator  Stone.  It  may  stand  at  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
when  you  are  through. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  am  through,  just  for  the  present. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  or  Mr.  Allen  taken  any  part  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  reciprocity  agreement  over  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada? 

Mr.  Graham.  We  have  not.  I  wrote  home  to  my  sister,  who  lives 
in  Canada— that  is  the  only  thing  I  did— and  said  I  hoped  it  would 
not  go  through,  because  it  was  a  bunco  scheme,  intended  to  advance 
certain  American  political  interests. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  that  the  full  extent  of  your  effort  to  defeat  it 
in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Allen  has  done  any- 
thing in  Canada  against  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Allen  may  have  written  some 
friend.     I  know  he  has  done  nothing  with  the  reciprocity  agreement, 
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directly  or  indireftly,  in  CLiiiada.  He  has  net  represented  or  has  not 
been  einph)yed;  at  least,  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Senator  Stum;.  I  thiiik  that  is  all  I  care  to  ask  this  witness.  I 
was  through  when  this  storm  burst.     [Laughter.] 

The  Ci-iAiiiJiAN.  AA^ien  we  get  through  with  Mr.  Allen  the  com- 
mittee will  adjourn.  Senator  Stone,  how  much  time  wijl  it  require 
for  the  other  witness,  Air.  Allen? 

Senator  Stone.  An  hour. 

The  Chaiejian.  I  think  the  committee  had  better  take  a  recess 
until  3  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

(Thereupon,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  3 
o'clock. ) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Graham 
recalled  for  the  purpose  of  having  him  answer  a  question,  if  he  may 
be  permitted  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Senator  Smoot.  INIr.  Graham,  as  I  remember,  you  stated  that  you 
had  information  of  a  letter,  either  sent  out  by  the  Associated  Press 
or  the  American  Publishers'  Association,  to  the  publishers  of  this 
country.     Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  ? 

Mr.  Graha^i.  I  did ;  requesting  that  they  "  go  easy  "  on  this  ques- 
tion of  the  Canadian  reciprocity  and  "  play  up  the  bill "  as  much  as 
possible  and  say  little  against  it.  My  informant  stated  that  it  was 
by  the  Associated  Press,  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  was  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association.  In  either  event,  I 
will  secure  the  letter  and  file  it  with  the  committee. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  would  like  to  have  you  send  it  to  the  chairman  of 
this  committee. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  will  send  it  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  would  like  also  to  have  it  understood  that  it  will 
be  put  in  the  record. 

The  Ciiair:\[an.  The  letter  will  be  put  into  the  record. 

We  have  with  us  Mr.  Allen,  whom,  I  am  informed,  has  lately  been 
sick;  so,  Mr.  Allen,  if  you  will  kindly  sit  down,  if  you  desire,  it  will 
be  acceptable  to  the  committee. 

STATEMENT   OF   JOSEPH  H.   ALIEN,    OF   GRAHAM  &  ALLEN,  11 
WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  say  you  were  sick  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  had  typhoid  fever,  a  very  severe  attack,  and  I  only 
learned  to  walk  over  again  last  October.    I  would  prefer  to  sit  down. 

My  name  is  Joseph  H.  Allen,  of  Xo.  11  "William  Street,  New  York. 

Senator  Stone.  When  did  you  begin  to  be  connected  with  this  carc- 
j^aign  against  the  reciprocity  agreement  with  Canada  ? 

]\!r.  Allen.  AVhy,  we  commenced  the  campaign  immediately  after 
our  conference  at  the  Manhattan  Hotel  with  thelegislative  committee 
of  the  grange. 

Senator  Stone.  "\'\T.iat  was  that  date  of  that? 

Mr.  Allen.  Why,  I  could  not  state  specifically.  It  was  within 
three  or  four  or  fi'\'e  days,  1  think,  after  the  publication  of  the  treaty. 

Senator  Stone.  After  the  President's  message  upon  it  ? 
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]\Ir.  Allen.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  yon  had  frequent  consultations  since  that 
with  Gov.  Bachelder  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir;  I  thinlv  that  we  met  not  less  than  three  or 
four  times  after  that  at  the  ^Manhattan  Hotel,  and  I  am  very  certain 
that  we  had  not  less  than  four  meetings  in  Washington. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  go  to  his  own  town  in  New  Hampshire? 

ilr.  Allen.  Xo,  sir:  I  have  never  been  to  Concord.  I  have  not 
met  him  except  at  New  York  and  Washinoton ;  I  had  occasion  to  o-q 
to  Albany  to  see  the  commissioner  of  highways,  and  I  think  1  met 
Gov.  Bachelder  there:  but  with  the  excepdon  of  that  the  only  places 
that  we  have  conferred  have  been  Xew  York  and  ^Washington. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  confer  with  any  of  the  manufacturers 
respecting  the  reciprocity  treaty,  ^vith  a  view  of  interesting  them  in 
the  noise  you  were  making  on  it '{ 

Mr.  Allen.  I  am  pausing  for  an  answer,  because  I  can  not  recol- 
lect that  I  approached  any  manufacturers.  Some  manufacturers  did 
come  and  talk  to  me,  but  I  can  not  remember  that  I  approached  any 
manufacturers. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  ask  any  manufacturer  at  any  time  or  sug- 
gest to  him  that  he  should  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  cam- 
paign? 

;Mr.  Allen.  I  think  to  such  manufacturers  as  came  to  me  I  did 
suggest  that  they  ought  to  contribute.  I  said  it  M'ould  be  a  pretty 
hard  fight,  probably,  and  it  was  not  right  that  all  the  expenses  should 
be  borne  by  the  Xational  Grange.  But  up  to  the  present  time  we 
have  received  nothing  except  from  one  manufacturer,  and  I  have 
no  objection  to  giving  his  name  except  that  he  asked  me  to  keep  it 
from  the  committee;  but  I  can  assure  you  that  he  does  not  manufac- 
ture paper  or  pulp  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  lumber  industry. 
This  subscription  was  made  through  the  Xational  Grange. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  manufacturer  con- 
tributed some  money  to  the  Xational  Grange? 

Mr.  Alletst.  No;  he  approached  Gov.  Bachelder  and  asked  the 
governor  if  it  would  be  in  harmony  with  the  ideas  of  the  National 
Grange  to  make  a  subscription  to  us,  and  the  governor  told  him  that 
it  would  be. 

Senator  Stone.  After  the  Xational  Grange  making  a  subscription  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Xo,  not  the  Xational  Grange;  because  the  National 
Grange  had  agreed 


Senator  Stone.  That  it  would  be  in  harmony  with  what? 

Mr.  Allen.  There  would  be  nothing  inconsistent  with  our  rela- 
tions with  the  grange  for  this  manufacturer  to  contribute  money 
toward  this  campaign. 

Senator  Stone.  You  mean  paying  it  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  he  pay  it  to  you  after  that  conference  with 
Gov.  Bachelder? 

Mr.  Allen.  Did  he  what,  sir? 

Senator  Stone.  Did  he  make  a  payment  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  He  did  make  a  payment  to  us;  yes,  sir;  but  we  did 
not  ask  it. 

Senator  Stone.  Well 

Mr.  Allen.  It  was  volunteered. 
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Senator  Stone.  Did  you  ask  anyone,  any  manufacturer,  or  any 
other  interested  person  outside  of  the  grange  to  contribute  or  sug- 
gest that  a  contribution  should  be  made  to  the  campaign  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  1  can  not  say  that  I  did.  There  were  several  manu- 
facturers who  offered  to  contribute,  and  1  said  we  would  be  very 
glad  to  receive  them. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  they  come  to  you  without  any  suggestion 
from  you  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  They  did. 

Senator  Stone.  Was  it  a  surprise  to  you  when  they  came? 

Mr.  Allen.  Not  at  all,  because 

Senator  Stone.  How  did  they  know  you  were  employed  in  this 
work? 

Mr.  Allen.  Why,  I  met  them  in  Washington;  I  was  with  the 
grange — with  the  legislative  committee  of  the  grange. 

Senator  Stone.  And  met  these  manufacturers  here  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Senator  Stone.  And  met  these  manufacturers  here  in  Washington  ? 

jMr.  Allen.  Yes ;  I  met  them  in  Washington. 

Senator  Stone.  While  you  were  here  with  the  legislative  commit- 
tee of  the  grange  on  this  business? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir;  on  this  business. 

Senator  Stone.  And  were  they  here  on  this  business  ? 

ilr.  Allen.  They  were  here  on  this  business. 

Senator  Stone.  What  kind  of  manufacturers  were  they — what 
lines  of  business  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  I  met  Mr.  Bronson,  of  the  lumber  company;  I 
met  Mr.  Hastings. 

Senator  Stone.  Mr.  Bronson,  of  Chicago? 

]\Ir.  Allen.  Yes,  sir.  1  had  never  met  him  before,  but  he  intro- 
duced himself  to  me. 

Senator  Stone.  And  did  he  contribute? 

Mv.  Allen.  He  did  not. 

Senator  Stone.  He  offered  to  contribute,  or  did  you  merely  sug- 
gest that  he  should  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Xo  ;  I  think  the  suggestion  came  from  him. 

Senator  Stone.  That  he  would  contribute  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  He  said  that  he  would ;  or,  rather,  he  said  he  thought 
they  ought  to. 

Senator  Stone.  And  you  agreed  with  him  that  they  should? 

Mr.  Allen.  Why,  certainly;  I  would  have  taken  a  contribution 
if  he  had  given  it. 

Senator  Stone.  He  did  not  give  it? 

Mr.  Allen.  He  did  not  give  it ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  What  did  he  say  about  contributing? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  can  hardly  recollect  so  as  to  give  an  accurate  answer 
to  that  question.  I  might  remark  that  this  work  we  are  doing  for 
reciprocity  is  distasteful  to  me.  It  has  never  appealed  to  us  as  a 
business  proposition ;  it  certainly  has  never  appealed  to  me.  I  was 
probably  more  disappointed  than  anybody  else  when  the  President 
summoned  Congress  in  special  session,  and  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
have  it  oxer  with  now;  and  I  told  the  legislative  committee  of  the 
grange  so  at  the  last  meeting.     I  told  them  I  should  be  very  glad  if 
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we  could  get  out  of  this,  after  giving  all  of  our  time,  with  a  loss  of 
two  or  three  thousand  dollars. 

Senator  Stone.  I  repeat  my  question.  Wliat  did  Mr.  Bronson  say 
to  you  about  contributing  to  the  expenses  of  this  antireciprocity 
campaign  ? 

Mr.  Allex.  He  asked  me  if  we  would  receive  it.  I  said  we  would. 
He  said  he  would  have  to  take  the  matter  up  wlien  he  went  to  Chi- 
cago, and  I  said  nothing  more  about  it ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  I 
mentioned  the  subject  to  him,  although  I  ha^-e  seen  him  since,  and 
I  say  that  it  was  immaterial  to  me  whether  he  contributed  or  not. 

Senator  Stone.  Immaterial? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes ;  I  was  not  very  anxious  to  receive  it. 

Senator  Stone.  You  were  not  anxious,  but  you  would  be  glad 
to  get  it. 

Mr.  Allen.  Oh,  I  would  not  have  refused  the  subscription.  I 
think  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  offer  it,  and  I  had  a  perfect  right  to 
take  it.    I  do  not  see  that  I  did  not. 

Senator  Stone.  How  many  other  manufacturers  did  j^ou  confer 
with  on  that  subject  here  in  Washington  ? 

Jlr.  Allen.  I  did  not  confer  with  any,  except  those  who  mentioned 
the  subject  to  me.  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  in  my  answer  that 
T  did  not  approach  these  manufacturers;  they  spoke  to  me. 

Senator  Stone.  I  am  asking  who  they  were  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Oh,  I  said  Mr.  Hastings,  of  the  American  Pulp  & 
Paper  Association. 

Senator  Stone.  He  is  president  of  the 

Mr.  Allen.  The  American  Pulp  &  Paper  Association. 

Senator  Stone.  American  Pulp  &  Paper  Association? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  Mr.  Hastings  think  he  ought  to  contribute, 
too? 

ilr.  Allen.  He  certainly  did. 

Senator  Stone.  And  you  thought  he  ought  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  I  did  not  express  any  opinion.  I  said  I  would 
be  very  glad  to  receive  it.  He  has  not  contributed.  We  have  no 
agreenient  with  him  that  he  will  contribute,  and  I  have  no  way  to 
compel  him  to  contribute;  but  if  he  does  contribute,  I  shall  gladly 
take  it. 

Senator  Stone.  You  will  keep  it? 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  I  expect  there  will  be  a  deficit  anyway  m  our 
expenses,  so  that  we  would  apply  it  to  that. 

Senator  Stone.  Xow,  we  have  Mr.  Bronson  and  Mr.  Hastmgs  with 
whom  you  have  talked  upon  the  subject  of  compensation  for  your 

S6rVlC6S. 

Mr.  Allen.  Rather  they  talked  with  me,  Senator.  I  did  not  ap- 
proach them.     I  think  that  is  very  important. 

Senator  Stone.  With  whom  you  conversed  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes ;  that  is  better. 

Senator  Stone.  Now,  any  others?  ,  .   ,      j.  rjM, 

Mr.  Allen.  I  can  not  remember.  I  can  not  think  of  any.  ihere 
may  have  been.    I  can  not  remember  at  the  moment. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  know  Chester  W.  Lyman? 

93285— No.  18—11 6 
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Mr.  Allen.  I  have  known  Mr.  Lyman  for  12  or  15  years  socially. 
I  have  played  golf  with  him.  ,1  had  never  known  him  in  a  business 
way.    I  have  met  him  here  in  Washington. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  him  about  this  fight 
against  reciprocity? 

Mr.  Allen.  Oh,  I  have  talked  with  him  more  or  less  about  it,  and 
sympathized  with  him;  I  think  he  is  right. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  been  to  his  office  at  30  Broad  Street? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  have. 

Senator  Stone.  And  have  talked  with  him  there  about  it? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes;  I  called  on  him  there  and  talked  with  him 
about  it. 

Senator  Stone.  Discussed  it  with  him  over  the  phone  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  know 

Senator  Stone.  Talked  with  him  about  it  over  the  phone? 

Mr.  Allen.  Possibly  I  did. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  contributing? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  think  Mr.  Lyman  did,  but  my  understanding  was 
that  if  we  had  any  contribution  from  that  interest  it  would  come 
from  the  American  Pulp  &  Paper  Association. 

Senator  Stone.  Mr.  Lyman  is  the  secretary  and  assistant  president 
of  the  International  Paper  Co.,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  That  is  a  company  interested  in  the  manufacture 
of  print  paper ;  they  have  some  40  or  50  companies  merged  into  the 
one  holding,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  know ;  they  may  have.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  company. 

Senator  Stone.  It  is  frequently  referred  to  as  the  Paper  Trust? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  suppose  it  has  been,  and  is,  and  will  be.  I  have  no 
knowledge  about  how  many  mills  they  have  or  whether  their  mills 
are  antiquated  or  whether  they  will  be.  I  have  not  paid  any  atten- 
tion whatever  to  that  side  of  the  question. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  not  and  are  you  not  now  collaborating 
with  the  lumber  interests  and  the  paper  manufacturing  interests  in 
fighting  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  In  order  that  I  may  clearly  understand  your  question, 
what  do  you  mean  by  collaboration  ? 

Senator  Stone.  Working  in  conjunction  with  them. 

Mr.  Allen.  The  work  that  I  am  doing  is  wholly  with  the  National 
Grange  and  wholly  with  reference  to  agriculture^ — the  side  of  the 
farmer  in  this  question.  With  respect  to  lumber  or  paper,  I  know 
practically  nothing  about  that  branch  of  the  subject. 

Senator  Stone.  Among  the  literature  sent  out  to  the  paper  manu- 
facturers was  one  containing  this  clause,  which  I  read : 

By  giving  publicity  to  only  one  side  of  the  case  they — 

The  newspapers — 

have  succeeded  in  creating  a  favorable  impression  among  a  great  many  people. 
They  have  not  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  farming  classes  of  the  North,_froin 
Maine  to  Oregon,  are  bitterly  opposed  to  the  measure  with  almost  unanimity, 
and  that  whatever  gain  there  may  be  to  one  class  in  the  population  is  offset 
by  a  loss  to  the  farming  classes,  whose  products  are  all  placed  on  the  free  list. 
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That  is  an  argument  by  the  paper  manufacturers  against  the  bill 
based  on  its  injury  to  the  farmer.  I  have  another  piece  of  literature 
which  has  been  sent  out : 

The  lumbering  Interests  of  the  country  also  wlD  be  injuriously  affected,  and 
contrary  to  the  opinion  ot  many  persons  who  have  only  a  superficial  knowledge 
of  the  question,  m  the  judgment  of  experts  and  practical  people  the  placTng  of 
forest  products  upon  the  free  list,  as  proposed,  will  be  greatly  detrimental  to  the 
cause  of  forest  conservation.  We  are  absolutely  satisfied  that  this  is  so  from 
our  own  observation.  Forests  can  not  be  conserved  if  the  products  are  reduced 
by  competition  with  cheaper  products  from  another  country,  as  conservation 
methods  are  extensive. 

_  You,  working  for  the  grange,  and  these  gentlemen  who  are  work- 
ing for  the  paper  manufacturers  and  the  lumber  dealers  have  been 
at  least  working  jointly  and  in  harmony  against  this  bill? 

Mr.  Allest.  I  do  not  like  to  contradict  vou.  Senator. 

Senator  Stoxe.  I  am  asking  you  if  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Allen.  That  is  not  true. 

Senator  Stone.  You  are  working  on  different  lines,  without  refer- 
ence to  each  other. 

Mr.  Allen.  Without  reference  to  each  other.  I  know  nothing 
whatever  of  what  work  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 
is  doing,  nor  the  work  that  the  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association 
is  doing. 

Senator  Stone.  You  are  sending  out  almost  identically  the  same 
kind  of  literature. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  can  not  place  that  extract  you  read. 

Senator  Stone.  You  do  not  understand  me.  That  was  sent  out 
by  the  paper  manufacturers  or  by  their  representati\es.  I  read 
it  simply  to  show  the  remarkable  similarity  between  their  efforts 
and  yours. 

Mr.  Allen.  It  is  purely  a  coincidence.  I  never  had  heard  what 
you  read  before  you  read  it. 

Senator  Stone.  Are  you  acquainted  with  anybody  connected  with 
the  American  Protective  Tariff  League  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Wakeman.  I  was  intro- 
duced to  him  two  or  three  years  ago,  but  we  have  had  no  other 
acquaintance.    I  would  not  know  him  if  I  saw  him  now. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  or  Mr.  Graham,  of  your  firm,  send  any 
communication  to  the  American  Protective  Tariff  League  or  any  of 
its  officers  respecting  this  reciprocity  agreement? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  did,  although  I  am  not  certain. 
My  inclination  would  be  not  to  send  it,  and  I  certainly  did  not  send 
any.  My  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Wakeman  took  the  matter  up  with 
Gov.  Bachelder  and  wanted  a  list  of  the  local  granges  with  a  view 
to  sending  them  literature.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  governor 
refused  to  supply  them. 

Senator  Gallingee.  You  are  correct  on  that  point,  Mr.  Allen.  I 
have  personal  knowledge  of  that.  It  was  declined.  I  myself  sup- 
plied the  American  Protective  Tariff  League  with  a  limited  list.  I 
wanted  to  help  them  in  their  propaganda. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  ever  see  a  report  made  to  the  American 
Protective  Tariff  League  in  which  it  was  stated  substantially  that 
you  or  your  firm  were  asking  contributions  from  manufacturers? 
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Mr.  Aij.KX.  Why,  I  understood  that  someone  called  at  our  office, 
representinj;-  himself  as  identified  with  a  manufacturing  concern  in 
Boston,  and  asked  a  number  of  ([uestions.  As  we  had  absolutely 
nothing  to  conceal,  we  told  him  that  we  were  sending  out,  under  Sen- 
ator Gallinger's  frank,  copies  of  the  treat}';  that  we  were  sending 
copies  of  Senator  ^fcCumber's  speech;  that  it  would  require  con- 
siderable money  to  pay  all  the  expense,  and  that  we  would  be  glad 
to  receive  contributions  from  anybody  who  cared  to  make  them.  I 
do  not  know  that  he  represented  the  American  Protective  Tariff 
League.  In  fact,  I  remember  now  that  he  handed  us  a  cai'd  which 
contained  the  name  of  a  manufacturing  concern  in  Boston.  I  did  not 
attach  any  importance  to  his  visit,  and  I  did  not  know  that  he  was  a 
detective,  or  from  some  agency,  until  I  read  that  article  in  the  New 
York  Herald  that  you  are  quoting  from.  I  do  not  know  where  he 
came  from. 

Senator  Lodge.  Did  you  say  he  was  a  detective  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  A  detective  ?     I  rather  imagine  that  he  was. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  judged  that  from  the  article  in  the  Herald? 

Mr.  Allen.  From  the  article  in  the  Herald,  and  I  believed  after 
I  read  it  that  he  had  been  sent  there  by  the  representatives  of  the 
American  Publishers  Association. 

Senator  Stone.  This  matter  that  appears  in  the  paper  to  which  I 
have  been  referring  purports  to  come  from  the  Tariff  League. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  am  absolutely  certain,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes, 
that  no  representative  of  the  American  Protective  Tariff  League 
called  at  our  office.  As  Senator  Gallinger  stated,  they  had  been  in 
correspondence  with  Gov.  Bachelder.  I  think  that  Gov.  Bachelder 
consulted  us  about  getting  out  the  list  of  the  local  granges,  and  we 
suggested  to  him  it  would  hardly  be  a  good  idea  to  give  them. 

Senator  Kern.  What  objection  would  there  be  to  it? 

Mr.  Allen.  The  granges,  as  a  rule,  regard  their  rosters  as  con- 
fidential. They  do  not  give  them  out  generally.  Gov.  Bachelder 
probably  can  explain  why.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  grange. 
When  they  give  us  their  rosters  they  are  given  in  confidence.  We 
can  not  use  them  for  any  other  purpose  or  give  them  to  anybody. 
The  American  Protective  Tariff  League  did  not  apply  to  us. 

Senator  Keen.  I  understand  Senator  Gallinger  to  say  that  he  was 
given  a  list  of  the  granges. 

Mr.  Allen.  There  is  a  list  published  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. They  change  their  secretaries  and  the  masters  of  these  local 
granges,  and  the  only  information  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
publications  contain  is  the  number  of  members  of  the  local  granges. 
They  want  the  names  of  the  local  masters  and  the  secretaries  and 
other  officers  in  the  local  organizations,  and  those,  I  understand,  the 
grange  objected  to  giving  out. 

Senator  Kjjen.  You  say  the  American  Protective  Tariff  League 
wanted  the  names  of  the  officers  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  They  wanted  the  list  I  referred  to. 

Senator  Keen.  You  do  not  know  how  many  they  got? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  know.  They  got  none  from" us.  They  did  not 
apply  to  us;  they  applied  to  (5ov.  Bachelder,  and  he  forwarded  the 
letter  to  us. 

Senator  Stone.  How  much  force  did  you  have  in  your  employ  to 
scud  out  this  literature? 
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Mr.  Allen.  Not  very  large;  1  think  two  girls  for  addrewsing  en- 
velopes and  t^yo  stenographer.s.  We  do  not  require  a  \'ery  large  force, 
because  this  literature  is  often  sent  to  the  State  masters  of  the  vari- 
ous granges  for  distril)ution.  Then,  too,  the  Slate  masters  frequentlv 
prepare  their  own  circulars ;  get  up  their  own  literature.  For  illus- 
tration, Mr.  Hull  exhibited  a  petition  signed  by  30,000  farmers  in 
Jlichigan.  I  did  not  Icno-w  that  that  petition  ha'd  been  circulated  or 
that  the  grange  had  taken  such  action  until  it  was  filed  with  this 
committee.  They  have  a  very  large  grange  in  JNIichigan,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  55,000  or  60,000.  They  have  been  very  active  against  the 
treaty  and  have  prepared  considerable  literature  for  distribution. 
Mr.  Hull  has  traveled  all  over  the  State  and,  I  understand,  has  called 
meetings  to  discuss  the  treaty,  A^ith  which  we  have  had  nothing  to  do. 

Senator  Stoxe.  You  had  two  girls  and  two  or  three  stenographers 
ill  addition 

ilr.  Allen.  That  is  our  regular  staff,  Senator.  We  employed  no 
extra  help. 

Senator  Stone.  You  use  your  regular  staff'  in  distributing  this 
literature? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes. 

Senator  Heybtten.  I  did  not  understand  that  he  said  they  dis- 
tributed it.  except  to  send  it  to  the  local  granges. 

Senator  Stone.  You  send  it  to  the  masters  of  the  State  granges ''. 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes ;  it  was  sent  to  Gov.  Bachelder.  Under  his  order 
v,e  also  sent  literature  to  the  various  State  masters,  by  express,  for 
distribution.    In  that  way  the  work  has.  been  carried  on  very  cheaply. 

Senator  Stone.  You  mean,  when  literature  was  prepared  you  would 
express  a  package  of  it  to  a  State  master,  or  to  some  individual  for 
distribution  in  that  State? 

]Mr.  Allen.  No ;  they  all  go  to  the  State  masters. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  to  State  masters;  you  did  not  send  any  to 
any  State  where  there  was  no  State  master  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Xot  unless  Gov.  Bachelder  forwarded  to  us  a  letter 
from  some  outside  farm  organization  asking  for  some  of  the  grange 
literature. 

Senator  Stone.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  connection,  if  there  be  no 
objection  on  the  part  of  any  Senator,  I  would  like  to  have  this  article 
concerning  the  Protective  Tariff  League,  in  the  Xew  York  Herald  of 
May  11,  inserted. 

Senator  Clark.  "\^Tio  is  it  by? 

Senator  Stone.  It  is  sent  from  here  by  the  correspondent. 

Senator  Clark.  Who  is  the  correspondent? 

Senator  Stone.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Gallinger.  What  does  it  have  to  say  about  the  American 
Protective  Tariff  League  ?     Is  it  complimentary  or  otherwise  ? 

Senator  Stone.  It  is  not  uncomplimentary.     I  can  read  it. 

Senator  Gallinger.  I  think,  if  it  goes  into  the  record,  it  ought  to 
be  read.  Of  course,  I  have  seen  so  much  trash  that  has  been  sent  out 
from  here  by  the  various  questions  and  public  individuals  that  I  do 
not  take  much  stock  in  that. 

Senator  Sto>'e.  We  will  come  back  to  that.  Do  you  know  Wil- 
Ham  M.  Wood,  president  of  the  American  Woolen  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  knoAv  him. 
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Senator  Stone.  Did  you  send  any  communication  or  your  firm 
send  any  communication  to  liim? 

Mr.  Allen.  Absolutely  not;  he  called  me  np  on  the  phone. 

Senator  Stone.  You  had  a  talk  about  this  over. the  phone? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  think  it  was  about  the  reciprocity  bill. 

Senator  Stone.  About  this  antireciprocity  campaign? 

Mr.  ^^LEN.  Yes. 

Senator  Stone.  What  was  that  conversation? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  can  not  remember  exactly. 

Senator  Stone.  The  substance  of  it  and  exactly  what  it  was,  as 
nearly  as  you  can  remember. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  think  he  said  that  the  American  Woolen  Co.  or  the 
Xational  Association  of  Woolen  Manufacturers  would  help  finan- 
cially in  this  campaign;  he  thought  they  would;  and  I  said  we  would 
be  very  glad  to  receive  any  amount  that  he  contributed,  but  he  failed 
to  make  good. 

Senator  Stone.  You  have  not  yet. 

Mr.  Allen.  Nor  do  we  expect  to;  and  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
receive  your  assurance  that  we  are  going  to  get  it. 

Senator  Stone.  I  have  not  the  honor  of  the  gentleman's  acquain- 
tance. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Wood;  and  I  would  not  know  Mr. 
Wood  if  I  met  him.     I  did  not  go  to  Mr.  Wood ;  he  called  me  up. 

Senator  Stone.  And  you  and  he  held  a  conversation  over  the 
phone  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Necessarily,  I  had  to  converse  with  him  over  the 
phone,  and  he  took  the  initiative  and  called  me  up. 

Senator  Stone.  And  is  that  one  conversation  the  only  one  that  you 
have  had  with  him? 

Mr.  Allen.  Absolutely  the  only  conversation  I  had  with  him. 

Senator  Claek.  You  really  do  not  know  that  that  was  Mr.  Wood 
at  the  other  end  of  the  line  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  Mr.  Wood. 

Senator  Gallingee.  The  telephone  girls  must  be  in  this  con- 
spiracy. 

Senator  Stone.  You  held  a  conversation  with  some  man  whom  you 
supposed  to  be  Mr.  Wood  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  No  ;  I  will  concede  that,  since  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
was  Mr.  Wood. 

Senator  Stone.  There  was  not  any  conspiracy  of  phone  girls  in 
that? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  hope  not. 

Senator  Gallingee.  How  do  you  think  that  conversation  between 
you  and  Mr.  Wood  became  public — ^have  you  mentioned  it  ? 

Mr.  Allen,.  Absolutely  not. 

Senator  Gallingee.  It  may  be,  Mr.  Allen,  perhaps  Mr.  Wood  has. 

Senator  Stone.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  will  not  go  over  the 
ground  I  went  over  when  I  questioned  Mr.  Graham,  as  his  answers 
were  sufficient  for  the  occasion  without  being  added  to.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  think  I  will  not  ask  this  witness  any  additional 
questions. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question. 
Mr.  Allen,  did  you  prepare  the  list  of  articles  showing  the  rate  of 
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duty  into  Canada  and  into  the  United  States  that  was  presented  by 
Gov.  Bachelder? 

Mr.  Allen.  He  asked  us  to  have  those  rates  prepared  for  him. 
We  asked  somebody  to  do  it  for  us,  and  when  tliese  rates  were  called 
in  question  Mr.  Graham  and  I  looked  them  over,  and  I  think  an 
explanatory  note  was  written  to  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee by  Gov.  Bachelder. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  you  admit  that  there  were  a  great  inany  of 
them  that  were  quoted  wrong? 

Mr.  Allex.  They  were  probably  incorrect,  and  they  were  only 
intended  to  be  indicative  of  the  different  rates  prevailing  between 
Canada  and  this  country. 

Senator  SaiooT.  Mr.  Chairman,  so  that  there  will  be  no  mistake 
and  that  all  of  the  rates  may  be  absolutely  as  recorded  by  the  Cana- 
dian Statistical  Abstract  and  also  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  our 
country,  I  would  like  to  file  this  and  have  put  in  the  record  the  rates 
as  they  really  are,  if  there  is  no  objection. 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  will  be  put  into  the  record. 

(The  statement  of  rates  submitted  by  Senator  Smoot  follows:) 

DUTIES   ON    MAKUFACTTJKED   AETICLES    USED   BY   CANADIAN   AND    AMEKICAN   FARMERS. 
[Comments  on  list  presented  by  ex-Gov.  N.  J.  Bachelder.] 

The  list  of  comparative  tariff  rates  appearing  on  pages  26  and  27  of  the 
Finance  Committee's  hearings  on  reciprocity  May  8,  1911,  not  only  states  many 
rates  with  absolute  Incorrectness,  but  is  based  throughout  on  the  assumption 
that  Canada  imports  a  majority  of  her  manufactured  goods  from  Great  Britain 
under  the  British  preferential  rates  of  her  tariff,  whereas  In  many  of  the 
Instances  cited  the  bulk  of  the  Canadian  Imports  are  from  the  United  States 
and  are  taxed  from  10  to  15  per  cent  higher  than  the  rates  set  down  under  the 
heading  "  Canadian  tariff." 

The  Canadian  preferential  rates  given  are  not  stated  accurately.  AYlre  from 
Great  Britain  is  dutiable  at  15  per  cent  Instead  of  10  per  cent  under  No.  406 
of  the  Canadian  customs  tariff  of  1907,  covering  "  wire  of  all  metals  and  kinds 
not  otherwise  provided  for."  Twisted  or  clothesline  wire  is  dutiable  at  174 
per  cent.  Hats  from  Great  Britain  meet  a  rate  of  221  per  cent  Instead  of  20 
per  cent.  It  is  true  that  a  few  fur  hats  are  admitted  at  20  per  cent,  but  these 
are  included  with  all  other  manufactures  of  furs  in  the  import  figures,  the 
total  reaching  but  $421,741  In  value,  while  ordinary  felt  and  straw  hats  entering 
at  higher  rates  totaled  $2,890,134. 

The  35  per  cent  rate  given  for  sugar  can  not  be  found  In  the  Canadian 
tariff  law  or  derived  from  the  Canadian  import  statistics.  The  preferential 
rate  on  refined  sugar  is  72  cents  per  100  pounds,  with  1  cent  per  100  pounds 
additional  for  each  polariscope  degree  over  88.  The  rate  of  17i  per  cent 
stated  for  carpets  applies  only  to  mattings,  the  rate  on  carpets  bemg  2.5  per 
cent  and  the  value  of  these  carpets  Imported  by  Canadians  bemg  many  times 
that  of  the  mattings  imported  by  them.  The  British  preferential  rate  on 
celluloid  collars  and  cuffs  is  25  per  cent,  while  the  list  referred  to  states  that 
no  manufactures  of  celluloid  from  Great  Britain  are  taxed  more  than  5  per 
cent.  The  rate  on  cement  Is  S  cents  per  100  pounds,  instead  of  5  per  cent  as 
stated;  and  this  8-cent  rate  Is  equivalent  to  approximately  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  Baskets  are  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  instead  of  being  free  of  duty. 
Rubber  coats  are  dutiable  at  22i  per  cent  Instead  of  15  per  cent  Lead  in 
bars  and  sheets  Is  dutiable  at  15  per  cent.  In  pigs  and  bolcks  at  10  per  cent, 
and  in  manufactured  forms  at  20  per  cent;  while  the  list  states  it  as  bemg 
exempt  from  all  duty.  ,      r^       -,  t 

United  States  tariff  rates  are  in  several  instances  incorrect.  Our  duty  on 
tin  plates  is  specific  (1.2  cents  per  pound),  but  is  equivalent  to  42.33  per  cent 
ad  valorem  instead  of  45  per  cent.  The  rate  of  75  cents  per  100  pounds  for 
wire  can  apply  only  to  barbed  wire,  and  is  equivalent  to  7.77  per  cent  ad 
valorem.    The  total  Imports  of  sugar  into  the  United  States  during  the  year 
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ended  June  30,  1910,  were  .admitted  at  an  average  ad  valorem  rate  of  52.78 
per  cent  instead  of  the  80  per  cent  rate  sliovyn  in  the  grange's  list.  Common 
or  laundry  snap,  the  grade  referred  to  when  the  Canadian  rate  is  stated  at 
65  cents  per  KiO  pounds,  enters  the  United  States  at  20  per  cent  instead  of  50 
per  cent.  Manufactures  of  celluloid  enter  the  United  States  at  65  cents  per 
pound  plus  30  per  cent,  the  duty  being  the  equivalent  of  55.45  per  cent  ad 
valorem  in  plate  of  60  per  cent.  Cement  is  dutiable  at  8  cents  per  100  pounds, 
the  eriiiivalent  of  about  22  per  cent  instead  of  10  per  cent,  and  the  Americaii 
rate  is  identical  with  the  Canadian  preferential  rate  and  lower  than  the 
Canadian  intermediate  and  general  rates.  Salt  in  bulk  Is  admitted  at  7  cents 
instead  of  11  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  about  two-fifths  of  our  imports  enter 
at  the  lower  rate.  Figs  are  dutiable  at  24  cents  per  pound  in  place  of  1  cent 
per  pound  plus  35  per  cent.  Jute  bags  are  dutiable  at  J  cent  per  pound  and  15 
per  cent,  which  works  out  to  33.08  per  cent  ad  valorem  instead  of  45  per  cent 
as  stated  in  the  list.  The  45  per  cent  rate  applies  to  "  all  other  "  manufactures 
of  vegetable  fibers.  Cotton  thread  enters  at  an  average  ad  valorem  rate  of 
32.18  per  cent  instead  of  at  45  per  cent  as  listed. 

The  list  under  discussion  is  premised  with  the  statement  that  "  the  greater 
part  of  the  manufactured  goods  imported  into  Canada  come  from  Great 
Britain,"  and  that  therefore  "  It  is  only  fair  to  take  the  rates  of  duty  on  British 
goods  as  the  standard  of  comparison  with  our  [the  United  States]  tariff  rates." 
The  official  Canadian  import  statistics,  however,  show  that  the  greater  part  of 
Canada's  imports  of  many  of  the  leading  items  listed  comes  from  the  United 
States  and  pays  duties  much  higher  tlian  those  stated  for  comparison.  Nearly 
nine-tenths  of  the  furniture  purchased  by  Canada,  for  example,  comes  from  the 
United  States,  and  is  dutiable  at  30  per  cent  instead  of  20  per  cent,  as  stated. 
The  .30  per  cent  rate  is  iiractically  equal  to  the  United  States  rate  of  85  per 
cent.  Imports  of  furniture  into  Canada  during  the  year  ended  March  31,  1910. 
were  as  follows : 

From — 

United  States $851, 077 

Great  Britain Si),  190 

Other  countries 54, 107 

Total 994, 107 

Common  or  laundry  soap,  the  grade  to  which  the  Canadian  rate  quoted  ap- 
plies, is  bought  by  Canadians  mainly  from  the  United  States,  and  is  taxed  |l 
per  100  pounds  instead  of  65  cents.  The  $1  rate  is  equivalent  to  nearly  18  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  and  the  proper  Ignited  States  rate  is  20  per  cent,  the  50  per 
cent  rate  lieing  erroneous.     Canadian  imports  were : 

From — 

United  States $191, 404 

Other  countries 8,549 

Total 199,953 

Pianos  bought  by  Canada  come  chiefly  from  this  country,  and  are  taxed  30 
per  cent  instead  of  20  per  cent.     The  imports  were : 

From — 

United  States $282, 457 

Other  countries 14, 521 

Total' 296,978 

Stoves  used  by  Canadians,  when  from  abroad,  are  largely  of  United  States 
origin,  as  the  following  import  figures  show,  and  enter  at  25  per  cent  instead 
of  15  per  cent: 

From — 

United  States $480, 927 

Other  countries U.  611 

Total 492,538 
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The  same  is  true  as  to  sewing  machines,  the  tax  on  the  vast  majority  of  im- 
ports being  30  per  cent  Instead  of  20  per  cent : 

From — 

United  States $303,  699 

Other  countries 19,  550 

Total ■ 323,249 

Four-fifths  of  the  tinware  taken  by  the  Dominion  is  from  America,  and  is 

taxed  at  25  per  cent  instead  of  15  per  cent : 

From — 

United   States $232,071 

Other   countries 74,932 

Total 307,003 

Rubber  boots  and  shoes  entering  from  this  country  are  taxed  at  25  per  cent 
instead  of  15  per  cent,  and  our  share  in  Canada's  purchase  is : 
From — 

United  States $113,  956 

Other  countries 1,  887 

■h 

Total 115,843 

Three-fourths   of  Canada's  imports  of  clocks  and  watches  come  from  the 
United  States  and  most  of  the  remainder  from  Germany  at  the  same  rate  of 
duty,  30  per  cent  instead  of  20  per  cent : 
From — 

United   States $294,982 

Germany 68,  735 

Other   countries 49,417 

Total 413,134 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  hats  Imported  by  Canada  are  from  this  country  and 
are  dutiable  at  35  per  cent  instead  of  20  per  cent.  About  one-half  of  the  agate 
ware  purchased  by  Canada  is  also  from  this  country,  and  is  taxed  at  35  per 
cent  instead  of  the  22i  per  cent  rate  given  in  the  list  presented  by  ex-Gov. 
Bachelder. 

Senator  WiuLiAirs.  Did  you  prepare  them? 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  it  was  prepared  by  the  State  Department.  I 
do  this  because  I  think  that  it  is  not  only  proper  that  the  actual  facts 
should  be  known,  but  I  also  think  that  it  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
grange,  and  those  filed,  absolutely  correct,  and  that  there  should  be 
no  misunderstanding  on  their  part. 

Senator  Williams.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  they  want  to  tell 
the  truth. 

Senator  E[eex.  Wait  a  moment. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  Keen.  You  spoke  of  having  received  communications 
from  different  persons,  representatives  of  the  American  Protective 
Tariff  League. 

Mr.  Alllex.  We  received  no  communication  from  the  American 
Protective  League. 

Senator  Keen.  Did  you  not  talk  with  any  representative,  or  with 
Mr.  Wakeman? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  have  not  talked  with  Mr.  Wakeman  on  this  subject; 
I  do  not  know  Mr.  Wakeman.  His  letter  to  Gov.  Bachelder  was  for- 
warded to  us.  ^1 

Senator  Keen.  Then,  their  communication  was  with  Gov.  Bach- 
elder, and  Gov.  Bachelder  turned  it  over  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Kern.  You  were  spoken  to  by  representative  of  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Co.? 

Mr.  Allen.  Why,  I  think  I  stated  that  I  have  known  Mr.  Lyman 
for  12  or  15  years.    I  never  had  any  business  relations  with  him. 

Senator  itERN.  With  Mr.  Hastings? 

]\Ir.  Ajllen.  I  should  say  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Hastings  until  I  met 
him  in  connection  with  this  work. 

Senator  Keen.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at.  Where  did 
you  meet  him  in  connection  with  this  work? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  met  him  at  the  hotel  in  Washington. 

Senator  Kern.  Here  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  How  was  he  connected  with  this  work  ?  How  could 
you  meet  him  in  connection  with  this  work? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  also  met  Mr.  Hastings  at  the  Senate  Finance  hear- 
ings. 

Senator  Kern.  The  hearing  was  in  this  room.  How  did  you  hap- 
pen to  meet  him  at  the  hotel  ? 

Mv.  Allen.  I  met  Mr.  Hastings  at  the  hotel,  and  I  met  him  at 
the  hearings,  but  whether  I  met  him  first  at  the  hearings  or  whether 
I  met  him  first  at  the  hotel  I  can  not  recollect. 

Senator  Kern.  How  did  he  know,  if  you  know,  that  you  were 
interested  ? 

i\lr.  Allen.  How  did  he  know  that  I  was  interested  ? 

Senator  Keen.  Yes,  sir. 

]\Ir.  Alloex.  I  was  with  the  members  of  the  grange — with  the  legis- 
lative committee. 

Senator  Kern.  And  was  he  with  the  members  of  the  grange  at  the 
hotel? 

Mr.  Allen.  He  may  have  been. 

Senator  Keen.  No,  no ;  I  am  asking  you  if  he  was  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  did  not  quite  understand  your  question.  He  was 
stopping  at  the  New  Willard.  I  was  stopping  there,  and  some  of 
the  grangers  were  stopping  there. 

Senator  Keen.  Did  you  confer  there  together — ^the  grangers  and 
you  and  Mr.  Lyman  and  Mr.  Hastings,  or  aiw  of  these  men? 

Mr.  Aij:.en.  I  can  not  say  whether  Mr.  Hastings  conferred  with 
any  of  the  grangers.  He  certainly  did  not  confer  with  any  of  the 
grangers  while  I  was  present.  He  may  or  he  may  not  have  con- 
ferred with  them. 

Senator  Kern.  This  woolen  manufacturer  who  called  you  up— 
have  you  any  idea  how  he  knew  you  were  interested  in  this  matter? 

Mr.  AlixEN.  Yes;  he  wired  to  Gov.  Bachelder,  and  the  governor 
wired  him  to  see  us,  and  he  called  me  up  on  the  phone. 

Senator  Kern.  You  have  spoken  something  about  there  being  a 
deficit  in  the  matter  of  the  expenses  here. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  said  we  would  be  very  glad  if  we  could  close  this 
work 

Senator  Kern.  I  understood  you  to  say  there  was  a  deficit  of 
$2,000  or  $3,000. 

Mr.  Allen.  That  is  what  the  deficit  is  to-day. 

Senator  Keen.  How  do  you  Imow? 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  my  own  expenses — our  expenses. 

Senator  Keen.  You  Jfiave  a  contract  with  the  grange  ? 
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Mr.  Allen."  I  have  an  agreement  with  the  grange. 

Senator  Kern.  And  the  graiige  has  a  membership  of  a  million, 
and  they  taxed  each  man  5  cents,  and  so  they  have  abundant  funds. 

Mr.  Allen.  The  State  granges  have  their  money  in  the  treasury, 
and  they  spend  it  independently. 

Senator  Kern.  The  National  Grange  has  a  per  capita  tax  on  each 
mp.Tnher. 

Mr.  Allen.  They  have  agreed — Gov.  Bachelder  and  his  asso- 
ciates— to  pay  us,  and  we  expect  to  bring  the  matter  up  at  the  next 
convention  and  have  the  amount  over  and  above  the  amount  that  we 
actually  receive,  if  there  is  a  deficit,  made  good. 

Senator  Keen.  If  you  have  a  contract  with  them  for  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  work  you  do,  and  they  are  entirely  responsible,  how 
would  there  be  any  deficit  ?  ' 

Mr.  Allen.  I  think  I  will  put  that  this  way 

Senator  Keen.  Have  you  a  contract  whereby  you  are  to  pay  your 
own  expenses? 

Mr.  Allen.  No;  they  have  agreed  to  pay  the  expenses,  but  the 
amount  they  have  offered  to  pay  us  is  not  yet  settled. 

Senator  Keen.  I  understood  your  partner  to  say  that  you  had  not 
agreed  on  an  amount  at  all. 

Mr.  Allen.  We  have  not  positively  agreed  on  the  actual  amount 
to  be  paid  as  our  personal  compensation. 

Senator  Kjien.  Then,  now,  if  you  were  to  have  compensation  for 
your  services,  and  to  have  your  expenses  paid,  and  this  contract  is 
made  with  a  perfectly  solvent  organization,  what  do  you  mean  when 
you  are  talking  about  a  deficit  of  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  meant  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  tell  how  long  this 
question  will  be  before  Congress.  We  assumed  that  the  bill  would 
be  acted  on  about  the  middle  of  May  or  about  the  1st  of  June. 

Senator  Keen.  You  are  not  interested  in  the  question  of  expenses, 
if  the  grange  is  to  pay  it  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  The  grange  has  agreed  to  pay  a  certain  amount. 

Senator  Kjien.  What  amount  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  question 

Senator  Keen.  The  reason  I  asked  that  question  was  because  I  under- 
stood your  partner  this  morning  to  say  that  there  had  been  no  amount 
agreed  npon. 

Mr.  Allen.  No  amount  has  been  definitely  agreed  upon;  that  is 
true.  Two  or  three  amounts  have  been  stated,  but  we  are  not  satis-' 
fied  with  the  amount  that  has  been  stated.  The  amount  which  we 
are  to  receive  is  now  under  consideration.  The  executive  and  legis- 
lative committees  of  the  grange  are  to  meet  and  take  that  subject 
up.  and  we  are  to  present  them  with  a  list  of  the  expenses  incurred. 

Senator  Kern.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  what  you  meant 
awhile  ago,  then,  if  this  grange  is  to  give  you  compensation  and  pay 
your  expenses,  why  a  deficit  of  $2,000  or  $3,000? 

Mr.  Allen.  The  grange  can  only  afford  to  allow  a  certain  amount 
for  this  work.    Now,  it  has  seemed  to  me 

Senator  Keen.  I  understood  you  to  say  there  was  no  amount 
agreed  upon. 

Mr.  Allen.  We  understand  this  subject  will  be  before  Congress 
for  two  or'three  months,  and  we  are  not  in  the  habit— we  do  not  wish 
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to  take  any  more  money  from  the  jxrange  than  can  be"  spared  from 
their  treasiiry  for  this  work. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Allen,  did  I  misunderstand  you  when  you 
.said  there  was  a  deficit  of  a  little  over  $2,000  up  to  date? 

Mr.  Allen.  Up  to  date. 

Senator  Sjigot.  That  is,  you  have  not  received  up  to  date  your 
expenses  by  $2,000  ? 

Mr.  AllJen.  By  $2,000  or  $3,000. 

Senator  Williams.  And  did  you  not  add  after  that  that  you 
would  be  very  glad  to  get  out  of  this  with  a  loss  of  $2,000  or  $3,000? 

Mr.  Allen.  What  I  meant  was,  if  this  has  got  to  last  three  months 
longer. 

Senator  Williabis.  Whatever  you  meant,  did  you  not  say  you 
would  be  glad  to  get  out  of  this  with  a  loss  of  $2,000  or  $3,000? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  would  be  very  glad  if,  when  this  matter  is  disposed 
of  by  Congress,  our  loss  does  not  exceed  $2,000  or  $3,000;  I  would 
be  very  glad  if  the  matter  could  be  closed  out  to-day. 

Senator  Williams.  If  you  did  not  make  any  money  out  of  this, 
why  did  you  go  into  it? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that  question.  You  heard  Mr. 
Graham  explain  about  the  good-roads  work,  and  we  had  to  tempo- 
rarily gi\'e  up  and  temporarily  suspend  the  work  on  that  to  take  up 
this  work  in  connection  with  reciprocity.  The  work  is  distasteful  to 
us ;  we  do  not  like  to  be  brought  in  conflict  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  we  would  like  the  work  to  end.  It  is  not,  and  has 
not  been,  an  inviting  proposition  to  us  from  a  business  standpoint. 
I  wanted  to  make  this  explanation.  We  had  been  for  the  last  three 
years  carrying  on  a  campaign  for  township  aid,  county  aid,  State 
aid.  and  national  aid  for  i-oad  improvement,  and  the  Director  of  the 
OfTice  of  Public  Roads,  who  has  organized  a  national  highway  asso- 
ciation, was  anxious  that  we  should  cooperate  with  him  through  the 
agencj'  of  the  National  Grange. 

Senator  Williams.  You  went  into  this  work  with  a  loss  of  two  or 
three  thousand  dollars,  because  the  public-road  man  wanted  to  co- 
operate with  you? 

I\Ir.  Allen.  I  said  if  I  could  get  out — if,  when  this  subject  was 
finished,  our  net  losses  did  not  exceed  two  or  three  thousand  dollars, 
I  would  be  satisfied. 

Senator  Williams.  What  makes  you  satisfied  with  that  sort  of 
business  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  With  that  sort  of  business? 

Senator  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  told  you  that  I  went  into  this  very  reluctantly— 
that  the  grange  asked  us  to  take  up  the  work — asked  us  to  help 
them. 

Senator  Williams.  One  other  question,  and  then  I  shall  quit.  All 
of  the  arguments  that  you  have  furthered  or  re"\'ised  or  originated 
have  been  arguments  along  the  lines  of  the  injury  to  the  farmer  that 
would  follow  from  this  agreement,  if  it  be  enacted  into  law,  are 
they  not? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Entirely  along  that  line.  You  have  issued  no 
literature  showing  the  lumberman  Avould  be  injured  or  the  Paper 
Trust  would  be  injured.    You  have  not  had  anything  to  do  with  that? 
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Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Yet,  if  I  understimd  you  correctly,  Mr.  Has- 
tings of  the  International  Paper  Co. 

Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  Hastings  is  not  of  the  International  Paper  Co. 

Senator  Williams.  I  mean  the  American  Pulp  Paper  Associa- 
tion, and  somebody  else  whom  you  mentioned,  who  was  connected 
with  the  International  Paper  Co.,  and  Mr.  Bronson,  Avho  is  con- 
nected with  the  lumber  interests.  All  three  approached  you  volun- 
tarily with  a  suggestion  that  they  would  contribute  because  of  the 
work  that  you  had  been  doing  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Williams,  ^'ery  well ;  that  is  all  I  wanted. 

Mr.  Allen.  But  they  have  not  contributed. 

Senator  Williams.  But  they  have  approached  you  with  that  sug- 
gestion. 

Senator  Claek.  I  made  a  request  on  the  committee  that,  if  possible, 
I  would  like  to  have  a  copy  of  the  bill  now  pending  before  the  Cana- 
dian Parliament  carrying  out  this  agreement,  and  the  secretary  of 
the  committee  furnished  me  this  morning  with  a  copy  that  came  from 
the  State  Department.  If  it  is  found  to  be  a  fact  that  that  is  before 
the  Canadian  Parliament,  I  would  ask  that  it  be  printed  as  a  part 
of  these  hearings. 

The  Chairman.  The  clerk  of  the  committee  will  be  directed  to  see 
if  it  is  a  correct  copy ;  and  if  so,  it  will  be  printed. 

Senator  Clark.  I  want  it  to  appear  in  the  proceedings. 

Senator  Gallinger.  It  might  as  well  be  printed  as  a  document. 

The  Chairman.  The  idea  was  to  print  these  papers  for  the  use 
of  the  committee,  and  subsequently,  if  they  thought  it  desirable,  to 
print  them  as  separate  documents. 

Are  there  any  further  inquiries  on  the  part  of  the  committee  to  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  Allen?  If  not,  all  persons  not  members  of  the 
committee  will  withdraw,  and  the  committee  will  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business. 

(The  committee  then  proceeded  to  executive  business,  and  after 
being  30  minutes  in  executive  session,  at  4.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  adjourned 
until  Monday.  June  5,  1911,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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RECIPROCITY  WITH  CANADA. 


Committee  on  Finance, 

United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Monday,  June  5, 1911. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Boies  Penrose  in  the 
chair. 

Present:  Senators  Penrose  (chairman),  CuUom,  Lodge,  McCumber, 
Smoot,  GaUinger,  Clark,  Heyburn,  La  FoUette,  Bailey,  Simmons, 
Stone,  and  Williams. 

The  committee  thereupon  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  H.  E. 
4412,  an  act  to  promote  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  The  com- 
mittee has  invited  to  be  present  this  morning  a  number  of  gentlemen 
identified  with  the  Associated  Press  and  the  Publishers'  Association. 
Mr.  Herman  Eidder  is  present.  Mr.  Eidder,  will  you  take  the  table 
there,  please,  where  the  stenographer  can  take  down  your  remarks? 
You  can  be  heard  better  there. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  HERMAN  RIDDER,  PUBLISHER  NEW  YORKER 
STAATS  ZEITTJNG,  182  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  Cbcaieman.  Mr.  Eidder,  will  you  kindly  state  whom  you 
represent  ? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  I  was  for  four  years  and  three  months  president  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association. 

The  Chairman.  You  reside  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  I  live  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  EiDDEK.  I  am  publisher  of  the  New  Yorker  Staats  Zeitung. 
It  is  a  corporation,  but  I  own  the  stock. 

Senator  Hetbtjen.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  Mr.  Eidder  to 
state  what  he  has  brought  with  him.  I  would  like  first  to  have  the 
records  show  what  he  was  requested  to  bring.  You  were  requested 
to  bring  copies  of  the  minutes  and  resolutions  of  the  association  rela- 
tive to  the  question  of  Canadian  reciprocity,  and  copies  of  any  letters 
or  circulars  issued  by  authority  of  or  by  any  officer  of  your  associa- 
tion to  any  person,  corporation,  or  association  on  the  same  subject. 
Have  you  brought  them  ? 

Mr.  EiDDEH.  I  have  them  all  here.     Shall  I  hand  them  m? 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  all  those  papers  to  go  into  the 
record  ? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  Yes,  sir ;  I  brought  them  for  that  purpose. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  think  they  had  better  be  read. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  just  analyze  them,  Mr.  Ridder,  and 
state  the  contents  of  them. 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  These  are  resolutions  passed  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  when  they  treated  this 
subject  four  years  ago,  a  resolution  in  favor  of  free  paper  and  wood 
pulp.     They  are  all  along  that  same  line. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Dealing  simply  with  that  bald  question  ? 

Mr.  Ridder.  Only  with  that  question ;  yes.  Afterwards,  when  the 
reciprocity  measure  was  introduced  we  also  favored  the  reciprocity 
measure. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  there  any  letters  or  circulars  here  sent  out  by 
your  association? 

Mr.  Ridder.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  here — copies  of  everything  we  have 
sent  out. 

Senator  Heyburn.  We  want  to  look  them  over.  We  want  to  ex- 
amine him  on  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  be  put  into  the  record  and  printed. 

(The  papers  submitted  by  Mr.  Ridder  are  as  follows:) 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  16,  1911. 
Hon.  Philander  C.  Knox, 

Seo'etary  of  State. 
Deab  Sib  :  In  the  matter  of  print  paper  and  wood  pulp,  may  I  urge  upon 
you  the  importance  of  an  Insistence  upon  free  pulp  wood  from  Canada  in  ex- 
change for  free  print  paper  a'Ud  wood  pulp?  In  making  this  request  I  act  in 
behalf  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  as  its  authorized 
representative  and  upon  the  express  authorization  given  to-day  and  covering 
this  particular  matter  of  Mr.  Herman  Ridder,  president,  and  Mr.  Don  C.  Seitz, 
constituting  the  association's  committee  on  paper,  and  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Baker,  sec- 
retary. I  am  authorized  to  supplement  this  request  with  the  individual  approval 
of  the  above  view  by  each  of  the  gentleraen  who  participated  in  to-day's  confer- 
ence with  you  upon  this  subject,  viz  :  Mr.  E.  H.  Butler,  Buffalo  News ;  Mr. 
E.  H.  Baker,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Mr.  Prank  B.  Noyes,  Washington  Star; 
Mr.  P.  C.  Boyle,  Oil  City  Derrick ;  Mr.  Thompson,  New  Orleans  Item. 

With  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  consideration  shown  by  you  to  us, 
believe  me, 

Youi's,  respectfully,  JohnJNobeis, 

Ghariman  Committee  on  Paper. 
American  Newspaper  Puiliksers'  Association. 


[Sent  to  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  members.] 

New  York,  January  24,  1911. 
For  your  confidential  information,  I  take  pleasure  in  advising  you  that  the 
negotiations  of  the  United  States  Government  with  Canada  provide  for  the 
admission  of  print  paper  and  wood  pulp  free  of  duty  when  made  from  wood 
cut  on  private  lands  or  free  from  restrictions  of  exportation. 

If  ratified  by  Congress,  this  arrangement  will  immediately  and  automatically 
insure  a  full  supply  of  print  paper  free  of  duty,  and  will  exert  a  pressure  upon 
the  provincial  authorities  which  will  ultimately  force  them  to  remove  their 
restrictions  on  exportation  of  pulp  wood.  The  advance  thus  far  made  is  a 
matter  for  mutual  congratulation  among  members  of  the  association. 
Yours,  faitlifully, 

Herman  Bidder,  President. 
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[Sent  to  every  publication  in  the  United  States.] 

Amebican  Newspaper  Publisheks'  Association, 

903  Pulitzer  Building, 
'New  York  January  27,  1911. 
To  Publishers :  The  reciprocity  arrangement  which  has  just  been  negotiated 
by  representatives  of  the  United  States  and  Canadian  Government  provides  for 
the  admission  of  news  print  paper  and  wood  pulp  free  of  duty  from  Canada  when 
made  from  wood  cut  on  private  lands  or  wood  free  from  restrictions  of  exporta- 
tion. Congress  and  the  Canadian  Parliament  must  ratify  it  before  it  can  be- 
come effective. 

Users  of  print  paper  have  a  direct  and  immediate  interest  in  securing  this 
relief  from  combinations  of  paper  makers  which  have  been  taxing  publishers  to 
the  extent  of  $5,000,000  per  annum.  Free  print  paper  from  Canada  should  re- 
duce print  paper  prices  promptly  and  materially.  The  reciprocity  arrangement 
Is  urged  also  on  the  broad  lines  of  conserving  our  forests  and  of  removing  a  tax 
upon  knowledge. 

Will  you  not  promptly  communicate  with  your  Senators  and  Representative 
in  Congress  and  urge  favorable  action? 

Tours,  faithfully,  Herman  Ridder,  President. 


[Sent  to  publisliers  in  Florida,  Georgia,  Maryland,  Illinois,  Ohio,  North  Carolina,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Wisconsin,  with  different  inclosure  (attached)  for  each 
State.] 

American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association, 

World  Building, 
New  York,  February  9,  1911. 
Greeting: 

The  proposed  reciprocity  arrangement  with  Canada,  in  addition  to  providing 
for  free  print  paper  when  made  from  free  wood,  gives  many  advantages  in 
other  directions  to  the  material  interests  in  your  State. 

Will  you  kindly  give  publicity  to  the  inclosed  enumeration  of  products  affected 
by  the  arrangement  and  will  you  urge  your  Senators  and  Representative  in 
Congress  to  favor  the  paper  clause  exactly  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  agreement? 
The  paper  makers  are  trying  to  nullify  the  provision  for  free  paper  by  amend- 
ments that  are  intended  to  be  fatal. 

Will  you  also  arrange  to  have  your  State  Legislature  and  your  local  commer- 
cial and  industrial  organizations  and  your  trade  unions  to  adopt  and  forward 
resolutions  to  President  Taft  and  to  both  branches  of  Congress? 
Yours,  respectfully, 

John  Nobbis, 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Paper. 


rCoDT  of  instructions  to  editors  sent  by  Herman  Bidder,  president  American  Newspaper 
^  Publishers'  Association.] 

New  Tork,  February  17. 
By  reauest    private  to  editors.     It  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  newspapers 
that  their  Washington  correspondents  be  instructed  to  treat  favorably  the  Cana- 
dian reciprocity  agreement,  because  print  paper  and  wood  pulp  are  made  tree 

of  duty  by  this  agreement. 

•'     ■'  Herman  Ridder, 

President  Aiiierioan  Newspaper  PnWshers'  Association. 


[Sent  to  American   Newspaper   Publishers'   Association    Associated  Press,   mited   Press, 
and  printed  copy  to  every  publication  in  United  btates.j 

American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association, 

90.3  Pulitzer  Building, 
Ncio  York,  March  10,  1911. 
May  I  invite  your  attention  to  the  point  that  promptness  in  ratifying  the 
recipr'^city  Igieement  of  the  United  States  with  Canada  is  of  the  utmost  im- 

portance  to  newspapers?  rnvPi-timPTitq 

There  is  danger  in  amendments  or  changes  or  delay.     The  two  Governments 

had  a  tacit  understanding  that  the  arrangement  would  go  through  as  framed. 
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The  difficulties  attending  ratification  on  the  Canadian  side  may  be  increased 
greatly  if  there  is  hesitation  or  an  attempt  on  our  part  to  make  a  new  trade. 

Will  you  kindly  urge,  through  your  publication  and  by  letters  to  your  Eepre- 
senative  and  Senators,  that  the  agreement  as  made  by  the  State  Department  bs 
passed  speedily  by  Congress  and  without  amendment? 
Yours,  faithfully, 


President  American  Netvspaper  Publishers'  Assodatlon. 


[Sent  to  Members  of  Congress.] 

American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association, 

903  puxitzer  buildinq, 
New. York,  May  5,  1911, 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association, 
held  in  New  York  April  27,  1911,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted,  and  I 
have  the  honor  to  transmit  it  herewith  for  your  information  : 

"The  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Associiition,  in  annual  meeting  as- 
sembled at  New  York  City,  respectfully  urges  the  United  States  Senate  to  pass 
speedily  and  without  amendment  House  bill  No.  4412,  known  as  the  reciprocity 
bill.  It  also  urges  the  abolition  of  import  duties  upon  print  paper  when  made 
from  free  wood,  wherever  cut." 

Yours,  truly,  John  Noeeis, 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Paper. 


[Resolutions  adopted  at  a  special  meeting  of  stockholders  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  Sept.  18,  1909.] 

In  view  of  the  information  submitted  to  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association  by  its  committee  on  paper,  indicating  that  unlawful  combinations 
of  paper  makers  have  been  organized  recently,  that  artificial  stimulation  of 
prices  has  been  accomplished,  and  that  judicial  prohibition  of  such  efforts  has 
been  disobeyed — 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  hereby  instructs  its  com- 
mittee on  paper  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  President  and  Department  of 
Justice  to  these  movements,  which  we  regard  as  conspiracies  in  restraint  of 
trade,  and  we  give  this  instruction  to  the  committee  in  order — 

First,  that  the  authority  of  existing  statutes  for  repression  of  trade  com- 
binations may  be  invoked ; 

Second,  that  the  defiance  of  recent  judicial  action  prohibiting  participation  in 
such  a  combination  by  certain  western  mills  may  be  punished ;  and 

Third,  that  the  President  may  be  put  in  possession  of  information  which  shall 
equip  him  to  advise  Congress  of  the  abuse  of  its  tariff  favors  by  paper  makers. 

That  It  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the  duty  on  printing  paper,  wood 
pulp,  and  all  material  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  printing  paper  should 
be  immediately  repealed. 

Resolved,  That  the  membership  of  this  organization  pledge  themselves  to  an 
adequate  assistance  for  legal  counsel  and  other  expenses  In  assisting  the  Govern- 
ment iu  any  prosecution  that  may  be  undertaken,  and  that  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  this  association  be  instructed  to  gather  information  and  raise  such 
funds  as  may  be  required. 


[Form\ilation  adopted  at  annual  meeting  of  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association 
held  in  New  York  Apr.  2:!,  1908.] 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  comprising  representatives 
of  daily  newspapers  printed  in  every  section  of  the  country,  and  gathered  in 
annual  convention,  protests  against  the  subterfuge  just  designed  by  Speaker 
Cannon  and  Representatives  Payne  and  Dalzell,  creating  a  Committee  on  Paper 
Inquiry,  and  thereby  blocking  the  Stevens  bill  for  free  paper  and  free 
pulp.  We  charge  that  this  de\ice  was  inspired  in  bad  faith.  Since  early  in 
December,  1907,  a  committee  of  this  body  had  been  clamoring  at  the  doors  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  an  opportunity  to  show  the  power  of  illegal 
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combinations  of  paper  makers  to  raise  paper  prices,  and  the  efEect  thereon  of 
existing  tariff  restrictions.  Messrs.  Payne  and  Dalzell  have  repulsed  all 
such  efforts.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  has  turned  away  his  face  whenever  any 
Member  tried  to  raise  the  Issue  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  We  are  now  amazed 
to  find  that  Messrs.  Cannon,  Payne,  and  Dalzell  have  changed  their  tactics  and 
avow  a  desire  to  study  the  tariff  phases  of  this  paper  question.  They  say  they 
want  the  whole  matter  Investigated  thoroughly,  though  they  know  that  such 
Inquiry  will  carry  over  the  entire  proposition  to  the  next  session  of  CJongress. 
They  now  pose  as  champions  who  had  been  eagerly  asking  for  that  which  for 
months  they  had  the  power  to  refuse,  and  which  they  did  refuse. 

With  the  utmost  respect  and  deference  for  the  authority  of  Congress,  we 
challenge  the  Intentions  of  those  \Yho  have  thus  far  succeeded  in  sidetracking 
the  Stevens  bill.  We  charge  that  action  on  the  Stevens  bill  has  been  delayed 
to  the  advantage  of  a  combination  of  paper  makers  who,  in  a  desperate  effort 
to  maintaui  artificial  prices  upon  a  declining  market,  have  shut  down  nearly  50 
per  cent  of  their  mills,  and  who,  by  throwing  into  idleness  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  their  employees,  have  shown  the  insincerity  of  their  professions  that 
tariff  duty  on  paper  was  needed  to  protect  that  labor. 

"  The  thanks  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  are  hereby 
tendered  to  President  Roosevelt  for  his  kindly  and  courageous  message  in  favor 
of  free  pulp  and  print  paper. 

"  The  members  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  in  annual 
meeting  assembled,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  President  and  Congress  to 
the  false  reports  of  news-print  paper  prices,  which  were  recently  furnished  to 
Congress  by  the  Director  of  the  Census  Bureau.  The  newspapers  here  repre- 
sented use  approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  news-print  paper  consumed  In  the 
United  States,  and  we  denounce  the  quotations  submitted  to  Congress  as  mis- 
leading and  unworthy  of  credence.  The  reiteration  of  the  accuracy  of  those 
figures  by  the  director,  after  the  error  had  been  called  to  public  attention, 
tends  to  shake  public  confidence  and  respect  for  statistics  thus  compiled." 


[Telegram.] 

"  The  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  in  convention  assembled 
protests  against  the  subterfuge  designed  by  Payne,  Dalzell,  and  Cannon  to 
prevent  relief  from  the  extortions  of  the  paper  combine.  We  ask  that  the 
Stevens  bill,  now  throttled  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  be  put  to  a 
vote  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  We  represent  the  seventh  largest  industry  In 
the  I'nited  States  and  have  rights  that  Congress  Is  bound  to  respect." 


[Minute  adopted  at  annual  meeting  of  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  held 
in  New  York  Apr.  22,  1909.] 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  at  Its  annual  meeting  in 
New  York  to-day,  with  the  largest  attendance  In  the  history  of  the  organization, 
comprising  representatives  of  290  daily  newspapers,  instructs  its  secretary  to 
telegraph  and  write  Immediately  to  each  United  States  Senator,  advising  him 
that  the  association,  by  a  rising  vote,  with  only  three  dissenters,  earnestly  urges 
the  conflrmation  by  the  Senate  of  the  action  of  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
the  matter  of  pulp  and  print  paper. 

The  investigation  made  by  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, covering  a  period  of  10  months  and  surpassing  in  thoroughness  any  trade 
inquiry  e^er  attempted  in  tariff  history,  has  shown  that  American  paper  mills 
actually  make  paper  cheaper  than  the  most  modern  Canadian  mill,  and  there- 
fore any  import  duty  upon  print  paper  is  in  the  nature  of  a  concession  to  the 
American  mills.  We  are  Informed  that  the  paper  manufacturers  are  trying  to 
induce  the  Senate  to  raise  the  rate  of  duty  flxed  by  the  Payne  bill.  The  success 
of  such  an  effort  would  prevent  the  possibility  of  an  arrangement  with  Canada, 
which  arrangement  the  select  committee  deemed  of  utmost  importance  in  order 
that  we  might  continue  to  obtain  from  that  country  the  considerable  supply  of 
pulp  wood  now  used  by  American  mills  in  news-print  paper  manufacture. 

The  well-m?itured  and  unanimous  recommendations  of  the  select  committee, 
composed  of  representatives  of  both  political  parties,  have  safeguarded  the 
interests  of  paper  makers  and  consumers  against  the  possibility  of  hostile  ac- 
tion by  Canada. 
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We  protest  against  any  procedure  which  will  ignore  the  worlc  and  results 
of  the  House  committee's  investigation,  and  which,  by  provoking  a  trade  war 
and  stopping  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood  from  Canada,  may  bring  great  loss 
to  American  newspapers  and  destruction  to  American  forests. 

For  a  period  of  years  the  American  newspapers  have  been  the  victims  of 
paper  combinations,  mergers,  comers,  discriminations,  and  secrecy  in  paper 
quotations.  The  failure  of  paper  makers  to  employ  technical  skill  in  the  opera- 
tion of  their  plants  has  increased  the  burdens  of  consumers.  We  want  to  put 
an  end  to  these  abuses  by  broadening  the  market  and  by  stopping  schemes  such 
as  that  planned  in  the  creation  of  the  International  Paper  Co.,  which  aimed  to 
destroy  competition  and  to  give  value  to  a  collection  of  antiquated  mills  by 
bringing  them  under  one  control  with  7,000  square  miles  of  timberland  and  un- 
developed water  powers  to  the  extent  of  194,000  horsepower.  We  object  to  these 
gigantic  speculations  at  our  expense. 

Every  obligation  which  the  paper  maker  owed  to  the  Government  as  a  tariff 
beneficiary  has  been  violated.  Newspapers  have  been  forced  to  bear  the  burden 
of  frequent  fluctuations  and  artificial  stimulations  of  paper  prices.  The  pub- 
lishers ask  fair  treatment. 

[Telegram.] 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  at  Its  annual  meeting  in 
New  York  to-day,  with  the  largest  attendance  in  the  history  of  the  organization, 
comprising  representatives  of  290  daily  newspapers,  has  instructed  me  as  Its 
secretary  to  telegraph  and  write  to  you  that  the  association  by  rising  vote,  witili 
only  three  dissenters,  earnestly  urges  the  confirmation  by  the  Senate  of  the 
action  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  matter  of  pulp  and  paper,  and  I 
am  sending  by  mail  full  text  of  minutes  adopted  by  association. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Associa- 
tion are  due  to  the  select  committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  the  instance  of  Speaker  Cannon  to  investigate  the  paper  and  pulp  Industry. 
We  acknowledge  our  obligation  to  the  chairman,  Hon.  James  R.  Mann,  and  to 
the  members  of  the  committee  for  the  diligence  and  thoroughness  and  fairness 
of  their  inquiry,  covering  a  period  of  10  months.  Their  work  has  been  of  edu- 
cational value  to  the  paper  maker  and  paper  user. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  above  resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  secretary 
to  Speaker  Cannon  and  to  the  members  of  the  select  committee. 


[Recommendation   of   committee   on   paper   adopted    by   American   Newspaper   Publisiiers* 
Association  at  meeting  held  in  New  Yorl5  Apr.   28.   1910.] 

To  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Mann  bill  (H.  R.  12314)  to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote commerce  between  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 


[Resolution  adopted  at  annual  meeting  of  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  in 

New  York  Apr.  27,   1911.] 

Resolved,  That  the  acts  of  the  paper  committee  be  heartily  approved;  that 
Its  work  be  continued  upon  the  same  efficient  and  aggressive  lines  that  have 
characterized  it,  and  that  Messrs.  Norrls,  Seltz,  and  Ridder  constitute  that  com- 
mittee. The  committee  Is  authorized  to  take  all  steps  that  may  be  necessary  In 
Its  judgment  to  protect  and  further  the  interests  of  newspapers  in  the  procure- 
ment of  an  adequate  supply  of  cheap  paper. 


Extracts   from   bulletins    issued   by   committee   on    paper  of    American    Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers'  Association  relative  to  Canadian  reciprocity. 

[Bulletin  No.  2134,  Feb.  10,  1910.] 

EECIPROCITY    WITH    CAN.VDA. 

The  Associated  Ohio  Dailies,  nu  organization  of  122  Ohio  newspapers,  met  in 
Columbus  on  February  2  and  passed  resolutions  asking  Congress  to  take  action 
in  the  matter  of  pulps  and  paper  to  promote  reciprocal  trade  relations  with 
Canada. 
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Notwithstanding  the  statements  of  American  paper  makers  to  Congress,  the 
Canadian  Blueboolv  shows  that  the  United  States  sells  to  Canada  nearly  three 
times  as  much  paper  as  Canada  sells  to  the  United  States.  The  exact  shipments 
of  United  States  paper  to  Canada  for  year  ended  March  31,  1909,'  were  valued  at 
$2,498,962,  and  the  shipments  of  Canadian  paper  to  the  United  States  were 
$990,156. 

IBuUetiu  No.  2154,  Mar.  19,  1910.] 

CANADIAN    SITUATION. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  Canadian  tariff  adjustments  on  pulp  and  paper 
is  hkely  to  be  worse  before  it  is  made  right.  It  is  doubtful  if  President  Taft 
will  go  to  the  extreme  of  allowing  the  maximum  tarifC  to  apply  against  Canada. 
The  Mann  resolution  to  postpone  the  application  of  the  maximum  tariff  until 
January  1,  1911,  may  be  rushed  through  Congress  in  the  closing  days  of  March 
to  avoid  the  precipitation  of  serious  business  and  political  complications.  The 
Dominion  authorities  in  Canada  believe  the  administration  will  not  apply  the 
maximum  tariff  to  it.  The  Provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario  are  not  willing  to 
submit  meekly  to  the  retaliatory  duties  of  .f2  per  ton  on  print  paper  and  $1.67 
per  ton  on  ground  wood  which  the  Treasury  Department  has  imposed  under 
authority  of  paragraphs  406  and  409  of  the  Payne  law.  The  Quebec  Legislature 
convened  on  March  15.  Matters  relating  to  the  prohibition  of  exportation  of 
pulp  wood  may  be  submitted  by  the  provincial  authorities  for  approval  after 
April  1,  when  the  attitude  of  Washington  shall  have  been  made  known.  A  defi- 
nite program  for  the  stoppage  of  exportation  of  pulp  wood  cut  from  Crown  lands 
on  September  1,  1910,  has  been  decided  upon,  and  nothing  short  of  the  admission 
of  ground  wood  and  print  paper  free  of  duty  to  the  United  States  will  deter 
action  by  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

Publishers  have  responded  generally  to  the  request  that  they  urge  the  admin- 
istration to  arrange  with  Canada  for  a  full  and  free  supply  of  pulp  wood  to 
American  mills  in  order  that  the  American  mills  may  continue  in  business,  and 
that  the  manufacture  of  paper  may  not  be  transferred  to  Canada. 

PnbUshers  will  be  Interested  in  the  following  compilation  of  trade  inter- 
changes with  Canada  to  March  31,  1909: 

From  United  States  to  Canada $192,  661,  360 

From  Canada  to  United  States 92,  604,  357 

Total - 285,  265,  717 


Exports  from  United  States  to  Canada. 


Dutiable. 


Free. 


Total  from 
United 
States  to 
Canada. 


Imports 

from 

Canada  to 

United 


Coal 

Metals 

Breadstuffs  and  provisions 

Cotton  and  manulactures 

Wood  and  manufactures  of 

Paper 

Books 

Fruits 

Drugs,  dyes,  etc 

Tobacco 

Gutta-percha 

Furs,  hides,  skins,  and  leather. . 

OiU 

Settlers'  effects 

Animals 


Electrical  apparatus. 
Fish,  etc 


$13,411,239 

29, 146, 048 

15,217,740 

2, 086, 351 

2,159,111 

2, 443, 189 

1,487,976 

2, 452, 299 

1,142.520 

144,230 

683, 136 

2,741,986 

2, 291, 022 


616, 802 
1, 909, 865 
1, 937, 371 

483, 817 


814,959,714 

10, 945, 160 

3,795,734 

6,796,495 

6, 147, 249 

55, 773 

1,052,356 

3,581,585 

4,711,407 

3, 196, 479 

2, 409, 220 

3, 423, 330 

1, 927, 857 

5,761,089 

1,556,541 

22, 182 

54, 739 

1,412 


S28, 370, 953 
40,091,208 
19,013,474 
8, 882, 846 
8, 306, 360 
2,498,962 
2, S40, 332 
6, 033, 884 
5,853,927 
3, 340, 709 
3,092,356 
6, 165, 316 
4, 218, 879 
5,761,089 
2, 172, 343 
1,932,047 
1,992,110 
485,  228 


84.048,465 

28, 803, 305 

2,975,087 


29,595,046 
990, 156 


380, 870 
1,803,763 


5, 362. 236 

152, 844 

1,666,084 

1, 796, 992 

326, 865 


4, 254, 463 


[Bulletin  No.  2169,  Apr.   7,  1910.] 
THE    CANADIAN    SITUATION. 

In  exchange  for  a  concession  by  Canada  of  approximately  $100,000  per  annum 
in  lower  duties  out  of  a  total  of  $900,000  demanded  by  the  United  States  to 
equalize  our  rates  with  the  Canadian  import  rates  ^'ranted  to  France  and  12 
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other  countries,  I'resident  'J'uft  proclaimed  that  Canada  was  entitled  to  the 
minimum  tariff.  He  arranged  with  Minister  Fielding  to  take  up  as  soon  as  the 
Canadian  Parliament  adjourns  the  matter  of  pulp-wood  supply  and  other 
matters  of  trade  relation  and  amiably  ignored  those  provisions  of  section  2 
which  fix  maximum  duties  on  countries  of  political  subdivisions  that  impose 
export  taxes  or  prohibit  the  exportation  of  any  article  to  the  United  States. 
The  publishers  and  paper  makers  hare  been  aiming  for  two  years  to  bring  about 
an  insurance  of  a  full  and  free  supply  of  pulp  wood  for  American  paper  mills, 
in  order  that  the  American  mills  might  continue  in  business  and  that  print- 
paper  production  might  not  be  transferred  to  Canada.  The  publishers  sought 
to  do  this  by  adopting  a  conciliatory  policy  toward  Canada,  as  recommended  by 
the  Mann  committee.  The  paper  makers  attempted  to  bully  Canada  by  fixing 
the  rate  at  $3.75  per  ton,  with  retaliatory  duties  of  $2  per  ton  additional  for 
Ontario  and  Quebec  and  with  maximum  duties  on  every  article  of  import  from 
Canada  in  case  of  refusal.  Those  bullying  methods  failed,  and  a  negotiation 
on  the  basis  of  common  interest  is  promised  within  two  months.  Prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Payne  law  on  August  5,  1909,  the  Canadians  would  have  accepted 
a  duty  of  $2  per  ton  on  print  paper  and  would  have  insured  a  full  and  free 
supply  of  pulp  wood.  Now  they  want  free  paper.  President  Taft's  grant  of 
the  minimum  tariff  to  Canada  should  induce  lower  prices  for  print  paper.  The 
fact  that  the  paper  makers  seem  to  be  still  disposed  to  pursue  their  antagonistic 
attitude  toward  Canada  is  shown  by  their  promotion  of  appeals  to  be  heard  by 
the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  on  April  13  and  May  11  to  force  the  imposition 
of  the  retaliatory  duty  on  mechanical  pulp  from  the  Provinces  of  Quebec  and 
Ontario  when  made  from  wood  cut  on  private  lands. 

[Bulletin  No.  2180,  Apr.  20,  1910.] 

PROMPT    ACTION    WANTED    ON    PTJLP-WOOD    SUPPLY. 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  Associated  Dailies,  at  a  meeting  held  In  Pittsburg, 
April  18,  1910,  adopted  the  following : 

"  Resolved,  By  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Associated  Dailies,  that  we  urge 
upon  the  President  and  Congress  such  action  as  will  immediately  insure  a  full 
supply  of  pulp  wood  for  American  print-paper  mills.  Delay  until  next  winter 
in  the  settlement  of  this  matter  means  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  pulp  wood  and 
loss  to  newspapers,  which  must  bear  the  burden  of  the  added  cost." 

[Bulletin  No.  2191,  May  10,  1910.] 

ABOLITION    OF    COUNTERVAILING    DUTY    ON    PULP    AND    PAPER    FROM    QUEBEC. 

The  United  States  Treasury  Department  has  issued  a  circular  to  collectors 
of  customs  on  the  Canadian  border  wherein  it  stops  the  further  imposition  of 
the  countervailing  duties  of  25  cents  per  ton  on  ground  wood,  and  35  cents  per 
ton  on  print  paper  heretofore  levied  against  products  of  pulp  wood  cut  from 
Crown  lands  In  the  Province  of  Quebec.  So  long  as  that  Province  charged  a 
discriminatory  rate  on  Crown  land  pulp  wood  which  was  exported,  the  counter- 
vailing duties  of  the  new  tariff  law  applied,  but  the  action  of  the  Province  in 
prohibiting  all  such  exportation  after  May  1,  1910,  automatically  stopped  the 
further  imposition  of  the  countervailing  duties  on  wood  pulp,  and  as  a  result 
the  duty  on  print  paper  from  the  Province  of  Quebec  is  $3.75  per  ton  plus  the 
additional,  or  retaliatory,  duty  of  $2  per  ton  for  paper  when  made  from  wood 
cut  on  Crown  lands — a  total  of  $5.75  per  ton  as  against  $6.10  prior  to  May  1, 
1910. 

Thirteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  fourteen  tons  of  news-print  paper  were 
imported  from  Canada  in  the  first  quarter  of  1910.  Sixty  per  cent  of  this  im- 
portation was  subject  to  the  retaliatory  duty  of  $5.75  per  ton,  because  the  paper 
was  made  from  wood  cut  on  Crown  lands.  In  the  month  of  March  the  impor- 
tations from  Canada  averaged  228  tons  per  day. 

[Bulletin  2209,  June  9,  1910.] 

CANADIAN  TREATY  NEGOTIATIONS. 

Meanwhile,  no  progress  seems  to  have  been  made  in  the  treaty  negotiations 
with  Canada.  President  Taft  led  the  Canadian  officials  to  Infer  that  he  did  not 
want  to  precipitate  a  tariff  discussion  by  submitting  a  treaty  at  the  present 
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session  of  Congress.  Accordingly,  the  Canadian  ministers  planned  to  go  abroad 
for  the  summer,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  understanding  in  that  direction  can 
be  reached  until  September,  if  then. 

UNITED    STATES    RELYING   tTPON    TIMBEB    STOLEN    FROM    CANADA'S    LANDS    TO    SUPPLY 

AMERICAN   MILLS. 

The  resources  of  Canada  with  respect  to  the  supply  of  pulp  wood  seem  to  be 
limitless.  Province  of  Quebec  has  Crown  lands  with  a  timber  area,  largely  in 
spruce,  of  200,000  square  miles,  of  which  only  70,000  square  miles  have  been 
surveyed,  and  only  10,000  square  miles  have  been  divided  into  farm  lots  of  100 
acres  each  for  settlers.  About  2,200  of  these  lots  are  taken  up  each  year  by 
so-called  settlers,  who  have  been  Illegally  removing  all  the  timber  and  then 
moving  on  to  other  areas.  The  authorities  at  Quebec  calculate  that  only  5  per 
cent  of  these  so-called  settlers  are  bona  fide,  the  others  being  in  the  category  of 
limber  thie^'es,  who  may  at  any  time  be  brought  to  a  sharp  turn  by  the  provin- 
cial authorities.  It  is  rather  a  precarious  situation  for  the  paper  interests  of 
the  United  States  that  they  should  be  dependent  upon  the  successful  theft  of 
pulp  wood  under  "  location  tickets "  for  an  adequate  supply  of  pulp  wood  to 
keep  our  paper  mills  going.  The  Government  at  Washington  is  watching  this 
performance  with  complacency.  If  the  Quebec  authorities  stop  this  shipment 
of  stolen  timber,  they  may,  when  our  present  supply  is  exhausted,  precipitate 
a  panic  in  the  AJnerican  paper  mills. 

[Bulletin  ^'o.  2251,  Aug.  6,   1910.] 

The  Province  of  Quebec  has  tal^en  its  second  step  in  the  program  for  trans- 
ferring the  manufacture  of  print  paper  from  the  United  States  to  Canada.  Its 
first  step  was  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood  cut  from  Crown  lands 
after  May  1,  1910.  That  edict  was  antlciptaed  by  the  paper  makers,  who  cut 
over  a  million  cords  prior  to  that  date,  all  of  which  is  available  for  exportation. 
The  second  step  in  the  provincial  plan  of  restriction  was  an  order  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  wood  cut  on  "  location  tickets."  A  location  ticket  is  taken 
out  by  intending  settlers  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  clearing  the  land  for  settle- 
ment. Each  so-called  settler  may  take  up  a  farm  lot  of  100  acres.  The  Quebec 
authorities  say  that  95  per  cent  of  these  locations  are  bogus,  and  are  made  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  the  wood  for  sale  and  not  for  settlement.  The  prohibi- 
tion of  exportation  of  such  clearings  strikes  a  serious  blow  at  the  American 
mill  supply,  because  the  bulk  of  that  cutting— approximately  200,000  cords- 
has  been  sold  and  shipped  to  American  mills.  The  cutting  from  timber  limits 
on  Crown  lands  of  Quebec  last  year  was  142,000  cords,  to  which  the  200,000 
cords  cut  on  location  tickets  must  be  added,  or  342,000  cords  per  annum 
prohibited.  „         ^     ,  ,  ^, 

The  total  exportation  of  pulp  wood  was  727,000  cords  from  Quebec  and  New 
Brunswick,  so  that  when  the  timber  now  cut  in  the  Quebec  woods  has  been 
shipped  the  American  supply  will  have  been  reduced  to  the  extent  of  47  per 
cent  For  the  present  year  that  action  of  the  Quebec  authorities  will  have  no 
effect  upon  paper  prices.  The  timber  cutting  in  advance  of  these  prohibitions 
was  so  large  that  thousands  upon  thousands  of  cords  of  pulp  wood  are  piled 
up  at  the  various  railroad  sidings  in  Quebec,  and  shippers  say  they  can  find 
no  market  for  it. 

[Bulletin  No.  2294,  Oct,  18,  1919.] 

Air  Charles  JI  Pepper,  of  the  Bureau  of  Trade  Relations,  at  Washington, 
recentlv  visited  Newfoundland  to  ascertain  possibilities  with  respect  to  recip- 
rocal action  on  free  lailp  wood  and  a  news-print  paper  supply.  The  reciprocity 
negotiation  with  Canada  which  President  Tnft  and  Minister  Fieklmg  mitiated 
last  spring  will  take  formal  shape  within  a  few  days.  Free  pulp  wood  and 
print  papei*  will  enter  largely  into  that  negotiation. 

[Bulletin  No.  2.338,  Dec,  24,  1910,] 
FEDERAL    ACTION    FOR   TARIFF    CHANGE    ON    PRINT    PAPER. 

There  are  several  phases  of  the  movement  for  tariff  revision  on  print  paper : 

1.  Mr   James  R.  Mann  introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives  a  bill 

providing  for  free  print  paper  from  those  Provinces  of  Canada  which  permit 
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the  free  exportation  of  pulp  wood  to  the  United  States.  The  passage  of  this 
bill  would  soften  the  price  of  news-print  paper  without  the  risks  of  a  reciprocity 
treaty.  It  would  require  only  a  majority  vote  in  each  branch  of  Congress, 
whereas  a  treaty  would  require  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate.  A  reciprocity 
treaty  is  llliely  to  be  tangled  up  with  a  maze  of  complications  relating  to 
barley,  coal,  lumber,  fish,  and  natural  products,  and  would  involve  mucli  of 
the  log  rolling  of  a  tariff  bill. 

2.  The  reciprocity  negotiation  with  Canada  upon  which  a  definite  settle- 
ment will  be  attempted  at  Washington  in  January.  The  commercial  repre- 
sentative of  the  State  Department  Is  tenaciously  clinging  to  a  duty  of  $2  per 
ton  on  print  paper,  but  the  Canadians  will  refuse  anything  less  than  free  print 
paper  in  exchange  for  free  pulp  wood.  The  State  Department  is  ready  to  urge 
that  the  countervailing  and  retaliatory  duties  on  pulp  and  paper  be  abolished. 

3.  The  Tariff  Board  is  studying  the  cost  of  news-print  paper  production.  It 
has  eight  agents  in  the  field  examining  the  boolis  of  paper  maliers.  Its  agents 
will  finish  their  field  work  about  January  1,  and  possibly  the  board  may  be 
In  position  to  report  in  time  for  the  reciprocity  negotiation.  The  President 
says  he  is  awaiting  the  outcome  of  that  inquiry. 

4.  If  the  Republican  Congress  at  its  short  session,  beginning  December  4, 
1910,  and  ending  March  3,  1911,  does  not  abolish  the  duty  on  news-print  paper, 
at  least  from  Canada,  the  Democrats  will  attempt  to  pass  such  a  bill  imme- 
diately after  the  opening  of  the  new  Congress. 

5.  No  results  have  been  obtained  from  efforts  made  through  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  stop  the  combinations  of  the  paper  makers  and  to  punish  them 
for  their  restriction  of  the  use  of  paper  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  law. 

[Bulletin  No.  2361,  Jan.  28,  1911.] 

FREE  PAPER  IN  THE  RECIPROCITY  AGREEMENT. 

The  clause  of  the  proposed  reciprocity  agreement  with  Canada  reads  as 
follows : 

"Pulp  of  wood  mechanically  ground;  pulp  of  wood,  chemical,  bleached,  or 
unbleached ;  news-print  paper,  and  other  paper  and  paper  board,  manufactured 
from  mechanical  wood  pulp  or  from  chemical  wood  pulp,  or  of  which  such 
pulp  is  a  component  material  of  chief  vnlue,  colored  in  the  pulp,  or  not  colored, 
and  A-alued  at  not  more  than  four  cents  per  pound,  not  including  printed  or 
decorated  wall  paper,  free. 

"ProvideiJ,  That  such  paper  and  board,  valued  nt  four  cents  per  pound  or 
less,  and  wood  pulp,  being  the  products  of  Canada,  when  Imported  therefrom 
directly  into  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  on  the  condition 
precedent  that  no  export  duty,  export  license  fee.  or  other  exijort  charge  of  any 
kind  whatsoe\er  (whether  in  the  form  of  additional  charge  or  license  fee  or  other- 
wise) or  any  prohibition  or  restriction  in  any  way  of  the  exportation  (whether 
by  law,  order,  regulation,  contractual  relation,  or  otherwise),  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, shall  have  been  imposed  upon  such  paper,  board,  or  wood  pulp,  or  the 
wood  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  paper,  board,  or  wood  pulp,  or  the  wood 
pulp  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  jiaper  or  board. 

"ProridnJ  also.  That  such  wood  pulp,  paper,  nr  board,  being  the  product  of 
the  United  States,  shall  only  be  admitted  free  of  duty  into  Canada  from  the 
United  States  when  such  wood  pulp,  paper,  or  board,  being  the  ijroducts  of 
Canada,  are  admitted  from  all  parts  of  Csinada  free  of  duty  into  the  United 
States." 

This  draft  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  publishers.  It  will  provide  for  the 
immediate  entry  of  print  ])aper  and  wood  pulp  from  Canada.  The  snarl 
with  the  Provinces  of  Canada  has  been  completely  avoided  by  an  entirely 
new  turn  to  the  stipulations,  which  now  follow  the  wood — not  the  Province. 
If  wood  is  free  from  restriction,  such  as  wood  from  private  lands  the  products 
of  that  wood  will  come  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty.  A  Province 
owning  land  holds  the  same  relation  to  the  Dominion  Government  that  an 
ordinary  land  owner  maintains.  The  Province  has  no  power  to  stop  the  expor- 
tation of  wood  from  private  lands  in  that  Province.  Recent  tariff  legislation 
in  the  United  States  aimed  to  coerce  Provinces  of  Canada  to  part  with  crown 
land  wood  and  those  Provinces  resented  such  coercion.  In  the  reciprocity 
arrangement,  each  Province  can  do  with  its  own  land  as  it  pleases  and  can  do 
this  without  affecting  the  immediate  and  free  entry  of  paper  and  pulp  made 
from  wood  cut  on  private  lands  in  that  Province.     The  distinction  between 
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wood  free  from  restriction  of  exportation  and  wood  that  is  not  free  will  show 
Itself  m  various  ways.  Print  paper  made  from  wood  cut  on  lands  subject 
to  restriction  will  be  liable  to  a  duty  of  $5.75  per  ton  of  paper.  That  duty  will 
be  prohibitory  m  competition  with  paper  made  from  wood  cut  on  private  lands 
The  Provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario  have  been  offering  premiums  and  induce- 
ments for  the  transfer  of  American  paper  industries  to  Canada.  Brown  Bros 
of  Berlin  Jlills,  N.  H.,  recently  Installed  a  plant  at  La  Tuque,  Quebec,  and 
propose  to  expand  it  materially.  That  plant  depends  on  crown  lands  for  its 
timber  supply.  The  International  Paper  Co.  has  been  flirting  with  the  Quebec 
Government  for  similar  concessions.  The  reciprocity  clause  will  give  no  encour- 
agement to  such  diversion  of  industry  from  the  United  States  to  Canada.  A 
barrier  of  $5.75  per  ton  on  print  paper  will  confront  such  products  until  the 
Quebec  Government  removes  the  prohibition.  The  revenues  which  the  Province 
now  obtains  on  wood  cut  from  its  crown  lands  and  shipped  in  manufactured 
form  to  the  Unied  States  will  be  diverted  from  the  Quebec  treasury  to  the 
owners  of  private  lands.  The  pressure  from  holders  of  crown  lands  limits 
upon  the  provincial  authorities  for  an  opportunity  to  reach  the  greatest 
marliet  in  the  world,  that  of  the  United  States,  will  be  irresistible  and  a  diplo- 
matic victory  in  the  removal  of  restrictions  will  have  been  achieved  without 
harshness,  or  coercion,  or  ill  feeling  of  any  sort.  Each  side  will  obtain  an 
advantage,  and  that  is  the  element  of  a  good  trade. 

Care  should  be  exercised  to  note  that  the  last  proviso  of  the  paper  and  pulp 
clause  relates  to  products  of  the  United  States  admitted  into  Canada.  It  does 
not  affect  the  Immediate  free  entry  of  paper  and  pulp  from  Canada  to  the 
United  States  when  made  from  wood  cut  on  private  lands.  It  means  that  after 
all  the  provinces  shall  have  removed  all  their  restrictions  upon  crown  land 
woods  and  the  United  States  shall  no  longer  impose  any  duties  upon  any  pulp 
or  any  paper  from  Canada,  then  Canada  will  reduce  its  duties  upon  the  admis- 
sion of  United  States  paper  and  pulp  into  Canada. 

The  present  output  of  paper  in  the  United  States  is  approximately  15,000  tons 
per  day,  divided  as  follows  : 

Tons  per  day. 

News 4,  315 

Book 1,  900 

Paper  boards 3,  .300 

Wrapping  paper 2,  850 

Writing  paper 1, 400 

Eooflng  and  sheathing 610 

Tissue ^i__      290 

Hanging 275 

Blotting ■ 60 


15,  000 


The  various  kinds  of  paper  will  be  affected  by  the  proposed  legislation  as 
follows : 


'Affected- 

Not  affected* 

News... 

.  -  tons  per  day  - . 

4,315 

1,200 

3,300 

2,000 

200 

610 

190 

275 

30 

Book 

do 

700 

Paper  boards 

do.... 

do.... 

850 

wriffig.*: 

do.... 

1,200 

Roofing  and  sheathing 

Tissue.. 

do.... 

do.... 

lOO 

Hanging 

do       _ 

Blotting                                                                        do 

30 

Total 

12, 120 

2,880 

All  the  Provinces  of  Canada  produce  less  than  1,000  tons  per  day  of  all  kinds 
of  paper,  as  compared  with  15,000  tons  per  day  produced  in  the  United  States. 
In  other  words,  Canada's  output,  if  all  of  it  were  shipped  to  the  United  States, 
would  not  equal  7  per  cent  of  the  United  States  consumption.  The  paper  ship- 
ments from  Canada  to  the  United  States  hns  been  almost  negligible.  For  years 
they  averaged  less  than  17  tons  per  day  of  all  kinds  of  paper.     In  190S  the 
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American  paper  makers  arbitrarily  advanced  prices  to  a  figure  whicli  permitted 
tbe  pi'ofltable  importation  of  Canadian  paper,  and  the  importation  rose  in  1910 
to  ISO  tons  per  dy  of  print  paper,  valued  at  $2,120,000  per  annum.  But  the 
paper  shipments  from  the  United  States  to  Canada,  covering  high  grades  of 
paper,  were  valued  at  $2,500,000.  Canada  buys  more  paper  from  the  United 
States  than  it  sells  to  it.  Canada  has  kept  American  mills  going  by  annually 
shipping  1,000,000  cords  of  pulp  wood,  valued  at  $5,000,000,  and  pulps  valued  at 
$4,000,000,  without  which  supplies  our  mills  could  not  have  continued  the  pro- 
duction of  paper.  Canada  bought  from  the  United  States  a  total  of  almost 
$3,500,000  worth  of  paper  products  and  supplies  in  the  year  ended  March  31 
1910,  as  follows  (nearly  $6,000,000)  : 

From  United  States  to  Canada : 

Books $2, 540, 332 

Sizing__- 14,  45T 

Alum 14,  989 

Brimstone 181,183 

Caustic  soda 67, 552 

Rubber  belting 30, 681 

Printing  presses 815,584 

Machinery  for  printing 83,728 

Types  and  stereotypes 91,541 

3, 311, 047 
Paper  and  manufactures  of 2,498,962 

5,  810, 009 
From  Canada  to  United  States,  paper  of  all  kinds 990,156 

Under  the  new  arrangement  American  paper  makers  will  gain  a  large  market 
for  their  products  in  Canada,  especially  in  the  higher  grades  of  paper. 

The  ultimate  outcome  of  the  proposed  reciprocity  arrangement,  if  ratified,  will 
be  a  tendency  toward  the  concentration  of  the  pulp  business  in  Canada  and  the 
conversion  on  this  side  of  those  pulps  into  paper,  with  great  growth  and  advan- 
tages for  each  side. 


[Report  of  committee  on  paper  to  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  .\pr.  28, 

1910.] 

EEPOBT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PAPER. 

New  York,  April  26,  1910. 
To  the  President  and  Board  of  Directors,  American  Newspaper  PuUishers' 

Association. 

Gentlemen  :  A  strike  in  the  mills  of  the  International  Paper  Co.  has  dis- 
turbed market  conditions  and  reduced  output.  Prices  of  news-print  paper  for 
transient  needs  have  advanced  approximately  $9  per  ton  within  the  last  five 
weeks.  Publishers  are  bearing  the  burden  of  this  industrial  warfare.  The 
paper  mills  that  are  not  affected  by  the  strike  have  prevented  a  shortage  in 
stock  by  utilizing  their  previously  unused  capacity.  They  have  taken  up  all 
the  slack  there  was  in  the  trade.  New  production  to  the  extent  of  320  tons 
per  day  Is  coming  upon  the  market.  The  very  considerable  advance  in  price  lias 
also  diverted  some  paper  machines  from  other  kinds  of  paper  to  news-print 
paper.  Some  Canadian  mills  are  paying  the  regular  tariff  of  $3.75  per  ton,  and 
the  countervailing  duty  of  35  cents  per  ton  and  the  retaliatory  duty  of  $2  per 
ton  additional — a  total  of  $6.10  per  ton  in  tariff  dues  for  admission  to  the 
American  market  in  order  that  they  might  profit  by  this  dispute  of  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Co.  with  its  employees.  There  is  a  report  of  an  Importation  of 
news-print  paper  by  publishers  from  Germany  to  relieve  this  market.  Paper  is 
also  coming  from  Norway. 

The  International  Paper  Co.  Is  struggling  to  train  unskilled  labor  for  the 
places  of  the  men  who  have  left  Its  service  to  find  employn^ent  in  other  mills. 
There  is  in  this  contest  a  point  which  should  not  be  overlooked  in  the  study  of 
large  industrial  combinations.  The  International  Paper  Co.  started  out  with 
the  assurance  that  by  consolidating  80  mills  under  one  management  it  would 
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give  to  publishers  a  continuous  and  permanent  supply,  which  no  one  mill  could 
furnish.  We  have  had  three  paper  panics  within  three  years,  two  of  which 
have  been  due  directly,  to  the  failure  of  that  company  to  continually  supply  all 
of  its  customers.  Its  officers  speak  hopefully  of  their  efforts  to  resume  normal 
production.  They  claim  tiiey  are  turning  out  60  per  cent  of  their  capacity, 
and  say  they  may  be  running  full  by  May  15. 

THE    TABUT    AND    CANADA. 

In  addition  to  this  strike  disturbance,  the  International  Paper  Co.  is  responsi- 
ble for  an  ugly  complication  with  the  Province  of  Quebec,  which  menaces  Amer- 
ican print-paper  mills.  One-half  of  the  news-print  paper  produced  in  the 
United  States  is  made  from  Canadian  pulp  wood.  Twenty-three  important 
print-paper  mills  depend  upon  the  Province  of  Quebec  for  their  supply.  The 
timber  rights  of  more  than  12,000  square  miles  of  Crown  lands  in  that  Province 
are  owned  by  American  paper  mills.  The  International  Paper  Co.  has  tied  up  a 
large  sum,  possibly  $7,000,000,  in  Canadian  woodlands,  which  investment  was 
predicated  upon  a  pledge  made  by  Quebec's  former  premier  in  September,  1900, 
that  the  Province  would  not  Increase  its  stumpage  dues  for  a  period  of  10  years. 
That  time  limit  expires  September  1,  1910.  The  International  Paper  Co.,  with 
full  knowledge  of  that  time  limit,  has  built  wood-preparing  plants  in  Canada. 
It  has  dammed  and  improved  Canadian  rivers  to  increase  its  timber  output.  It 
has  expended  vast  sums  in  timber  tracts  while  adding  only  two  machines  to  its 
paper-making  equipment  in  the  United  States  in  a  period  of  12  years.  The 
money  that  should  have  gone  into  the  utilization  of  194,000  undeveloped  horse- 
power on  American  watercourses  has  been  laid  out  by  it  in  a  speculation  in 
Canadian  timber  areas.  It  has  not  limited  itself  to  its  needs.  It  has  acquired 
rights  to  woodlands  that  can  not  be  utilized  by  it  within  50  years.  It  acquired 
three  times  the  timber  area  that  would  be  necessary  for  a  perpetual  supply  of 
its  present  needs.  Ordinarily  such  a  concern  should  be  disposed  to  conserve  its 
own  interests  and  those  of  its  customers  by  promoting  reciprocal  trade  relations 
with  Canada.  It  took  the  opposite  course  and  precipitated  an  international 
snarl.  In  April,  1908,  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington,  as  a  result 
of  the  complaints  of  publishers  against  the  exactions  of  paper  makers,  appointed 
a  special  committee  of  investigation.  That  committee,  in  a  period  of  10  months. 
under  the  leadership  of  Hon.  James  R.  Mann,  of  Illinois,  subjected  the  paper 
trade  to  a  scrutiny  that  in  all  our  tariff  history  had  not  been  equaled  for  thor- 
oughness. The  committee  reported  unanimously  in  favor  of  free  ground  wood 
and  a  duty  of  $2  per  ton  on  news-print  paper.  The  investigation  carried  with  it 
a  substantial  pledge  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  accept  the  result 
of  that  inquiry.  The  House  of  Representatives  so  regarded  it  and  approved  it. 
Canada  and  its  Provinces  were  ready  to  accept  the  recommendation  and  to  give  us 
an  unrestricted  supply  of  pulp  wood.  But  when  the  matter  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  United  States  Senate,  Mr.  Aldrich,  at  the  instance  of  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Co..  violated  the  good  faith  of  that  investigation  and  refused  even  to 
examine  the  reports  of  cost  which  the  paper  mills  had  furnished.  He  insisted 
upon  a  duty  of  $3.75  per  ton  and  tried  to  bully  Canada  into  compliance.  At  the 
instigation  of  the  International  Paper  Co.,  and  disregarding  the  vast  interests 
of  the  newspapers  and  their  many  employees,  Mr.  Aldrich  undertook  to  force 
the  Canadian  Province  to  terms  by  a  maximum  tariff.  That  policy  was  subse- 
quently abandoned,  but  Quebec  announces  that  it  will  immediately  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  pulp  wood  cut  from  its  Crown  lands.  The  American  paper 
makers  say  such  a  policy  is  confiscation.  The  Provincial  authorities  say,  that  if 
the  United  States  wants  Quebec  to  send  its  Crown-land  wood  to  American  paper 
mills  without  restriction,  then  the  United  States  should  not  impose  a  tariff 
barrier  upon  Canadian  print  paper,  which  is  the  product  of  that  pulp  wood. 
The  situation  is  full  of  menace  to  newspapers  which  must  ultimately  pay  what- 
ever costs  are  added  to  the  raw  wood  while  this  matter  remains  unsettled.  The 
International  Paper  Co.  will  probably  be  the  heaviest  loser  by  this  proceedmg, 
but  the  shortsighted  management  of  that  corporation  made  this  outcome  m- 
evitable.  ,  ^  . 

President  Taft  and  the  Canadian  authorities  have  arranged  to  confer  soon 
upon  the  adjustment  of  trade  relations  between  the  two  countries,  and  it  is 
barely  possible  that  some  sort  of  a  reciprocity  arrangement  may  be  made  m 
the  summer  for  ratification  by  Congress  next  winter.  JXeanwhile,  vast  interests 
are  held  In  suspense.  The  cost  of  paper  to  publishers,  involving  an  outlay  of 
approximately   $50,000,000   per   annum,    is   left   to    the   uncertain   decision   of 
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special  interests  in  Congress.  The  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Associji- 
tion  should  urge  propipt  action  in  removing  this  menace.  A  delay  until  next 
winter  will  bring  millions  of  loss  to  newspapers.  The  matter  should  be  settled 
now.  ' 

The  primary  aims  of  the  paper  bureau  during  the  year  have  been  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  tariff  on  print  paper  and  pulps  from  Canada  and  the  insurance  of  a 
full  and  free  supply  of  pulp  wood  from  Canada. 

An  effort  has  been  made  through  the  preparation  of  a  draft  of  uniform  con- 
tract to  establish  a  basis  of  settlement  that  would  be  acceptable  to  buyers  of 
news-print  paper. 

Bulletins  and  statements  have  been  issued  as  follows : 

Forms  of  print  paper  contracts  (No.  2133). 

Weight- and  strength  of  news-print  paper   (No.  2095). 

Press  room  waste  report  (No.  2179). 

The  price  publishers  should  pay  for  news-print  paper  (Feb.  3,  1910). 

Print  paper  mill  conspiracy  (Jan.  3,  1910). 

Widths  of  rolls  of  daily  newspapers  (No.  2168). 

Dates  of  expirations  of  paper  contracts  (No.  2184). 

List  of  print  paper  mills,  revised  to  December  7,  1909. 

Data  bearing  on  the  cost  of  print  paper  production  was  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Tariff  Board  January  12,  1910. 

When  the  International  Paper  Co.  sent  a  strike  notice  to  its  customers  ad- 
vising them  to  protect  themselves  by  buying  from  the  mills,  the  paper  bureau 
facilitated  that  work  of  covering  and  eased  the  paper  market  by  sending  a  list 
of  International  Pnper  Co.  customers  with  widths  of  rolls  in  each  case  to  every 
considerable  paper  mill  in  the  country,  thereby  promptly  relieving  the  paper 
company  from  some  of  the  pressure  which  might  otherwise  have  been  put 
upon  it. 

Reports  have  been  received  of  new  production  to  the  extent  of  320  toils 
in  the  United  States  and  165  in  territories  that  affect  this  market.  The  ship- 
ment of  news-print  iiuper  from  Norway  to  Gulf  ports  and  relief  from  oppres- 
sive charges  of  papor  makers  has  been  promoted  by  pointing  out  to  foreign 
paper  makers  that  the  freight  rates  from  the  Baltic  to  Gulf  States  were  no 
greater  than  from  New  York  to  Gulf  ports. 

Plans  for  establishing  harbor  mUls  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  are  in  con- 
templation by  publishers  of  those  cities. 

Progress  has  been  made  toward  a  standard  width  of  paper.  One  hundred 
and  forty-flve  members  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  now 
use  the  67-inch  width  or  its  divisions,  or  are  equipped  to  use  it  in  case  of 
necessity.  One  hundred  and  fifty  other  newspapers  have  reported  that  they  do 
use,  or  in  case  of  necessity  they  could  use  some  of  those  widths.  Many  mem- 
bers using  sizes  other  than  standard  have  incorporated  in  their  contracts  an 
option  to  go  to  standard. 

TESTING. 

In  addition  to  equipping  the  Paper  Bureau  with  apparatus  to  test  the  burst- 
ing strain  of  paper  and  to  accurately  weigh  the  paper  upon  scales  corrected 
by  Government  standards,  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Little 
Laboratory  of  Boston  and  with  the  electrical  testing  laboratories  of  New  York 
City  to  measure  the  color  of  paper  samples  and  to  make  other  examination  of 
paper  samples,  when  required. 

POOLS. 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  investigating  the  contracts  of  the  paper  makers, 
substantially  all  of  which  restrict  the  use  to  which  publishers  may  apply  their 
paper. 

The  box  board  paper  pool,  one  of  the  parasites  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association,  was  indicted  in  the  United  States  courts  for  restraint  of  trade, 
and  its  members  were  fined.  Writs  of  prohibition  were  also  issued  during  the 
year  against  the  former  members  of  the  fiber  and  manila  pool. 

EECOMMBNDATIONS. 

The  paper  committee  asks  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association: 
First.  To  urse  the  adoption  of  the  JIann  bill  (H.  R.  12314)  to  encourage  and 
promote  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
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Second.  To  ask  tlie  President  to  give  print-paper  consumers  access  to  tlie 
paper-mill  reports  of  daily  production,  daily  shipment,  and  stock  on  hand,  iu 
order  that  an  open  market  may  be  promoted. 

The  paper  committee  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  form  of  uniform  con- 
tract submitted  by  it.  It  suggests  that  members  insist  upon  (1)  a  weight  basis 
of  30  pounds  for  500  sheets,  measuring  24  by  36  inches;  (2)  that  the  yardage 
be  indicated  on  each  roll;  (3)  that  standard  colors  be  adopted  when  approved 
by  the  board  of  directors;  (4)  that  standards,  wBen  approved  by  the  board  of 
directors,  be  established  for  effective  and  economical  wrapping  of  paper  rolls. 


Extracts   from   report   of   committee   on   paper   to   the  American   Newspaper   Tublishers' 
Association,  Apr.  27,  1911,  relating  to 

RECIPKOCITY. 

The  effort  started  by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  in 
September,  1907,  to  secure  print  paper  free  from  import  duty  promises  results 
in  a  short  time.  The  reciprocity  agreement  with  Canada,  which  has  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  which  is  pending  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
will,  if  ratified,  insure  competition  from  unrestricted  wood  lands  of  Canada, 
and  will  remove  the  uncertainty  that  has  deterred  the  development  of  print- 
paper  mills  in  the  t'uited  States.  Ultimately,  it  will  force  a  reduction  from  the 
agreed  prices  of  the  paper  makers.  The  paper  committee  will  continue  its 
effort  to  obtain  the  abolition  of  import  duty  on  print  paper  when  made  from 
free  wood  wherever  cut.  Offerings  of  paper  from  Sweden  within  the  past  year 
were  equivalent  to  $37.87  per  ton  cost,  insurance,  freight,  delivered  on  steamship 
wharf  at  principal  seaboard  cities,  for  paper  averaging  30J  pounds  on  the 
standard  basis.     This  quotation  did  not  cover  the  duty  of  $3.75  per  ton. 

The  Province  of  New  Brunswick  is  following  the  course  of  other  Canadian 
Provinces  in  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood.  It  has  fixed  October  1, 
1911,  as  the  date  after  which  no  licenses  shall  issue  for  the  cutting  of  pulp  wood 
for  exportation. 

The  Union  Bag  &  Paper  Co.,  the  Berlin  Mills  Co.,  and  other  American  paper 
manufacturers  are  building  factories  in  Canada.  It  is  given  out  that  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Co.  will  build  in  Canada,  tariff  or  no  tariff. 

The  method  adopted  in  the  Canadian  reciprocity  agreement  for  the  admis- 
sion of  pulps  and  paper  free  from  duty  when  made  from  free  wood  will  be  help- 
ful to  consumers  in  exerting  an  economic  pressure  upon  the  Canadian  Prov- 
inces and  in  providing  an  adequate  supply  of  cheap  pulp  wood  for  American 
paper  mills. 

Announcements  of  new  projects  for  pulp  and  paper  making  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  the  extent  of  2,000  tons  per  day  capacity,  point  to  a 
revolution  in  the  print-paper  business  within  the  next  three  years  or,  at  least, 
to  a  readjustment  of  production.  The  fact  that  the  mills  in  the  United  States 
average  only  25  tons  per  day  per  machine  while  modern  paper  machines  turn 
out  56  tons  per  day  has  brought  about  the  promotion  of  new  ventures  based 
upon  Improved  methods  and  up-to-date  equipment. 

Reports  from  various  localities  seem  to  agree  that  because  of  the  slow 
growth  of  spruce  wood  the  proposed  plans  of  reforestation  of  the  spruce  forests 
are  unprofitable  and  therefore  improbable.  Efforts  to  find  a  substitute  for 
spruce  wood  in  the  production  of  cheap  print  paper  continue,  but  thus  far  with- 
out success.  The  efforts  of  paper  makers  to  stop  waste  in  cutting  and  in  pre- 
paring their  wood  and  in  processes  of  manufacture  give  promise  of  more  imme- 
diate results.  The  report  from  Germany  of  a  process  for  grinding  wood  into 
mechanical  pulp  with  one-third  of  the  power  now  used  seems  to  point  the  way 
to  vast  possibilities  In  print-paper  manufacture.    That  business  is  in  a  prlmi- 


TBAUE  WAR  WITH  CANADA  OVEK  PRINT  PAPER. 

The  Editorial  Review  for  November   [1909]   will  contain  an  article  entitled 
"A  trade  war  between  the  United  States  and  Canada."  by  .John  Norris,  in  which 

he  says :  .  ..  ^  j..  j 

"A  trade  war  with  a  foreign  country  involving  retaliatory  miport  duties  and 

cross  retaliation  is  a  novelty  in  American  history.     The  Payne  bill  threw  out  a 
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clialleniio  to  all  the  world  to  give  to  the  Unitecl  States  the  benefit  of  the 
favored-nation  rate  or  to  stop  trading  with  us.  That  threat  was  originally 
designed  to  force  France  and  Germany  to  better  terms,  our  yearly  interchanges 
with  those  countries  amounting  to  $647,000,000.  But  the  friends  of  the  paper 
manufacturers  among  the  tariff  conferees  were  so  determined  to  upset  the 
arrangement  recommended  by  the  llann  committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  force  Canada  to  teiius  of  complete  surrender  in  the  matter. of 
pulp- wood  supply  from  Canrwlian  forests  to  American  mills  that  they  injected 
stringent  phrasinss  into  the  nuixiiinim  taritf  clauses  of  the  conference  report 
in  order  that  they  might  i)unish  the  Dominion  if  it  should  prove  intractable. 
As  a  result  they  have  precipitated  a  situation  which  has  induced  the  Province 
of  Quebec  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood.  This  action,  if  persisted 
in,  will  ultimately  force  tlie  removal  of  many  American  paper  mills  to  Canada 
because  of  the  inadequate  supply  of  pulp  wood  in  the  United  States.  The 
dangers  of  that  retaliatory  program  were  pointed  out  to  Senators  Aldrich  and 
Smoot  at  a  hearing  on  April  7,  1909,  and  they  confidently  asserted  that  they 
could  take  care  of  Canada  when  the  situation  arose ;  that  they  were  not  fit  for 
their  jobs  if  they  could  not  protect  American  interests  in  that  matter.  The 
methods  which  they  then  had  in  mind,  if  indeed  they  had  any  in  mind,  for 
defeating  the  Canadian  prd^ram  will  be  awaited  witli  intense  concern  by  many 
interests,  amon^  which  may  be  enumerated  the  newspaper  publishers,  who  use 
$50,000,000  worth  of  print  paper  annually ;  the  users  of  other  kinds  of  paper, 
who  require  $200,000,000  worth  of  paper  annually ;  the  coal  men,  who  sell 
$41,000,000  worth  of  coal  to  Canada  ;  the  iron  men,  who  sell  $.38,000,000  worth 
of  manufactured  articles ;  and  the  railroads,  which  handle  business  involving 
an  annual  interchange  of  $28.">,000,000. 

The  various  steps  thus  far  indicated  in  this  new  phase  of  international 
warfare  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

First.  A  circular  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department  to  collectors  of 
customs,  dated  August  26,  1909,  imposing  a  retaliatory  duty  of  $2  per  ton  on 
print  paper  and  $1.67  per  ton  on  mechanically  ground  wood,  made  from  wood 
cut  on  Crown  lands,  in  the  Provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario.  This  .$2  per  ton 
duty  supplemented  the  duty  of  $3.75  per  ton  fixed  by  the  Payne  bill. 

Second.  The  announcement  of  Premier  Gouin,  September  6,  1909,  that  the 
Province  of  Quebec  would  join  with  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  unmanufactured  wood  cut  on  Crown  lands. 

Third.  Beginning  March  :'.l.  1910,  the  Payne  law  imposing  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem  duty,  or  $10,500,000  additional  duty  on  $42,000,000  worth  of  dutiable 
imports  to  the  United  States  from  the  leading  Provinces  of  Canada. 

Fourth.  Threat  by  Canada  that  if  the  maximum  tariff  of  the  Payne  law  is 
enforced,  Canada  will  retaliate  by  applying  its  surtax  act  of  1903,  adding 
one-third  to  duties  on  articles  from  any  country  which  discriminates  against 
Canada.  This  is  equivalent  to  an  addition  of  $7,500,000  duty  on  articles  sent 
from  the  United  States  to  Canada. 

Fifth.  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  at  Hamilton,  Ontario,  and  the 
Montreal  Board  of  Trade,  in  September,  asked  the  Canadian  Government  to  stop 
the  exportation  not  merely  of  wood  cut  on  Crown  lands,  but  of  all  unmanufac- 
tured wood,  whether  cut  on  Crown  lands  or  private  lands,  in  all  of  the  nine 
Provinces  of  the  Dominion. 

Sixth.  Threat  by  Cnnadfi  to  stop  importations  from  the  United  States  to 
Canada  which  amount  to  $107,000,000  per  annum. 

The  amounts  imposed  in  retaliatory  duties  will  not  measure  the  extent  of  the 
damage  done  by  this  warfare.  Canadian  paper  may  be  entirely  barred  from 
the  American  market  by  the  imposition  of  the  maximum  tariff,  so  that  no  duties 
will  be  collected,  though  the  penalty  to  be  paid  directly  by  American  newspapers 
for  this  congressional  bullying  of  a  neighbor  will  probably  exceed  $15,000,000 
per  annum.  The  United  States  is  much  richer  than  Canada.  The  loss  of 
$192,000,000  in  sales  to  the  Dominion  would  involve  less  industrial  disturbance 
to  American  producers  than  Canada  would  suffer  by  the  loss  of  its  American 
market  and  the  sale  of  $93,000,000  worth  of  its  goods.  No  one  can  foresee  the 
end  of  a  trade  war  with  Canada.  Of  course,  such  a  situation  can  not  long  be 
maintained. 
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American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association, 

World  Building, 

,,.  ,  ^eto  York,  March  2Ji,  1911. 

To  publishers: 

Will  you  kindly  note  the  inclosed  series  of  articles  relating  to  reciprocitv 
with  Canada?  i         j 

Yours,  truly,  jo^j,  Morris, 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Paper. 
[Release  for  publication  without  further  notice.] 
1. 
RECIPROCITY   AND    THE   FARMER'S    HOME. 

The  representatives  of  the  State  Department,  in  negotiating  the  reciprocity 
agreement  with  Canada,  sought  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  cheapening  the 
cost  of  the  farmer's  home.  Mr.  Edward  Hines.  the  representative  of  the  lumber 
interests,  when  he  appeared  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  said  he  did 
not  think  there  was  any  necessity  for  cheaper  lumber.  The  contrary  view  was 
taken  by  the  American  negotiators.  Lumber  furnishes  the  most  important  com- 
modity of  the  articles  which  are  exempted  from  duty,  or  have  the  duties  low- 
ered, by  the  United  States.  Rough  lumber,  which  is  made  entirely  free,  is,  of 
course,  the  most  important  material  in  home  building.  The  United  States  buys 
$18,000,000  per  annum  and  upward  of  this  class  of  lumber  from  Canada,  and 
the  duties  remitted  to  the  American  people  amount  to  more  than  $1,250,000. 
Planed  or  finished  lumber  is  heavily  reduced,  as  are  laths  and  palings. 

When  it  comes  to  roofing,  the  farmer  gets  the  benefit  whether  he  uses  shin- 
gles, slates,  or  manufactures  of  asbestos.  On  all  these  articles  the  reductions 
are  heavy,  and  especially  on  shingles. 

When  it  comes  to  laying  the  foundation  of  his  home,  there  is  also  a  material 
reduction  made  on  all  classes  of  building  stone.  If  cement  enters  into  the  con- 
struction, as  it  does  in  many  homes,  he  gets  the  further  benefit  of  gypsum  or 
plaster  of  rock,  which  is  made  free.  Gypsum  now  enters  very  largely  not  only 
Into  stucco  work,  but  into  ordinary  Portland  cement,  which  is  used  extensively. 

When  the  farmer  comes  to  paint  his  house,  he  has  the  further  benefit  of 
reduced  duty  on  oxide  of  iron,  which  enters  into  paints. 


FARM-LAND  VALUES   AND   WAGES   IN   CANADA  AND   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Apropos  of  Canadian  reciprocity,  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  which  the 
President  transmitted  to  the  Senate  in  response  to  the  Cummins  resolution  con- 
tains some  mighty  interesting  reading  regarding  the  relative  land  values  and 
farm  wages  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  respectively. 

The  actual  situation  is  that  occupied  farm  lands  in  Canada,  except  in  the 
northwest,  range  in  value  as  high  as  or  higher  than  those  along  the  border  in 
the  United  States.  "  In  the  New  England  border  States — Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Vermont — the  land  values  fall  below  those  in  all  the  eastern  Prov- 
inces, with  the  exception  of  New  Brunswick,  where  the  value  is  the  same  as  in 
Vermont  and  slightly  less  than  In  New  Hampshire  and  Maine." 

Michigan  land  averages  $4  per  acre  lower  than  Ontario  land,  as  does  also 
Minnesota  land.  In  Wisconsin  and  some  of  our  more  Interior  southern  States, 
where  the  season  is  warmer  and  longer  and  the  soil  exceptionally  fertile,  the 
land  valus  are  higher  than  in  our  own  border  States,  and  to  the  same  degree 
higher  than  the  Canadian  lands  adjoining  those  border  States.  Going  farther 
west,  it  appears  that  farm  lands  in  Manitoba,  in  the  10  years  just  passed,  have 
increased  from  an  average  value  of  $13  per  acre  to  an  average  value  of  $29 
per  acre,  or  124  per  cent,  while  Minnesota  lands  have  increased  from  $26  to 
$46,  or  only  77  per  cent.  In  British  Columbia  the  value  of  occupied  farm  lands 
is  $73  per  acre. 

Several  economic  facts  must  be  noted  in  regard  to  the  cheap  lands  of  north- 
western Canada.  In  the  first  place,  these  lands  are  rising  with  almost  incredible 
rapidity  toward  the  United  States  value  level.    In  Saskatchewan  improved  farm 
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land  mounted  from  $7  per  acre  in  1900  to  $22  per  acre  in  1910,  or  215  per  cent. 
In  Alberta  the  increase  was  from  $7  to  $20,  or  185  per  cent  net  increase.  The 
Canadian  railw.-iys  are  said  to  be  anticipating  still  greater  augmentations  in 
the  value  of  these  lands.  In  the  second  place,  these  lands  grow  no  other  crop 
but  wheat  to  advantage,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  agriculturists  whose  lands 
are  used  for  mixed  farming  in  the  Canadian  west  are  against  the  reciprocity 
agreement.  As  to  wheat,  the  United  States  farmers  are  protected  by  the  longer 
freight  haul  and  by  the  fact  that  prices  of  wheat  are  largely  fixed  by  the  world's 
markets. 

Except  in  the  extreme  east,  farm  labor  in  Canada  is  paid  practically  as  well 
as  in  the  United  States.  Wages  in  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  are  on  the  same 
general  level  as  in  Jlinnesota  and  North  Dakota,  being  higher  in  both  countries 
to  the  westward.  Wages  in  Ohio  and  Ontario  are  nearly  identical,  the  Ohio 
monthly  wage  paid  to  agricultural  laborers  being  $22.11,  while  in  Ontario  it  is 
$21.59.  New  York  wages  are  slightly  higher  than  those  in  Quebec,  being  $26, 
while  in  Quebec  wages  are  $23.33. 
tive  stage. 

3. 

KECIPEOCITY   AND   THE  FARMER'S   MAKKET. 

The  fact  that  the  reciprocity  agreement  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  is  intended  to  enlarge  the  market  for  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
United  States  is  sometimes  lost  sight  of  in  the  general  discussion  of  the  benefits 
arising  from  the  improved  trade  relations  between  the  two  countries.  But  the 
American  negdtiators  had  the  market  for  the  farmer  in  view  all  along.  The 
fact  is  that  Canada  is  not  only  a  growing  market,  but  it  has  almost  unlimited 
possibilities  for  many  products  of  the  American  farmer  which  heretofore  have 
had  a  limited  i^ale,  owing  to  the  tariff  duties. 

The  Canadian  market  is  especially  valuable  for  the  products  of  mixed  farm- 
ing. The  greatest  opposition  that  has  been  aroused  in  Canada  has  come  from 
the  fruit  and  the  vegetable  growers.  Under  the  new  conditions  which  will  be 
created  when  the  reciprocity  agreement  is  made  effective,  the  United  States 
will  be  certain  to  sell  Canada  very  large  quantities  of  fresh  vegetables,  since 
these  articles  already  form  an  important  export  commodity,  reaching  something 
like  $1,000,000.  This  includes  all  classes  of  vegetables,  from  potatoes  to  what 
is  generally  known  as  garden  truck.  In  fresh  fruits  the  advantage  is  very 
largely  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  and  this  covers  every  section  of  the 
country.  Last  yenr  the  United  Stntes  sold  to  Canada,  under  various  rates  of 
duty,  fresh  fruits  to  the  value  of  $1,271,000,  while  the  exports  of  fresh  fruits 
from  Canada  to  the  United  States  were  only  $233,000.  It  is  a  safe  prediction 
that  the  first  year  after  the  reciprocity  agreement  goes  into  force  the  exports 
of  fresh  fruits  to  the  United  States  will  amount  to  $2,000,000,  while  fresh 
vegetables  will  approach  nearly  the  same  figure. 

The  benefit  which  farmers  who  grow  cotton  will  receive  from  the  free  listing 
of  cottonseed  oil  are  notable.  The  present  duty,  which  is  Hi  per  cent  ad 
^■alorem,  is  a  heavy  one,  yet  the  figures  are  climbing,  so  that  the  exports  to 
Canada  of  cottonseed  oil,  which  now  reaches  $1,100,000  and  upward,  are  lilcely 
to  be  doubled  when  the  duties  are  removed. 

There  is  a  pretty  general  agreement  that  the  free  listing  of  live  stock  is  one 
of  the  most  important  features  of  the  agreement.  Secretary  Wilson,  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  explained  how  the  western  corn  growers  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  fallen  Canadian  cattle.  But  since  the  ferms  of  the 
agreement  were  published  it  lias  developed  that  the  free  entry  of  horses  on  both 
sides  of  the  line  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  most  advantageous  features.  Nobody 
objects  to  this  free  entry,  yet  heretofore  a  heavy  duty  has  hampered  a  trad* 
which  is  a  most  important  one.  Out  in  Montana  it  has  been  found  that  a  very 
great  advantage  will  be  derived  by  the  farmers  from  the  opportunity  to  drive 
their  sheep  further  north  during  certain  seasons  and  then  bring  them  bacli 
across  the  line  without  the  payment  of  duty. 

The  market  for  grass  and  other  seeds  in  Canada  is  one  which  the  fai-mel'S 
along  the  border  are  in  a  splendid  position  to  supply.  Clover  and  titoothy 
seeds  can  be  raised  profitably  in  many  sections,  and  in" certain  seasons,  if  they 
can  be  sure  of  a  market  not  too  far  away.  Canada  takes  much  larger  quantiv 
ties  of  clo\er  and  timothy  from  the  United  States  than  she  sends  to  this  coun- 
try, but  heretofore  she  has  levied  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  these  products. 
They  will  now  go  in  free,  as  will  garden  and  field  seeds  generally. 
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Some  decided  advantages  are  derived  hy  nui'seryuien  under  tlie  terms  of  the 
agreement.  Tlie  negotiators  found  tli;it  a  miitnal  lowering  of  duties  on  grape 
vines,  gooseberry,  raspberry,  and  currant  buslies  would  be  beneficial  to  botb 
countries,  and  tliis  was  done.  Tlie.  American  negotiators,  liovyever,  went 
further  tban  tbis  and  persuaded  the  Canadian  cosumissioners  to  lower  tlie  duty 
on  horticultural  stock  from  the  United  States.  This  includes  apple,  cherry, 
peach,  pear,  plum,  and  quince  trees.  Canada  imports  more  than  ,f500,000  worth 
of  these  trees  from  this  country,  and  under  the  reduced  duties  the  importations 
are  pretty  certain  to  increase. 

Florida. 

effect  of  the  proposed  canadian  eeciprocity. 

A  free  Canadian  market  for  fresh  fiuils. — Florida's  famous  early  fruits  will 
have  free  access  to  Canadian  markets.  Florida  fruit  growers  have  long  recog- 
nized the  value  of  securing  even  reductions  in  Canada's  fruit  tariff,  and  have 
repeatedly  petitioned  our  State  Department  to  attempt  some  relief.  It  was 
with  these  requests  in  mind  that  Canada  was  asked  and  prevailed  upon  to  con- 
cede, with  reluctance,  not  merely  the  reduction,  but  the  entire  abolition,  of  her 
duties  on  fresh  fruits  from  the  United  States.  Early  strawberries  and  other 
berries  from  Florida,  as  well  as  her  grapes,  now  encounter  a  duty  of  2  cents 
per  pound  on  entry  to  Canada.  Peaches  are  taxed  $1  per  100  pounds,  plums  30 
cents  per  bushel,  and  melons  3  cents  each.  The  importance  of  Canada's  com- 
plete removal  of  these  duties  has  been  the  subject  of  numerous  appreciative 
letters  from  Florida  to  the  Government.  Last  year  the  United  States  sold 
$1,271,000  of  fresh  fruits  to  Canada,  paying  $261,000  for  the  privilege. 

Free  fresh  vegetahles. — Garden  produce  from  Florida  will  now  find  ready 
sale  In  Canada  free  of  all  tarifC  handicaps,  reaching  the  Dominion  many  weeks 
before  the  slow-ripening  northern  crop  matures.  Early  potatoes,  onions,  to- 
matoes, etc.,  command  high  prices  in  Quebec  and  Ontario  cities.  We  sell 
Canada  $865,000  of  fresh  vegetables  annually,  in  the  face  of  $242,000  duty. 
Potatoes  are  taxed  20  cents  a  bushel  and  most  other  vegetables  30  per  cent. 
Florida  is  splendidly  situated  to  take  advantage  of  the  removal  of  these  duties. 

Dried  or  canned  fruits  or  vegetahles. — Dried  fruits,  apples,  pears,  peaciies, 
and  apricots  are  made  mutually  free  by  the  reciprocity  agreement.  On  canned 
fruits  Canada  lowers  her  duty  by  one-ninth,  or  from  2|  cents  to  2  cents  per 
pound.  On  canned  vegetables  the  rate  is  lowered  by  one-sixth,  or  from,  li 
cents  to  li  cents  per  pound. 

Cottonseed  oil. — Free  cottonseed  oil  has  been  conceded  by  Canada.  Here- 
tofore this  northern  product  ha?  been  dutiable  at  174  per  cent  on  entry  into  the 
Dominion.  During  1910  this  country  sold  $1,111,400  of  cottonseed  oil  to 
Canada,  paying  approximately  $200,000  duty  thereon.  Considerable  quantities 
of  cottonseed  oil  are  produced  in  Florida. 

Free  fish  and  low-duty  meats  for  the  United  States. — Under  the  proposed 
arrangement  fish  of  all  kinds,  fresh,  salted,  or  preserved  in  any  manner,  are  to 
be  mutually  free  of  duty.  The  United  States  imports  from  Canada  nearly 
$5,000,000  of  fish  annually,  this  being  one-tenth  of  our  total  consumption.  We 
collect  about  one-half  million  dollars  duty  on  these  imports,  and  this  amount 
is,  of  course,  added  to  the  price  our  consumers  pay  for  the  fish.  The  rates  on 
the  principal  varieties  bought  from  Canada  are  three-quarters  of  a  cent  or  1 
cent  per  pound.  The  removal  of  these  duties  will  tend  to  render  fish  less  ex- 
pensive throughout  the  entire  country,  a  fact  of  great  interest  to  regions  whose 
warm  climate  make  tish  a  peculiarly  valuable  food  f?taple. 

The  removal  of  our  tariff  on  live  animals,  and  the  reduction  of  that  on  meats 
of  all  kinds,  will  help  to  lower  the  cost  of  meat  in  this  country;  and  a  State 
like  Florida,  which  produces  little  meat  of  its  own,  will  find  nothing  but 
benefit  in  this  arrangement.  Our  present  rates  on  cattle  are,  in  general,  equiva- 
lent to  between  25  per  cent  and  30  per  cent,  and  these  will  be  completely  done 
away  with.  Our  present  rates  on  meat  range  upward  from  lA  cents  per  pound 
on  fresh  meat  to  4  cents  on  bacon  and  hams. 

Free  wJicat  and  gruinx  for  the  Untied  Stntr.^.—lt  is  proposed  to  allow  Cana- 
dian wheat  and  other  f-'i-ain  frea  entry  into  this  country.  While  this  will  have 
no  immediate  effect  on  the  price  of  cereal  foodstuffs,  it  will  operate  to  forestall 
an  increase  in  their  cost  when  our  consumption  shall  ovei-take  our  production. 
Even  at  the  present  time  it  will  steady  the  prices  of  our  breailstuffs  and  widen 
the  sources  of  our  milling  supply. 
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Geokgia. 
effect  of  the  proposed  canadian  eecipbocity. 

Cottonseed  oil. — Cottonsoed  oil  will  be  admitted  into  Canada  from  the  United 
States  free  of  duty  under  the  pending  reciprocity  legislation,  in  place  of  being 
taxed  at  17i  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  at  present.  This  arrangement  is  of  the 
highest  interest  to  Geoi-sia,  which  ranked  second  among  cottonseed  oil  producing 
States  in  1904  and  is  believed  to  have  now  overtaken  Tennessee  in  this  regard. 
The  manufacture  of  cottonseed  oil,  etc.,  is  among  the  very  foremost  of  Georgia's 
industries,  both  as  to  importance  and  vigor.  So  long  ago  as  1904  her  annual 
product  in  this  industry  vs-as  valued  at  nearly  $14,000,000. 

The  signiiicanee  of  Canada's  conces-sion  of  free  cottonseed  oil  to  the  American 
producer  may  be  measured  l>y  the  fact  that  even  In  the  face  of  the  present  duty 
this  country  sold  $1,114,400  worth  of  cottonseed  oil  in  the  Dominion  in  the 
calendar  year  1910,  paying  approximately  $200,000  in  duty  thereon. 

Fresh  fruits. — Georgia's  famous  fruit  products — peaches,  melons,  apples,  and 
grapes — will  enter  Canada  free  of  duty  under  the  proposed  reciprocal  agree- 
ment. Since  her  fruits  each  year  arrive  at  the  marketable  stage  many  weeks 
before  the  Canadian  fruits  commence  to  mature,  Georgia  will  find  the  new 
arrangement  a  Tjighly  profitable  one.  The  Georgia  Fruit  Growers'  Association, 
realizing  the  value  of  the  Canadian  market,  has  repeatedly  petitioned  our 
Department  of  State  to  secure  more  favorable  tariff  conditions,  and  it  was  with 
these  requests  in  mind  that  the  Canadian  commissioners  were  asked  and  pre- 
vailed upon  to  concede,  with  nnicli  reluctance,  the  removal  of  all  duties  on  fresh 
fruits  entering  Canada  from  this  country. 

Peaches  are  at  present  taxed  $1  per  100  pounds  by  Canada,  and  this  duty, 
added  to  the  cost  of  transportation,  has  decreased  the  Canadian  demand  for 
Georgia  peaches.  The  Dominion  at  present  Imposes  a  duty  of  3  cents  each  upon 
melons,  thus  hampering  the  creation  of  a  Canadian  market  for  our  celebrated 
southern  watermelons.  The  Canadian  duty  on  grapes,  as  well  as  on  straw- 
berries and  other  berries,  is  2  cents  per  pound.  Apples  are  >taxed  by  Canada  at 
40  cents  per  barrel,  pears  at  50  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  plums  at  30  cents  per 
bushel.  The  well-known  high  quality  of  Georgia's  peaches,  grapes,  and  melons 
will  tend  to  gain  for  these  products  an  immediate  sale  in  Canada  so  soon  as 
the  tariff  barriers  shall  be  removed.  Even  under  the  present  tariff  status  the 
United  States  sold  fresh  fruits  to  Canada  to  a  value  of  $1,271,000  during 
Canada's  last  fiscal  year,  paying  Import  duties  to  the  sum  of  $261,000. 

Fresh  vegetables. — Fresh  vegetables  will  be  exempted  from  all  duties  accord- 
ing to  the  proposed  reciprocity  plan.  This  will  give  Georgia  a  larger  range  of 
markets  for  her  early  potatoes  and  garden  produce — onions,  tomatoes,  sweet 
potatoes  or  yams,  etc.  These  will  find  a  ready  sale  in  the  Dominion  before  the 
late-ripening  Canadian  crops  are  gathered.  Canada  has  hitherto  taxed  potatoes 
20  cents  per  bushel,  sweet  potatoes  10  cents  per  bushel,  and  other  vegetables 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  entire  abolition  of  these  duties  will  undoubtedly 
stimulate  American  exports  to  Canada  of  all  kinds  of  fresh  vegetables,  and  no 
State  is  better  located  to  derive  advantage  from  such  an  extension  of  our  trade 
than  Is  Georgia.  Already  the  United  States  sells  beyond  her  northern  border 
$865,560  worth  annually  of  vegetables  in  their  natural  state,  although  the  taxes 
collected  upon  these  sales  by  Canada  amount  to  $242,000. 

Dried  or  canned  fruits  or  vegetables. — Dried  fruits  are  made  mutually  free  by 
the  agreement.  On  canned  fruits  Canada  lowers  her  duty  by  one-ninth,  or  from 
2i  to  2  cents  per  pound ;  on  canned  vegetables  the  rate  Is  lowered  by  one-sixth, 
or  from  IJ  to  li  cents  per  pound.  Needless  to  say,  Georgia  should  profit  by 
these  concessions. 

Hogs  and  hog  products. — Georgia's  prominence  as  a  swine-producing  State  is 
traditional.  Her  hogs  exceed  In  total  farm  value  those  of  any  eastern  or  south- 
ern State  excepting  Texas,  their  worth  being  estimated  on  January  1,  1910,  at 
over  $11,500,000.  Under  the  proposed  reciprocity  Canada  will  reduce  her  duty 
on  bacon,  hams,  salt  pork,  and  lard  by  three-eighths,  or  from  2  cents  per  pound 
to  li  cents  per  pound.  In  spite  of  the  present  Canadian  duties  the  United  States 
exported  to  Canada  $3,094,000  worth  of  these  products  during  the  year  ended 
March  31,  1910.  Of  the  $505,000  of  duties  collected  by  Canada  on  the  above  con- 
signments, she  would  have  remitted  $190,000  if  the  proposed  reciprocity  rates 
had  been  In  force.  From  this  showing  it  is  evident  at  a  glance  that  the  Domin- 
ion's demand  for  American  hog  products  Is  already  broad  and  decisive,  and  that 
the  proposed  radical  cut  in  her  tariff  rate  will  give  our  citizens  a  large  advan- 
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tage  in  a  market  of  demonstrated  value.  Canada  bouglit  bacon  and  hams  from 
the  United  States  during  the  period  indicated  above  to  a  value  of  $816,000,  pork 
barreled  in  brine  to  a  value  of  $930,000,  and  lard  to  a  value  of  $1,348,000.  In 
accordance  with  the  pending  legislation  Canada  will  also  allow  live  swine  free 
entry,  whereas  they  are  at  present  dutiable  at  IJ  cents  per  pound.  The  benefits 
accruing  to  Georgia  from  these  features  of  the  agreement  require  no  point- 
ing out. 

Nursery  stock. — Canada  has  agreed  to  concede  her  intermediate  rates  upon 
nursery  and  horticultural  stock,  taxing  peach  trees  and  other  fruit  trees  2i  cents 
each  in  place  of  3  cents  each,  and  vines  and  berry  bushes  17i  per  cent,  instead 
of  20  per  cent.  These  concessions  will  be  of  value  to  Georgia  nurserymen  and 
growers  of  peach  tree  or  vineyard  stocks. 

Fish,  fresh  or  preserved. — Under  the  proposed  arrangement  fish  of  any  kind,' 
fresh,  salted,  or  preserved  in  any  manner,  are  to  be  mutually  free  of  duty. 
Georgia's  interest  in  procuring  a  cheap  and  abundant  supply  of  this  food 
staple  may  be  predicated  from  the  well-known  suitability  of  fish  for  alimentary 
use  in  warm  climates.  The  United  States  as  a  whole  Imports  nearly  $5,000,000 
worth  of  fish  from  Canada,  this  amount  constituting  one-tenth  of  our  total 
consumption.  Our  present  duties  are  three-fourths  cent  or  one  cent  per  pound 
on  the  principal  varieties  imported  from  the  Dominion,  including  dried  and 
smoked  fish.  The  sum  collected  under  these  rates  amounts  to  nearly  one-half 
mUliou  dollars  annually  on  Canadian  fish.  The  removal  of  these  impositions 
will  tend  to  render  fish  less  expensive  throughout  the  entire  country. 

Wheat  and  grains. — Georgia's  production  of  wheat  in  1909  was  valued  at 
$8,550,000,  while  the  grain  used  by  her  flour  mills  as  long  ago  as  1904  was 
worth  nearly  double  that  amount.  It  is  thus  evident  that  she  is  interested  in 
obtaining  wheat  and  other  grains  to  the  best  advantage.  Under  the  agreement 
wheat  and  grains  of  all  kinds  are  rendered  mutually  duty  free.  This  will 
eventually  tend  to  keep  down  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  United  States,  and 
will  greatly  broaden  the  sources  of  supply  for  American  millers. 

Illinois. 

EFFECT    of    the    PEOPOSED    CANADIAN    RECIPROCITY. 

Lumlier  and  wood  products. — It  is  proposed  to  admit  into  the  United  States 
free  of  duty  all  lumber  from  Canada  not  further  manufactured  than  sawed. 
At  present  rough  lumber  is  taxed  $1.25  per  M  feet.  On  planed  or  finished 
lumber  the  rates  will  also  be  considerably  reduced. 

The  value  of  these  tariff  modifications  to  the  American  consumer  is  evident. 
The  production  of  lumber  in  the  United  States  which  has  remained  nearly 
stationary  for  several  years  prior  to  1908  decreased  in  the  latter  year  to  an 
amount  less  than  the  production  in  1900.  The  timber  resources  of  the  Northern 
and  Central  States  have  been  exhausted  or  greatly  depleted;  and  smce  1907 
our  exports  of  lumber  have  fallen  off  in  spite  of  the  rapid  exploitation  of  our 
southern  and  far  western  supplies.  The  average  price  of  lumber  per  M  feet 
rose  from  $11.08  in  1899  to  $15.37  in  1908.  ileanwhile  the  demand  for  lumber 
has  of  course  very  greatly  increased.  Even  under  the  protection  at  present  in 
effect  the  United  States  imported  over  $19,000,000  worth  of  boards,  deals,  and 
planks  from  Canada  during  our  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  19^0. 

On  shingles  the  United  States  has  agreed  to  return  to  the  Dmgley  rate  of 
30  cents  per  thousand,  abandoning  the  Payne  rate  of  50  cents  per  thousand. 
Under  this  latter  rate  we  were  forced  to  import  $1,759,000  worth  of  shingles 
from  Canada  during  the  year  indicated  above.  ^-    ^^    -,n  „„„t= 

The  United  States  duty  on  laths  will  be  reduced  from  20  cents  to  10  cents 
per  1,000  pieces.  In  the  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  this  country  imported  laths 
from  the  Dominion  to  a  value  of  $1,802,000. 

By  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the  United  States  will  admit  without  duty 
railroad  ties,  paving  posts,  and  telegraph  posts,  etc.,  when  imported  from 
Canada.  These  articles  are  at  present  dutiable  at  10  per  cent,  and  laige 
quantities  are  being  imported  even  under  this  rate. 

Fmicing  materiuh.^The  American  farmer  will  welcome  the  pro^■lSlon  made 
by  the  agreement  for  free  fencing  materials.  All  duties  are  remo^•ed  fioni 
fencing  wire,  whether  barbed  or  not,  as  well  as  from  pickets  and  palings  tor 
fences.  At  the  present  time  fencing  wires  are  dutiable  at  not  less  than  35  per 
cent  and  barbed  wire  at  three-fourths  cent  per  pound.    Pickets  and  iialings  are 
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taxed  30  per  cent.  Since  Cunada  has  made  considerable  progress  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wire  it  is  probable  that  these  alterations  will  have  an  effect  upon 
the  United  States  market  price. 

Cream  sepiirators. — Cream  separators  are  to  be  admitted  into  this  country 
free  of  dnty  when  from  Canada.  In  the  separator  industry  also,  the  Canadian 
manufacturers  have  made  considerable  headway.  Hitherto  a  45  per  cent  dutv 
has  prevented  them  from  attempting  to  offer  their  product  to  American  farmer's 
and  creameries. 

/•'(A/i,  fresh  and  }ireserrcd. — By  the  pending  arrangement  flsh  of  all  kinds  ate 
made  free  of  duty  by  both  countries.  The  bearing  of  this  action  upon  our  food 
supply  may  be  shown  by  the  fact  that  nearly  $49,000,000  worth  of  fish  are  con- 
sumed annually  in  this  country — one-tenth  of  tlie  total,  or  over  $4,8O0,0O(J 
worth,  coming  from  Canada.  Under  the  present  tariff  the  bulk  of  our  Canadian 
flsh  are  taxed  at  three-fourths  cent  or  1  cent  per  pound,  fresh-water  fish  alone 
entering  at  one-fourth  cent  per  pound.  The  total  duties  on  fish  entering  the 
United  States  from  Canada  during  our  fiscal  year  1910,  amounted  to  nearly 
one-half  million  dollars.  The  removal  of  this  tax  upon  a  food  article  much 
used  by  our  laboring  classes  will  render  fish  at  once  less  expensive  and  more 
abundant.  ' 

Salt. — Salt,  which  has  been  dutiable  at  our  frontier  at  11  cents  or  7  cents  per 
100  pounds,  according  to  whether  imported  in  bulk  or  in  packages,  wSU  be  made 
duty  free  by  both  countries. 

Stone  and  roofing  slate. — Building  stone  and  roofing  slate  are  mutually  re- 
duced as  to  duty  by  the  agreement. 

Various  mineral  substances. — Coke,  which  has  been  taxed  20  per  cent  uppn 
entry  into  this  country,  is  made  free  by  the  reciprocity  agreement.  In  fiscal 
1910  the  United  States  imported  over  $200,000  worth  of  coke  from  Cana,da. 
Electrical  machinery  and  stove  manufacturers  will  benefit  from  the  placing  of 
mica  upon  our  free  list,  the  present  rate  being  equal  to  slightly  over  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  The  United  States  is  dependent  upon  Canada  for  most  of  her 
mica,  the  domestic  supply  of  this  important  material  amounting  to  only  two- 
fifths  of  the  annual  consumption.  Free  fluorspar  will  benefit  steel  manufac- 
turers. Free  talc,  soda  ash,  and  crude  glycerin  will  be  appreciated  by  various 
classes  in  this  country. 

Canned  fruit  and  vegetables. — Canada  is  to  reduce  her  duties  by  one-fourth 
cent  per  pound  on  these  products — a  concession  which  should  be  of  Interest  to 
a  State  which  produced  over  $3,000,000  worth  of  them  in  1904.  Canada's  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  during  her  fiscal 
year  1910  amounted  to  approximately  $125,000. 

Picklcfi  and  sauces. — On  this  item  the  United  States  is  to  receive  the  benefit 
of  Canada's  intermediate  rate  of  32^  per  cent,  in  place  of  paying  35  per  cent 
duty  as  formerly.  We  sold  to  the  Dominion  ,$80,000  worth  of  pickles,  sauces, 
etc.,  during  the  year  ended  March  31,  1910.  tinder  the  heading  "pickles, 
sauces,  and  preserves "  the  1905  census  of  manufactures  estimates  Illinois' 
production  at  nearly  $4,000,000. 

Live  animals,  meat,  and-  meat  products. — Under  the  reciprocal  legislation 
both  countries  will  remove  all  duties  on  live  animals.  Under  the  Payne  tariff 
food  animals  are  taxed  at  various  specific  rates  whose  ad  valorem  equivalents 
range  generally  between  20  and  30  per  cent.  Under  these  rates  we  imported 
from  Canada  during  our  fiscal  year  1910  nearly  $800,000  worth  of  food  animals. 
The  magnitude  of  the  Canadian  supply,  upon  which  the  American  consumer  and 
packer  may  now  draw  without  restriction,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Do- 
minion is  able  to  export  about  $11, .500,000  worth  of  these  animals  annually. 

The  mutual  rate  on  meats  of  all  kinds  will  be  li  cents  per  pound  under  the 
agreement.  At  present  our  rates  on  meat  range  from  li  cents  per  pound  on 
fresh  meats  up  to  4  cents  per  pound  on  bacon  and  hams,  and  25  per  cent  on 
other  meats  (salted,  smoked,  etc.).  This  reduction  should  tend  to  keep  down 
the  price  of  living  in  this  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lowering  of  the 
Canadian  duties,  which  have  averaged  even  higher  than  the  United  States 
rates,  will  permit  enlarged  sales  of  meat  products  to  Canada  by  American 
slaughter-house  interests.  These  sales  durins;  the  Canadian  fiscal  year  1910 
amounted  to  $2,110,000  in  value  and  were  taxed  $378,000.  The  remission  of 
duties  by  Canada  will  amoimt  to  almost  $150,000.  Our  sales  of  lard  to  Canada 
amount  to  nearly  $1,350,000  in  value  annually  and  are  taxed  $218,000,  of  which 
Canada  will  remit  three-eighths,  or  $82,000. 

Aside  from  the  benefit  from  free  food  animals  and  low-duty  meats  which  IIU- 
nois  consumers  will   share  with   the  entire  country,   Illinois  has  an  especial 
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interest  in  the  reduced  Canadian  rates  arising  from  her  preponderant  position 
in  the  paclfing  Industry. 

Cereal  ireakfast  foods.— Ca.ns.aa.  will  remit  three-tenths  of  her  duty  on  this 
Important  line  of  manufactures,  coming  down  from  25  to  171  per  cent.  Her 
imports  from  the  United  States  during  the  year  ended  March  31,  1910,  amounted- 
to  over  $200,000  in  value.  Illinois's  prominence  in  the  manufacture  of  cereal 
package  preparations  is  well  known. 

Oram  and  flour. — It  is  proposed  to  allow  Canadian  wheat  and  other  grain 
free  entry  into  this  country.  At  present  wheat  is  dutiable  at  25  cents  per 
bushel,  oats  at  15  cents  per  bushel,  barley  at  30  cents  per  bushel,  and  rye  at  10 
cents  per  bushel. 

At  present  the  United  States  produces  sufficient  wheat  to  possess  a  surplus 
for  export,  and  consequently  our  duty  on  wheat  does  not  operate  to  increase 
the  price,  which  is  fixed  by  the  world's  markets.  It  is  generally  conceded, 
from  the  course  of  our  export  statistics,  however,  that  the  wheat  which  is  now 
exported  will,  before  many  years,  be  retained  of  necessity  to  serve  as  raw  mate- 
rial for  our  flour  and  grist  mills.  In  years  of  short  crops,  such  as  1905,  this 
condition  has  already  occurred,  Whenever  the  wheat  so  retained  becomes  in- 
sufficient to  provide  material  for  our  flour  mills,  which  are  constructed  to  pro- 
duce for  a  market  larger  than  the  home  market,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
Import  wheat,  and  at  once  our  tax  of  25  cents  per  bushel  on  wheat  will  raise 
the  general  price  level  of  wheat  in  this  country  above  the  world  price.  France 
and  Germany  at  the  present  time  maintain  an  artificially  high  price  level  on 
breadstuffs  in  this  way.  It  will  inure  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  both  the  grain- 
milling  interests  and  the  consumers  in  the  United  States  to  anticipate  and  fore- 
Stall  such  a  situation  by  establishing  relations  with  Canada  which  will  virtually 
assimilate  her  grain  resources  with  those  of  the  United  States,  thus  disposing  of 
the  North  American  surplus  of  grain  to  the  best  commercial  advantage.  Illinois's 
flour  and  grist  mill  products  in  1904  were  valued  at  approximately  $40,000,000. 

Staves  and  stave  bolts. — Of  interest  to  flour  mills  and  numerous  other  in- 
dustries is  the  proposal  to  remove  the  present  United  States  duty  of  10  per  cent 
on  staves  and  the  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  stave  bolts.  During  our  last  flscal 
year  the  United  States  imported  nearly  $1,000,000  worth  of  these  products  from 
Canada. 

Agricuttitral  implements. — Canada  has  agreed  to  remove  one-fourth  of  her 
duties  on  thrashing  machines,  plows,  harrows,  drills,  horserakes.  cultivators, 
and  parts  of  the  foregoing,  when  imported  from  the  United  States.  These 
articles  will  be  taxed  by  her  at  15  instead  of  20  per  cent,  while  the  United 
States  rate  of  15  per  cent  of  course  remains  untouched.  During  Canada's 
fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1910,  she  bought  the  above  machinery  from  this 
country  to  a  value  of  .?2,.S36,000  and  taxed  it  $567,200. 

On  harvesters,  reaiiers.  and  mowers  Canada  will  reduce  her  duty  by  one- 
seventh,  or  from  17^  per  cent  to  15  per  cent,  the  United  States  making  no 
change.  Our  sales  to  Canada  of  harvesters,  mowers,  and  reapers  during 
Canadian  flscal  vear  1910  totaled  $518,000,  and  the  duties  levied  upon  them  by 
Canada  amounted  to  $90,060. 

.  Canada  will  lower  her  rates  by  one-fifth,  or  from  '2'>  to  20  per  cent,  on  a  list 
of  farm  implements  including  feed  cutters,  fanning  mills,  potato  diggers,  and 
hav  tedders'.  Imports  of  this  machinery  into  the  Dominion  from  the  United 
States  during  the  period  just  indicated  were  valued  at  nearly  $100,000,  and  were 
(axed  nearlv  $25,000. 

The  total  volume  of  our  exports  of  agricultural  implements  and  parts  to 
Canada  during  the  calendar  year  1910  was  $4,321,000.  In  190-1  Illinois  was 
the  leading  State  in  the  manufacture  of  farm  tools  and  machinery,  her  out- 
put being  valued  at  $38,400,000. 

Farm  ivagon-i.—Farm  wagons  from  the  United  States  will  be  admitted  mto 
Canada  at  a  reduction  of  one-tenth  from  her  former  rate,  which  was  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  During  the  Canadian  fiscal  year  1910,  Canada  imported 
$218,000  worth  of  farm  wagons  from  the  United  States.  In  1905  census  of 
manufacturers  states  Illinois's  production  of  carriages  and  wagons  at  nearly 
$10,000,000. 

Motor  rehirles.—Vnaei  the  pending  agr^'ement  Canada  will  reduce  her  duty 
on  automobiles  and  parts, thereof  by  one-seventh,  or  fi-oni  m  to  :!0  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  Our  own  duty  is  reduced  from  45  to  30  per  cent,  but  inasmuch  as  the 
manufacture  of  motor  Vehicles  in  the  Dominion  is  still  in  its  incipient  stages 
the  net  effect  of  the  arrangement  will  be  to  give  American  manufacturers  per- 
manent control  of  the  Canadian  aiitoinobile  market,     During  the  calendar  year 
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1910  we  exported  to  Canada  automobiles  and  automobile  parts  to  a  value  of  over 
$5,000,000.  Cauadiau  statistics  substantially  verify  this  figure,  although  desire 
to  decrease  the  duties  to  be  paid  has  led  to  a  somewhat  lower  evaluation 
Canadian  imports  for  the  first  11  months  of  1910  are  stated  at  $3,563,340.  The 
duties  to  be  remitted  by  Canada  will  thus  range  between  $200,000  and  $250,000 
per  annum. 

^^'(ltcJles  (iiid  claries. — The  Canadi;in  duty  on  watches  and  clocks  will  be  re- 
duced by  one-twelfth,  or  from  30  to  27i  per  cent.  This  country  found  a  market 
in  Canada  for  nearly  $300,000  worth  of  timepieces  during  Canadian  fiscal 
1910.  In  1904  Illinois  ranked  second  among  watch-producing  States,  and  her 
prominence  in  this  industry  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge. 

Linseed  or  flaxseed. — This  seed  furnishes  the  raw  material  for  one  of  Illi- 
nois's  most  important  industries,  the  manufacture  of  linseed  oil.  Under  the 
agreement  the  United  Slates  removes  her  duty  of  25  cents  per  bushel,  and  it  is 
expected  that  our  present  import  of  $2,641,000  will  be  greatly  increased.  The 
duty  to  be  remitted  amounts  to  over  $350,000. 

Miscellaneous. — Other  Illinois  manufactures  which  will  benefit  from  reduced 
Canadian  rates  include  plate  glass,  vitrified  brick,  wire,  brass,  and  confectionery. 

Maryland. 

effect  of  the  proposed  canadian  reciprocity. 

A  free  Canadian  market  for  fresh  fruits. — ^Maryland's  renowned  fruit  prod- 
ucts— cantaloupes,  grapes,  apples,  pears,  and  peaches — will  enter  Canada  free 
of  duty  under  the  proposed  reciprocal  tariff  legislation.  Since  her  fruits  each 
year  arrive  at  the  marketable  stage  many  weeks  before  the  Canadian  fruits 
commence  to  mature,  Maryland  will  find  the  new  situation  a  highly  profitable 
one.  Melons  are  at  present  taxed  3  cents  each  by  the  Dominion,  irrespective 
of  whether  they  be  watermelons  or  muskmelons.  This  duty  has  proven  almost 
prohibitive  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  melon  and  has  even  operated  to  exclude 
the  famous  Pocomoke  cantaloupes  from  the  Canadian  market.  Maryland 
fruit  growers  have  frequently  petitioned  our  Department  of  State  for  relief 
from  the  Canadian  tariff  rates  on  melons  and  other  fruits,  and  it  was  with 
these  requests  in  mind  that  the  Canadian  commissioners  were  prevailed  upon 
to  concede,  with  much  reluctance,  the  removal  of  all  duties  from  fresh  fruits 
entering  Canada  from  this  country.  Grapes,  as  well  as  berries  of  aU  kinds, 
are  now  taxed  2  cents  per  pound  by  Canada.  Apples  sent  to  the  Dominion 
are  dutiable  at  40  cents  per  barrel,  peaches  at  $1  per  100  pounds,  pears  at  50 
cents  per  100  pounds,  and  plums  at  30  cents  per  bushel.  The  well-known 
high  quality  of  Maryland's  grapes,  pears,  and  peaches  will  tend  to  give  these 
products  an  immediate  sale  in  Canada  so  soon  as  the  tarifi:  barriers  shall  be 
done  away  with.  Even  under  the  present  tarifi  status  the  United  States  sold 
fresh  fruits  to  Canada  to  a  value  of  $1,271,000  during  Canada's  last  fiscal  year, 
paying  import  duties  thereon  to  the  sum  of  $261,000. 

Free  fresh  vegetaMes. — Fresh  vegetables  will  be  exempt  from  duty  accord- 
ing to  the  agreement.  This  will  give  Maryland  a  larger  range  of  markets  for 
her  early  potatoes  and  garden  produce — onions,  tomatoes,  cabbages,  celery, 
etc.  These  will  find  ready  sale  in  Canada  before  the  late-ripening  Dominion 
crops  are  gathered.  Canada  has  hitherto  taxed  potatoes  20  cents  per  bushel; 
sweet  potatoes  or  yams,  10  cents  per  bushel ;  and  other  vegetables  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  The  entire  abolition  of  these  duties  will  undoubtedly  stimulate 
this  branch  of  American  exports  to  Canada.  Already  we  sell  beyond  our 
northern  border  $865,560  worth  of  vegetables  in  their  natural  state  each  year, 
paying  duties  on  them  to  the  amount  of  $242,000. 

Canned  fruits  and  vegetal)lcs  aided. — JIaryland's  second  industry  in  magni- 
tude, according  to  the  1905  census  of  manufactures,  is  the  canning  or  preserving 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  her  products  of  this  nature  beiug  valued  at  $13,000,000 
per  annum  or  higher.  Under  the  proposed  reciprocity  plan  Canada  offers  to 
reduce  her  rate  on  canned  vegetables  by  one-sixth,  or  from  li  to  IJ  cent  per 
pound,  and  her  rate  on  canned  fruits  by  one-ninth,  or  from  2J  to  2  cents  per 
pound.  Needless  to  say  these  reductions  will  have  a  favorable  effect  upon 
our  canned  fruit  and  vegetable  trade  with  the  Dominion.  Last  year  we  sold 
Canada  $125,000  worth  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Oysters,  fresh  or  canned,  to  he  made  free. — Oysters  and  other  shellfish  in 
any  state  will  be  admitted  into  Canada  without  tariff  charge  if  the  agreement 
is  ratified.    Hitherto  American  canned  oysters  have  been  largely  excluded  from 
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Canada  by  the  la  iter's  present  duties  of  3  cents  per  pint  pacliage  and  5  cents 
per  quart  package.  Bulk  oysters  have  been  taxed  10  cents  per  gallon  and 
oysters  in  the  shell  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  removal  of  all  duties  from 
this  characteristic  Maryland  product  may  well  result  lu  a  prosperous  oyster 
traffic  with  Canada. 

Fish  and  meats. — Under  the  proposed  reciprocal  tarifC  legislation  fish  of  all 
kinds,  fresh  or  preserved,  are  to  be  made  mutually  free  of  duty.  Maryland  has 
traditionally  been  one  of  the  leading  fish  consuming  States  of  this  country, 
and  fish  probably  form  a  higher  proportion  of  her  food  purchases  than  is  the 
case  in  any  other  State.  The  United  States  imports  nearly  $5,000,000  worth 
of  fish  from  Canada,  this  amount  constituting  one-tenth  of  our  total  consump- 
tion. Our  present  duties  are  three-fourths  cent  or  1  cent  per  pouud  upon  the 
principal  varieties  imported  from  Canada,  including  dried  and  smoked  fish,  and 
the  sum  collected  under  these  rates  amoimts  to  nearly  one-half  million  dollars 
annually  on  Canadian  fish.  The  removal  of  our  fish  duties  will  tend  to  render 
this  food  staple  at  once  less  expensive  and  more  abundant. 

The  price  of  meats  in  this  country  will  also  very  probably  be  kept  down  by 
the  lowering  of  the  United  States  rates  to  a  uniform  tax  of  IJ  cents  per  pound, 
which  latter  is  the  mutual  reciprocity  rate.  Our  present  duties  have  ranged 
upward  from  li  cens  per  pound  on  fresh  meats  to  4  cents  per  pound  on  bacon 
and  hams.  The  removal  of  all  duties  on  live  animals  will  have  a  similar  tend- 
ency to  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  while  the  importation  of  food  cattle  from 
Canada  will  not  seriously  affect  the  stock  farming  of  Maryland,  whose  cattle 
are  two-thirds  dairy  animals. 

Cream  separators. — Up  to  the  present  time  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  has  prevented 
Canadian  makers  of  cream  separators  from  offering  their  product  to  American 
farmers  and  creameries.  Under  the  pending  agreement  this  duty  will  be  en- 
tirely taken  off  by  the  United  States,  and  the  extensive  Canadian  cream- 
separator  industry  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  do  business  in  this  country. 

Miscellaneous. — Bituminous  coal  will  be  dutiable  on  entering  Canada  at  45 
cents  instead  of  53  cents  per  ton.  Maryland  and  West  Virginia  coal  fields 
produce  a  portion  of  the  $11,500,000  worth  of  bituminous  coal  sold  annually  by 
this  country  to  the  Canadian  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  The  lowered 
duty  should  increase  these  sales. 

Vitrified  brick  for  paving  will  be  taxed  at  17i  per  cent  instead  of  22J  per 
cent  by  Canada.  Maryland's  annual  product  of  clay  products  is  In  the  vicinity 
of  $2,000,000. 

Sanitary  fixtures  entering  the  Dominion  from  this  country  will  be  dutiable  at 
32J  per  cent  instead  of  35  per  cent.  Maryland  produces  $3,000,000  worth  of 
enameled  ware  and  plumber's  supplies  each  year. 

Farm  wagons,  plate  glass,  and  confectionery  are  other  Maryland  products 
which  will  be  given  the  benefit  of  Canada's  intermediate  rates  under  the  agree- 
ment. In  the  case  of  each  of  these  articles  there  is  the  probability  of  increased 
business  for  the  Maryland  manufacturer,  since  American  makers  already  have 
a  well-established  footing  in  the  Canadian  markets. 

Michigan. 

i^'dt'steles  affected  by  the  proposed  canadian  reciprocity. 

Motor  vehicles. — Under  the  pending  agreement  for  reciprocal  tariff  legisla- 
tion by  the  United  States  and  Canada  the  latter  offers  to  reduce  her  duty  on 
automobiles  and  parts  thereof  by  one-seventh,  or  from  35  per  cent  to  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  United  States  export  figures  show  that  Canada  purchased  auto- 
mobiles and  automobile  parts  from  the  United  States  during  calendar  year 
1910  to  the  value  of  $5,021,043.  Canadian  statistics  substantially  confirm  this 
statement  by  showing  imports  from  the  United  States  during  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1910  to  have  been  valued  at  $3,563,340— the  value  being  stated  by 
the  importers  as  low  as  possible  so  as  to  decrease  the  duties  to  be  paid.  The 
duties  to  be  remitted  by  Canada  under  the  agreement  will  thus  amount  to  over 
$200,000  per  annum.  Inasmuch  as  the  manufacture  of  motor  vehicles  in  the 
Dominion  is  still  in  its  incipient  stages,  this  concession  appears  likely  to  give 
American  manufacturers  permanent  control  of  the  Canadan  automobile  mar- 
ket. Michigan's  great  interest  in  this  industry  is  a  matter  of  general  knowledge, 
although  no  recent  statistics  to  show  her  annual  product  will  be  available 
prior  to  the  publication  of  the  1910  census  of  manufactures. 

Farm  xvagons. — Farm  wagons  from  the  United  States  will  be  admitted  into 
Canada  at  a  reduction  of  one-tenth  from  her  former  rate,  which  was  25  per 
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cent  of  the  \'al\ie  of  the  wngon.  During  Canadian  fiscal  year  ending  Marcli  31, 
1910,  Canada  importiMl  $218,000  wortli  of  farm  w.igons  from  the  United  States! 
The  manufacture  of  wagons  and  carriages  is  Michigan's  eighth  manufacturing 
industry,  her  annral  output  being  valued  at  over  $12,000,000  by  the  1905  census 
of  manufiictures. 

Agricitltiiral  iiiipJciiieiUs. — Canada  has  agreed  to  remove  one-fourth  of  her 
duties  (111  thrashing  machines,  plows,  harrows,  drills,  horserakes,  cultivators, 
and  parts  of  the  foregoing,  when  impoileil  from  the  United  States.  These 
articles  will  be  taxed  Iiy  her  at  1.5  per  cent  instead  of  20  per  cent.  During 
Canada's  fiscal  year  ended  ."March  31,  1910,  she  bought  the  above  machinery 
from  this  country  to  a  value  of  .S2,S;!{3,000,  and  ta.xed  it  !f.'G7,200. 

On  harvesters,  reapers,  and  moweis  Canada  will  reduce  her  duty  by  one- 
seventh,  or  from  17J  per  cent  to  15  per  cent.  Our  sales  to  Canada  of  har- 
vesters, mowers,  and  reapers  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  ilarch  SJ,  1910, 
totaled  $518,000,  and  the  duties  levied  upon  them  by  Canada  were  $90,660. 

Canada  will  lower  her  rates  by  one-fifth,  or  from  25  per  cent  to  20  per  cent, 
on  a  list  of  farm  implements  including  fe<'d  cutters,  fanning  mills,  potato  dig- 
gers, and  hay  tedders.  Imports  of  this  machinery  into  the  Dominion  from 
the  United  States  during  the  iicriod  just  indicated  were  valued  at  approxi- 
mately $100,000,  and  were  taxed  at  nearly  $25,000. 

The  total  volume  of  our  exports  of  agricultural  implements  and  parts  to 
Canada  during  calendar  year  1910  was  $4,321,000.  Jliehigan  ranks  fifth 
among  the  States  manufacturing  farm  tools  and  machinery,  her  product  being 
not  far  from  .f  10,000,000  annually. 

Cement. — Portland  eementfrom  this  country  will  be  admitted  into  Canada  under 
the  agreement  at  11  cents  per  loO  pounds  instead  of  12*  cents  per  100  pounds. 
The  latter  rate,  which  is  now  in  force,  excluded  all  but  $50,000  worth  of 
American  cement  from  Canada  in  Canadian  fiscal  year  1910.  During  calendar 
year  1908  Michigan's  output  of  cement  was  valued  at  $2,500,000,  her  position 
among  the  cement-producing  States  being  sixth. 

Cereal  lii-eakfast  foods. — Canada  will  remit  three-tenths  of  her  duty  on  this 
important  line  of  manufactures,  coming  down  from  25  per  cent  to  17*  per  cent. 
Her  imports  from  the  United  States  during  the  year  ended  March  31,  1910, 
amounted  to  over  $200,000  in  value.  Michigan's  prominence  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  cereal  package  preparations  is  well  known. 

Canned  fruit  or  vcgeta'bles. — Canada  is  to  reduce  her  duties  by  one-fourth 
cent  per  pound  on  these  products,  a  concession  which  should  be  of  Interest 
to  a  State  which  produced  nearly  $2,000,000  worth  of  them  in  1904,  Canada's 
imports  from  the  United  States  of  fruits  or  vegetables  preserved  in  tin  pack- 
ages were  valued  approximately  $125,000  during  the  Canadian  fiscal  year  ended 
March  31,  1910. 

Fresh  fruits  or  vegetaMes. — These  products  will  be  mutually  free  under  the 
pending  arrangement.  During  Canadian  fiscal  year  1910  the  Dominion  imported 
fresh  fruits  from  the  United  States  to  a  value  of  $1,270,000,  taxing  them 
$260,000.  The  Canadian  duty  on  peaches  has  been  $1  per  100  pounds,  and 
berries,  2  cents  per  pound.  Canada's  imports  of  fresh  vegetables  from  the 
United  States  in  the  year  indicated  were  valued  at  $866,000,  and  the  duties 
levied  upon  them  totaled  ,f242,400.  The  Dominion  at  present  taxes  potatoes 
20  cents  per  bushel,  and  other  fresh  vegetables  30  per  cent.  As  a  State  with 
large  agricultural  sections,  in  close  proximity  to  the  Canadian  markets,  these 
tariff  alterations  should  be  of  great  value  to  IMichigan. 

Salt. — It  is  proposed  to  make  salt  mutually  duty  free.  At  present  Canada 
taxes  it  at  7i  cents,  or  5  cents  per  100  pounds,  according  to  whether  it  be  in  bulk 
or  in  packages.  Her  imports  of  both  kinds  of  salt  amounted  to  $82,000  in  her 
fiscal  year  1910,  and  were  taxed  nearly  $20,000.  In  1908  Jliehigan  headed  the 
list  of  salt-producing  States,  her  output  being  valued  at  nearly  $2,500,000. 

Confectiemenj. — Under  the  pending  agreement  Canada  gives  to  this  country 
her  intermediate  rate  on  confectionery,  sweet  pastry,  etc.,  lowering  the  duty 
from  35  per  cent  to  32J  per  cent.  She  imported  from  this  country  in  Canadian 
fiscal  year  1910,  $131,000  worth  of  the  above  articles,  taxing  it  $46,000.  Michi- 
gan's output  of  confectionery  in  1904  was  valued  at  nearly  $2,000,000. 

Pickles  and  sanee.i. — On  this  item,  as  on  confectionery,  the  United  States  is 
to  receive  the  benefit  of  Canada's  intermediate  rate  of  324  per  cent  in  place  of 
paying  35  per  cent  duty  as  formerly.  We  sold  to  the  Dominion  $80,000  worth 
of  pickles,  sauces,  etc.,  during  the  year  ended  March  31,  1910.    Under  the  head- 
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ing,  "  Pickles,   sauces,  and  preserves,"  the  1005  census  of  manufactures  esti- 
mates Michigan's  production  at  $2,000,000. 

Meat  and  meat  products. — Under  the  reciprocal  legislation  both  countries  will 
remove  all  duties  on  live  animals.  Under  the  Payne  tariff,  food  animals  are 
taxed  at  various  specific  rates  upon  entry  into  the  United  States,  the  ad 
valorem  equivalents  ranging  between  20  per  cent  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Under  these  rates  we  imported  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  approxi- 
mately $800,000  worth  of  these  animals  from  Canada ;  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  Canadian  supply  upon  which  the  American  consumer  may  now  draw  with- 
out restriction  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Dominion  is  able  to  export  about 
$11,500,000  worth  of  food  animals  annually. 

The  mutual  rate  on  meats  of  all  kinds  will  be  IJ  cents  per  pound  under  the 
agreement.  At  present  our  rates  on  meats  range  from  li  cents  per  pound  on 
fresh  meats  up  to  4  cents  per  pound  on  bacon  and  hams  and  25  per  cent  on 
other  meats  (salted,  smoked,  etc.).  This  reduction  in  the  tariff  protection 
accorded  to  meats  should  tend  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  living  in  the  United 
States.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lowering  of  the  Canadian  duties,  which  have 
averaged  higher  than  the  United  States  rates,  will  permit  our  slaughterhouse 
interests  to  enlarge  their  sales  to  Canada.  These  sales  in- Canadian  fiscal  year 
1910  amounted  to  $2,110,000  in  value  and  were  taxed  $378,000.  The  remission  of 
duties  by  Canada  will  amount  to  almost  $150,000.  These  figures  exclude  our 
sales  of  lard  and  lard  compounds  to  the  Dominion. 

Aside  from  the  benefit  from  free  food  animals  and  low-duty  meats  which 
Michigan  consumers  will  share  with  the  entire  (Country,  she  has  an  especial 
interest  in  the  reduced  Canadian  rates.  Her  slaughtering  and  meat-packing 
product  is  given  by  the  1905  census  of  manufactures  at  $5,200,000. 

Rough  lumber. — It  is  proposed  to  admit  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty 
all  lumber  from  Canada  not  further  manufactured  than  sawed.  On  planed  or 
finished  lumber  the  rates  will  be  reduced.  From  having  held  first  place  among 
the  lumber-producing  States  in  1900  Michigan  had,  in  1908,  fallen  to  sixth 
place,  producing  less  than  1,500,000  jM  feet.  On  the  other  hand,  her  furni- 
ture and  planing  and  finishing  mill  industries  have  prospered.  The  furniture 
manufactories  should  profit  considerably  by  obtaining  hardwood  lumber  to 
some  extent  from  Canada  more  cheaply ;  while  free  raw  material  will  compen- 
sate the  planing  and  finishing  mills  for  the  reduced  duties  on  their  products. 

Grain  and  flour. — It  is  proposed  to  allow  Canadian  wheat  and  other  grain 
free  entry  into  this  country.  At  present  wheat  is  dutiable  at  25  cents  per 
bushel,  oats  at  15  cents  per  bushel,  barley  at  30  cents  per  bushel,  and  rye  at 
10  cents  per  bushel. 

At  the  present  time  the  United  States  produces  sufficient  wheat  to  possess  a 
surplus  for  export,  and  consequently  our  duty  on  wheat  does  not  operate  to- 
increase  the  price,  which  is  fixed  by  the  world's  markets.  It  is  generally  con- 
ceded from  the  course  of  our  export  statistics,  however,  that  the  wheat  which 
is  now  exported  will  before  many  years  be  retained,  of  necessity,  to  serve  as 
raw  material  for  our  flour  and  grist  mills.  In  years  of  short  crops,  such  as 
1905  this  condition  has  already  occurred.  Whenever  the  wheat  so  retained 
becomes  insufficient  to  provide  material  for  our  flour  mills,  which  are  con- 
structed with  a  view  to  producing  for  a  larger  market  than  the  home  market 
our  tariff  tax  of  25  cents  per  bushel  will  at  once  raise  the  general  price  level 
of  wheat  in  this  country  above  the  world  price,  since  it  will  then  be  necessary 
to  import  wheat.  France  and  Germany  at  the  present  time  maintain  an  arti- 
ficially high  price  level  on  grains  in  this  way.  It  will  mure  greatly  to  the 
benefit  of  both  the  ,gi-ain-milling  interests  and  the  consumers  la  tbe  United 
States  to  anticipate  and  forestall  such  a  situation  by  establishing  relations  with 
Canada  which  will  virtually  assimilate  her  gram  resources  with  those  of  the 
United  States,  thus  disposing  of  the  North  American  surp  us  of  gram  to  the 
best  commercial  advantage.  Incidentally  such  flour  ?i'"^ '^^'to  funnfemlnt 
now  grinding  spring  wheat  for  the  export  trade  will  be  enabled  to  supplement 
me  avaTlaSf  American  supply,  now  coming  from  the  spring-wheat  states,  by 
the  hard  spring  wheat  of  the  Canadian  northwest.  measured 

Michigan's  general  interest  in  the  gram-millmg  industry  ma^    be  measured 
u/^lp 'laJ;  \^Z.  ber  mills  use  $25,000,000  worth  of  grains  annually. 
''iZeTIni%I^emts"-Of  Interest  to  the  flour  ^l^^^l^^^^Z^M^l 
industries  is  the  proposal  to  admit  staves  and  ftavejjolts  fiee  of  ^uty^    Staves 
have  hitherto  been  dutiable  at  10  per  cent  and  stave  bolts  at  20  pci  cent,  ana 
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during  the  last  fiscal  year  the  United  States  imported  almost  precisely  $1,000,000 
worth  from  Canada. 

Minnesota, 
products  and  industries  benefited  by  the  proposed  canadian  reciprocity. 

Wheiit  and  wheat  flour. — Flour  milling  is  Minnesota's  leading  industry.  The 
value  of  the  output  of  her  mills,  according  to  the  census  of  1905,  was  $122,- 
000,000.  The  Canadian  agreement  places  wheat  on  the  free  list,  which  is  now 
dutiable  at  25  cents  per  bushel  on  importation  into  the  United  States.  This 
will  serve  to  divert  much  of  the  wheat  of  the  Canadian  northwest  to  the  mills 
of  Minnesota,  there  to  be  ground  into  flour  for  export.  Canada  reduces  her 
duty  on  wheat  flour  from  60  cents  per  barrel  to  50  cents  per  barrel,  which 
should  include  our  exports  to  Canada  of  wheat  flour,  which  amounted  last 
year  to  more  than  a  half  million  dollars. 

Fresh  vegrtaMes  and  fruits. — Fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  are  placed  on  the 
free  list  by  the  proposed  reciprocal  agreement.  Canada's  present  rate  of  duty 
upon  potatoes  is  20  cents  per  bushel  and  upon  other  vegetables  averages  about 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Two  cents  per  pound  is  Canada's  general  rate  on  fresh 
fruits,  apples  being  taxed  40  cents  per  barrel.  Canada  imported  from  the 
United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  1910  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  to  the  value 
of  $2,137,000,  on  which  Canada  collected  more  than  $500,000  in  duties.  The 
removal  of  all  duties  on  these  products  affords  Minnesota,  on  account  of  her 
nearness  to  and  direct  rail  connection  with  Winnipeg  and  other  western  Cana- 
dian markets,  a  most  favorable  opportunity  to  increase  her  exports  of  garden 
and  orchard  produce. 

Seeds. — Flaxseed  or  linseed  are  now  dutiable  on  importation  into  the 
United  States  at  25  cents  per  bushel.  The  placing  of  flaxseed  on  the  free  list 
would  increase  Minnesota's  available  supply  of  raw  material  for  her  important 
linseed-oil  industry,  whose  product  in  1905  was  valued  at  more  than  $7,000,000. 
Grass  seed,  including  timothy  and  clover  seed,  as  also  all  other  garden  and 
field  seeds  which  Canada  formerly  taxed  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  are  to  be 
made  free  of  duty  by  the  reciprocal  agreement.  The  importance  of  this  con- 
cessiion  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Canada  imported  more  than  $1,000,000  worth 
of  seeds  from  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1910,  on 
which  she  levied  duties  aggregating  $100,000. 

AgricuJfiiral  imple}ncn1s. — Under  the  proposed  agreement  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, when  imported  from  the  United  States  into  Canada,  will  be  taxed  at 
15  per  cent  or  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  instead  of  at  17J  per  cent,  20  per  cent, 
and  25  per  cent  as  at  present.  This  concession  should  prove  of  especial  value 
to  Jliunesota  on  account  of  her  nearness  to  the  farming  districts  of  western 
Canada.  Agricultural  implements  were  manufactured  in  Minnesota  in  1905 
lo  the.  value  of  nearly  $3,000,000,  of  which  about  $400,000  worth  were  exported 
to  Canada. 

Lumber. — The  reciprocal  agreement  places  timber,  ordinary  sawed  lumber, 
wooden  staves,  paving  posts,  railroad  ties,  telephone  poles,  etc.,  upon  the  free 
list,  while  the  duty  is  materially  reduced  on  planed  or  finished  lumber  and 
laths  and  shingles  when  imported  from  Canada.  For  a  number  of  years  the 
timber  of  Minnesota  has  been  hea^-ily  drawn  upon  and  the  supply  greatly  de- 
pleted, but  the  output  is  still  large,  being  in  excess  of  $33,000,000,  according 
to  the  census  of  1905.  Free  rough  lumber  from  Canada  will  serve  at  once  to 
conserve  a  portion  of  Minnesota's  rapidly  diminishing  supply  of  timber,  and 
will  afford  a  cheap  and  abundant  supply  to  be  utilized  in  Minnesota's  planing 
mills,  furniture  factories,  and  cooperage  establishments.  The  effect  of  the 
heavy  reductions  in  duty  on  all  lumber  schedules  and  the  ease  with  which  it 
can  be  brought  across  the  Canadian  frontier  will  at  once  have  its  effect  on 
prices,  which  have  been  steadily  advancing  in  recent  years.  The  placing  of 
staves  and  stave  bolts  on  the  free  list,  which  were  formerly  dutiable  at  10  per 
cent  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  i-espectively,  should  prove  an  important  con- 
cession to  Wisconsin's  flour-mllllng  Industry,  which  used  flour  barrels  to  the 
value  of  more  than  $1,500,000  in  1905. 

Fish. — The  reciprocal  agreement  places  flsh  of  all  kinds  on  the  free  list. 
This  provision  is  most  important  to  Minnesota,  whose  people  are  largely  of 
Scandinavian  origin,  fish  forming  one  of  the  leading  articles  of  their  diet.  Min- 
nesota's production  of  flsh  is  not  only  inadequate  to  her  consumption,  but 
American  fishermen  are  no  longer  able  to  supply  the  home  demand  for  food 
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fish.  lu  tlie  fiscal  year  1910  fish  were  imported  from  Canada  to  the  value  of 
$4,829,000.  When  it  is  considered  that  in  the  same  year  Canada  exported  fish 
and  fish  products  to  a  value  of  nearly  $16,000,000,  it  Is  evident  that  an  increas- 
ing proportion  of  our  importations  of  food  fish  can  be  obtained  from  the  Do- 
minion. The  removal  of  the  duty  on  fresh-water  fish  should  give  an  added 
Impetus  to  the  neighboring  lalie  fisheries  and  serve  to  enlarge  and  cheapen 
Minnesota's  supply  of  trout,  whitefish,  bass,  piclieral,  etc.  The  removal  of  the 
duties  on  salt-water  fish,  ranging  from  one-fourth  cent  per  pound  to  1  cent  per 
pound,  will  materially  reduce  the  price  of  food  fish  to  the  consumer,  and  this 
without  in  the  least  injuriag  any  industry  of  the  State. 

Nebraska. 

benefits  accbtring  to  the  state  of  nebraska  by  the  proposed  reciprocity 

agreement. 

Luniber  and  timier  products. — The  reciprocal  agreement  places  timber, 
ordinary  sawed  lumber,  wooden  staves,  paving  posts,  railroad  ties,  telephone, 
electric  light,  and  trolley  poles,  and  pickets  and  palings  on  the  free  list,  Tte 
United  States  further  agrees  to  cut  the  present  duty  on  laths  of  20  cents  per 
1,000  pieces  in  half,  and  reduce  the  duty  on  shingles  from  50  cents  to  SO  cents 
per  1,000.  On  all  lumber  planed  or  finished  the  present  duties  are  reduced 
by  $1.25  per  thousand  feet.  The  State  of  Nebraska  produces  no  lumber  of 
commercial  importance,  hence  these  sweeping  reductions  in  duty  on  all  grades 
of  lumber  and  timber  should  prove  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  Stnte,  The 
United  States  found  it  to  its  advantage  to  import  lumber  from  Canada  in  the 
fiscal  year  1910  to  the  value  of  nearly  $24,000,000  with  the  present  duties  in 
force.  If  the  heavy  reductions  in  duty  become  effective,  this  amount  could  be 
increased  almost  indefinitely,  as  Canada  is  probably  the  richest  country  in 
the  world  in  its  resources  of  timber  and  area  of  forest.  The  Dominion  statisti- 
cian has  estimated  the  area  of  standing  timber  to  be  more  than  a  million  and  a 
quarter  square  miles.  As  Nebraska  is  now  compelled  to  purchase  all  the  lumber 
necessary  for  her  industries  and  building  construction  outside  of  the  State, 
the  proposed  reductions  in  duty  can  but  redound  to  the  advantage  of  all  interests 
within  the  State,  with  no  industry  adversely  affected. 

Fisli. — The  proposed  reciprocal  agreement  places  fish  of  all  kinds,  fresh  or 
prepared  in  any  manner,  on  the  free  list.  This  provision  should  be  of  material 
importance  to  the  State  of  Nebraska,  inasmuch  as  only  a  negligible  quantity  of 
fish  is  obtained  from  the  waters  within  the  State.  The  nutritive  value  of  fish 
as  an  article  of  food  has  been  long  recognized,  and  their  consumption  in  the 
United  States  is  rapidly  increasing.  It  is  estimated  that  fish  to  the  value  of 
nearly  $50,000,000  are  annually  consumed  in  the  United  States.  The  imports 
of  fish  and  fish  products  have  practically  doubled  during  the  last  decade, 
amounting  to  $1.3,8.36,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1910,  This  clearly  indicates  that 
American  fishermen  are  no  longer  able  to  supply  the  home  demand  for  fish. 
In  the  same  year  our  imports  of  fish  from  Canada  were  valued  at  $4,829,000, 
or  nearly  35  per  cent  of  our  total  imports.  Canada  possesses  not  only  the  most 
extensive,  but  also  the  most  abundantly  stocked  commercial  fishing  waters  in 
the  world,  and  is  fully  equipped  to  materially  increase  her  exports  to  the  United 
States  and  doubtless  will  do  so  with  the  better  market  resulting  from  free  fish. 

Wire  fencing. — Barbed  fencing  wire  and  galvanized  iron  or  steel  wire  of  Nos, 
9,  12,  and  13  gauge  are  to  be  admitted  into  the  United  States  from  Canada 
free  of  duty  in  lieu  of  the  present  rate  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  pound  on 
the  former  and  l-fs  cents  per  pound  on  the  latter.  This  concession  should 
prove  of  great  value  to  the  farming  and  stock-raising  interests  of  the  State, 
as  Canada  is  already  a  considerable  producer  of  wire  fencing,  and  with  the 
removal  of  the  present  high  duties  it  is  believed  that  Canada  will  be  a  sufficiently 
strong  competitor  in  United  States  markets  to  reduce  the  price  of  this  farm 
necessity. 

North  Carolina, 

PRODUCTS   BENEFITED   BY   THE   PROPOSED    CANADIAN    RECIPROCITY. 

Cottonseed  oil  will  enter  Canada  from  the  United  States  free  of  duty  under 
the  pending  reciprocity  legislation.  It  is  at  present  taxed  by  Canada  at  the 
rate  of  17i  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  value  of  Canada's  concession  of  free 
cottenseed  oil  may  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  in  the  calendar  year  1910  we 
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exported  to  Canada  $1,111,443  of  cottonseed  oil,  on  which  she  collected  ap- 
proximately $195,000  in  dnlies.  The  concession  is  of  interest  to  North  Carolimi 
since  the  umnnfacturc  of  cottonseL'd  oil,  etc.,  ranks  among  her  leading  half 
dozen  industries,  accfirding  to  the  United  States  census  of  manufactures  of 
1905,  which  states  North  Carolina's  output  of  the  oil  at  6,269,062  gallons, 
\aluea  at  $1,600,950. 

Fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  are  made  free  by  Canada  under  the  agreement 
when  imported  from  the  United  States.  Her  rate  upon  potatoes  has  been  20 
cents  per  bushel,  and  upon  most  other  vegetables  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Upon  fresh  fruits  her  general  rate  has  been  2  cents  per  pound,  apples  being 
taxed  40  cents  per  barrel.  During  the  year  ended  JIarch  31,  1910,  the  United 
States  shipped  to  Canada  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  aggregating  $2,137,000 
in  value,  which  were  taxed  more  than  $500,000  by  Canada.  The  removal  of 
all  restrictive  duties  by  Canada  on  this  class  of  importations  offers  a  large 
opportunity  for  North  Carolina's  early  potatoes  and  garden  or  orchard  produce. 
North  Carolina  produced  $1,498,000  of  potatoes  during  the  calendar  year  1909. 

Oysters  in  any  state  will  be  admitted  by  Canada  free  of  duty  when  from 
this  country.  Heretofore  canned  oysters  have  been  taxed  3  cents  per  package 
when  in  pint  tins  and  5  cents  per  package  when  in  quart  tins,  and  these  rates 
have  been  well-nigh  prohibitive.  North  Carolina  put  up  $177,000  of  canned 
oysters  in  1905. 

Peanuts  are  to  enter  Canada  from  the  United  States  at  one-fourth  of  the 
present  duties  if  unshelled,  or  at  one-third  of  the  present  duties  if  shellel. 
Canada  imported  about  .$s;ri.000  of  unshelled  peanuts  from  the  United  States  in 
the  yenr  ended  March  31,  1910,  and  about  $41,000  of  shelled  peanuts.  She 
collected  approximately  $40,000  more  in  duties  on  this  characteristic  North 
Carolina  product  than  if  the  pending  reciprocity  had  been  in  force.  In  place  of 
2  cents  per  pound  on  unshelled  peanuts  Canada  will  levy  only  one-half  a  cent 
per  pound,  and  in  place  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  shelled  peanuts  she  will  levy 
but  1  cent  per  pound. 

Farm  wagons  from  the  United  States  will  be  admitted  into  Canada  at  a 
reduction  of  10  per  cent  from  her  former  rate,  which  was  one-fourth  of  the 
■\alne  of  the  wagon.  During  Canadian  fiscal  year  1910  Canada  purchased 
$218,000  worth  of  farm  wagons  from  the  United  States.  North  Carolina  might 
compete  for  a  portion  of  this  business,  inasmuch  as  her  manufactures  of  wagons 
and  carriages  in  1905  were  valued  at  $2,304,000. 

Ohio. 

peoducts  and  indtjstbibs  benefited  by  the  pboposed  agbeement  with  can.ma. 

Wheat  and  wheat  flour. — Under  the  proposed  agreement  wheat  will  be  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty.  At  present  it  is  taxed  25  cents  per  bushel  when  imported 
Into  the  United  States.  This  rate  is  practically  prohibitive.  The  value  of  the 
output  of  Ohio's  flour  mills  was  more  than  $40,000,000  in  1905.  Not  enough 
wheat  is  grown  within  the  State  to  supply  these  mills.  The  nearness  to  the 
wheat  fields  of  the  Northwest  and  the  cheapness  of  water  transportation  will 
open  up  to  Ohio  millers  a  supply  of  raw  material  whose  abundance  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  Canada  had  a  surplus  of  wheat  for  export  of  $52,600,000  in 
the  fiscal  year  1910.  Canada  also  agrees  to  reduce  the  duty  on  wheat  flour 
by  16§  per  cent.  This  should  be  suflicient  to  give  the  Ohio  millers  an  increased 
share  of  the  flour  trade  in  neighboring  Canadian  markets. 

Agricultural  implements. — Canada  agrees  to  reduce  the  duties  all  along  the 
line  on  American  agricultural  implements  and  machinery.  The  duty  is  to  be 
reduced  on  plows,  harrows,  drills,  horserakes,  cultivators,  and  thrashing 
machines  by  25  per  cent ;  on  harvesters,  reapers,  mowers,  and  parts  thereof  by 
14 J  per  cent;  and  on  hay  loaders,  potato  diggers,  fodder  or  feed  cutters,  grain 
crushers,  hay  tedders,  etc.,  by  20  per  cent.  The  value  of  these  reductions  to 
American  agricultural  machinery  manufacturers  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Canada  imported  from  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  1910  farm  ma- 
chinery to  the  value  of  $5,327,000,  upon  which  nearly  $1,000,000  in  duties  were 
collected.  The  value  of  the  output  of  Ohio's  71  agricultural-implement  fac- 
tories, according  to  the  census  of  1905,  was  nearly  $13,000,000.  This  shows 
that  Ohio  is  In  a  position  to  secure  her  share  of  the  Increased  sales  resulting 
from  these  material  reductions  in  duty. 

Farm  wagons. — Ohio  takes  first  rank  among  the  States  in  the  manufacture 
of  carriages  and  vehicles,  the  value  of  the  output  being  in  excess  of  $16,000,000, 
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according  to  the  hitest  census  of  manufactures.  Farm  \vaj;ons  are  to  b<>  ad- 
mitted into  Canada  from  the  United  States  at  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  from 
the  present  rate,  which  is  iTi  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Canada  imported  from  the 
United  States  t>.:_!7!l  farm  w:igous,  valued  at  .'t;217.(M0,  in  the  fiscal  year  1910. 
The  reduced  duty  will  give  Ohio  an  added  advantiige  in  the  Canadian  markets 
over  those  she  now  possesses  due  to  geographical  location  and  the  importance 
of  her  vehicle  industry. 

Automohilcs,  and  parls  of. — The  proposed  reciprocal  rate  on  automobiles  and. 
parts  thereof  will  tie  SO  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  lieu  of  the  tax  of  35  per  cent 
which  Canada  now  imposes,  or  a  net  reduction  of  14,',  per  cent.  The  automo- 
bile industry  of  Canada  is  negligible,  and  fully  HO  per  cent  of  her  imports  of 
motor  vehicles  come  from  the  United  States.  The  importance  of  this  conces- 
sion of  144  IJer  cent  to  American  manufacturers  is  e\idenced  by  the  fact  that 
automobiles  valued  at  more  than  ■fo.OOU.UOO  were  exported  from  the  United 
States  to  Canada  during  the  calendar  year  1910 ;  hence  this  reduction  on 
Canada's  part  means  a  remission  of  customs  duties  of  approximately  $250,000. 
That  Ohio  will  reap  a  great  deal  of  the  benefit  of  this  reduction  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  automobiles  were  manufactured  within  the  State  to  the  value  of 
$6,358,000,  according  to  the  census  of  manufactures  of  1905. 

Lumber. — The  reciprocal  agreement  places  timber,  ordinary  sawed  lumber, 
wooden  staves,  paving  posts,  railroad  ties,  telephone  poles,  etc.,  uixtn  the  free 
Ust,  while  the  duty  is  materially  reduced  on  planed  or  finished  lumber  and 
laths  and  shingles  when  imported  from  Canada.  This  should  prove  a  most 
valuable  concession  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  inasmuch  as  Ohio's  supijly  of  timber 
is  now  inadequate  for  her  own  needs.  According  to  the  census  of  manufactures 
of  1905,  the  value  of  Ohio's  lumber  output  was  about  $12,500,000.  In  the  same 
year  the  value  of  the  finished  product  turned  out  by  Ohio's  planing  mills  was 
$17,720,000;  furniture  factories.  $18,323,000;  cooperage,  $3,435,000;  wooden 
packing  boxes,  $2,632,00(J ;  woodenwares,  turned  and  carved,  $2,214,000 ;  or  a 
total  of  nearly  §40,000,000,  exclusive  of  the  amount  of  wood  used  in  the  impor- 
tant vehicle  industry  and  for  other  industrial  and  construction  purposes.  This 
shows  to  what  a  large  extent  Ohio  is  dependent  upon  outside  sources  for  her 
necessary  supply  of  timber  and  how  valuable  to  the  manufacturing  interests 
and  to  building'  construction  these  sweeping  reductions  in  duty  on  Canadian 
timber  will  prove.  The  United  States  found  it  to  its  advantage  to  import  lum- 
ber from  Canada  in  the  fiscal  year  1910  to  the  value  of  nearly  $24,000,000, 
with  the  present  duties  in  force.  Ohio  is  in  a  ijosition  to  secure  the  maximum 
benefit  from  the  reductions  in  duty  in  the  lumber  schedules. 

Live  animals  and  meat  products. — The  reciprocal  agreement  abolishes  aH 
customs  duties  on  live  animals.  The  United  States  now  taxes  imported  cattle 
at  rates  averaging  27*  per  cent  ad  valorem,  swine  at  $1.50  each,  and  sheep  at 
75  cents  or  $1.50  each.  The  placing  of  all  live  animals  on  the  free  list  should 
prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  meat-packing  industry  of  the  State.  Canada 
exported  cattle  during  the  fiscal  year  1910  to  the  value  of  $11,000,000.  With 
the  removal  of  all  restrictive  duties  this  amount  could  be  largely  increased. 
Fresh  and  refrigerated  meats  upon  which  Canada  now  imposes  a  duty  of  3 
cents  per  pound  are  to  be  admitted  at  H  cents  per  pound;  all  dried,  salted, 
smoked  or  preserved  meats,  Including  hams  and  bacons,  are  to  be  admitted 
uito  Canada  at  U  cents  per  pound  in  lieu  of  the  present  rate  of  2  cents ;  lard 
and  lard  compounds,  cottolene.  and  animal  stearin  also  obtam  a  reduction  m 
duties  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound ;  canned  meats  and  canned  poultTy 
and  meat  extracts  are  to  be  admitted  at  reductions  of  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  present  rate,  which  is  274  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Canada  imported  from 
the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  1910  meat  products  valued  at  more  than 
$3,500  000  The  value  of  meat  and  meat  products  turned  out  by  Ohio  estab- 
lishments was  nearly  $30,000,000  according  to  the  census  of  manufactures  of 
1905  The  State  of  Ohio  should  obtain  a  double  advantage  by  the  reduction  m 
duty'  on  meat  products,  first,  the  gain  of  the  meat-packing  industry  m  an 
enlarged  Canadian  market  for  meat  products;  second,  the  gam  to  he  cons  imer 
of  chiaper  meat  brought  about  by  the  free  importation  of  cattle  and  othei  Ine 

animals  from  Canada.  ,        ^     ■       ot  4.„„  „<>  j-k„  TTv,i+„/i 

C<ooJ.-Ohio  takes  fourth  rank  among  the  coal-producmg  States  of  the  United 
States  the  value  of  the  output  of  Its  coal  mines  i-^the  year  1908  being  nearly 
'S2snnnnno  Canada  agrees  to  reduce  her  present  duty  on  bituminous  coal 
Sm  53^cents  per  ton  to  I'  cents  a  ton.  The  importance  of  this  concession  to 
Mcin  coai^Sterests  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Canada  imported  bitu- 
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minous  coal  from  the  United  States  In  the  fiscal  year  1910  to  the  value  of 
$11,441,000,  on  which  more  than  $3,000,000  in  duties  was  collected.  This  reduc- 
tion of  8  cents  per  ton  on  coal  will  mean  a  sacrifice  of  more  than  $455,000  in 
customs  revenue  on  the  part  of  Canada.  Ohio,  on  account  of  her  nearness  to 
the  industrial  section  of  Canada  and  the  cheapness  of  water  transportation, 
should  benefit  materially  by  this  reduction  in  duty. 

Orindstones. — About  85  per  cent  of  the  grindstones  produced  in  the  United 
States  are  quarried  and  manufactured  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  value  of  the 
output  in  1907  being  $764,000.  Canada  produces  only  about  $50,000  worth  of 
grindstones  annually,  localized  almost  entirely  in  the  Provinces  of  New  Brims- 
wick  and  Nova  Scotia.  This  makes  Ohio  the  logical  point  of  supply  for  central 
and  western  Canada.  The  agreement  provides  for  a  reduction  in  duty  on 
Canada's  part  from  15  per  cent  or  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  5  cents  per  100 
pounds,  which  is  a  reduction  of  about  40  per  cent  from  the  present  duties  on  the 
heavier  stones  and  65  per  cent  on  the  others. 

Vitrified  paving  Nocks,  etc. — Of  especial  Interest  to  Ohio,  on  account  of  the 
importance  of  the  industry  in  the  State,  is  the  proposed  reduction  by  Canada 
of  the  duty  on  vitrified  paving  blocks  by  more  than  20  per  cent.  The  duty  on 
ordinary  paving  blocks  of  stone  is  also  reduced  by  Canada  to  the  extent  of 
12i  per  cent.  In  the  fiscal  year  1910  Canada  imported  paving  blocks  from  the 
United  States  to  the  value  of  approximately  $75,000.  Ohio  should  also  profit 
by  Canada's  reduction  on  roofing  slates  from  75  cents  per  100  square  feet  to 
55  cents  per  100  square  feet,  and  the  reduction  on  building  stone  amounting  to 
one-sixth  of  the  present  duty. 

Various  raw  materials  for  manufactures. — The  United  States  is  to  admit 
Canadian  aluminum  in  a  crude  form  at  5  cents  per  pound  instead  of  the  present 
rate  of  7  cents  per  pound ;  the  duty  on  aluminum  plates,  sheets,  bars,  and  rods 
is  also  reduced  from  11  cents  to  8  cents  per  pound.  The  United  States  imported 
aluminum  from  Canada  in  the  fiscal  year  1910  to  the  value  of  $625,476.  The 
proposed  reductions  will  mean  a  saving  in  duty  of  $83,502.  Jlica,  so  essential 
to  Ohio's  stove  industry,  now  dutiable  at  5  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  if  crude,  or  10  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  if  ground 
or  bolted,  is  to  be  admitted  duty  free  from  Canada.  Fluorsimr,  necessary  to 
the  manufacture  of  certain  grades  of  steel,  which  is  now  taxed  on  importation 
into  the  United  States  at  the  rate  of  $3  per  ton,  is  to  enter  under  the  agreement 
free  of  duty.  The  manufacture  of  gypsum  wall  plaster  is  one  of  Ohio's  im- 
portant Industries.  The  removal  of  the  present  duty  of  30  cents  per  ton  on 
crude  gypsum  importi'd  from  Canada  should  be  of  great  benefit  to  this  industry, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  imported  in  the  fiscal  year  1910 
crude  gypsnm  from  Canada  valued  at  $404,880,  upon  which  more  than  $100,000 
was  collected  in  duties.  Other  raw  materials  to  be  placed  ou  the  free  list 
which  are  Important  from  the  standpoint  of  Ohio's  industries  are  feldspar, 
crude  glycerin ;  talc,  ground,  bolted,  (u-  precipitated ;  sulphate  of  soda,  soda  ash, 
and  extract  of  hemlock  bark.  The  duty  on  asbestos  manufactures  of  all  kinds 
has  been  materially  reduced. 

Various  Ohio  manufactured  products  to  profit  6j/  the  agreement. — Rolled  iron 
or  steel  sheet  or  plates,  Xo.  14  gauge  or  thinner,  whether  galvanized,  coated  with 
zinc,  tin,  or  other  metal,  or  not,  will,  under  the  agreement,  be  admitted  into 
Canada  from  the  United  States  free  of  duty,  in  lieu  of  the  present  tax  of  5  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
in  Ohio  this  should  prove  a  most  valuable  concession.  Crucible  cast-steel  wire 
and  typecasting  and  typesetting  machines  are  also  to  be  admitted  into  Canada 
from  the  United  States  duty  free,  instead  of  the  present  rate  of  5  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  the  former  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  ou  the  latter.  Canada  also 
proposes  to  reduce  by  Si  per  cent  her  present  rate  of  duty  on  household  cutlery. 

Vermont. 

effect  of  the  proposen  canadian  eecipeocity. 

Fish  and  meats. — Under  the  proposed  reciprocal  tariff  legislation  fish  of  all 
kinds,  fresh  or  preserved,  are  to  be  made  mutuallv  free  of  duty.  The  United 
States  Imports  nearly  $5,000,000  worth  of  fish  from  Canada,  this  constituting 
one-tenth  of  our  entire  consumption.  Our  present  duties  are  three-fourths  of 
1  cent  per  pound  upon  the  principal  varieties  purchased  from  Canada,  and  the 
sum  collected  under  these  rates  amounts  to  nearly  one-half  million  dollars  an- 
nually on  Canadian  fish.     The  removal  of  this  tax  upon  a  food  much  used  by 
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large  classes  of  our  population  would  render  fish  at  once  less  expensive  and 
more  abundant. 

The  price  of  meat  in  this  country  will  also  very  probably  be  kept  down  by 
the  lowering  of  our  tarife  rates  on  fresh  meat  from  IJ  cents  to  li  cents  per 
pound,  and  on  preserved  or  smolsed  meats  from  25  per  cent  to  li  cents  per 
pound.  The  removal  of  our  duties  on  live  animals  will  have  a  similar  tendency 
Although  Vermont  cattle  are  mainly  dairy  stocli,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  so 
far  as  either  country  profits  more  than  the  other  by  the  arrangement  in  regard 
to  meats,  the  United  States  has  the  advantage,  since  Canada  reduces  her  duties 
more  than  this  country.  Her  present  rate  on  fresh  meats  is  3  cents  per  pound 
and  on  other  meats  2  cents  per  pound;  while  the  reciprocal  rate  is  to  be  li 
cents  per  pound. 

Live  animals.—'By  the  terms  of  the  pending  agreement  live  animals  will  be 
exempt  from  duty  upon  entrance  into  either  country.  This  will  not  only  affect 
the  cost  of  living,  as  indicated  above,  but  will  be  of  great  convenience  to  the 
American  farmer  in  selling  stock  beyond  the  Canadian  border  or  making  pur- 
chases there  for  his  own  establishment  in  this  country.  Our  present  rates  on 
cattle  and  horses  are  in  general  equivalent  to  27  or  28  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
while  Canada's  rate  is  25  per  cent.  We  at  present  tax  swine  and  sheep  ."Pl.50 
each,  Canada's  rates  being  25  per  cent  for  sheep  and  IJ  cents  per  pound  for 
swine. 

Say,  straw,  oats,  aitd  saZt.— Under  the  present  high  United  States  duty  on 
hay  and  straw  Vermont  has  very  frequently  suffered  sei-erely,  in  years  of  crop 
shortage,  from  inability  to  procure  cattle  forage  from  Canada.  Hay  is  taxed 
$4  per  long  ton  by  the  Tayne  tariff  and  straw  $1.50  per  lon^  ton.  These  duties 
are  to  be  entirely  abolished  as  to  Canadian  hay  and  straw  under  the  agree- 
ment, thus  permitting  farmers  to  supply  the  needs  of  their  stock  to  the  best 
advantage  in  seasons  when  the  American  production  of  hay  and  straw  is 
inadequate.  The  mutual  removal  of  all  duties  on  oats  will  operate  similarly. 
Oats  have  been  dutiable  at  15  cents  per  bushel  when  entering  the  United 
States  and  at  10  cents  per  bushel  when  entering  Canada.  Salt  is  alsci  made 
mutually  duty  free. 

Fresh  vegetahloi  and  fruits. — It  is  proposed  to  make  fresh  vegetables  and 
fruits  free  of  duty  between  the  parties  to  the  apiiei'ment.  This  will  greatly 
facilitate  border  traffic  and  will  extend  the  markets  of  each  producer.  The 
United  States  enjoys  a  general  advanta.ge  in  latitude,  although  the  climate  of 
Vermont  is  not  greatly  warmer  than  that  of  southern  Canada.  Fluctuations  in 
the  American  prices  of  farm  produce  ^i'ill  be  lessened  hy  the  enlargement  of  the 
supply  and  the  market.  Most  vegetables  are  at  present  taxed  at  25  per  cent 
by  the  United  States  and  at  30  per  cent  by  the  Dnminion.  Potatnes  have  been 
dutiable  at  25  cents  per  bushel  upon  entry  into  this  country  and  at  20  cents  per 
bushel  upon  entry  into  Canada. 

Nursery  stock. — Canada  has  agreed  to  concede  her  intermediate  rates  upon 
nursery  and  horticultural  stock,  taxing  fruit  trees  2*  cents  each  in  place  of  3 
cents  each  and  vines  and  berry  bushes  171  per  ceut  instead  of  20  per  cent. 
While  these  rates  remain  higher  than  those  in  force  in  this  country,  the  con- 
cession should  be  of  much  value  to  ^'erniont  nurserymen  and  fruit-tree  growers. 

Fencing  inaterials. — All  American  duties  are  to  be  removed  from  fencing 
wire,  whether  barbed  or  not,  as  well  as  from  pickets  and  palings  for  fences. 
Our  present  duty  on  fencing  wire  is  not  less  than  35  per  cent  and  on  barbed 
wire  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound.  Pickets  and  palings  are  taxed  at  10 
per  cent.  The  wire  industry  is  well  advanced  in  Canada,  and  the  competition 
of  Dominion  manufacturers  may  well  affect  the  American  market  price  of  wire 
fencing. 

Cream  separators. — Up  to  the  present  time  a  45  per  cent  duty  has  prevented 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  cream  separators  from  offering  their  product  to 
American  farmers  and  creameries.  Under  the  pending  agreement  this  duty 
will  be  entirely  done  away  with  by  the  United  States,  and  the  extensive  Ca- 
nadian cream  separator  industry  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  do  business 
in  this  country. 

G-rain  and  flour. — It  is  proposed  to  allow  Canadian  wheat  and  other  grain 
free  entry  into  this  country.  This  will  be  of  special  benefit  to  Vermont,  whose 
production  of  wheat  is  next  to  the  lowest  among  American  States,  but  whose 
flour  and  milling  interests  are  large.  In  1909  Vermont  produced  but  $30,000 
worth  of  wheat,  while  as  long  ago  as  1904  her  fiour  and  grist  mill  r)roducts 
were  valued  at  over  $3,200,000.  Free  raw  material  for  this  industry  should 
prove  most  acceptable  to  Vermont.     It  is  not  to  be  anticipated  that  the  free 
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entry  of  CauacUan  wheat  will  lower  the  price  of  that  article  in  the  United 
States  immediately,  since  that  price  is  iixed  by  the  world's  markets  so  long  ag 
we  produce  a  surplus.  Our  production  is  increasing  less  rapidly  than  our 
consumption,  however,  and  the  assimilation  of  the  Canadian  supply  with  our 
own  will  obviate  the  creation  of  an  artificially  protected  high  price  level  in 
the  United  States  at  the  time  when  importation  shall  become  necessary.  In 
the  meantime  mutual  free  exchange  of  grains  between  this  country  and  Canada 
will  prove  of  great  convenience  to  both  parties. 

At  present  wheat  is  dutiable  by  the  United  States  at  25  cents  per  bushel, 
oats  at  15  cents  per  bushel,  barley  at  30  cents  per  bushel,  and  rye  at  10  cents 
per  bushel.  Canada  now  taxes  wheat  12  cents  per  bushel,  oats  10  cents  per 
bushel,  barley  15  cents  per  bushel,  and  rye  10  cents  per  bushel. 

A  mutual  rate  of  50  cents  per  barrel  on  wheat  flour  is  established  by  the 
reciprocity  agreement.  Although  the  United  States  makes  a  greater  reduction 
than  Canada,  it  is  believed  that  the  American  mills  have  superior  facilities, 
sufficient  when  joined  to  the  proposed  benefit  of  free  raw  material,  to  easily 
meet  any  competition  likely  to  arise  from  the  Canadian  millers.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  may  be  stated  that  our  present  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  staves  will  be 
removed  by  the  agreement,  together  with  the  duy  of  20  per  cen  on  stave  bolts. 
This  will  aid  all  manufacturers  who  utilize  barrels  in  marketing  their  products. 

Lumhcr  and  ivood  products. — It  is  proposed  to  admit  into  the  United  States 
free  of  duty  all  lumber  not  further  manufactured  than  sawed,  which  class  of 
lumber  is  at  present  taxed  $1.25  per  M  feet.  On  planed  or  finished  lumber  the 
rates  will  be  considerably  reduced. 

The  value  of  these  tariff  modifications  to  the  American  consumer  is  evident. 
The  production  of  lumber  in  the  United  States,  which  had  remained  nearly 
stationary  for  several  years  prior  to  190S,  decreased  in  the  latter  year  to  an 
amount  less  than  the  production  in  1900.  The  timber  resources  of  our  northern 
and  central  States  have  been  exhausted  or  greatly  depleted,  and,  since  1907, 
our  exports  of  lumber  have  fallen  off  in  spite  of  the  rapid  exploitation  of  our 
southern  and  far  western  supplies.  The  average  price  of  lumber  per  M  feet 
rose  from  $11.08  in  18!ifl  to  $15.37  in  1908.  Sleanwhile  the  demand  for  lumber 
has  of  course  very  greatly  increased.  Even  under  the  protection  at  present 
in  effect  the  United  States  imported  over  $19,000,000  worth  of  boards,  deals, 
and  planks  from  Canada  during  our  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910. 

Ou  shingles  the  United  States  has  consented  to  return  to  the  Dingley  tariff 
rate  of  30  cents  per  3,000,  abandoning  the  Payne  tariff  rate  of  50  cents  per 
1.000.  Even  under  this  latter  rate  we  were  forced  to  import  $1,759,000  worth 
of  shingles  from  Canada  during  the  year  indicated  above. 

The  United  States  duty  on  laths  will  be  reduced  from  20  cents  to  10  cents 
per  1,000  pieces.  In  the  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  this  country  imported  laths 
from  the  Dom.inion  to  a  value  of  $1.8012,000. 

By  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the  United  States  will  admit  without  duty 
railroad  ties,  paving  posts,  and  telegraph  poles,  etc.,  when  imported  from 
Canada.  These  articles  are  at  present  dutiable  at  10  per  cent,  and  large 
quantities  are  being  imported  even  under  this  rate. 

Wisconsin. 

products  and  industeies  benefited  by  the  proposed  canadian  becipboceet. 

Agricultural  implements. — This  is  one  of  Wisconsin's  leading  industries.  The 
value  of  the  output  from  Wisconsin's  52  factories  was  more  than  $10,000,000, 
according  to  the  census  of  manufactures  of  1905.  Under  the  agreement  agri- 
cultural machinery  when  exported  into  Canada  will  be  taxed  at  15  per  cent,  or 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  instead  of  at  17i  per  cent,  20  per  cent,  or  25  per  cent, 
as  at  present.  The  importance  of  this  concession  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  Canada  imported  from  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  1910  farm 
machinery  to  the  value  of  $5,327,000.  Wisconsin,  on  account  of  her  nearness 
to  the  great  Canadian  northwest,  should  secure  a  large  share  of  the  increased 
sales  resulting  from  these  material  reductions  in  duty. 

Farm  wagons  are  to  be  admitted  into  Canada  from  the  United  States  at  a 
reduction  of  10  per  cent  from  the  present  rate,  which  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Canada  imported  from  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  1910,  5,379  such 
wagons,  valued  at  $217,670.    This  should  prove  a  valuable  concession  to  Wis- 
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consin's  carriage  and  ^yagon  industry,  whose  product,  accordiug  to  tlie  last 
census  of  manufactures,  was  valued  at  more  than  .$7,n(»0,000 

Wheat  and  wheat  flour.— The  proposed  agreement  provides  for  the  free  entrv 
of  Canadian  wheat  into  the  United  States.  The  present  tax  of  25  cents  ner 
bushel  IS  prohibitive.  This  will  render  available  to  the  extensive  milling 
mterests  of  A^  isconsm  a  new  and  practically  unlimited  source  of  supply  The 
potential  value  of  this  reduction  in  duty  to  Wisconsin  milling  interests  is 
^^"'^i'JnnS^^iSf*  t^"^*  tl^e  value  of  the  output  of  Wisconsin's  flour  mills  is 
about  *30,(X10,000  annually,  and  wheat  is  produced  within  the  State  only  to 
the  value  of  $3,345,000.  Canada  also  reduces  her  duty  on  wheat  flour  by' 16f 
per  cent.  This  should  serve  to  increase  our  exports  to  Canada  of  the  finished 
product,  which  during  the  past  year  amounted  to  more  than  a  half  million 
dollars. 

Uve  aaimals-ana  meat  products.— The  proposed  reciprocal  agreement  places 
aU  live  animals  on  the  free  list.  The  United  States  now  taxes  all  cattle 
imported  at  rates  averaging  27i  per  cent  of  their  value,  swine  at  $1.50,  and 
sheep  at  75  cents  or  $1.50  each.  These  sweeping  reductions  in  duty  should 
prove  of  great  moment  to  the  packing  industry  of  the  State.  It  offers  at  once 
a  cheaper  and  more  abundant  source  of  supply.  The  possibilities  of  Canada  as 
a  source  of  supply  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Canada  exported  during  the  fiscal 
year  1910  live  cattle  to  the  value  of  nearly  $11,000,000.  The  agreement  also 
provides  for  substantial  reductions  in  all  meat  products.  Fresh  and  refrig- 
erated meats,  upon  which  Canada  now  imposes  a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound,  are 
to  be  admitted  at  IJ  cents  per  pound;  all  dried,  salted,  smoked,  or  preserved 
meats  (including  hams  and  bacons)  are  to  be  admitted  into  Canada  at  li 
cents  per  per  pound  in  lieu  of  the  present  rate  of  2  cents  per  pound ;  lard  and 
lard  compounds,  cottolene,  cottolene  stearine,  and  animal  stearine  also  obtain 
a  reduction  in  duties  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound;  canned  meats  and 
canned  poultry  and  meat  extracts,  now  dutiable  on  importation  into  Canada  at 
27^  per  cent  ad  valorem,  will  be  admitted  at  20  per  cent.  Canada  imported 
from  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  1910  meat  products  valued  at  more 
than  $8,500,000.  The  value  of  Wisconsin's  output  of  meat  products  was  more 
than  .$16,000,000  in  1905,  according  to  the  census  of  manufactures.  On  account 
of  her  nearness  to  Canadian  markets  the  State  should  receive  no  little  benefit 
from  the  sweeping  reductions  in  duty  made  upon  meat  products. 

Canned  fruiti  and  canned  vegetables. — By  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  Canada 
will  reduce  the  duty  on  canned  fruits  from  2J  cents  per  pound  to  2  cents,  and 
on  canned  vegetables  from  IJ  cents  a  pound  to  li  cents.  The  canning  industry 
of  Wisconsin  is  becoming  very  important.  According  to  the  last  census  of 
manufactures  the  output  of  Wisconsin's  canneries  was  valued  at  nearly 
$3,000,000.  The  reduction  in  duty  should  enable  Wisconsin  to  sell  an  increased 
amount  of  canned  goods  in  the  neighboring  Canadian  markets. 

Senator  Hexbuen.  Some  of  the  committee  would  like  to  inquire  of 
Mr.  Eidder  in  regard  to  some  of  the  matters.  I  will  submit  some 
preliminary  inquiries.  Have  you  sent  out  to  the  newspapers,  or  the 
editors  of  newspapers,  any  instructions  with  reference  to  the  attitude 
that  was  to  be  taken  by  the  papers  of  the  country  in  regard  to  this 
reciprocity  treaty  ? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  urged  upon  the  papers  that  they  favor  the  reci- 
procity agreement. 

Senator  Hetbtjen.  Did  you  suggest  to  any  of  them  that  they 
should  confine  their  expressions  of  views  or  news  items  to  those  in 
the  interest  of  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  RiDDEK.  I  did  not. 

Senator  Hjeybuen.  Did  you  send  out  a  letter  from  New  York  on 
February  17? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  Yes ;  I  know  the  letter ;  I  sent  that  out. 

Senator  Heybtjen.  You  sent  that  to  the 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  Publishers  of  all  the  members  of  the  association. 

Senator  Hexbuen.  Did  you  send  it  to  the  Montreal  Star? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  Yes ;  we  sent  it  to  them. 

Senator  Cullom.  I  should  like  to  have  the  letter  read. 
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Senator  Heybuen.  In  connection  with  this  testimony  the  com- 
munication reads : 

New  York,  Feiruary  n. 
By  request,  private  to  editors. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  newspapers  tliat  their  Washington  corre- 
spondents be  Instructed  to  treat  favorably  the  Canadian  reciprocity  agreement, 
because  print  paper  and  wood  pulp  are  made  free  of  duty  by  this  agreement. 

Heeman  Kiddee, 
President  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association. 

You  signed  that  as  president  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers' Association? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  That  is  correct,  Senator. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Now,  on  January  24,  1911,  did  you  send  the 
following  letter: 

New  York,  January  Si,  1911. 

My  Deak  Mr.  Williams  :  For  your  confidential  information,  I  take  pleasure 
In  advising  you  that  the  negotiations  of  the  United  States  Government  with 
Canada  provide  for  the  admission  of  print  paper  and  wood  pulp  free  of  duty 
when  made  from  wood  cut  on  private  lands  or  free  from  restrictions  of  expor- 
tation. 

If  ratified  by  Congress,  this  arrangement  will  immediately  and  automatically 
insure  a  full  supply  of  print  paper  free  of  duty,  and  will  exert  a  pressure  upon 
the  provincial  authorities  which  will  ultimately  force  them  to  remove  their 
restrictions  on  exportation  of  pulp  wood.  The  advance  thus  far  made  is  a 
matter  for  mutual  congratulation  among  members  of  the  association. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

Heeman  Kiddee,  President. 

Where  did  you  get  that  information  ? 

Mr.  Kiddee.  What  information? 

Senator  Heybuen.  The  information  that  the  negotiations  of  the 
United  States  with  Canada  providing  for  the  treaty  had  been  con- 
cluded. 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  From  Mr.  Norris. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Mr.  Norris  ? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  Yes. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Prior  to  January  24,  1911  ? 

Mr.  Kiddee.  I  had  it  before  I  sent  out  the  letter. 

Senator  Heybuen.  How  long  had  you  had  the  information  from 
Mr.  Norris? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  I  think  I  sent  out  the  letter  at  once. 

Senator  Heybuen.  The  same  day? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  Within  a  few  days. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Do  you  think  you  had  this  information  as 
much  as  a  week  before  January  24, 1911  ? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  I  doubt  that. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Can  you,  by  casting  your  mind  back,  be  a  little 
more  accurate  as  to  the  time  you  received  that  information? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  I  could  not. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Is  Mr.  Norris  here? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  Mr.  Norris  is  here. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Norris  got  this  in- 
formation ? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Or  how  he  got  it? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Or  where  he  got  it? 
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Mr.  EiDDEE.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  You  discussed  it  with  Mr.  Norris,  did  you? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  There  was  not  much  discussion.  He  informed  me  of 
this,  and  I  immediately  notified  the  members. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Did  he  brine  this  information  to  vou  at  New 
York? 

Mr.  RiDDEK.  He  may  have  done  that,  or  he  may  have  written  to 
me  from  Washington.    I  can  not  tell  you. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  You  can  not  say  whether  you  have  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Norris  giving  this  information  or  not? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  I  got  the  information  from  him. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  You  retain  your  letters,  do  you? 

Mr.  ErooEE.  They  are  all  filed  with  the  association. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  Could  you  produce  this  letter,  if  there  was 
one? 

Mr.  ErooEE.  I  could  not.  If  I  had  had  any  idea  it  would  be  re- 
quired I  certainly  would  have  tried  to  get  it. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  On  the  27th  of  January  you  sent  out  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  publishers,  Mr.  Eidder? 

Mr.  EmDEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  Urging  upon  the  members  of  your  association, 
through  publication  and  by  letter,  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
newspapers  of  this  reciprocity  arrangement? 

Sir.  EmoEE.  Yes,  sir.  Senator. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  Is  a  copy  of  that  among  the  papers  here? 

Mr.  EmDEE.  Yes,  sir;  and  a  copy  of  many  others  of  a  similar 
character. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  Do  you  give  the  instructions  that  are  sent  out 
to  your  representatives  throughout  the  country  as  to  the  tone  of  their 
articles  and  the  character  of  support  that  they  give  to  matters  of 
public  importance? 

Mr.  En)DEE.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  Who  does? 

Mr.  ErooEE.  No  one  does. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  They  have  no  instructions? 

Mr.  EmDEE.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  Their  letters  that  are  just  offered  here  instruct 
them  that  "it  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  newspapers  that  their 
Washington  correspondents  be  instructed  to  treat  favorably  the 
Canadian  reciprocity  agreement." 

Mr.  Eidder.  I  did  not  advise  them  to  instruct  the  newspapers;  I 
advised  them  to  instruct  their  correspondents.  I  simply  gave  them 
this  information  that  it  would  be  wise  to  instruct  their  corre- 
spondents. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  Under  date  of  July  27 

Senator  Claek.  Just  one  moment. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  On  January  27  you  addressed  a  letter  or  cir- 
cular to  publishers 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  And  signed  it  as  president? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  Yes,  Senator. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  In  which  you  say — 

To  THE  Publishers  r  The  reciprocity  arrangement  wliich  has  just  been  negoti- 
ated by  representatives  of  the  Tfnited  States  and  Canadian  Governments  provides 
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for  the  acliuissiou  of  news-print  iiapei-  and  wood  pulp  free  of  duty  from  Canada 
n'hen  made  from  wood  cut  on  private  lands  or  wood  free  from  restrictions  of 
exportation.  Congress  and  the  Canadian  Parliament  must  ratify  it  before  it 
can  become  effective. 

Users  of  print  paper  have  a  direct  and  Immediate  interest  in  securing  this 
relief  from  combinations  of  paper  makers  which  have  been  taxing  publishers 
to  the  extent  of  $5,000,000  per  annum.  Free  print  paper  from  Canada  should 
reduce  print  paper  prices  promptly  and  materially.  The  reciprocity  arrange- 
ment is  urged  also  on  the  broad  lines  of  conserving  our  fbrests  and  of  removing 
a  tax  upon  knowledge. 

Will  you  not  promptly  communicate  with  your  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress  and  urge  favorable  action? 

You  sent  that  out  to  the  publishers  ? 

Mr.  Kidder.  I  sent  that  out  to  the  publishers. 

Senator  Heybubn.  What  was  the  purpose  in  sending  that  out? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  My  purpose  was  to  bring  all  the  support  I  could  to 
this  measure,  so  it  would  become  a  law.  . 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  is,  it  was  your  purpose  to  create  a  com- 
bined influence  representing  the  publishers  of  the  country  that  should' 
Ibbby  with  the  Representatives  in  Congress  in  favor  of  this  legisla- 
tion? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  No,  sir ;  my  idea  was  that  every  American  citizen  has 
a  right  to  approach  his  Senator  and  Representatives  and  urge  his 
views  upon  them,  and  it  was  in  that  sense  I  sent  it  out. 

Senator  Heyburx.  You  concede  that  right  to  all  men,  do  you? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  I  do.  I  did  it  openly;  there  was  nothing  concealed 
about  it. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  concede  the  right  to  Allan  &  Graham 
which  j'ou  claim  for  yourselves  ? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  r  concede  the  same  right  to  any  other  American  citi- 
zen that  I  ask  for  myself. 

Senator  "Williajis.  You  have  not  heard  of  it  being  disputed,  except 
as  to  publishers  ? 

Mr.  RiDDEH.  It  was  true  and  is  true  to-day. 

Senator  Clark.  Mr.  Ridder,  I  will  confess  I  am  a  little  bit  sur- 
prised at  this  letter  of  yours  of  February  17 

Mr.  Ridder.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clark.  Because  I  had  supposed  that  the  press  was  to  be 
used  to  give  an  unbiased  account  to  the  country  at  large  and  to 
their  readers  of  what  occurred  here  at  the  seat  of  government,  and 
perhaps  the  true  situation  of  affairs.  Now,  it  seems  to  me — I  may 
be  mistaken — that  your  letter  of  February  17  to  these  papers,  about 
which  you  have  spoken,  intimates  that  that  ought  not  to  be  the  case. 
In  other  words,  it  seems  to  intimate  that  this  matter  is  of  such  su- 
preme importance  that  it  should  only  be  treated  in  one  way  by  the 
correspondents  here,  no  matter  what  the  facts  might  be  that  they 
found,  because  it  says :  "  It  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  newspapers 
that  their  Washington  correspondents  be  instructed  to  treat  favor- 
ably the  Canadian  reciprocity  agreement."  I  may  not  have  the 
right  idea,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  an  effort  to  create  public 
opinion  against  what  might  be  the  real  condition  of  affairs  as  it 
exists  here. 

Mr.  Ridder.  Do  you  want  me  to  answer  that,  Senator? 

Senator  Clark.  Yes ;  I  want  to  get  your  view  of  this  communica- 
tion which  you  sent  at  that  time ;  and  I  also  want  to  get  your  view 
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of  whether  you  think  it  is  advisable  to  create  public  opinion  in  that 
way. 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  urge  my  views  upon  those 
who  are  associated  with  me  in  business,  especially  if  I  believe  that 
that  is  for  the  general  interest  of  the  whole  people.  I  believe  the 
reciprocity  agreement  is  a  very  good  measure,  and  I  would  favor 
that  of  itself,  even  if  I  was  not  interested  in  the  newspapers. 

Senator  Clark.  You  are  of  the  opinion,  then,  that  the  end,  in  that' 
case  at  least,  would  justify  the  means. 

Mr.  KmoEE.  No ;  I  would  never  take  any  dishonest  way  to  accom- 
plish a  good  purpose.    That  is  not  my  record. 

Senator  Claeje.  If  you  were  the  publisher  of  a  great  paper,  and 
your  correspondent  found  a  certain  condition  of  affairs  existed  at 
the  Capitol,  as  the  publisher  of  that  paper  would  you  think  it  was 
treating  the  purchasers  and  readers  of  your  paper  quite  candidly 
and  fairly  if  you  instructed  your  correspondents  here  to  pursue  a 
certain  course? 

Mr.  EmoEE.  You  are  going  to  the  extreme  in  that,  because 

Senator  Claek.  I  tried  not  to  go  any  further 

Mr.  EmoEE.  Of  course  we  have  to  go  by  facts.  I  am  not  a  poet, 
and  I  never  talk  anything  from  a  poetical  standpoint.  The  facts 
are  that  every  correspondent  and  member  of  the  news  service  has 
given  both  sides  of  this  matter  to  the  press. 

Senator  McCtjmber.  That  is  absolutely  unfounded,  and  I  want 
this  record  to  state  it.    These  reports  have  not  given  both  sides. 

Senator  Claek.  I  had  supposed  that  the  fimction  of  the  newspaper 
correspondent,  especially  at  the  seat  of  Government,  was  to  give  an 
unbiased  statement  of  affairs  as  they  appeared  to  him  to  exist.  Would 
not  this  telegram,  or  this  letter — whatever  it  is — indicate  that  that 
rule,  if  it  be  a  rule,  was  being  broken  down,  and  that  the  correspond- 
ents here  were  instructed  only  to  report  those  things  that  were  favor- 
able to  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  I  do  not  agree  with  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Claek  (reading)  : 

It  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  newspapers 

Senator  Bailey.  Xot  to  the  country? 
Senator  Claek.  Xo  ;  not  to  the  country — 

that  their  Washington  correspondents  be  instructed  to  treat  favorably  the  Cana- 
dian reciprocity  agreement. 

Now,  your  correspondents,  then,  were  not  acting  up  to  their  duty 
to  the  public,  but  were  urged  to  act  up  to  the  selfish  interests  of  the 
newspapers.    Is  not  that  it? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  do  not  agree  with  you. 

Senator  Claek.  Then  what  does  this  mean :  "  Because  print  paper 
and  wood  pulp  are  made  free  of  duty  by  this  agreement "  ?  Is  not 
that  a  direction  to  the  correspondents  of  the  newspapers  that  they 
lay  aside  their  duty  to  their  public  and  exercise  their  privileges  and 
their  rights  and  their  duties  here  in  the  financial  interest  of  the  news- 
papers themselves,  because  print  paper  and  wood  pulp  are  to  be 
made  free  of  duty  ? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Claek.  In  other  words,  were  they  to  act  as  purveyors  of 
news  to  the  public  or  were  they  to  act  in  the  interest  of  the  news- 
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papers?    That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at  in  connection  with  this  par- 
ticular dispatch,  or  letter,  or  whatever  it  is. 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  You  ask  me  to  answer  yes  or  no,  and  that  is  very  dif- 
ficult ;  but  if  you  will  allow  me  to  take  a  few  minutes  I  will  explain 
why. 

Sensitor  Clark.  Certainly;   take  all  the  time  you  want. 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  Put  yourself  in  my  place  for  a  few  moments  and 
imagine  that  you  had  been  held  up  by  a  combination ;  that  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  paper  mill  with  whom  you  had  the  most  pleasant 
relationship  in  the  world  came  into  your  office  in  1907  and  sat  down 
and  said  to  you,  "  You  want  paper  next  year.  Remember,  your  con- 
tract is  not  out  for  some  months."  And  he  then  tells  you,  "  If  you 
want  paper  you  must  make  the  contract  right  away ;  "  and  then  he 
fixes  your  price,  and  you  have  to  pay  that.  When  you  remember  that 
this  interest  is  represented  here  in  Washington  and  that  they  are 
using  all  their  influence  and  all  their  power  to  continue  this  condition 
of  legally  robbing  us,  then,  of  course,  I  hope  force  is  justified  in 
taking  some  action  to  let  it  be  known  what  the  situation  is. 

Senator  Clark.  But,  Mr.  Ridder,  what  has  that  to  do  with  the 
instructions  to  the  newspaper  correspondents  to  send  out  only  those 
things  that  are  favorable  to  the  newspapers? 

Mr.  RmDER.  That  I  did  not  do,  and  the  records  will  show  that  that 
never  was  done. 

Senator  Clark.  Just  wait  a  moment.  I  have  not  a  very  acute 
understanding,  but  I  do  think  I  know  the  English  language  when  I 
see  it.  "  It  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  newspapers  that  their  Wash- 
ington correspondents  be  instructed  to  treat  favorably  the  Canadian 
reciprocity  agreement."  If  that  means  anything,  Mr.  Ridder,  it 
means  exactly  what  it  says,  and  it  could  not  be  better  said  to  carry 
out  its  meaning  by  the  greatest  master  of  English  that  ever  lived. 
It  means  that  these  newspaper  correspondents  are  to  be  instructed 
to  treat  favorably  the  reciprocity  agreement,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
and  the  reason  for  it  is  given  here :  "  Because  print  paper  and  wood 
pulp  are  made  free  of  duty  by  this  agreement."  I  confess  that  I 
can  not  see  any  purpose  in  that  except  the  purpose  that  these  cor- 
respondents are  to  be  instructed  to  do  exactly  what  the  wording  of 
this  indicates,  no  matter  what  comes  out  here.' 

Senator  Stone.  I  would  like  to  make  an  inquiry  at  this  point.  I 
would  like  to  know  whether  these  gentlemen  have  been  brought 
down  here  to  be  lectured  ? 

Senator  Clark.  I  object  to  this  right  now.  I  asked  Mr.  Ridder  a 
question. 

Senator  Stone.  You  made  a  speech  of  very  considerable  length. 

Senator  Clark.  Mr.  Ridder  made  a  speech  in  answer  to  my 
question. 

Senator  Stone.  He  has  not  said  a  word  in  answer  to  it.  I  inter- 
posed before  he  had  a  chance  to  say  anything.  I  wanted  to  know 
whether  these  gentlemen  have  been  brought  down  here  to  be  lectured, 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  makes  a  speech,  a  very  considerable 
and  a  very  handsome  speech,  as  his  speeches  always  are. 

Senator  Clark.  I  thank  the  venerable  Senator. 

Senator  Stone.  If  the  men  are  brought  here  to  give  information, 
you  ought  to  ask  them  a  question  and  let  them  answer,  and  not  make 
a  speech  and  undertake  to  interpret  things  they  have  said.    That 
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can  be  done  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  This  is  not  the  proper  forum 
for  that.  I  think  Mr.  Bidder  is  abundantly  able  to  take  care  of 
himself. 

Senator  Claek.  That  occurred  to  me  also. 

Senator  Stone.  But  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  right  line  of  exam- 
ining witnesses. 

Senator  Clakk.  I  am  obliged  to  the  Senator  for  his  suggestion. 
Now,  Mr.  Ridder,  if  it  did  not  mean  that,  what  did  it  mean  ? 

Mr.  EmDFB.  If  it  did  not  mean  what? 

Senator  Clark.  If  it  did  not  mean  that  they  were  to  make  a  favor- 
able report  about  matters  concerning  this  reciprocity  here  at  the 
Capitol,  what  did  it  mean? 

Mr.  ErooEE.  Of  course.  Senator 

Senator  Claek.  I  will  just  expand  my  question  a  little.  Were 
they  to  be  left  free  to  give  their  views  for  the  benefit  of  your  read- 
ers on  things  as  they  found  them  actually  appearing  here,  or  were 
they  to  color  their  statements  in  favor  of  reciprocity  ? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  Senator,  mj  difficulty  with  you  is,  that  if  I  were  send- 
ing a  telegram  to  you — if  you  were  a  newspaper  man — I  could  use 
perhaps  diflFerent  language,  and  I  would  convey  it  in  a  different  way 
so  that  you  would  understand  exactly  what  I  mean. 

Senator  Clark.  You  would  not  intimate  that  my  comprehension 
was  no  more  acute  than  that  of  your  correspondents  ? 

Mr.  En)DEE.  I  think  you  gentlemen  all  know  a  thousand  times 
more  than  I  do,  and  when  I  come  here  I  find  out  how  little  I  do 
know.  Sending  that  to  the  newspapers,-!,  as  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation, sent  that  to  an  organization  that  was  being  robbed  of  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars  by  illegal  combinations  who  were  fight- 
ing us  here,  who  were  using  all  their  political  influence  to  defeat  this 
and  continue  to  bleed  us  year  by  year;  and,  so,  in  telegraphing  to  a 
newspaper  man  I  know,  as  he  knows  and  every  newspaper  man 
knows,  that  no  newspaper  publisher  allows  another  one  to  dictate  to 
him  what  should  be  done,  and  as  president  of  the  association,  in  giv- 
ing this  information  to  the  members  who  support  this  association,  I 
pointed  out  this  general  situation.  That  in  now  way  conveyed  any 
idea  that  he  would  have  news  sent  contrary  to  the  truth. 

Of  .course  the  underlying  thought  with  me  was  this :  The  influence 
and  power  in  Washington  against  this  measure  by  protected  inter- 
ests is  so  great  that  I  wanted  really  to  prevent  any  representative 
of  a  paper  to  go  in  the  other  direction  because  of  this  influence. 
You  may  ask  me,  Are  the  newspaper  men  all  honest?  They  are  all 
honest ;  that  is  right,  but,  for  instance,  you  take  a  Eepublican  paper 
that  has  been  a  high  tariff  paper.  It  might  be  necessary  there  to  point 
out  to  the  publisher  that  this  measure  would  be  a  good  one,  and  he 
might  let  his  Washington  correspondent  know  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  continue  in  the  extremely  wild  way  that  he  has  during  the 
past  15  years,  and  that  this  is  a  thing  which  ought  to  be  treated  in 
a  temperate  way.  That  is,  the  real  idea  was  to  have  a  fair  hearing 
for  this  thing  and  not  have  it  made  a  kind  of  form  or  policy. 

Senator  Bailey.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Bidder,  these  Republican 
papers  would  be  very  fair  when  their  own  interests  were  involved, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  for  15  years  they  have  been  helping  to 
bleed  all  the  consumers  of  the  country  ? 
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Mr.  RiDDEE.  You  know  I  was  unanimously  elected  three  times 
president  of  our  association,  and  I  would  not  criticize  a  member  of  it. 

Senator  Bailey.  That  may  be  a  proper  sense  of  delicacy,  but  I  am 
obliged  to  you  for  the  statement  you  put  in  the  record. 

Senator  Clark.  I  do  not  object  to  it. 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  It  is  simply  to  have  fair  play ;  to  have  an  opportunity 
for  a  fair  hearing. 

Senator  Bailey.  Your  appeal  for  fair  play  never  produced  any 
effect  on  their  minds,  however,  until  it  reached  their  pockets. 

Mr.  RiDDEK.  I  am  a  Cleveland  Democrat,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  tak- 
ing the  tariff  off  of  everything. 

Senator  Bailey.  If  you  would  just  say  you  are  a  Democrat,  I 
would  understand ;  but,  here  is  what  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Ridder, 
and  what  interests  me.  I  infer  that  you  think  print  paper  is  sold 
by  a  trust  ? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  know  it  is. 

Senator  Bailey.  Has  your  association  ever  reported  that  to  the 
Attorney  General's  office  ? 

Mr.  Ridder.  My  friend,  if  you  knew  the  time  I  have  spent  with 
the  Attorney  General — why,  I  had  52  paper  makers  indicted  in  New 
York,  and  they  were  not  only  proven  guilty,  but  came  in  and  ad^ 
mitted  they  were  guilty  and  paid  a  fine  of  $2,000  apiece,  which  was 
the  maximum,  because  they  had  a  combination,  and  one  of  these  men 
of  one  of  these  concerns  pleaded  guilty.  The  vice  president  of  the 
International  Paper  Co.  swore  before  your  committee,  or  before  the 
Mann  committee,  that  there  was  no  trust  or  any  combination  in  any 
line  of  the  paper  business;  and  yet  the  members  of  this  combination 
had  to  report  to  him  once  a  month  the  whole  business. 

Senator  Williams.  He  had  pleaded  guilty  to  being  a  member  of 
the  trust  ? 

Mr.  RmoEE.  He  had  denied  it  before  the  committee.  The  paper 
makers  came  in  and  denied  that  they  knew  each  other,  and  indicated 
that  they  would  require  an  introduction  if  they  met  in  the  hotel. 
And  these  men  had  come  together  and  put  the  price  of  paper  up  oa 
me  from  2  cents  to  2^  cents,  and  I  could  not  buy  paper  anywhere. 
Nowhere  could  I  get  paper.    It  was  a  mere  incident. 

Senator  Williajis.  Was  this  man  one  of  the  men  who  paid  the 
$2,000. 

Mr.  Ridder.  Yes.  He  swore  before  the  committee  that  there  was 
a  combination,  and  one  of  these  concerns  that  was  indicted  was  a 
part  of  the  International  Paper  Co. 

Senator  Bailey.  You  say  he  pleaded  guilty  and  paid  $2,000  fine  ? 

Mr.  Ridder.  Yes;  50  of  them. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  wonder  if  that  plea  of  guilty  was  ever  trans- 
mitted to  the  district  attorney  and  laid  before  the  grand  jury? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  This  was  in  "New  York.  [Laughter.]  If  I  would 
take  time,  Senator,  to  tell  you  that  story,  it  would  take  the  whole 
day,  the  whole  week.  I  started  in  alone  in  the  beginning  to  remedy 
this,  and  I  went  to  the  Presi-dent,  and  I  went  to  Mr.  Bonaparte,  and 
I  presented  these  facts,  and  I  was  referred  to  New  York. 

Senator  Williams.  Mr.  Bonaparte  was  then  Attorney  General? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  Mr.  Bonaparte  was  then  Attorney  General.  That  was; 
in  1907. 
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Senator  Bailey.  I  can  hardly  understand  how  these  men  could 
acquit  themselves  in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  their  duty,  if 
these  persons  acknowledged  their  guilt  and  paid  their  fines  merely 
as  a  penalty  and  then  continued  it.  I  could  understand  how  the 
Attorney  General  for  a  first  offense  might  consider  a  fine  a  sufficient 
deterrent,  but  if  in  spite  of  that  fine  these  men  continued  this  unlaw- 
ful combination,  it  would  look  to- me  like  they  ought  to  be  put  in  the 
penitentiary. 

Mr.  RiDDEB.  You  see  legally  we  were  not  able  to -prove  it  on  the 
white-paper  trust,  but  we  proved  it  on  this  other,  the  subsidiary 
organization,  making  other  kinds  of  paper.  Mr.  Waller,  who  was 
the  vice  president  of  the  International  Paper  Co.,  came  before  the 
Mann  conunitteee  and  swore  that  there  was  no  combination  of  any 
kind  on  any  kind  of  paper,  and  when  they  pleaded  guilty  in  court 
the  paper  showed  that  they  reported  to  him  once  a  month,  and  that 
when  he  said  that  he  knew  there  was  a  combination.  And  there  is  a 
combination  on  white  paper  also ;  the  difficulty  is  to  prove  it  legally. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  say  the  mere  reporting  of  certain  facts  about 
the  paper  market  constitvites  a  combination  ? 

Mr.  ErooEE.  They  had  a  combination ;  each  one  reported  every 
month  its  transactions  with  the  others.  There  was  a  combination, 
and  the  proof  was  so  strong  that  these  men  did  not  even  defend  them- 
selves in  court,  and  pleaded  guilty. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  newspapers  of  this  coun- 
try reported  to  Mr.  Norris  once  a  month  there  would  be  a  combina- 
tion on  their  part  ? 

jNIr.  RrooEE.  If  they  limited  the  output  and  divided  the  profits, 
yes;  that  would  be  a  combination. 

Senator  Clark.  Now,  to  get  back  to  the  facts  we  were  speaking 
about.    Was  this  sent  by  wire  or  by  letter  ? 

Mr.  RmDER.  By  wire. 

Senator  Claek.  You  say  in  the  beginning,  "  By  request,  private  to 
editors."  I  suppose  that  "  by  request "  is  a  request  to  the  telegraph 
company  that  it  be  private  to  editors.  What  is  the  significance  of 
the  term  "  by  request  "  ? 

Mr.  RmDER.  You  see,  I  wanted  this  to  go  to  the  owner  of  the  paper ; 
not  to  the  editorial  department.  He  would  use  his  own  judgment  in 
giving  it  out.  I  did  not  give  instructions  to  anybody.  I  did  not  give 
it  to  our  own  Washington  correspondent. 

Senator  Gallixee.  It  would  not  be  necessary,  probably. 

Mr.  RmoEE.  Thank  God,  it  was  not ;  no.      ' 

Senator  Claek.  This  is  a  very  concise,  a  very  admirable  dispatch. 

Mr.  RmoEE.  Well  written  ? 

Senator  Clark.  Well  written,  indeed,  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
which  it  occurs  to  me  was  intended.  It  says,  "  They  be  instructed  to 
treat  favorably  this  Canadian  reciprocity  agreement." 

Mr.  RiDDER.  Yes. 

Senator  Clark.  What  does  "  treat  favorably  "  mean  ? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  explained  to  you  before,  and  I  repeat  it  again,  be- 
cause there  is  only  one  explanation 

Senator  Claek.  I  do  not  care  anything  about  this  explanation  of 
the  Paper  Trust. 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  It  was  against  the  Paper  Trust;  that  is  ]ust  what  it 
■was  against— a  combination  that  was  squeezing  the  life  out  of  us. 
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Senator  Clark.  A\'liat  were  they  to  do  in  order  to  injure  the  Paper 
Trust  ? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  They  were  not  to  do  anything  but  to  give  Mr.  Taft  in 
this  undertaliing  all  the  support  they  could.  There  was  no  request 
that  they  should  suppress  facts. 

Senator  Clark.  Was  this  "  favorable  treatment "  by  the  corre- 
spondents to  their  papers  for  the  purpose  of  bracing  up  the  President? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  No ;  he  did  not  need  it. 

Senator  Clark.  You  said  something  about  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  EmoER.  I  did  not  say  to  give  Mr.  Taft  personal  support,  and 
of  course  I  did  not  take  the  expression  that  way. 

Senator  Bailey.  A  case  where  Cleveland  Democrats  were  helping 
a  Eepublican  President. 

Mr.  EiDDER.  I  have  done  worse  things  than  that. 

Senator  Bailey.  That  is  pretty  bad. 

Senator  Clark.  What  I  want  to  get  at,  Mr.  Eidder,  and  I  am  sure 
that  I  am  not  so  dense  but  what  you  can  understand,  is  this:  Just 
what  did  you  intend  when  you  said  that  the  correspondents  were  to 
be  instructed  to  "  treat  favorably  ?  "  What  did  you  mean  by  treating 
favorably  ? 

Mr.  Eidder.  Fairly.  It  did  not  mean  that  the  newspaper  corre- 
spondent should  suppress  the  truth;  that  he  should  not  send  the 
facts. 

Senator  Clark.  Did  it  mean  that  he  should  color  the  facts  favor- 
ably? 

Mr.  Eidder.  No. 

Senator  Clark.  Then,  what  is  the  significance? 

Mr.  Eidder.  The  significance  is  this :  That  this  communication,  ad- 
dressed to  Democratic  papers,  was  unnecessary,  because  they  were  in 
favor  of  it.  It  was  simply  to  point  out  to  the  Eepublicans  that  this 
would  be  a  good  time  for  them  to  modify  their  extreme  tariff  views 
and  follow  Mr.  Taft  in  the  line  of  improvement.  That  was  the  idea. 
The  Democratic  papers,  being  in  favor  of  reducing  the  tariff,  did  not 
require  any  intimation  at  all. 

Senator  Clark.  To  whom  was  this  sent? 

Mr.  Eidder.  To  the  publisher  of  every  paper  in  the  association. 

Senator  Clark.  Democratic  and  Eepublican? 

Mr.  Eidder.  All  of  them,  of  course. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Foreign  and  domestic? 

Mr.  Eidder.  No;  United  States  and  Canada. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Yes. 

Senator  Clark.  That  does  not  fully  explain  it  to  me,  Mr.  Eidder. 
You  said  there  was  no  necessity  for  sending  this  to  the  Democratic 
papers? 

Mr.  Eidder.  Yes. 

Senator  Clark.  Why  did  you  send  it  to  them?  To  make  them 
more  "  all  right  ?  " 

Mr.  Eidder.  Oh,  no;  if  we  sent  it  to  newspapers  we  would  have 
to  send  it  to  all.  Mr.  Taft  has  made  a  great  advance  in  the  interests 
of  the  country  by  necotiating  this  reciprocity  agreement,  and  I  did 
not  want  that  advance  on  his  part  killed  by  the  extreme  protection- 
ists, and  I  wanted  to  point  out  to  them 

Senator  Clark.  Why  did  you  not  want  it  killed? 

Mr.  Eidder.  Eeciprocity? 
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Senator  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  EiDDEB.  Because  I  am  in  favor  of  reciprocity.  I  would  be  in 
favor  of  reciprocity  even  if  I  were  not  affected  myself. 

Senator  Clark.  Was  it  because  print  paper  and  wood  pulp  were 
made  free  by  this  agreement? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  That  is  not  the  only  reason ;  that  is  not  the  dominant 
reason. 

Senator  Clark.  I  am  asking  with  regard  to  this  dispatch.  The 
only  reason  you  give  in  the  dispatch  is  because  print  paper 

Mr.  Kidder.  That  was  not  the  only  reason;  I  could  not  send  a 
whole  book  in  a  telegram. 

Senator  Clark.  You  brought  it  to  their  attention  in  those  words  ? 

Mr.  Kidder.  Yes;  that  is  all  right.  It  was  doing  the  same  thing 
that  Mr.  Taft  is  to-day  trying  to  do;  to  make  the  Republicans  in 
the  Senate  vote  for  him  on  this  measure ;  he  is  using  the  same  argu- 
ments that  I  was. 

Senator  Clark.  I  want  to  correct  you  right  there.  Mr.  Taft  has 
never  made  an  argument  to  me.  You  are  imputing  something  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  that  is  not  true.  Mr.  Taft  has 
never,  by  telegram,  or  by  urging  the  upholding  of  his  administration, 
or  anything  of  the  sort,  attempted  to  influence  my  vote. 

Mr.  Kidder.  He  has  done  it  in  public  speeches;'  he  did  it  Saturday 
night. 

Senator  Clark.  But  I  was  not  there. 

Senator  Williams.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  This 
reads,  "  It  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  newspapers  that  the  Wash- 
ington correspondents  be  instructed  to  treat  favorably  the  Canadian 
reciprocity  agreement  ?  " 

Mr.  Kidder.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  The  language  is,  "  To  treat  favorably  the 
Canadian  reciprocity  agreement." 

ilr.  Kidder.  As  a  whole. 

Senator  Williams.  If  you  had  a  correspondent  at  Washington  and 
you  were  in  favor  of  the  election  of  a  given  ticket,  or  some  man  at 
the  head  of  it  as  a  candidate  for  President,  and  you  instructed  your 
correspondent  to  treat  that  candidacy  favorably,  would  you  mean  by 
that  that  he  must  either  torture  or  suppress  facts  in  order  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Kidder.  Certainly  not. 

Senator  Willia:ms.  You  would  mean  by  that  that  you  expected  the 
support  of  the  paper  to  go  to  that  candidacy  ? 

Mr.  Kidder.  Yes ;  although  when  you  speak  of  an  individual  it  is  a 
little  more  acute  than  this  measure. 

Senator  Williams.  I  notice  you  follow  this  by  making  an  appeal 
because  print  paper  and  wood  pulp  are  made  free  by  this  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Kidder.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Have  you  ever  heard  anybody  arguing  for  or 
against  this  treaty,  appearing  here  before  this  committee,  who  did 
not  urge  some  pocketbook  reason  for  or  against  it  ? 

Mr.  Kidder.  You  see,  as  president  of  the  association,  it  was  my 
duty  to  look  after  that  particular  interest. 

Senator  Williajis.  Here  is  the  question  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr. 
Kidder ;  I  asked  this  question :  Plave  you  ever  heard  of  anybody  ap- 
pearing in  this  hearing  who  did  not  urge  either  that  the  treaty  be 
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defeated  or  that  the  treaty  be  enacted,  one  way  or  the  other,  except 
because  of  some  business  interest  that  he  more  or  less  represented? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  I  can  frankly  say  here,  whether  you  believe  me  or  not, 
if  I  did  not  believe  this  would  be  best  for  the  whole  country 

Senator  Williams.  That  may  be  true ;  I  believe  it  is  true,  because  I 
know  you  and  have  known  you  for  a  long  time.  But  the  question  I 
want  to  ask  is  this:  Suppose  it  was  the  only  reason  for  the  news- 
paper men  trying  to  make  this  agreement  a  law,  would  they  be  in 
any  worse  fix  than  the  lumber  men  and  the  cattlemen  and  the  wheat 
men  and  the  wood-pulp  and  paper  men  who  come  here  to  ask  us  to 
defeat  it  because  they  say  that  if  it  is  defeated  it  will  keep  in  their 
pockets  money  which  they  are  now  making? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  Yes;  and  they  are  composing  a  trust  which  is  using 
this  tariff  law  to  make  us  pay  more  than  the  normal  price,  and  we 
are  up  against  that  combination. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  understood  you  to  answer  Senator  Williams's 
inquirj'  that  the  newspapers,  like  all  the  others,  have  a  right  to  be 
influenced  by  their  self-interest. 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  It  is  not  so.  If  the  publisher  of  a  newspaper  is  wise, 
he  never  can  have  a  successful  paper  if  he  runs  his  paper  from  his 
poclvetbook.  He  could  not  favor  Canadian  reciprocity  on  the  ground 
that  he  will  get  his  paper  cheaper;  he  must  favor  the  measure  Jbecause 
it  is  a  good  measure  for  the  country — for  the  people.  If  he  does 
anything  else  he  makes  a  mistake.  As  president  of  the  Publishers' 
Association,  if  I  point  out  to  the  members  of  my  association  the  way 
to  break  down  the  trust  which  is  taking  advantage  of  the  law  to 
force  us  to  pay  high  prices,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  doing  that. 
If  I  am  not  justified  in  doing  that,  I  would  not  dare  to  say  a  word 
against  them  imless  I  did  it  in  a  very  delicate  way.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  trust,  and  this  is  one  way  to  get  out  of  their  clutches. 

Senator  Heybuen.  ^Vhat  do  you  mean  by  a  trust? 

Mr.  EiDDBE.  A  combination — for  instance,  I  can  buy  paper  only 
from  the  man  I  am  buying  from. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Is  the  Associated  Press  a  trust? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  The  Associated  Press  is  not  a  trust. 

Senator  Heybuen.  It  claims  an  exclusive  right  to  handle  the  news 
of  the  country  through  its  agencies. 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  will  answer  that  question  by  saying  that  I — this  is 
a  different  organization. 

Senator  Heybuen.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  will  tell  you,  Senatorj  that  I  have  a  veto  in  the 
Associated  Press  in  New  York  on  that  district,  and  that  I  have  never 
exercised  it  against  any  paper  coming  in ;  never  have  exercised  it. 

Senator  Heybuen.  You  have  not  done  it  in  New  York  City;  you 
have  done  it  elsewhere  then  ? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  have  never  done  it. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Did  you  not  participate  in  upholding  the  right 
of  the  Spokesman-Review  to  exclude  from  a  field  of  200  miles  or  225 
miles  all  papers  except  that  they  did  business  with  the  Spokesman- 
Review,  and  the  parties  were  charged  for  the  right  to  become  mem- 
bers of  your  association? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  Senator,  if  I  discussed  the  Associated  Press  organiza- 
tion on  the  basis  of  your  question,  I  should  have  to  tell  you  so  many 
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things_  before  we  got  down  to  that  point  that  it  would  take  a  very 
long  time.  The  Associated  Press  is  formed  under  the  membership 
law  of  New  Yorkj  very  like  a  club.  They  have  invested  money  and 
have  an  organization.  You  might  just  as  well  say  that  if  you  have  a 
factory,  another  man  who  wanted  to  start  a  factory  might  come  in 
and  take  advantage  of  all  your  experience. 

Senator  Heybtjkn.  You  have  a  monopoly  in  the  sending  out  of_ 
news? 

Mr.  RmoER.  We  have  not;  there  are  other  organizations. 

Senator  Heybtjen.  Organizations  of  your  class — the  morning 
papers  of  the  country? 

Mr.  ErooER.  The  Sun  has  its  own  organization. 

Senator  Hetburn.  How  many  others  besides  the  Sun? 

Mr.  EiDDER.  You  can  get  the  Sun's  service.  If  I  have  a  monopoly, 
I  can  keep  everyone  else  out.  But  if  I  want  to  start  a  newspaper  in 
New  York  city  I  can  get  the  news  from  the  Sun.  There  is  no 
monopoly. 

Senator  Hetburx.  This  is  a  private  club? 

Mr.  EiDDER.  It  is  a  private  club. 

Senator  Heybuen.  With  ^he  same  rules  of  admission? 

Mr.  EroDEE.  I  think  it  has. 

Senator  Hetburn.  What  lease  have  you  on  the  Western  Union 
wires,  and  what  privileges  as  compared  with  other  people? 

Mr.  EiDDER.  I  could  not  answer  the  question;  I  do  not  run  the 
Associated  Press,  Senator. 

Senator  Hetburn.  You  are  one  of  the  directors? 

Mr.  EiDDER.  I  am  one  of  the  directors,  but  those  details  I  do  not 
know  about. 

Senator  Heyburx.  Still,  this  is  a  place  where  you  are  expected 
to  talk  very  plainly,  and  you  brought  the  Associated  Press  into  this 
in  your  own  statement,  or  I  would  not  have  gone  into  it.  You  stated 
you  are  one  of  the  directors,  and  yet  you  can  not  state  what  advan- 
tages you  have  on  the  Western  Union  wires  that  are  not  open  to 
every  person. 

Mr.  EiDDER.  I  believe  the  terms  are  alike  to  all  the  news  services. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Yes;  how  about  private  individuals? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  I  believe  the  individuals  get  it  even  lower ;  I  think  an 
individual  gets  a  lower  rate. 

Senator  Heyburn.  And  you  have  an  exclusive  right  during  certain 
hours 

Mr.  EiDDER.  There  is  no  exclusive  right. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Or  a  precedent  right? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  No  one  has  an  exclusive  right.  You  might  have  a 
wire,  but  they  have  many  wires. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Have  you  a  wire — ^that  is,  has  the  Associated 
Press  its  own  private  wire? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  Yes;  but  you  could  have  a  wire. 

Senator  Heybtjen.  An  individual  could  have  a  wire  if  he  were 
able  to  pay  for  it.  If  you,  or  whoever  represents  the  Associated 
Press,  were  to  send  out  a  100-word  dispatch  to-night  to  a  corre- 
spondent on  the  Pacific  coast  and  I  as  an  individual  were  to  send 
a  telegram  to  some  one  on  the  Pacific  coast,  would  you  pay  the  same 
rate  that  I  do  and  on  exactly  the  same  terms? 
08624— No.  19—11 4 
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Mr.  EiDDEE.  I  think  the  individual  would  have  it  cheaper  than  the 
Associated  Press. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Do  you  know  that? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  am  quite  sure  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heybuen.  What  do  you  base  your  statement  on  ? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  The  Associated  Press,  supplying  more  papers,  has  to 
pay  more. 

Senator  Heybuen.  I  am  speaking  of  the  cost  to  one  paper. 

Mr.  RroDEE.  If  you  sent  that  to  one  paper,  that' paper  would  have 
the  exclusive  news.  If  you  make  a  combination  of  papers  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  in  each  State,  and  they  all  take  this  news 
together,  you  can  get  the  same  terms  as  the  Associated  Press  does. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Your  evasive  answer — and  I  term  it  such,  be- 
cause it  seems  such  on  its  face — is  based  on  the  idea  that  if  you  send 
the  dispatch  on  the  wire  to  a  number  of  papers,  if  you  charge  it  all 
to  one  paper,  it  would  cost  more;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  can 
divide  that  cost  among  all  the  papers  that  receive  it. 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  No.  If  the  Associated  Press  sends  a  telegram  and  it 
is  taken  off  all  along,  all  those  papers  have  that  news ;  but  if  you  send 
a  telegram  to  your  paper  alone,  you  have  it  alone.  While  you  pay  for 
it  alone,  you  have  the  exclusive  news. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Do  you  know  whether  an  individual  can  send  a 
telegram  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  know  you  can  do  it.  For  instance,  the  Staats 
Zeitung  has  a  Berlin  cable.  I  tried  to  make  arrangements  to  let 
the  German  papers  all  over  the  country  have  that  service,  and  they 
were  willing  to  make  the  same  arrangements. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Don't  you  know  that  a  private  individual  can 
not  send  what  you  call  a  distributive  telegram,  to  be  put  off  the  wires 
here  and  there  at  half  a  dozen  places  ? 

Mr.  RiDDBE.  Yes,  sir ;  they  can. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Without  paying  for  each  and  separate  message? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  Not  paying  for  each  as  a  separate  message. 

Senator  Heybuen.  I  think  you  had  better  try  it. 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  know  that  is  so,  because  I  could  have  made  the  same 
arrangements  for  my  Berlin  cable. " 

Senator  Lodge.  Will  you  answer  me  a  question,  just  for  my  infor- 
mation ?  There  are  special  correspondents  in  Washington  represent- 
ing one  paper — — 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  Yes. 

Senator  Lodge.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  they  send  at  the 
same  rates  as  a  private  individual? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  You  mean  whether  they  have  special  rates? 
Senator  Lodge.  No  ;  I  mean,  does  a  special  correspondent  send  to 
any  newspaper  at  the  same  rate  as  an  individual?     Is  there  not  a 
special  newspaper  rate  ? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  guess  there  is ;  a  wholesale  rate.  If  a  man  sends  a 
great  deal  there  is  a  lower  rate. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Under  what  law? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  so.  I  could  not  tell  you 
the  details  of  that. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  mean  that  a  special  correspondent  of  a  New 
York  paper  gets  a  lower  rate  because  of  the  amount  he  sends  ? 
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Mr.  RiDDEE.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Smoot.  Suppose  I  send  a  message  of  10  words  to  John 
Jones,  m  bait  Lake  City.  That  costs  me  76  cents.  If  the  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  Herald  Republican  sent  a  message  to 
the  paper  at  bait  Lake  City,  would  he  pay  7^  cents  a  word  for  it? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  think  he  does  ? 

Ml-.  EiDDEB.  I  do  not  think  at  all. 

Senator  Heybuen.  I  will  resume.  I  recur  to  this  communication  of 
yours  oi  January  24,  1911,  in  which  you  say,  "  For  your  confidential 
lotormation,  i  take  pleasure  m  advising  you  that  the  negotiations 
between  the  United  States  Government  and  Canada  provide  for  the 
admission  of  print  paper  and  wood  pulp  free  of  duty  when  made 
from  wood  cut  on  private  lands  or  free  from  restrictions  of  exporta- 
tion."   Where  did  you  get  the  confidential  information  ? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  From  Mr.  Norris. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Do  you  know  where  he  got  it? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Hjeybuen.  Did  you  ask  him? 

Mr.  RmoEE.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  did. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Did  you  check  it  up  to  know  whether  it  was 
reliable  ? 

Mr.  RrooEE.  I  took  his  word  for  it ;  I  always  do. 

Senator  Heybuen.  He  did  not  recite  any  basis  for  the  informa- 
tion? 

Mr.  RroDEE.  Well,  if  he  did  it  has  passed  out  of  my  mind. 

Senator  Hjiybtjen.  You  had  it  two  days  before  Congress  had  it. 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  That  is  not  the  first  time  newspaper  men  have  had 
news  before  Congress.  That  is  the  duty  of  newspaper  men,  to  get 
information  as  early  as  they  can.  That  would  not  be  anything 
against  Mr.  Norris. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  if  they  do,  is  it  right  for  them  to  send  it  out 
as  this  was  published? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  Certainly  it  was.  I  had  a  right  to  know  it  and  send 
it  out  as  early  as  I  could.  If  it  is  not  against  the  interests  of  the 
country 

Senator  Heybuen.  Well,  but  you  speak  of  only  one  interest  in 
relation  to  it ;  here  you  have  a  great  many  interests  on  the  other  side, 
but  you  seem  to  have  thought  that  inasmuch  as  it  was  favorable  to 
your  business,  you  would  be  justified  in  giving  it  out. 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  It  was  favorable  to  the  people.     . 

Senator  Heybuen.  What  people? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  The  whole  people;  that  is,  in  the  interest  of  over 
90,000,000  people,  and  it  is  only  against  a  few  who  are  growing  rich 
at  the  expense  of  the  others. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Have  your  papers  a  circulation  of  90,000,000? 
Mr.  RiDDEE.  My  papers  ? 
Senator  Heybuen.  Yes. 
Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Senator  Heybuen.  They  have  not  a  constituency  of  10,000,000, 
have  they? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  Do  you  want  me  to  say  that  they  have  not?  I  think 
the  newspapers  have  a  constituency  of  the  whole  country. 
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Senator  Smoot.  If  news  paper  is  made  free,  will  they  sell  their 
paper  cheaper  to  the  person  that  buys  it  ? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  Yes.  When  this  combination  was  made  they  intended 
to  put  the  price  up  to  3  cents 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  not  answering  my  question.  If  this  treaty 
passes,  and  you  have  free  print  paper  from  Canada,  will  you  sell 
your  paper  any  cheaper  to  the  subscriber  than  you  do  now  ? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  can  not  answer  that  yes  or  no.  I  will  give  you  an 
intelligent  answer.  When  typesetting  machines  were  introduced  and 
composition  was  made  cheaper  it  was  said  so  many  men  would  get 
out  of  work.  Through  the  introduction  of  typesetting  machines 
doing  the  work  of  four  or  five  men  the  average  pay  roll  of  the 
composing  room  to-day  is  larger  than  it  was  before,  for  the  reason 
that  the  cheaper  production  of  the  article  has  made  more  of  it.  It 
would  be  just  the  same  with  sewing  by  hand.  You  might  say  that 
the  sewing  machine  would  throw  all  those  girls  out  of  work.  If 
you  make  paper  cheap  enough  the  competition  between  the  news- 
papers brings  the  price  down. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  duty  to-day  from  Canada  on  print  paper  is 
$3.76  a  ton. 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  that  was  removed  by  this  reciprocity  bill,  would 
you  sell  your  papers  to  your  subscribers  for  any  less  by  reason  of 
that  fact?     That  was  my  question. 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  Well,  the  paper  which  is  sold  at  a  cent  can  not  be  re- 
duced, but  what  a  man  would  do  would  be  to  get  out  a  larger  paper, 
because  he  can  afford  to  do  it.  When  the  price  of  paper  went  so 
high  we  were  forced  to  cut  the  paper  down,  because  we  were  com- 
pelled to  save  on  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  that  is  the  case,  and  you  are  going  to  give  a 
larger  paper  and  more  of  it,  how  is  it,  then,  that  Mr.  Norris,  repre- 
senting you,  claimed  that  if  this  bill  passes  you  vourself  would  gain 
$100,000  a  year?  He  also  says  that  Mr.  Hearst  would  gain  $600,000' 
a  year.  If  you  give  a  larger  paper  you  can  not  increase  your  gains 
that  amount,  could  you? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  am  very  sorry  I  can  not  make  my  answer  fit  into 
your  argument.  I  simply  explained  that  the  introduction  of  a 
cheaper  article  would  make  the  more  use  for  it.  I  did  not  say  that 
any  particular  paper  would  make  a  larger  paper.  Why  should  the 
newspapers  pay  to  the  Paper  Trust  this  enormous  profit?  We  have, 
to  compete  and  sell  our  papers.  Why  should  they  be  permitted  to 
compel  me  to  pay  them  from  $25,000  to  $50,000  more  a  year?  Why 
should  I  show  what  I  shall  do  with  it?  If  I  can  buy  paper  for  2 
cents,  do  you  think  I  would  silently  stand  by  when  the  trust  that 
wants  to  make  me  pay  2  J  cents  and  3  cents  asks  me  what  I  am  going 
to  do  with  the  money?  I  am  not  going  to  give  it  to  them.  I  am 
protecting  my  interests.  That  is  what  I  am  going  to  do.  I  am 
against  the  Paper  Trust  and  all  the  trusts. 

Senator  Heybxjen.  That  is  not  an  argument  in  this  case.  Nobody 
has  said  anything  about  the  Paper  Trust.  I  think  perhaps  there  are 
a  good  many  papers  in  this  country  that  make  as  much  upon  their 
investment — I  mean,  interest  per  annum — as  the  Paper  Trust  that 
you  speak  of. 
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Mr.  RrooER.  Is  that  any  reason  why  they  should  give  their  profit 
to  the  Paper  Trust? 

Senator  HeyburjST.  Not  in  the  least;  but  if  the  Paper  Trust  is 
robbing  you  and  still  are  not  making  as  much  as  you  are,  then  the 
conclusion  must  be  that  you  are  robbing  the  public.  Could  you  come" 
to  any  other  conclusion? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  Well,  as  a  sensible  man,  I  do  not  believe  that  when  we 
have  had  a  business  established  75  years,  which  we  own,  and  which 
we  live  by,  there  is  any  reason  why  I  should  take  part  of  my  business 
and  turn  it  over  to  the  Paper  Trust  on  the  ground  that  they  should 
make  as  much  as  I  do.  If  you  want  to  equalize  those  things,  of 
course — I  did  not  know  you  gentlemen  were  going  quite  so  far. 

Senator  Smoot.  Xo  intimation  of  that  was  macle  bj^  me. 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  You  want  to  equalize  things,  so  that  the  Paper  Trust 
will  make  as  much  as  I  do. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  did  not  say  so. 

3ilr.  KroDER.  You  wanted  me  to  say  so. 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  I  did  not  want  you  to  say  so. 

Mr.  RmoER.  I  am  going  to  buy  the  raw  material  as  cheaply  as  I 
can. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  say  that  you  are  not  making  your  money 
for  general  distribution,  and  so  on.  You  speak,  of  course,  of  the 
membership  to  which  you  belong  when  you  saj'  you  are  not  making 
money  ? 

Mr.  ErooER.  I  speak  for  myself,  too. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Individually,  or  as  a  part  of  this  association? 

Mr.  RmoER.  You  can  have  it  the  way  you  like. 

Senator  HJEYEtiEN.  Very  well.  From  what  source  does  this  mem- 
bership make  its  money?  Upon  what  do  they  collect;  the  sale  of 
papers,  or  advertisements? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  Both. 

Senator  Heyburn.  What  is  the  relation  or  proportion  between  the 
income  from  the  sale  of  papers  and  from  advertisements? 

Mr.  Bidder.  That  differs. 

Senator  Heyburn.  And  yet  you  are  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
concern  ? 

Mr.  EmDER.  I  could  not  tell  you  how  308  papers  divide  their  profits. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Give  your  own  as  an  instance.  How  much  of 
your  own  income  is  from  advertisements  ? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  should  say  about  half  and  half. 

Senator  Heyburn.  What  is  your  circulation  ? 

Senator  Gallingee.  I  do  not  think  he  need  answer  that. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  do  not  think  he  needs  to  be  cautioned. 

Mr.  RiDDER.  If  you  want  to  go  into  my  private  business 

Senator  Heyburn.  No  ;  I  do  not.  You  are  a  quasi  public  institu- 
tion. You  receive  special  terms  and  conditions  under  which  you  may 
transact  your  business,  by  reason  of  the  laws  of  the  country,  that  are 
not  open  to  every  other  person.  Now,  I  want  to  know  the  number 
of  subscribers  to  your  paper.  t    i  •   i      £ 

Mr.  RiDDER.  AVell,  the  circulation  of  our  paper— now  I  think  o± 
it_the  circulation  department  of  our  paper  gives  an  affidavit  ot 
80,000  daily  circulation. 

Senator  Heyburn.  What  is  the  name  of  your  paper? 
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Mr.  EiDDEE.  The  New  York  Staats-Zeitung.  That  is  what  you 
want  to  know,  is  it  ?  It  is  a  German-American  paper,  published  in 
the  German  language. 

Senator  Heybuhn.  Do  you  carry  advertisements? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  Yes ;  a  good  many  of  them. 

Senator  Heybuen.  "What  is  your  income  from  advertisements? 

Mr.  RiDDEB.  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  be  asked  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  witness  may  decline  to  answer. 

Senator  Heyburn.  The  witness  may,  but  it  will  not  prevent  his 
testimony  being  discussed  by  the  whole  committee  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RmoEE.  I  gave  you  my  circulation.  I  think  that  is  all  I  can 
fairly  be  asked. 

Senator  PIeyburn.  Wliat  are  the  gross  profits  of  your  paper? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  Well,  of  course,  I  could  not  tell  you  to  a  dollar  off- 
hand.    You  know  a  man  does  not  like  to  tell  all  he  makes. 

Senator  Heyburn.  It  depends  upon  what  position  he  puts  him- 
self in. 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  It  is  not  over  $200,000. 

Senator  Heyburn.  What  is  your  capitalization  ? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  Oh,  I  paid  $3,000,000  for  the  property.  I  bought  it 
20  years  ago. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Did  you  capitalize  on  that  basis  ? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  No;  it  is  not  capitalized  on  that  basis,  but  that  is 
what  I  bought  it  for. 

Senator  Heyburn.  What  is  the  capitalization  ? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  The  capitalization  is  $25,000,  and  I  paid  $3,000,000— 
on  a  basis  of  $3,100,000  for  it,  and  I  will  say  that  my  profit  now  is 
not  over  $200,000  a  year. 

Senator  Heiuurn.  You  have  an  immediate  and  direct  interest, 
then,  in  this  legislation  ? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  Oh,  certainly. 

Senator  Heyburn.  And  having  an  immediate  and  direct  interest, 
you  have  reminded  other  newspapers  in  the  country,  as  president  of 
this  newspaper  organization,  that  the  newspapers  had  an  immediate 
and  direct  interest  in  this  question  of  legislation  ? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  No,  sir ;  they  knew  that  before  I  told  them. 

Senator  Heybuen.  And  that  for  that  reason  they  should  take  a 
certain  position 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  No ;  I  explained  that  before. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Do  you  say  that  you  did  not  state  that? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  I  state  that  in  opposition  to  the  trust 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  know ;  but  3'ou  stated  that  in  the  abstract. 

Mr.  RiDDER.  What  I  really  did  was,  I  pointed  out  to  them  a  way 
that  they  could  get  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  trust.  That  is  what 
I  did  as  president  of  the  association.  If  this  goes  through,  then  this 
Paper  Trust  can  not  hold  us  up ;  that  is  practically  what  I  said. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Suppose  that  this  other  combination,  which 
you  call  the  Paper  Trust,  would  be  properly  punished,  then  you 
would  still  claim  that  you  were  entitled  to  this  legislation  ? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  properly  punished  "  ? 

Senator  Heyburn.  Punished  in  some  other  way  than  by  this 
legislation. 
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Mr.  EiDDER.  In  what  other  way? 

Senator  Heybtjrn.  Any  way. 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  Has  any  trust  magnate  been  punished  yet? 

Senator  Heybtten.  I  would  have  to  look  at  the  records  of  the 
courts  to  say  whether  any  have  been  punished ;  but  I  asked  you  the 
question  whether  you  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  drop  this  ques- 
tion provided  that  combination  were  to  be  broken  up  ? 

Mr.  RroDEE.  I  want  to  have  relief  during  my  life.  I  am  69  years 
old.    I  do  not  believe  any  of  them  will  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  Do  you  care  about  other  interests  in  the  coun- 
try, so  far  as  this  legislation  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Why  did  you  not  mention  that  in  this  tele- 
gram or  either  of  those  two  letters  ? 

Mr.  RrooEE.  Because. I  was  president  of  the  American  Publishers' 
Association,  and  I  was  representing  that  particular  interest. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  Did  you  represent  it  as  a  business  enterprise 
for  the  purpose  of  making  money  or  as  a  newspaper  enterprise  that 
was  under  obligation  to  the  public  to  furnish  it  with  a  fair  state- 
ment of  all  sides  of  the  question? 

Mr.  EmDEE.  I  did  it  for  the  purpose  of  getting  free  from  the 
trust,  so  that  T  could  have  an  open  market  in  Canada  where  I  could 
buy  paper  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  That  is  the  only  reason? 

Mr.  En>DEE.  That  is  the  only  reason.  I  am  in  favor  of  reciprocity. 
I  am  in  favor  of  taking  the  tariff  down  on  everything.  I  am  a  tariff' 
reformer. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  There  will  be  no  tariff  to  reform  if  you  take  it 
all  away. 

Mr.  RrooEE.  What? 

Senator  Hetbuen.  There  will  be  no  tariff  to  reform  if  you  utterly 
destroy  the  tariff. 

Mr.  RmoEE.  I  am  in  favor  of  reciprocity  with  Canada  outside  of 
every  other  consideration,  and  I  would  favor  that  even  if  I  was  not 
interested  in  print  paper. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  When  did  you  first  make  known  to  anyone  this 
communication  from  Mr.  Norris? 

Mr.  RmDEE.  I  sent  that  right  out. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  It  had  not  been  released,  had  it? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  How  released? 

Senator  Hetbuen.  From  the  confidence  under  which  it  had  re- 
posed from  Mr.  Norris. 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  You  stated  you  received  it  from  Mr.  Norris  ? 

Mr.  RrooEE.  Not  in  confidence.    You  say  so. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  It  says,  "For  your  confidential  information." 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  That  is  another  thing.  I  did  not  say  I  got  it  m  confi- 
dence. 


Senator  Hetbuen.  Did  you  receive  it 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  Would  I  send  out  308  letters,  if  I  wanted  to  keep  it 
confidential  ? 

Senator  Hetbuen.  You  sent  out  308  ? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  Whatever  number  there  were,  307  or  308 ;  we  have 
over  300  members. 
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Senator  Heyburn.  And  you  state,  "  I  did  not  receive  it  in  con- 
fidence "  ? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  did  not  receive  it  in  confidence.  If  you  send  out 
300  letters  to  the  newspapers  it  is  no  more  a  confidential  matter. 

Senator  Heyburn.  What  relation  does  Mr.  Norris  bear  to  you  ? 

Mr.  RnjDER.  Mr.  Norris  is  the  chairman  of  the  paper  committee, 
and  a  very  capable  and  very  honest  man. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Of  your  association? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  Of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association. 

Senator  Heyburn.  And  he  comes  to  you  with  a  communication, 
which  upon  its  face  was  received  in  confidence? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Senator  Hjeybuhn.  You  knew  that  the  treaty  had  not  been  signed? 

Mr.  RroDER.  I  knew  nothing  about  that.  I  can  not  tell  you 
whether  I  got  it  in  confidence. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Wliy  did  you  say,  "  For  your  confidential  in- 
formation "  ?  Why  did  you  not  say,  "As  a  matter  of  public  news,  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  advises  you  as  fol- 
lows "  ?    Why  did  you  not  say  that  ? 

Mr.  RiDiJBR.  If  I  had  thought  that  would  have  pleased  you  more  I 
probably  would  have  done  it.  I  did  not  think  that  I  should  be  asked 
such  questions  as  this,  you  know. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  speaking  of  the  Paper  Trust  i 

Mr.  RiDDER.  Yes,  sir;  Paper  Trust. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  buy  paper  from  any  other 
country  ? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  Any  other  country?    No. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  never  bought  any  paper  at  all  from  any 
other  country? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  No. 

Senator  Smoot.  Did  you  not  buy  some  from  Sweden? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  No ;  there  may  have  been  a  small  lot  come  over,  and  I 
took  a  few  dollars'  worth.  I  don't  remember  that.  You  know,  I  am 
not  talking  of  a  small  lot  for  $250  or  $300.  I  am  talking  generally. 
I  bought  paper  in  Canada.  That  is  the  only  foreign  country  I  ever 
bought  paper  from,  unless  I  took  some  of  a  lot  that  came  over  as  a 
sample,  which  was  a  small  matter. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  have  here  a  bulletin  of  the  American  Publishers' 
Association,  in  which  it  says: 

Sweden  is  anxious  to  enter  the  American  marliet.  The  mill  at  Falun, 
Sweden,  offered  12,000  tons  for  1911  at  $2.08,  duty  paid  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore,  but  no  publisher  would  buy  it.  Eleven  tons  of 
Swedish  paper  were  imported  as  an  experiment  and  tested  on  the  presses  of  the 
Staats  Zeitung  and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Mr.  RiDDER.  What  date  is  that  ? 
Senator  Smoot.  December  24,  1910 — - 

It  ran  without  a  break.  Its  waste  was  1  per  cent  less  than  Great  Northern 
paper.  Its  weight  was  5  per  cent  less,  but  the  color  and  finish  were  not  as  good 
as  most  American  mills  produce. 

That  is  true,  then? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  I  have  an  indistinct  memory  there  was  something  of 
that  kind. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  remember  why  you  did  not  buy  that 
paper  ? 
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Mr.  Bidder.  The  risk  was  too  great.  The  newspaper  supply  must 
be  reliable. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  was  the  reason? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  That  is  the  reason. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  was  not  the  price? 

Mr.  EiDDEH.  I  was  afraid  that  I  Avould  not  get  a  supply  of  paper. 
It  was  so  far  away  that  I  might  not  get  any  paper.  I  have  got  to  get 
my  paper  out  every  day. 

Senator  Ssioot.  Does  this  trust  sell  at  the  same  price  from  every 
mill  that  they  have — do  they  have  one  price? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  think  they  have  one  price  now,  their  combination 
price. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  protest  made  by  the  Hearst  organization  was 
not  correct  when  they  said  that  they  would  not  sell  Hearst  paper  for 
less  than  $2.25  when  they  were  selling  other  users  of  newspapers  at 
$2.12i? 

Mr.  EiDDER.  They  may  have  running  contracts  which  have  not 
expired. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  not  what  your  circular  says. 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  Their  price  is  practically  $2.25,  the  combination  price 
or  trust  price  based,  I  believe,  on  New  York  as  delivery  point. 

Senator  Gallingee.  Under  January  28,  1911,  Bulletin  2361,  is  this 
paragraph : 

Provided,  also,  that  such  wood  pulp,  paper,  or  board  being  the  product  of  the 
United  States,  shall  only  be  admitted  free  of  duty  into  Canada  from  the  United 
States  when  such  wood  pulp,  paper,  or  board  being  the  products  of  Canada  are 
admitted  from  all  parts  of  Canada  free  of  duty  into  the  United  States. 

You  sent  that  out  to  the  correspondents  of  your  newspapers  as  an 
official  bulletin  under  date  of  January  28,  1911? 

Mr.  RiDDEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gallingee.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  why,  in  view  of 
that  fact,  and  that  having  been  the  agreement  with  Canada,  the 
clause  "  being  the  products  of  Canada,  are  admitted  from  all  parts  of 
Canada,  free  of  duty  into  the  United  States,"  is  omitted  from  this 
bill? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  can  not  explain  that.  I  can  not  remember  that 
language. 

Senator  Gallingee.  You  have  no  knowledge  as  to  why  it  was 
omitted  ? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  No ;  I  can  not  remember. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then,  Mr.  Ridder,  what  do  you  mean  in  your 
letter  of  March  10, 1911,  in  which  you  say : 

Jlav  I  invite  your  attention  to  the  point  that  promptness  in  ratifying  the 
reciprocity  agreement  of  the  United  States  with  Canada  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  newspapers. 

There  is  danger  in  amendments,  or  changes,  or  delay.  The  two  Governments 
had  a  tacit  understanding  that  the  arrangement  would  go  through  as  framed. 
The  difficulties  attending  the  ratification  on  the  Canadian  side  may  be  mcreased 
greatly  if  there  is  hesitation  or  an  attempt  on  our  part  to  make  a  new  trade. 

Will  you  kindly  urge,  through  your  publication  and  by  letters  to  your  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators,  that  the  agreement  as  made  by  the  State  Department 
be  passed  speedily  by  Congress  and  without  amendment? 

Mr.  RmoEE.  That  is  right ;  that  is  our  view.     _, 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  willing  to  agree  to  this? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  did  sign  that.    I  sent  that  out. 
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Senator  Gallinger.  Are  you  in  favor  of  th£  so-called  Root  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  I  am  not. 

Senator  Gallinger.  And  yet  that  is  a  part  of  the  agreement? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  Gentlemen,  you  know  I  am  not  the  State  Department. 
1  did  not  draw  these  treaties,  and  I  have  not  so  much  information 
about  that  as  you  have. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  House  amended  the  agreement.  The  House 
bill  is  not  in  conformity  with  the  agreement,  nor  does  it  correspond 
with  the  biU  now  pending  in  the  Canadian  Parliament,  which  left 
out  one  clause. 

Senator  Stone.  That  is  a  debatable  question. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  think  not,  because  I  have  the  Canadian  bill 
before  me. 

Senator  Stone.  I  have,  too.    "We  might  debate  that  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Ridder.  I  do  not  know  what  the  bill  is  in  the  Canadian 
Parliament.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  same  as  this  or  changed, 
and  so  I  could  not  speak. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Under  date  of  January  28,  1911,  you  sent 
out  this  bulletin^ 

Mr.  Ridder.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gallinger.  And  you  gave  as  a  part  of  the  program  the 
agreement  precisely  as  it  was  made  with  Canada,  but  that  agreement 
does  not  appear  in  the  bill  as  it  comes  to  us.  Now,  you  say  you  are 
opposed,  at  the  present  time,  to  restoring  the  provision  that  would 
make  it  correspond  with  the  agreement.  Why  are  you  opposed  to 
that? 

Mr.  Ridder.  I  think  the  bill  in  its  present  form  is  a  good  bill. 

Senator  Gallinger.  You  were  mistaken  when  you  sent  out  this 
bulletin? 

Mr.  Ridder.  I  have  made  mistakes  before. 

Senator  Gallinger.  At  that  time  you  indorsed  the  agreement 
made  with  Canada.  The  bill  that  comes  here  is  not  in  conformity 
with  the  agreement,  and  yet  you  want  us  to  pass  the  bill  as  it  comes 
here. 

Mr.  Ridder.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House. 

Senator  Bailet.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  are  in  favor  of  the 
quickest  way  to  pass  it? 

Mr.  Ridder.  I  am  doing  everything  in  my  power  to  pass  it,  and 
when  anybody  asks  me  why  I  do  this  thing,  I  reply  that  I  want  to 
get  this  thing  through;  that  I  want  to  get  reciprocity  with  Canada; 
I  want  to  get  free  of  the  Paper  Trust ;  I  want  to  buy  paper  at  a  fair 
manufacturing  price.  I  made  no  secret  of  that.  I  have  done  it  by 
day  and  by  night,  week  days,  Sundays,  holidays — alwavs  in  favor 
of  it.  '       " 

Senator  Bailey.  The  Paper  Trust  has  left  you  but  about  $200,000 
a  year.     I  don't  blame  you  for  wanting  to  get  out  of  its  clutches. 

Mr.  Ridder.  You  must  know  there  are  many  papers  that  do  not 
make  any  money  at  all,  and  if  they  pay  too  much  for  paper  they 
will  have  a  deficit.  I  have  one  of  the  good  papers  in  the  country; 
I  have  one  of  the  best-paying  properties  in  the  United  States,  and 
because  I  make  $200,000—1  did  not  say  I  made  that ;  I  said  I  did  not 
make  more  than  $200,000 — there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  go  and 
give  the  International  Paper  Co.  any  part  of  my  profits.    If  I  have 
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to  give  the  money  away,  I  would  rather  give  it  to  a  charity.  If  you 
say  I  should  not  make  more  than  $200,000  or  $100,000,  then  I  prefer 
to  give  it  to  some  charity. 

Senator  Bailey.  You  must  not  put  me  in  the  attitude  of  answer- 
ing or  suggesting  that  you  give  it  to  the  Paper  Trust. 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  I  do  not  give  it ;  they  take  it  from  me  by  force. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  do  not  take  $200,000  away  from  you  ? 

Mr.  RrooEE.  And  would  not  I  be  a  fool  to  allow  them  to  ? 

Senator  Bailey.  Nobody  does  that  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Bidder.  No  ;  I  would  not  make  any  money  if  I  did  everything 
on  that  basis,  if  I  had  to  buy  everything  on  the  same  basis  that  I 
buy  paper,  or  find  out  how  much  I  make  and  hand  it  over.  I  think 
you  are  proposing  an  impossible  situation. 

Senator  Bailey.  Nobody  is  proposing  that  impossible  situation, 
and  you  must  not  make  answer  to  me  as  if  I  had  done  it. 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  am  not  putting  words  in  your  mouth. 

Senator  Bailey.  You  are  making  an  answer  that  does  put  a  con- 
struction on  what  I  say. 

Mr.  Kidder.  If  I  make  $200,000  a  year  here,  can  I  pay  this  high 
price  for  paper  and  let  the  Paper  Trust  get  it  ?  I  do  not  say  you  said 
that,  but  there  is  an  atmosphere 

Senator  Bailey.  Mr.  Ridder,  I  do  not  complain  myself  that  gen- 
tlemen representing  their  own  especial  interests  appear  here  and 
seek  to  protect  them-.  That  is  natural,  and  I  do  not  think  that  is 
improper;  but,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  not  impugning  a  man's 
patriotism  nor  his  integrity.  My  own  view  about  this  hearing  is  to 
let  everybody  come  and  present  his  case,  and  from  these  conflicting 
opinions  and  arguments  this  committee  may  evolve  the  truth;  and 
what  I  was  trying  to  do  by  that  question  was  just  to  see  exactly  how 
prosperous  a  man  could  be  under  the  exactions  of  the  trust.  I  do  not 
justify  those  exactions. 

Mr.  Ridder.  I  am  an  exception.  The  others  do  not  make  what  I 
make.    There  are  papers  that  hardly  make  a  living. 

Senator  Bailey.  There  are  a  great  many  more  that  make  more 
than  you  make.  I  want  to  suggest  to  you  that  I  do  not  share  your 
hopelessness  about  the  antitrust  laws  enforcement.  You  are  mis- 
taken in  saying  nobody  was  ever  sent  to  jail  under  it.  Not  nearly  as 
many  have  been  sent  as  ought  to  have  been  sent,  and  not  a  fraction 
have  been  sent  that  will  be  sent.  You  had  just  as  well  abandon  our 
theory  of  government  as  to  publicly  proclaim  that  the  men  who  take 
an  oath  to  see  that  our  laws  are  faithfully  enforced  do  not  intend  to 
keep  that  oath.  My  own  opinion  is  that  we  are  near  to  the  time  when 
a  due  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  the  criminal  law,  too,  will  end 
the  reign  of  the  trust. 

Mr.  Ridder.  I  did  not  prophesy  anything. 

Senator  Bailey.  You  did  say  that  no  man  would  ever  be  sent  to 
jail  for  it. 

Mr.  Ridder.  I  judged  by  past  experience. 

Senator  Bailey.  You  laiow  they  have  beensent  to  jail? 

Senator  Williams.  Who  was  ever  sent  to  jail  ? 

Senator  Bailey.  They  have  convicted  and  sent  two  men,  and  one  a 
very  rich  man,  down  in  Georgia,  for  violating  the  antitrust  law  in 
connection  with  the  Turpentine  Trust. 
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.  Mr.  RiDDEK.  So  that  there  might  be  no  anxiety  about  making  the 
improper  use  of  money,  I  will  state  for  the  information  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  the  owners  of  the  Staats-Zeitung,  principally  those  that 
went  before  ine,  founded  in  New  York  enormous  charities.  There  is 
one  charity  to  which  it  contributed  over  a  million  dollars;  and  the 
German  Hospital  has  received  in  one  way  and  another  from  the 
owners  of  the  Staats-Zeitung  nearly  another  million,  and  there  is  no 
charity  or  public  undertaking  that  we  do  not  support,  and  we  could 
not  make  these  contributions  if  we  did  not  run  our  business  in  a  sensi- 
ble and  proper  way  and  if  we  allowed  the  trust  to  take  all  we  had.  I 
believe  we  have  given  more  to  charity  than  all  the  members  that  form 
that  Paper  Trust. 

Senator  Bailey.  The  greatest  beneficiary  of  the  trusts  probably 
has  given  more  to  charity  than  any  other  man.  Mr.  Rockefeller,  I 
think,  has  contributed  more  to  charity  than  any  other  man.  I  do  not 
think  that  doing  charity  keeps  a  man  from  the  obligation  to  justice 
by  others.  A  charity  is  a  beautiful  individual  trait,  but  the  Govern- 
ment has  no  concern  with  that ;  the  Government  wants  men  who  do 
justice  to  each  other. 

Mr.  E.IDDEE.  Have  I  not  the  right  to  run  my  business  to  the  best 
possible  advantage?  A  man  must  use  his  money  in  a  way  that  is 
good  for  the  community. 

Senator  Bailey.  Oh,  no ;  he  must  use  it  in  a  way  that  is  conform- 
able to  law. 

Mr.  RiDDER.  I  am  trained  in  a  school  where  there  is  an  obligation 
on  my  part. 

Senator  Bailey.  Who  is  to  judge  whether  it  shall  be  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  community  ? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  I  am  going  to  keep  my  money  and  not  hand  it  over  to 
the  trusts ;  and  I  will  use  all  my  influence  and  my  possessions  to  prevent 
any  man  coming  to  my  office  and  sitting  down  and  saying  "  You  have 
got  to  pay  me  this  price  and  you  have  to  buy  from  me."  It  was 
the  very  act  of  this  man,  the  arrogance,  the  perfect  safety  in  which 
he  knew  that  he  had  me  that  forced  me  to  do  that  and  made  me 
fight.    If  you  put  your  hand  in  my  pocket  here  I  will  fight. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  see  you  have  a  great  deal  of  fight  in  you,  and 
you  have  a  right  to  have. 

Mr.  RiDDER.  Wlien  a  man  comes  into  my  office  and  sits  down  and 
says,  "  You  have  got  to  pay  me  this  price  and  you  have  got  to  buy 
from  me,"  I  go  to  work.  I  have  been  the  mainspring  of  the  Pub- 
lishers' Association  in  making  this  fight.  After  I  made  this  contract 
I  called  a  meeting  of  the  association  and  I  ?tarted  in  this  fight,  and  I 
attended  upon  Congress  for  three  months.  I  went  from  the  Senate  to 
the  House  to  get  relief,  and  I  kept  at  it,  and  I  am  going  at  it  until 
I  get  free  from  this  crowd. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  would  suggest  if  you  spent  a  little  of  this  money 
prosecuting  these  people  you  would  release  the  whole  press  pretty 
promptly. 

Mr.  RiDDER.  Did  I  not  prosecute  these  50  men  in  New  York,  and 
would  you  like  to  know  my  experience?  You  would  be  amazed  at 
it.  Of  course,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  information  against  people  of 
that  kind.  You  can  not  invite  a  man  to  dinner  at  your  house  and 
then  get  information  from  him.  You  have  to  adopt  other  methods 
which  are  customary  and  which  we  do  not  like. 
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Senator  Bailey.  Of  course,  you  would  not  do  that. 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  That  is  what  I  did  do.  I  furnished  evidence  to  the. 
district  attorney  of  New  York.  We  made  these  50  men  plead  guilty. 
I  furnished  the  evidence. 

Senator  Bailey.  Mr.  Ridder,  I  think  you  are  right. 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  You  asked  me  why  I  do  not  prosecute.  I  can  not 
prosecute  the  trusts  of  the  whole  country.    I  am  only  one  man. 

Senator  Bailey.  Your  persistence  about  this  matter  rather  assured 
me  that  they  would  be  in  danger  if  you  got  after  them,  because  I 
remember  three  or  four  years  ago  you  were  over  here  trying  to  get 
me  to  believe  if  we  would  report  a  bill  for  free  print  paper  then  we 
would  not  have  a  general  tariff  discussion. 

Mr.  Riddee.  Of  course,  I  came  here,  and  I  wanted  to  get  a  bill 
through  right  away,  but  Mr.  Cannon,  of  course,  denounces  me  and 
everything  else.  I  do  not  care  for  that,  but  the  point  is  this:  For 
anything  I  have  done  I  can  always  answer;  I  can  always  give  an 
explanation.  At  that  time,  when  they  put  this  on,  it  was  so  apparent 
that  they  had  this  combination,  and  that  the  only  safety  against  this 
combination  besides  this  long  process  of  criminal  proceedings,  which 
would  never  take  place,  was  to  let  paper  in  free,  and  the  President 
was  going  to  let  it  in  free.  He  sent  a  message,  and  I  tried  to  get 
you  to  agree  to  let  it  pass. 

Senator  Bailey.  Yes;  and  I  would  not  do  it.  I  told  you  I  would 
not. 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  I  think  if  the  Republicans  had  kept  their  promises  I 
would  have  got  it  through. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  would  not  agree  to  that,  because,  Mr.  Ridder,  it 
looks  to  me  as  if  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  instead  of 
taking  $500,000  from  its  Treasury  annually  in  order  to  punish  the 
trust,  ought  to  put  the  men  who  organized  it  in  the  penitentiary,  and 
when  you  and  I  get  a  Democratic  adminstration  we  will  break  it  up. 

Mr.  EiDDER.  I  am  not  attacking  the  the  administration  here  today. 
I  am  before  the  Senate  committee,  which  is  a  legally  authorized 
representative  of  our  form  of  government,  and  I  have  respect  for  its 
authority ;  and  I  come  here  in  reply  to  your  demand  to  tell  you  all 
I  know,  and  I  also  want  to  be  respectful,  because  I  have  German 
blood  in  my  veins  and  I  respect  authority  and  I  believe  in  authority. 
And  when  I  got  in  trouble  with  the  Paper  Trust  I  came  to  Congress, 
and  I  came  here  and  asked  you  to  relieve  me  from  this  gang  of 
thieves ;  and  I  am  here  to-day  for  the  same  purpose,  to  ask  you  to  pass 
this  reciprocity  bill. 

I  do  not  feel,  as  a  witness,  that  I  am  on  an  equality  with  you  gentle- 
men. I  am  here,  practically,  at  your  command  and  on  your  orders  and 
if  I  do  not  answer  the  question  of  any  Senator  it  is  because  of  my  re- 
spect for  him  and  his  position  that  I  do  not  answer.  If  I  do  not 
answer  any  man  who  makes  fun  of  me,  do  not  think  I  can  not  do  it. 
I  have  respect  for  a  Senator  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Smoot.  At  a  meeting  of  the  publishers'  association,  some 
time  in  April,  1909,  at  which  there  were  14  members  present,  I  would 
like  to  ask  whether  you  made  this  statement  at  that  meeting: 

Herman  Ridder  said  lie  demanded  of  the  International  Paper  Co.  paper  as 
cheap  as  their  biggest  customer,  and  he  would  not  make  a  long  contract,  either. 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  Who  said  that? 

Senator  Smoot.  I  asked  you  whether  you  said  it. 
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Mr.  EiDDEE.  We  never  had  a  meeting  where  we  have  had  as  few 
as  14  present. 

Senator  Smoot.  At  the  Hardware  Club,  when  you  spoke  to  them, 
in  April,  1909. 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  Spoke  to  whom? 

Senator  Smoot.  I  just  asked  you  whether  you  made  this  statement. 
Let  me  read  the  statement  clear  through,  and  then  you  can  say 
whether  you  did. 

Herman  Ridder  said  he  demanded  of  the  Interna tion.al  Paper  Co.  paper  as 
cheap  as  their  biggest  customer,  and  he  would  not  make  a  long  contract  either, 
and  that  until  they  would  give  him  those  terms  he  would  keep  going  after  them 
in  Congress  and  the  press  and  fight  them  with  others  until  he  put  them  out  of 
business. 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  For  your  private  information  I  would  tell  you  that 
for  a  long  time  I  bought  paper  cheaper  than  any  other  paper. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  I  do  not' consider  it  at  all  to  my  credit  that  I  pay  more 
for  paper  than  my  competitors  do.  I  would  be  a  fool  to  run  my 
business  that  way.  But  I  never  said  I  would  kill  off  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Co. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  refer  to  the  statement  that  you  made  here  about 
their  being  thieves  and  robbers.  I  really  thought  perhaps  there  was 
something  in  this,  and  I  wanted  to  ask  whether  it  was  true  or  not. 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  I  can  not  tell  what  I  said  about  three  or  four  years  ago. 

Senator  Sjioot..  Mr.  Chairman,  we  evidently  can  not  get  through 
now,  and  since  the  Senate  meets  at  12  o'clock  I  move  that  we  adjourn 
until  2  o'clock. 

The  Chaieman.  The  Senate  meets  at  12  o'clock,  and  the  committee 
will  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock.  If  all  persons  invited  to  be  present 
will  be  here  at  that  hour  we  may  be  able  to  close  these  hearings  this 
afternoon. 

(Thereupon  at  12  o'clock  noon  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2 
o'clock  this  afternoon.) 

AETBE    EEOBSS. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  Chaieman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  I  understand 
that  Senator  Stone  has  a  few  questions  that  he  desires  to  ask  of 
Mr.  Eidder,  and  if  Mr.  Eidder  will  resume  the  stand,  Senator  Stone 
may  proceed. 

ADDITIONAL   STATEMENT   OF   MR.   HERMAN   RIDDER,   OF  THE 
AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Senator  Stone.  Mr.  Eidder,  you  have  been  questioned  about  the 
Associated  Press? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  And  so  questioned  as  to  make  the  impression,  if 
possible,  that  the  Associated  Press  was  a  trust  or  unlawful  combina- 
tion of  the  same  general  kind  and  character  as  the  Paper  Trust.  Now, 
I  wish  to  ask  you,  first,  whether  the  Paper  Trust  is  not  composed  of 
manufacturers  of  print  paper  and  other  kinds  of  paper,  which  they 
sell  to  the  publishers  and  other  people ;  in  other  words,  if  it  is  not  a 
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combination  of  paper  manufacturers  organized  to  control  the  paper 
business  as  against  the  buyers  and  the  consumers  of  the  paper  ? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  You  are  correct. 

Senator  Smoot.  Has  there  ever  been  any  public  examination  or 
hearing,  or  a  case  in  court  where  it  has  been  proven  the  manufac- 
turers of  print  paper  are  in  a  combination? 

Mr.  EiDDEK.  In  this  combination  that  I  spoke  to  you  about  this 
morning. 

Senator  Smoot.  Answer  my  question  in  relation  to  print  paper, 
not  other  kinds  of  paper. 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  Well,  we  are  trying  to  get  the  Government  to  bring 
tiiem  into  court  as  a  trust. 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  that  is  not  answering  the  question. 

Mr.  RrooEE.  We  do  charge  that  they  are  a  trust,  and  we  have  gone 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  have  gone  to  the  district 
attorney  here  and  in  New  York,  and  we  publicly  say  so.  We  are 
trying  to  bring  it  about. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  simply  a  charge,  and  has  never  been  proven 
in  any  way  ?  .  " 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  We  are  ready  to  prove  it  by  the  fact  that  they  only 
have  one  price,  and  that  is  a  universal  price,  and  you  can  not  buy 
from  another  mill  after  you  buy  from  this  mill. 

Senator  Stone.  The  chairman  made  the  suggestion  that  when  a 
Senator  began  to  ask  a  witness  a  line  of  questions  he  be  permitted 
to  proceed  until  he  gets  through.  I  think  if  we  pursue  that  we  will 
get  a  much  more  connected  and  intelligent  story.  I  will  be  glad  to 
turn  the  witness  over  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  or  any  other  Senator 
after  I  get  through,  but  if  we  all  interrupt  we  can  not  get  any  con- 
nected statement  from  the  witness. 

Senator  S^ioot.  I  am  very  glad  that  the  Senator  has  come  to  that 
conclusion,  because  that  rule  has  been  broken  every  single  day  of 
these  hearings,  and  with  every  witness,  and  by  the  Senator  himself. 

Senator  Stone.  I  have  done  very  little  of  that  breaking  in,  taking 
a  witness  out  of  the  hands  of  another  Senator.  I  think  if  you  will 
go  through  the  record  you  will  scarcely  find  the  occasion  when  it  was 
done. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Stone  will  proceed.  He  does  not  desire 
to  be  interrupted  until  he  is  through  with  his  interrogatories. 

Senator  La  Foijjette.  I  was  going  to  make  a  suggestion,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  witness,  Mr.  Ridder,  be  permitted  to  sit  down 
unless  he  desire  to  stand. 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  think  it  shows  more  respect  to  the  committee  to 
stand.     I  think  before  this  committee  I  ought  to  stand. 

Senator  Stone.  Now,  Mr.  Ridder,  under  this  trust — this  Paper 
Trust  or  combination 

Senator  Gallingee.  So-called. 

Senator  Stone.  The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  interjects  "so- 
called."  Let  it  be  that.  The  manufacturers  of  paper  can  deter- 
mine, and  as  I  understood  you,  do  determine,  what  particular  manu- 
facturing concern  a  particular  purchaser  shall  buy  his  paper  of  and 
what  the  price  of  that  paper  shall  be.  In  other  words,  the  trust  can 
limit  the  output  of  manufacturing,  fix  the  price  of  paper,  and  deter- 
mine from  whom  each  purchaser  shall  buy. 
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Mr.  EiDDER.  That  is  true;  yes,  sir.     That  is  just  as  you  stated. 

Senator  Stone.  The  Paper  Trust,  therefore,  is  an  organization  of 
paper  makers  to  control  the  jarices,  and  so  forth,  as  stated,  as  against 
the  paper  consumers. 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  That  is  also  correct. 

Senator  Stone.  Now,  as  to  the  Associated  Press 

jMr.  RiDDER.  You  know  the  Associated  Press  and  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  are  two  distinct  organizations — 
you  know  that  ? 

Senator  Sixixe.  I  do.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  Associated  Press. 
As  I  understand — ;ind  I  am  asking  you  whether  that  understanding 
is  correct — the  Associated  Press  is  a  cooperative  organization  made 
up  of  a  number  of  newspapers  or  newspaper  publishers,  as  a  common 
and  cheaper  means  of  getting  the  news  or  the  world ;  in  other  words, 
instead  of  each  paper  acting  separately,  and  at  greater  expense  to 
maintain  news  agencies  throughout  the  country  and  the  world,  a 
number  of  papers  have  formed  an  association  with  a  view  of  working 
together  at  less  expense  to  get  the  news.     Is  that  true? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Stone.  Then  the  Associated  Press,  instead  of  being  a  trust 
or  combination  to  milk  somebody,  is  merely  a  cooperative  organiza- 
tion formed  for  the  purpose  of  economy  in  the  gathering  of  news? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Stone.  There  are  also  newspaper  press  associations,  or 
press  news  associations? 

Mr.  RroDER.  Yes,  sir ;  there  are  a  number  of  them. 

Senator  Stone.  Will  you  name  some  of  them  ? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  "Well,  there  is  the  Laffan  Bureau 

Senator  Stone.  That  is  the  New  York  Sun  service  ? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  Yes,  sir ;  but  that  is  a  morning  service  and  afternoon 
service — it  is  a  morning  service.  Then  there  is  the  old  Scripps- 
McRae  service,  which  is  a  very  good  one  for  an  evening  paper. 
Then  there  is  the  United  Press.  That  is  an  afternoon  service  and 
Sunday  morning  service,  but  those  two  organizations  cover  the  whole 
field  that  the  Associated  Press  covers. 

Senator  Stone.  They  serve  a  large  number  of  papers,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  Oh,  yes;  especially  the  United  Press.  Then  there  is 
the  Plearst  system,  or  what  is  known  as  the  Hearst  service.  They 
supply  morning  and  afternoon  papers,  but  the  United  Press  is  a 
very  large  organization. 

Senator  Stone.  There  are  also  news-gathering  associations? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  Then  there  is  what  is  known  as  the  Hearst  service. 

Senator  Stone.  The  Hearst  service  ? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  Yes,  sir;  the  Laffan  service,  the  United  Press,  and  the 
Hearst  service.    Those  are  the  larger  ones. 

Senator  Stone.  And  is  it  or  not  a  fact  that  some  papers  that  get 
the  Associated  service  also  get  the  news  from  some  other  associations'? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  A  great  many  of  them — quite  a  number. 

Senator  Stone.  "Well,  at  all  events,  and  that  is  one  point  I  have  in 
mind — the  Associated  Press,  if  I  understand  you,  is  merely  an  organ- 
ization entered  into  by  certain  newspapers  with  a  view  to  economy  in 
the  gathering  of  news? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  It  is  a  cooperative  concern  to  exchange  news. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  not  an  organization? 
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Mr.  RiDDEE.  They  are  an  organization. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  just  an  association. 

Mr.  EiDDER.  They  are  an  organization.  They  are  organized  under 
law 

Senator  Stone.  Is  it  a  dividend-paying  organization? 

ilr.  EiDDEB.  Xo,  sir. 

Senator  Sto>-e.  Tlie  contributions  made  to  it  by  those  who  are  con- 
nected with  it  are  merely  to  maintain  it. 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  That  is  all.    There  is  no  profit  in  it. 

Senator  Stone.  There  is  no  profit  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Ridder.  Xo.  sir;  it  never  had  that  in  view. 

Senator  Stone.  In  the  sense  that  it  is  intended  to  make  money 
itself. 

Mr.  ErooEE.  Xo,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  And  declare  dividends? 

Mr.  Ridder.  Xo,  sir.    There  are  no  financial  profits. 

Senator  Stone.  Except  what  you  get  incidentally. 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  Exchange  of  news. 

Senator  Stone.  Exchange  of  news  and  economy  in  securing  the 
news? 

Mr.  Ridder.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  a  cooperative  concern. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  I  think  that  differentiates  between  the  Paper 
Trust  and  the  Associated  Press.  Mr.  Ridder,  if  such  a  trust  exists — 
and  you  say  it  does  exist — among  paper  manufacturers,  or  such  a 
combination  exists  among  them  as  to  enable  them  to  control  prices, 
etc.,  in  the  way  stated,  then  they  are  absolutely  masters  of  the  paper 
market  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Ridder.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  the  masters  to-day. 

Senator  Stone.  They  can  fix  the  price  at  pleasure  ? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  Certainly. 

Senator  Stone.  You  said  before  we  adjourned  for  lunch  that  the 
officials  or  directors  of  this  paper  manufacturers'  organization,  or 
trust,  at  one  time  considered  the  advisability  of  fixing  prices  a  half 
a  cent  higher  than  they  do  ? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  They  raised  the  price  at  the  factory  from  2  cents  to 
2^  cents. 

Senator  Stone.  Two  and  one-half  cents  per  what  ? 

Mr.  RroDEE.  Per  pound. 

Senator  Stone.  They  raised  it  to  2^  cents  ? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  intend  to  put  it  up  to  three,  and 
probably  would  have  done  it  if  atc  had  not  made  this  big  fight. 

Senator  Stone.  You  stated  that  if  they  had  put  it  at  3  cents  per 
pound,  as  they  contemplated,  it  would  then  have  made  it  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  larger  papers  now  selling  at  a  penny  per  copy  to 
increase  the  price  in  order  to  save  themselves  from  great  loss? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  If  they  had  raised  it  to  3  cents  for  white  paper  they 
could  not  sell  the  penny  papers  profitably. 

Senator  Stone.  That  being  true,  the  power,  under  existing  condi- 
tions, still  remains  in  the  hands  of  this  Paper  Trust  to  take  the  price 
up  to  3  cents  per  pound  ?  ■,     ..    -r  .^  ■  ^    .^ 

Mr.  Ridder.  Well,  if  they  had  the  courage  to  do  it,  I  think  they 

could  put  it  up.  .  „ 

Senator  Stone.  Then  it  is  merely  a  question  ot  courage  ( 
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Mr.  KiDDEE.  They  intended  at  that  time  when  they  put  it  up  from 

2  to  2^  cents — they  had  a  very  strong  combination — to  put  it  up  to 

3  cents.     Now,  the  result  of  all  this  fight,  of  our  opposing  it  and 
ventilating  it  has  prevented  them. 

Senator  Stone.  But  in  spite  of  all  that,  if  this  reciprocity  bill 
should  fail,  then  they  could  put  the  price  at  3  cents  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  RroDEE.  We  would  be  absolutely  at  their  mercy.  If  this  bill 
fails  they  can  do  as  they  like. 

Senator  Stone.  They  can  put  it  at  3  cents  per  pound  or  any  other 
sum  per  pound,  being  restrained  only  by  the  danger  of  foreign  com- 
petition ? 

Mr.  RmoEE.  Well,  it  would  be  foreign  competition;  yes,  sir;  that 
is  right. 

Senator  Stone.  In  other  words,  they  could  put  it  at  5  cents  per 
pound  if  it  were  not  that  you  might  go  elsewhere  to  get  your  paper 
at  that  price,  or  less  than  that  price? 

Mr.  RnjDEE.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Stone.  You  are  at  their  mercy? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  We  are  at  their  mercy;  we  are  at  their  mercy  now, 
and  if  they  curtail  the  production  of  paper  now  there  would  be  a 
very  small  stock  on  hand. 

Senator  Stone.  If  this  bill  should  fail,  and  they  should  put  the 
price  not  higher  than  it  is,  you  would  be  obliged,  as  I  understand 
you,  and  publishers  situated  as  you  are  and  in  j^our  class — all  pub- 
lishers of  great  dailies — would  be  obliged  to  raise  the  price  at  which 
they  sold  their  papers  or  else  curtail  the  size  of  the  paper,  or  maybe 
both? 

Mr.  RroDEE.  Yes,  sir ;  perhaps  both.  It  depends  on  how  high  they 
would  raise  it. 

Senator  Stone.  If  this  bill  passes  and  you  secure  your  paper  at  a 
fair  price;  if  this  bill  passes  and  you  are  freed  from  this  trust  so 
that  you  can  get  your  paper  at  a  normal  price,  you  stated  you  could 
not  sell  the  paper  cheaper  than  you  were  selling  it  now  inasmuch  as 
you  are  selling  it  now  for  a  penny? 

Mr.  RmoEE.  Mind  you,  I  spoke  of  the  2-cent  paper.  I  mean  a 
penny  paper.    We  could  not  sell  that  cheaper. 

Senator  Stone.  Because  that  is  the  lowest  denomination  of  all 
kinds? 

Mr.  Riddee.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  reading  pub- 
lic might  be  compensated  as  well  as  the  publishers  by  getting  more 
reading  matter? 

Mr.  Riddee.  That  is  true.  Competition  brings  that  about.  The 
cheaper  the  production  of  paper  the  more  they  have  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  they  strive  to  secure  a  circulation,  and  their  hope  of  getting 
that  is  getting  the  best  possible  paper.  That  also  means  a  larger 
paper,  the  employment  of  more  compositors,  and  more  laborers  all 
through  the  business. 

Senator  Stone.  There  are  thousands  of  papers  outside  of  these 
great  metropolitan  dailies  published  in  the  country— there  are  dailies 
printed  in  smaller  towns  and  cities— a  great  number  of  daily  papers 
printed.    Are  not  all  those  equally  interested  in  the  passage  of  this 

Mr.  EroDEE.  The  same  proportion  of  large  papers. 
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Senator  Stone.  A^Tien  I  say  equally,  I  mean  proportionately. 
Mr.  EiDDEE.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Stone.  The  advantage  to  a  great  consumer  of  paper  like 
your  concern  or  the  Hearst  papers,  and  papers  of  that  class,  would 
be  immediately  in  more  dollars  than  a  country  newspaper — that  is, 
the  advantage  would  be  greater,  I  mean? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  Yes,  sir ;  proportionately,  of  course. 

Senator  Stone.. And  the  proportion  would  be  the  same? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  Of  course,  the  Hearst  papers  as  much  as  the  other 
large  papers,  because  his  loss  of  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  is  equal  to 
the  loss  of  another  hundred  or  two  hundred  a  year. 

Senator  Stone.  To  secure  the  cheaper  paper  and  get  rid  of  this 
grasp  of  the  trust  on  the  newspaper  publishers,  so  that  they  could 
get  cheaper  paper,  would  it  not  be  equally  true  of  the  country  news- 
paper as  of  the  city  newspaper  ? 

Mr.  EroDEB.  It  is  true  of  every  paper. 

Senator  Stone.  That  they  could  give  a  larger  amount  of  reading 
matter  to  their  readers? 

Mr.  E,iDDEE.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Stone.  At  the  same  price? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  Exactly. 

Senator  Stone.  I  mean  the  same  price  to  them  ? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  You  have  been  questioned  a  great  deal  about  this 
dispatch  of  February  17.  Senators  have  examined  you  about,  it  and 
passed  on  to  other  things,  and  then  harked  back  to  it  time  and 
again.  Senators  seemed  to  be  troubled  by  this  expression :  "  It  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  newspapers  that  tlieir  Washington  corre- 
spondents be  instructed  to  treat  favorably  the  Canadian  reciprocity 
agreement."  Is  it  not  a  habit,  an  almost  invariable  rule,  for  news- 
papers to  take  a  decided  stand  one  way  or  the  other  upon  all  im- 
portant questions  of  public  policy  ?  •,  „  ,  •       a. 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  Yes,  sir ;  and  those  are  directed  from  the  mam  oflice. 

Senator  Stone.  And  those  are  directed  from  the  main  office  ? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Senator  Stone.  Now,  here  is  a  great  question  of  public  policy, 
the  entering  upon  newer  and  broader  fields  of  commerce  and  of  com- 
mercial relations  with  our  neighboring  State,  and  you  favor  it? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  Yes,  sir.  .  . 

Senator  Stone.  And  you  urged  the  papers  m  the  association  o± 
which  YOU  are  the  president 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  The  American  Publishers'  Association 

Senator  Stone.  To  indorse  the  movement  and  support  it,  and  to 
inform  their  correspondents  at  Washington  that  that  was  the  attitude 
of  their  employers,  and  instead  of  attacking  the  agreement,  as  an 
agreement,  to  give  to  it,  as  far  as  they  could,  their  support? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  Yes,  sir.  ,       ,,    ^  i  •      i 

Senator  Stone.  You  did  not  intend,  nor  does  that  language  imply 
any  such  intention,  that  these  reporters  or  correspondents  should  mis- 
state the  truth  or  should  undertake,  m  plain  language,  to  lie  about 
what  occurred  in  the  city  of  Washington?  j    j!       v. 

Mr.  Sdee.  We  neve/thought  of  that;  we  never  dreamed  of  such 
a  thing. 
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Senator  Stone.  Now,  I  will  ask  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the 
Washington  correspondents,  in  reporting  the  debate  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate,  and  the  action  and  views  of  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  altogether,  if  they  have  not  reported  one  side  as 
well  as  the  other  fairly  and  truthfully? 

Mr.  EiDDER.  Surely  they  have ;  they  had  to  do  that. 

Senator  Stone.  Some  Senators  laugh,  as  if  that  were  not  true, 
and  I  will  ask  you  if  you  will  not  be  glad  to  have  the  Senators  point 
out  where  they  have  failed  to  do  it? 

Mr.  EiDDER.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  be  glad  to  have  them  point  that 
out. 

Senator  Gallinger.  That  is  rather  a  leading  question. 

Senator  Stone.  It  is  a  leading  question,  but  I  am  following  the 
distinguished  example  of  others. 

Senator  Gallinger.  It  is  rather  leading  to  ask  the  witness  if  he 
did  not  do  so  and  think  so  and  so. 

Senator  Stone.  I  will  ask  him  again 

Mr.  EiDDER.  I  answered  that  very  clearly. 

Senator  Stone.  When  Senators  sneer  at  what  you  say  about  that, 
then  I  will  ask  you,  if  you  do  not,  to  point  out  where  it  is  true. 

Mr.  RiDDER.  i  do  not  criticize  Senators,  but  my  point  is  this,  that 
there  was  no  idea,  by  any  stretch  of  imagination,  that  the  Washing- 
ton correspondents,  or  any  other  correspondents,  were  to  misrepre- 
sent the  news  or  state  it  diilerently  from  the  facts.  Nobody  thought 
of  that. 

Senator  Stone.  You  did  want  these  newspapers  to  support  this 
reciprocity  agreement  ? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  I  wanted  to  impress  upon  the  publishers  the  impor- 
tance of  this  thing,  that  if  they  cared  to  look  into  it,  they  give  it  due 
consideration.    That  is  really  what  I  wanted  to  accomplish. 

Senator  Stone.  And  you  personally  were  for  it? 

Mr.  EiDDER.  T  was  for  that;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  And  for  it,  aside  from  the  newspaper  clause  in  the 
agreement  ? 

Mr.  EiDDER.  If  there  had  been  no  newspaper  clause  I  would  have 
been  in  favor  of  it  anyhow. 

Senator  Stone.  You  have  stated  it,  and  I  simply  asked  you  to  re- 
state it. 

Mr.  EiDDER.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do  restate  it. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Will  you  allow  me  a  question  there.  If  there 
were  no  newspaper  clause,  would  you  have  issued  this  same  letter  or 
telegram  to  the  newspapers  of  the  country? 

Mr.  EiDDER.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not  catch  that. 

Senator  Gallinger.  If  there  had  been  nothing  in  the  pact  con- 
cerning print  paper,  would  you  have  done  as  you  did  do  in  issuing 
this  letter? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  Except,  because  as  president  of  this  association  I  was 
looking  after  this  particular  interest. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Yes;  exactly. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  because  you  were  president  of  the  associa- 
tion and  looking  after  the  particular  interest  intrusted  in  your  hands, 
you  called  their  attention  in  this  circular  to  the  fact  that  if  the  treaty 
went  through  it  would  relieve  you  from  the  oppression  of  this  Paper 
Trust? 
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Mr.  RiDDER.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Stone.  And  that  is  the  meaning,  and  sole  meaning  of  this 
paper,  or  of  this  telegram  of  February  17? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  That  is  the  only  meaning. 

Senator  Stone.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  through. 

Senator  McCtjmbee.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions;  first,  upon 
this  matter  of  the  ability  of  the  manufacturers  of  print  paper  to 
charge  you  any  price.  If  I  understood  you  correctly  you  stated  that 
they  could  charge  you  5  cents  per  pound  if  they  saw  fit? 

Mr.  RmoER.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Senator  IMcCtjmbee.  Did  you  not  say  they  could  charge  you— that 
it  w;is  in  their  power  to  charge  you  21-  or  3  or  5  cents? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  Xo,  sir ;  I  stopped  at  3  cents. 

Senator  jMcCtjmbee.  '\^liy  is  it  within  their  power  to  charge  you  3 
cents  and  not  in  their  power  to  charge  you  3^  cents  ? 

ilr.  KiDDEE.  Well,  if  it  meant  3^  it  would  break  every  paper  in  the 
country.    They  could  not  do  it ;  they  could  not  live. 

Senator  McCtjmbee.  Is  that  the  only  reason  they  could  not  do  it, 
because  the  consumer  could  not  take  it  at  that  price  ? 

Mr.  Riddee.  Well,  if  they  had  made  the  price  too  high  that  would 
not  encourage  the  manufacturers. 

Senator  McCumber.  As  a  matter  of  fact 

Mr.  Riddee.  But  for  the  time  being  there  is  no  relief,  because  we 
could  not  get  the  paper  from  Canada.    They  have  not  the  capacity. 

Senator  McCumber.  Your  idea  is  it  could  be  printed  and  furnished 
you  for  at  least  2  cents  a  pound.    Do  you  think  it  could  be  ? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  Paper  ?  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  they  could  furnish  it  for  1.75 
and  make  money. 

Senator  McCumbee.  You  think  they  could? 

Mr.  Riddee.  I  think  they  could. 

Senator  McCttmber.  Then  with  only  1.8  mills  duty,  probably  if 
they  run  it  very  high,  you  could  get  a  good  deal  of  the  output  of 
Canada,  could  you  not? 

Mr.  Riddee.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  just  the  point;  if  you  have  this  reci- 
procity and  the  paper  mills  put  the  prices  up 

Senator  McCumber.  I  am  speaking  of  under  the  present  tariff. 

Mr.  Riddee.  I  know ;  but  the  difficulty  in  Canada  is  of  putting  up 
mills  to  meet  this  market ;  but  if  the  present  tariff  is  not  high  enough, 
the  mills  will  raise  the  tariff  higher. 

Senator  McCujibee.  But  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  this — and 
I  ask  for  your  information  on  it — whether  or  not,  if  the  American 
paper  makers  raise  their  prices  above  a  reasonable  compensation, 
why,  with  only  a  tax  of  1.8  mills  a  pound,  the  Canadians  can  not 
come  in  and  supply  our  markets  to  the  extent  of  their  production  ? 

Mr.  Ridder.  They  can  not  build  a  mill  in  a  day.  It  takes  a  year 
or  a  year  and  a  half  to  build  a  mill.  That  is  the  reason  why  ithey 
put  the  prices  up  to  2  and  2i  cents,  and  threatened  to  put  it  at 
3  cents,  but  could  not  go  to  Canada  because  Canada  does  not  have 
the  capacity  to  make  paper.  They  have  not  the  mills.  They  put 
the  price  up  to  2^  cents  and  we  had  to  pay  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  With  only  1.8  mills  of  tariff  per  pound  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  our  American  mills  extorting  a  very  un- 
reasonable price  against  the  American  consumer,  would  there  ? 
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Mr.  RmDER.  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  they  are  extorting  it  now. 

Senator  McCttmbee.  I  agree  with  you,  that  if  they  are  extorting 
an  unreasonable  price,  and  if  there  is  a  combination,  that  that  com- 
bination ought  to  be  inquired  into  by  the  Federal  Government ;  that  if 
there  is  a  trust,  the  trust  should  be  broken  up,  but  I  want  to  pursue 
another  line  of  questioning  now,  and  that  is  in  reference  to  this  same 
letter  that  Senator  Stone  has  been  calling  your  attention  to.  Why 
is  it  that  the  press  of  the  country  generally  has  not  mentioned  in 
their  editorials,  and  other  material,  their  peculiar  interest  in  this 
bill? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  Do  you  mean  any  paper  that  has  not  mentioned  it?' 
I  have  seen  papers  that  mentioned  it. 

Senator  McCtjmbee.  You  have  seen  very  little  of  it,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  RrooEE.  No;  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  it.  I  think  they 
make  a  great  deal  of  the  feature  of  wood  pulp — free  raw  materials. 

Senator  McCumbee.  Is  it  not  true,  as  a  rule,  that  the  great  press 
of  the  country  in  dealing  with  this  subject  has  simply  pointed  out 
the  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  other  interests  and  neglected  to  say 
very  much  about  the  benefit  that  would  accrue  to  theirs? 

Mr.  RroDEE.  No,  sir. 

Senator  MoCtjmbee.  Well,  just  tell  me  whether  that  is  true  or  not, 
as  a  general  proposition. 

Mr.  EiDDER.  As  far  as  I  know,  it  is  not  true,  because  the  papers 
have  been  very  frank  in  stating  the  paper  situation ;  that  they  want 
free  wood  pulp,  or  that  they  want  free  raw  materials. 

Senator  McCumbee.  When  you  sent  this  letter,  did  you  not  expect, 
that  when  you  asked  the  publishers  to  instruct  their  correspondents 
to  support  this  reciprocity  agreement  that  they  would  so  instruct 
them  ?    That  was  the  purpose  of  that  letter,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  EmDEE.  That  was  the  object  I  had  in  view. 

Senator  McCumbee.  And  you  expected,  then,  that  in  their  instruc- 
tions that  they  would  send  out  in  their  reports  of  daily  proceedings, 
and  so  forth,  practically  everything  that  would  be  favorable  to  the 
bill? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  Oh,  no,  sir ;  they  did  not  publish 

Senator  McCumbee.  You  expected  them  to  ? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  We  sent  out  both  sides. 

Senator  McCumbee.  You  expected  them  to  support  it  without  say- 
ing the  favorable  things  about  it  ? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  Oh,  no,  sir ;  we  expected  that  they  would  speak  on 
both  sides,  and  the  record  shows  just  what  they  did  do.  If  you  made 
a  speech  against  it  they  would  furnish  that  as  well  as  a  speech  for  it. 

Senator  McCumbee.  If  you  expected  them  to  do  that,  then  why 
would  you  not  naturally  have  said  to  them  to  instruct  their  reporters 
to  give  all  of  the  information  that  was  valuable  upon  this  subject? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  Senator,  I  explained  to  you  this  morning 

Senator  McCumbee.  Both  for  and  against. 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  explained  to  you  this  morning  that  the  purpose  of 
that  was  that  this  Canadian  reciprocity  was  a  new  departure— a 
new  tariff  rearrangement — and  I  wanted  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  have  also  studied  the  high  tariff  the  importance  of  looking 
into  this  and  treating  this  as  a'  good  measure  for  the  country. 
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Senator  McCuMBEE  You  expected  them  to  publish  everything 
that  was  favorable  to  this  bill,  did  you  not?  .  ■'        ^ 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  And  then  I  expected  them  also  to  publish  anything 
and  everything  against  it.  x-  j        & 

Senator  McCumbee.  Why  did  you  not  also  tell  them  to  do  that  in 
your  letter? 

Mr.  EiDDER.  Shall  I  tell  you 

Senator  McCumbee.  You  expected  them  to  do  both  things.  Why 
did  you  ask  them  to  do  only  one  thing? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  It  was  practically  an  intimation  to  them  that  this 
reciprocity  bill  was  a  good  measure,  and  also  to  draw  particular  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  through  this  reciprocity  we  would  be  freed 
from  this  trust ;  that  we  might  escape  from  their  power.  I  told  you 
that  this  morning.  Now,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  stated  it  in 
the  same_  language,  as  I  have  been  asked  about  it  so  often,  but  that 
was  the  idea.  There  never  was  a  thought  in  my  mind — and  every 
man  who  is  a  newspaper  man  knows  that  there  could  be  no  thought 
in  my  mind,  that  we  could  color  the  news  to  suit  one  side  and  not  the 
other.  That  is  utterly  impossible  in  the  publication  of  a  first-class 
daily  paper. 

Senator  McCumbek.  I  can  not  understand  how  you  expected  them 
to  especially  support  the  bill  if  you  expected  them  to  publish  every- 
thing on  both  sides  of  it,  and  if  the  preponderance  of  evidence  was 
against  the  bill  they  would  thereby  be  not  supporting  it  but  oppos- 
ing it. 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  Senator,  I  am  convinced  that  if  the  whole  case  were 
stated,  for  and  against,  frankly  and  fairly,  that  it  would  have  been 
reciprocity  for  us. 

Senator  McCumbee.  Will  you  tell  me,  then,  why  it  is  impossible 
to  get  both  sides  of  this  case  before  the  public  through  the  great  press 
of  the  country? 
Mr.  EiDDEE.  I  believe  it  is ;  I  have  read  both  sides  in  the  papers. 
Senator  McCumbee.  Well,  I  would  like  to  know  what  papers  you 
have  read  and  got  both  sides  of  this  question  from  them. 
Mr.  EiDDEE.  I  think  the  New  York  papers  have  both  sides. 
Senator  ilcCr^iBEE.  I  have  not  seen  very  much  on  the  other  side 
of  it. 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  You  understand  that  I  am  not  contradicting  you, 
Senator.    I  am  only  giving  you  what  I  know. 

Senator  ^IcCumbee.  Yes;  you  are  giving  what  you  understand  to 
be  the  case.    I  suppose  that  is  all  that  you  could  do. 

Mr.  EiDDER.  I  am  familiar  with  the  business,  and  I  believe  that 
that  is  true. 

Senator  McCttjibee.  Do  you  think  that  the  reports  that  have  gone 
out  by  the  reporters  of  the  Associated  Press,  who  have  been  present 
here  at  these  daily  hearings,  have  been  reports  that  fairly  deal  with 
both  sides  of  this  question? 
Mr.  Bidder.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  them  to  be. 
Senator  McCumbee.  You  believe  them  to  be  ? 
Mr.  EiDDEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumbee.  Have  you  read  the  testimony  that  was  given 
on  both  sides  ? 
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Mr.  EiDDEE.  I  think  that  the  reports,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  represent 
the  vital  points  of  what  the  witnesses  on  both  sides  stated. 

Senator  McCumber.  Were  you  present  at  any  of  the  times  when  the 
farmers'  delegations  from  Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  were  giving  their  testimony  ? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  I  was  not. 

Senator  McCumber.  Did  you  read  in  the  press  anywhere  any  par- 
ticular statement  of  the  effect  of  that  testimony  and  what  it  was? 

Mr.  EmDEE.  I  read  in  the  papers  the  statement  of  their  testimony 
and  what  it  was. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  simply  read  that  they  gave  testimony? 

Mr.  EiDDER.  Oh,  no,  sir 

Senator  McCumber.  Did  you  read  what  they  said  ? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  Yes,  sir;  I  read  that. 

Senator  McCumber.  Can  you  tell  us  of  anything  that  was  stated 
by  any  of  the  farmers'  witnesses  of  either  one  of  those  States  against 
this  bill? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  Of  course  I  know  their  statements;  their  statements 
are  that  they  do  not  want  to  be  brought  into  competition  with  a 
Canadian  product. 

Senator  McCtjmber.  Was  that  all?  Did  any  paper  publish  their 
reasons  and  carry  out  in  detail  their  statement  showing  that  their 
reasons  were  founded  upon  fact? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  I  do  not  believe  any  paper  published  in  detail  either 
side  of  the  case,  because  the  papers  are  not  large  enough  for  that, 
but  I  think  they  have  covered  the  essential  points,  and  that  they 
published  the  essential  points  on  both  sides  fairly  to  both. 

Senator  McCumber.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact,  which  every 
Senator  here  must  have  noticed,  that  while  these  farmers  were  giv- 
ing their  testimony  the  reporters  of  the  Associated  Press  leaned  back 
in  their  chairs  day  after  day,  scarcely  taking  a  note,  and  that  the 
moment  any  man  came  to  give  testimony  in  favor  of  this  bill  every 
pencil  came  out,  and  every  pad  was  on  the  table,  and  all  of  our  good 
friends  were  studiously  at  work?  And  that  has  been  the  case  all 
through  these  hearings.  I  am  stating  this  as  a  fact  which  every 
Senator  knows.    Now,  will  you  give  us  the  reason  ? 

Senator  Stone.  I  think  the  Senator  had  better  confine  his  state- 
ment to  his  own  knowledge.    I  have  not  observed. 

Mr.  RiDDER.  I  will  say  to  you,  that  if  you  can  prove  that  to  Mr. 
Stone,  possibly  he  will  make  a  change  in  his  staff  here.  I  tell  you 
frankly  I  should  think  they  would  lose  their  jobs  if  they  did  that. 
Without  any  disrespect  to  the  Senator,  I  will  say  we  do  not  run  the 
newspaper  business  that  way. 

Senator  McCumber.  Even  this  day,  a  gentleman  who  reports,  in- 
formed me  that  he  could  not  get  the  leading  papers  to  take  his 
articles  that  supported  or  purported  to  give  the  testimony  of  those 
Avho  spoke  against  reciprocity. 

Mr.  RiDDER.  Every  man  who  wants  to  have  anything  put  in  the 
paper  has  a  grievance,  because  if  the  papers  printed  everything  that 
is  sent  to  them  they  would  have  to  be  a  thousand  times  larger  than 
they  are.  The  same  thing  has  happened  to  you  that  has  happened 
to  every  one  else.  I  can  tell  you  that  I  have  had  my  own  troubles 
also  to  get  things  into  the  papers. 
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Senator  McCumbek.  That  may  be  trae,  but  it  is  a  notorious  fact 
that  we  have  been  able  to  get  but  one  side  of  the  question  before  the 
public  so  far  a^  these  hearings  are  concerned. 

Mr.  RmDER.  You  may  believe  that,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
could  prove  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  Those  who  know  the  testimony  and  see  the 
editorials  and  the  reports — and  note  that  the  very  material  evidence 
of  those  who  do  not  favor  it  is  not  published  at  all  or  even  made  note 
of — necessarily  come  to  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  EiDDER.  Senator,  you  will  have  Mr.  Stone  on  the  stand,  the 
manager  and  responsible  head  of  the  Associated  Press.  Let  him  ex- 
plain that. 

Senator  jSIcCumber.  I  did  not  know  but  you  knew  the  reasons. 
You  say  you  could  not  sell  your  paper  if  you  do  not  print  the  news  ? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  No;  it  would  go  down. 

Senator  McCumber.  Has  your  paper  printed  both  sides  of  this 
proposition  ? 

Mr.  EroDER.  It  has. 

Senator  McCumber.  Has  your  paper  printed  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  of  South  Dakota,  given  before  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Ebdder.  You  know  our  paper  would  not  print  every  line  of 
testimony,  but  I  will  say  this  to  you :  It  has  printed  the  testimony  of 
those  who  were  opposed  to  reciprocity  in  the  same  proportion  as  it 
has  printed  the  testimony  of  those  who  were  for  it.  Neither  did  we 
print  all  the  testimony  that  was  for  it. 

Senator  McCujiber.  I  am  not  asking  you  if  you  printed  all  th? 
testimony  on  either  side.  Have  you  printed  any  of  the  reasons  that 
were  given  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  his  opposition  to  this  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Eiddee.  I  will  state  that  I  can  not  tell  you  just  now,  offhand. 

Mr.  Stone.  He  spoke  two  days  here. 

Mr.  EiDDER.  I  can  not  tell  you  offhand,  but  I  am  willing  to  bet 
that  he  did.  I  know  we  did  take  the  opposition  as  well  as  those  for 
it,  because  we  could  not  speak  as  a  paper  if  we  did  not. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  read  your  own  paper  ? 

Mr.  ErooER.  Yes. 

Senator  McCujiber.  You  know  what  line  of  argument  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain gave  ? 

Mr.  Eiddee.  I  know  what  his  line  of  argument  was.  He  was  m 
favor  of  reciprocity. 

Senator  McCumber.  "What  was  his  line  of  argument  i 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  did  not  read  it.  A  thousand  other  things  had  oc- 
cupied my  attention.  I  can  not  study  the  proceedings  of  this  com- 
mittee or  any  other  committee. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  appreciate  that.  ,.,,,. 

Mr.  EroDER.  I  tell  you  this— that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  testimony  was 
brought  out  as  fully  as  the  testimony  of  those  who  were  m  favor  of 

Senator  McCumber.  I  would  like  to  know  if  you  went  into  such 
testimony  as  that  and  gave  the  reasons  which  any  of  these  witnesses 
who  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  farmers  gave.  Did  you  give  their  rea- 
sons :  not  the  mere  fact  that  they  were  opposed  to  it,  but  why  i 

Mr.  Eiddee.  Oh,  in  a  general  way  I  know  why  they  opposed  it, 
but  I  do  not  know  how  any  particular  man  argued;  how  he  argued 
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from  his  standpoint.     I  have  not  read  these  reports  here,  word  for 
word  and  line  for  line. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  think  the  reports  were  absollitely  fair  and 
given  according  to  the  amount  of  testimony  presented  here  by  each, 
whether  it  was  for  or  against? 

Mr.  EiDDEK.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Senator  Stone  says  Mr.  Chamberlain  testified  here 
for  two  days.  If  that  is  the  case,  then  the  newspaper  report  on  his 
statement  ought  to  be  just  as  long  as  that  of  Mr.  Norris,  who  testi- 
fied for  two  days. 

Mr.  Kidder.  Now,  that  is  another  point.  Take  Mr.  Hastings's  re- 
port; that  was  pretty  full.  Mr.  Hastings  was  a  leader  of  the  oppo- 
sition, and  his  testimony  was  printed  as  fully  as  Mr.  Morris's,  who 
was  on  the  other  side.  I  claim  this,  that  Mr.  Hastings's  testimony 
was  given  as  fully  as  Mr.  Norris's,  but  I  can  not  tell  you  now  off 
hand  just  to  what  extent  Mr.  Chamberlain's  testimony  was  reported, 
although  I  am  sure  it  was  reported  according  to  the  value  of  the 
news  and  the  extent  of  it.  One  man  might  be  here  a  whole  week 
and  the  newspapers  would  not  consider  his  testimony  of  sufficient 
importance.  I  do  not  refer  particularly  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  but  the 
news  is  made  up  by  a  man  who  knows  how  to  make  an  interesting 
paper. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  judge  by  the  value  of  the  testimony  and  not 
by  the  length  of  it? 

Mr.  Kidder.  I  do  not  think  the  length  has  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  held  a  hearing  at  the  la^t  session  of  Congress. 
Would  you  think  it  was  fair  if  all  the  other  witnesses  who  came  be- 
fore the  committee  did  not  have  as  much  space  as  Mr.  Norris  had? 

Mr.  Kidder.  I  do  not  think  that  was  the  case. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  sure? 

Mr.  Kidder.  I  am  quite  sure. 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  we  will  measure  it  up  some  time  and  see. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Just  one  question,  and  I  go  back  to  this  much- 
discussed  circular,  or  letter,  or  telegram,  or  whatever  it  is.  I  have 
had  some  experience  in  newspaper  work  in  my  life,  and  I  have 
always  supposed  that  a  newspaper  correspondent  was  expected  to 
give  the  news  witjhout  color  and  without  prejudice. 

Mr.  Kidder.  So  they  do. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Now,  that  being  so,  why  was  it  necessary  to 
ask  the  interested  publishers  to  instruct  these  intelligent  men,  who 
are  expected  to  do  the  very  thing  I  have  suggested  ? 

Mr.  KmDER.  Because  the  membership  of  the  publishers'  association 
were  being  robbed  by  the  trust,  and  I  drew  their  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  was  a  means  of  attacking  the  trusts. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Why  should  they  be  under  duress  to  give  one 
side  of  one  public  question? 

Mr.  Kidder.  No;  they  were  not  under  duress.  I  considered  that 
as  president  of  that  association  I  should  advise  the  members  with 
regard  to  this  reciprocity  measure,  to  draw  their  attention  to  it. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Well,  I  can  not  see  the  philosophy  of  your 
position,  but  I  suppose  it  satisfies  you.  Are  there  any  independent 
manufacturers  of  news  printing  paper  ? 

Mr.  Kidder.  How  do  you  mean  independent? 
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Senator  Gallinger.  You  say  there  is  a  trust — that  is  a  debatable 
question — but  outside  of  that  so-called  trust. 

Mr.  EiDDEH.  I  think  they  are  all  in  a  "  gentlemen's  agreement "  to 
fix  prices. 

Senator  Gallinger.  You  think  all  ? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  Practically  all  the  large  manufacturers. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Now,  if  the  Associated  Press  operates  at  just 
the  cost  of  gathering  news,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  manufacturers 
of  paper  are  banded  together  for  the  same  purpose  ? 

Mr.  EiDDER.  Yes;  but  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  shows 
that  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  competition  in  Canada.  You 
see  there  is_  a  scarcity  of  water  power  and  raw  material  here,  and  we 
need  this  virgin  country  to  secure  paper. 

Senator  Galijnger.  I  do  not  think  you  answered  my  question. 
The  point  was,  if  the  Associated  Press 

Mr.  EiDDER.  The  Associated  Press  is  not  the  one ;  it  is  the  Ameri- 
can Newspaper  Publishers'  Association. 

Senator  Gallinger.  You  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  the  Associated 
Press  was  a  combination  or  an  association  or  "  gentlemen's  agree- 
ment "  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  cost  of  gathering  the  news. 
You  say  it  is  an  association  ? 

Mr.  iliDDER.  The  organization  of  the  Associated  Press  is  a  matter 
of  public  record. 

Senator  Gallinger.  And  they  are  associated  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  gathering  news? 

Mr.  EiDDER.  It  is  an  association  for  the  exchange  of  news.  Mr. 
Stone  will  explain  that  if  my  knowledge  is  not  sufficient  to  make  it 
plain  to  you.  The  Associated  Press  is  not  a  trust  or  a  "  gentlemen's 
agreement "  to  keep  up  price  or  to  squeeze  anybody  or  to  rob  any- 
body ;  it  is  a  mutual  organization,  a  cooperative  organization  for  the 
exchange  of  news.    There  is  no  profit  in  it. 

Senator  Gallinger.  I  recall  the  fact  that  a  few  years  ago  Col. 
Taylor  started  out  to  establish  a  paper  in  Boston,  the  Boston  Globe. 
He  found  he  was  up  against  it,  because  he  could  not  get  the  Associated 
Press  service. 

Mr.   Bidder.  He  was   in   another  organization;   he  had   a  news 

service. 

Senator  Gallinger.  But  he  wanted  the  Associated  Press  service. 

Mr.  Bidder.  He  had  one  news  service. 

Senator  Gallinger.  He  had  the  best  he  could  get,  and  he  fought 
until  he  made  good. 

Mr.  Bidder.  At  one  time  he  had  a  service  that  was  better  than  the 
Associated  Press.     Col.  Taylor  is  now  one  of  the  directors  of  the 

Senator  Gallinger.  Why  could  not  he  get  the  Associated  Press 
service  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Bidder.  He  did  get  it. 

Senator  Gallinger.  After  he  had  a  hard  fight,  a  long  fight. 

Mr.  ErooER.  At  that  time  it  was  not  that  Col.  Taylor  wanted  to 
come  in,  but  we  were  trying  our  best  to  bring  him  m.         .,,,,, 

Senator  Gallinger.  there  is  a  newspaper  m  my  little  city  that  has 
the  Associated  Press  service.  Could  I  establish  a  paper  m  that  city 
and  get  the  Associated  Press  service  ? 
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Mr.  EiDDEE.  Oh,  of  course,  I  could  not  tell  what  your  resources 
are,  but  you  can  publish  a  paper  anywhere  in  the  United  States  and 
get  a  news  service  of  some  kind. 

Senator  Gaixinger.  I  am  talking  about  the  Associated  Press. 
Can  a  man  establish  a  paper  and  get  the  news  unless  the  Associated 
Press  says  he  can  have  it  ? 

Mr.  Kidder.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Senator  Gallinger.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask  on  that  point. 

Senator  Williams.  Mr.  Eidder,  how  would  the  Associated  Press 
be  benefited  by  the  enactment  of  the  Canadian  reciprocity  treaty  ? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  The  Associated  Press,  as  the  Associated  Press?  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  benefited  at  all,  in  any  way  under  the  sun. 

Senator  Williams.  All  the  inquiries  as  to  the  Associated  Press  are 
entirely  irrelevant  to  this  matter,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Eidder.  The  Associated  Press  is  not  interested  in  this  matter 
at  all. 

Senator  Gallinger.  The  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Associ- 
ation and  the  Associated  Press  come  pretty  near  being  Siamese  twins, 
do  they  not? 

Mr.  Eidder.  Oh,  no;  they  are  not. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  there  a  member  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association  that  is  not  a  member  of  the  Associated  Press? 

Mr.  Eidder.  The  Associated  Press  has  about  twice  as  many  mem- 
bers as  the  Publishers'  Association. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  asked  you  if  there  was  any  member  of  the  Pub- 
lishers' Association  that  was  not  a  member  of  the  Associated  Press? 

Mr.  Eidder.  Yes;  there  are. 

Senator  Smoot.  Can  you  call  to  mind  who  they  are  ? 

Mr.  ErooER.  I  could  not  tell  you  who  they  are. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  know  there  are  many  newspapers  using  the 
Associated  Press. 

Mr.  Eidder.  The  New  York  Sun  is  a  member  of  the  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association  and  is  not  a  member  of  the  Associated  Press. 
They  have  their  own  service. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  suppose  that  would  be  about  the  only  one. 

Mr.  Eidder.  No;  there  are  others. 

Senator  Williams.  How  about  country  papers  ? 

Mr.  Eidder.  They  can  not  pay  for  the  service  at  all. 

Senator  Williams.  Are  any  of  them  members  of  the  Press  Associ- 
ation, of  the  larger  association? 

Mr.  Eidder.  There  are  in  the  Associated  Press  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred members ;  Mr.  Stone  can  tell  you  exactly.  The  American  News- 
paper Publishers'  Association,  I  think,  has  about  308  members,  and 
the  Associated  Press  double  that  many. 

Senator  Clark.  In  answer  to  Senator  Stone,  who  was  interrogat- 
ing you  in  regard  to  this  dispatch,  I  understood  you  to  say  he  sent 
out  this  suggestion  with  regard  to  the  correspondents  because  of  the 
fact  that  this  agreement  would  be  a  great  national  blessing. 

Mr.  Eidder.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Senator  Clark.  That  was  the  inference  I  drew ;  I  believe  you  did 
not  use  those  words.  I  do  not  think  this  reflects  at  all  upon  you  as 
a  business  man  or  as  a  citizen,  but  just  what  was  the  reason  you  sent 
out  that  dispatch?    Just  what  was  the  reason  that  impelled  you  to 
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send  out  this  dispatch  to  the  editors,  asking  that  their  correspondents 
be  instructed  to  send  favorable  reports? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  I  did  not  send  it  to  the  editors,  I  sent  it  to  the  owners 
or  papers. 

Senator  Clark.  This  says  here:  "By  request,  private  to  editors." 
Whoever  you  sent  this  to,  that  is  immaterial. 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  That  was  sent  over  the  wires,  but  not  as  a  news  item 
the  words,  "  by  request,"  showing  that  it  was  not  a  news  item  but 
that  it  was  my  request  that  this  go  to  the  owners  of  the  papers.  It 
was  not. a  request  to  publish  anything;  simply  a  request  to  send  it. 

Senator  Clark.  T\Tiat  was  the  reason  that  prompted  you  to  send 
this  to  these  people,  whoever  they  were  ? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  The  reason  was  that  I,  as  president  of  the  association, 
had  been  fighting  this  trust  for  years. 

Senator  Clark.  You  say  nothing  about  the  trusts.  I  do  not  want 
to  curtail  your  answer,  however. 

Mr.  EiDDER.  ^Yhen  this  agreement  was  under  consideration,  then 
I  considered  it  my  duty  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  members  to  the 
fact  of  how  important  it  would  be  to  them. 

Senator  Clark.  Yes;  then  I  was  misinformed  or  I  misunderstood 
your  reply  to  Senator  Stone.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  wanted 
that  course  taken  because  it  was  a  good  course  for  the  country. 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  I  would  not  have  sent  that  out  if  I  had  not  consid- 
ered reciprocity  a  good  course  for  the  country. 

Senator  Clark.  I  know ;  but  did  you  send  it  out  for  this  reason  or 
for  the  reason  you  gave :  "  Because  print  paper  and  wood  pulp  are 
made  free  by  this  agreement  "  ? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  I  pointed  that  out  to  them. 

Senator  Claek.  That  was  the  reason  you  gave  ? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  It  reads  for  itself ;  whatever  I  wrote  there  stands. 

Senator  Claek.  That  is  what  I  thought.  You  were  moved  not  so 
much  by  a  large  sense  of  public  good  as  by  the  selfish  motives  that 
ordinarily  move  men  in  things  of  this  sort  ? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  Not  entirely.  If  we  were  not  interested  as  publishers 
I  would  not  have  sent  out  this  telegram  directing  their  attention  to  it. 

Senator  Clark.  You  would  not  then  be  under  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing these  reports  colored. 

Mr.  EiDDER.  It  would  not  have  been  my  duty.  But  I  would  not 
have  sent  out  that  telegram  favoring  reciprocity  unless  I  also  believed 
that  the  reciprocity  agreement  as  a  whole  would  benefit  the  country. 
Whether  you  believe  that  or  not,  that  is  so. 

Senator  Gallingee.  Do  you  think  it  would  benefit  both  countries  ? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  Yes. 

Senator  Galltxgee.  Did  you  send  it  to  Canada  papers? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  There  were  some  Canadian  papers  on  the  list,  an(J 
they  were  sent  to  them  along  with  the  rest. 

Senator  Claek.  When  you  asked  them  to  treat  favorably  the 
Canadian  reciprocity  agreement,  did  you  mean  the  reciprocity  agree- 
ment or  the  reciprocity  bill  that  is  now  before  the  House  ? 

Mr.  EiDDER.  I  wanted  to  treat  the  whole  reciprocity  idea  faith- 
fully. 

Senator  Claek.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  agreement  as  between  this 
country  and  Canada? 

Mr.  EiDDER.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House. 
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Senator  Clark.  Please  answer  my  question.  Are  you  in  favor  of 
the  agreement  as  made  between  this  country  and  Canada? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  I  would  not  like  to  say  more  than  I  have  said. 

Senator  Clark.  You  decline  to  answer  the- question? 

Mr.  EiDDEK.  No;  I  do  not  decline  to  answer. 

Senator  Clark.  Did  you  in  one  of  your  communications  urge  the 
passage  of  the  agreement  as  it  was  made? 

Mr.  EiDDER.  Which  agreement? 

Senator  Clark.  Between  Secretary  Knox  and  the  Canadian  au- 
thorities. 

Mr.  EiDDBR.  I  have  favored  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House. 

Senator  Clark.  Did  you  not  favor  the  agreement  in  some  of  your 
statements  sent  out,  as  it  was  made? 

Mr.  EiDDER.  By  whom? 

Senator  Clark.  Between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Canadian 
authorities. 

Mr.  RiDDER.  I  favor  the  whole  reciprocity  idea.  I  could  not 
answer  that  question  because  there  have  been  so  many  changes 

Senator  Clark.  In  one  of  your  letters  you  say : 

May  I  invite  your  attention  to  the  point  that  promptness  in  ratifying  the  reci- 
procity agreement  of  the  "United  States  with  Canada  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  newspapers? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Clark.  What  did  that  refer  to;  the  agreement  which  is 
the  basis  of  this  legislation? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  I  can  not  approve  of  any  agreement  which  I  have 
not  before  me  and  which  I  Imow  nothing  about. 

Senator  Clark.  Will  you  please  examine  it  and  see  if  that  is  a  com- 
munication of  yours? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  That  is  right;  I  sent  that  out  among  many  others. 

Senator  Clark.  You  say  in  this: 

Deae  Sir  :  Jlay  I  invite  your  attention  to  the  point  that  the  promptness  in 
ratifying  the  reciprocity  agreement  of  the  United  States  with  Canada  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  newspapers? 

What  agreement  do  you  refer  to  there? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  To  the  whole  bill  as  passed  by  the  House. 

Senator  CiJark. 

There  is  danger  in  amendments,  or  changes,  or  delay.  The  two  Governments 
had  a  tacit  understanding  that  the  arrangement  would  go  through  as  framed. 

Those  are  the  exact  words. 
Mr.  RiDDEE.  Your  question  is  technical. 
Senator  Clark.  My  question  is  absolutely  not  technical. 
Mr.  RiDDEE.  You  are  talking  about  an  agreement  and  I  do  not 
^  know  what  that  agreement  is.     There  may  have  been  some  clause, 
some  amendment,  which  I  do  not  remember.    I  stand  by  this,  Senator, 
that  what  I  favor  is  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House. 

Senator  Clark.  A^Tien  was  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  ? 
Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 
Senator  Clark. 

The  two  Governments  had  a  tacit  understanding  that  the  arrangement  would 
go  through  as  framed. 

I  give  you  the  credit  of  believing  you  made  a  careful  study  of  this 
reciprocity  bill.    Was  the  bill  as  passed  in  accord  with  the  agreement 
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as  framed?  You  say  3^ou  spent  some  time  traveling  up  and  down 
agitating  this  question. 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  That  was  during  the  fight  against  the  Paper  Trust  in 
1908,  when  1  passed  up  and  down ;  not  last  winter.  Mr.  Norris  was 
the  one  who  did  the  work  here  last  winter. 

Senator  Clark.  You  say  this,  that  I  have  read  here,  has  reference 
to  a  bill  passed  by  the  House  ? 

Mr.  KiDDEK.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clark.  How  does  it  happen  that  this  letter  is  written 
March  15  ?  1  suppose  that  was  after  the  bill  had  been  passed  before. 
Do  you  know  whether  the  bill  this  year  is  as  it  was  passed  in  the 
winter  ? 

Mr.  En>DEE.  You  can  not  make  me  say 

Senator  Clark.  1  am  not  trying  to  make  you  say  anything. 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  That  I  favor  any  bill  but  the  bill  I  favor.  1  favor  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House. 

Senator  Clark.  How  about  this?  This  has  no  reference  to  any 
bill. 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  "\'^Tien  I  walked  about  this  place  for  three  months  I 
favored  reciprocity — free  paper.  I  had  no  particular  bill  in  view.  I 
can  not  foUow  it  step  by  step,  but  I  have  no  doubt  there  were  many 
drafts  of  this  bill  before  it  was  agreed  upon. 

Senator  Clark.  Let  me  read  what  you  have  written  here : 

There  is  danger  in  amendments  or  changes  or  delays. 

You  are  referring  not  to  any  bill,  but  to  the  reciprocal  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada.    Then  you  say: 

The  two  Governments  had  a  tacit  understanding  that  the  arrangement 
would  go  through  as  framed.  The  difficulties  attending  ratification  on  the 
Canadian  side  may  be  increased  greatly  if  there  is  hesitation  or  an  attempt 
on  our  part  to  make  a  new  trade. 

Will  you  kindly  urge,  through  your  publication  and  by  letters  to  your  Kep- 
resentative  and  Senators,  that  the  agreement  as  made  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment be  passed  speedily  by  Congress  and  without  amendment? 

Now,  that  is  not  what  you  are  advocating  here  to-day? 

Mr.  EmoEE.  I  am  advocating  the  House  bill. 

Senator  Clark.  This  is  not  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  think  it  makes  very  little  difference. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  letter  says  nothing  about  the  bill. 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  House  bill.  1  am  in  favor  of  the 
reciprocal  agreement.    1  am  in  favor  of  what  President  Taf t  is  doing. 

Senator  Claek.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  agreement  that  was  made 
between  the  State  Department  and  Canada?  You  will  not  say 
whether  you  are  in  favor  of  this  agreement? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  House  bill,  and  against  every- 
thing else  but  that. 

Senator  Claek.  Do  you  know  the  agreement?  Have  you  read  it? 
You  have  never  read  the  agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  ? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  You  are  talking  of  some  agreement 

Senator  Claek.  The  only  agreement  that  has  been  made ;  the  agree- 
ment between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Canada  ? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  know  the  House  bill  thoroughly. 

Senator  Claek.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  House  bill ;  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  agreement  which  is  the  basis  of  the  bill.  Do  you  know 
what  the  agreement  is  ? 
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Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  do  not  understand  you,  and  I  can  not  answer  what 
I  do  not  undei'Ktand.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  House  bill,  and  I  am  in 
favor  of  nothing  else.  I  am  not  going  to  help  the  opponents  of  the 
bill  bj'  letting  them  use  me  by  appearing  to  say  through  some  stray 
expression  that  I  am  against  this  bill.  I  am  for  the  House  bill. 
That  is  the  one  thing  I  am  for. 

Senator  Clark.  I  ask  you  if,  in  addition  to  the  House  bill  which 
you  say  you  favor,  you  are  in  favor  of  the  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  ? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  Oh,  no;  I  am  in  favor  of  the  House  bill. 

Senator  Clark.  Are  you  against  the  agreement  made  by  Secretary 
Knox? 

Mr.  EiDDER.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  House  bill.  That  is  what  I  am 
in  favor  of. 

Senator  Clark.  Why  are  you  opposed  to  allowing  our  paper  to 
go  into  Canada  free  ? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  Do  you  think  that  they  could  sell  paper  in  Canada? 

Senator  Clark.  I  am  not  asking  that;  never  mind.  The  agree- 
ment was  a  reciprocal  agreement,  providing  for  the  free  interchange 
of  all  these  things.     What  is  wrong  in  that  ? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  About  what  ? 

Senator  Claek.  About  that  agreement;  the  reciprocal  agreement 
to  allow  our  stuff  to  go  in  there  free  if  their  stuff  of  like  sort  comes 
in  here  free. 

Mr.  RiDDER.  No,  sir;  if  you  are  going  to  take  up  that  discussion 
I  would  say  that  is  another  phase.  I  thought  you  were  going  to 
ask  me  about  what  I  do. 

Senator  Claek.  In  this  article  which  I  read  here,  you  stated  dis- 
tinctly that  you  are  in  favor  of  the  agreement  made  by  our  Secretary 
of  State.     Now,  I  ask  if  you  are  still  in  favor  of  that  agreement  ? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  You  are  leading  me  on  to  a  discussion  which  I  do  not 
understand. 

Senator  Claek.  I  simply  want  to  know  if  you  have  changed  your 
mind? 

JNIr.  RiDDEE.  When  I  tell  you  I  am  in  favor  of  the  House  bill,  I 

Senator  Claek.  In  other  words,  we  have  got  to  take  the  House 
bill  or  nothing  if  you  have  your  way  ?  Have  you  lost  that  fear  you 
had  when  the  letter  was  written,  that  if  Congress  changed  this  agree- 
ment in  any  way  it  would  not  go  through  ? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  How  do  you  mean  it  would  not  go  through  ? 

Senator  Claek.  You  expressed  yourself  in  this  letter  to  which  I 
have  called  your  attention ■ 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  am  with  the  friends  of  the  bill ;  not  with  the  enemies 
of  the  bill. 

Senator  Claek.  You  are  very  elusive,  Mr.  Ridder.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  intend  to  be  or  not.  You  say  that  there  is  danger  in 
amendment  or  changes  or  delay.  You  are  referring  to  the  reciprocity 
agxeement;  you  were  not  referring  to  the  bill.  You  said  there  was 
danger  in  amending  or  changing  or  dela3dng.  Now  you  advocate 
a  bill  that  does  change  that  agreement. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  not  right. 

Senator  Claek.  That  is  what  he  says. 

Senator  Williams.  You  say  it  changes  the  agreement ;  I  say  it  does 
not. 
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Senator  Ci^rk.  Nearly  all  friends  of  the  bill  say  it  does. 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  now  repeat  very  distinctly  that  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
House  bill  and  nothing  else. 

Senator  Gallingee.  This  morning  I  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  January  last  you  issued  a  circular — I  think  I  read  a  portion 
of  it — calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  you  were  in  favor  of  the 
agreement  between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  can  make  no  other  answer 

Senator  Gallingee.  In  that  these  words  are  found:  "And  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  have  satisfactory  evidence 
and  shall  make  proclamation  that  such  wood  pulp,  paper,  and  board 
are  admitted  into  Canada  free  of  duty."  Is  that  language  in  the  bill 
that  is  before  the  house  ? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  That  is  the  bill  I  favored. 

Senator  Clakk.  You  favored  this  last  January  ? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  did  not  favor  anything  but  this  bill. 

Senator  Claek.  The  bill  had  not  passed  the  House.  It  had  not 
been  incubated  then. 

]Mr.  RiDDEE.  I 'know  where  I  stand  to-day,  and  I  am  in  favor  of 
the  bill. 

Senator  McCujibee.  Just  one  question.  We  think — those  who  rep- 
resent the  agricultural  States — that  the  rest  of  the  country  has  not 
treated  our  side  of- this  question  fairly.  You  seem  to  think  that  the 
press  of  the  country  has  treated  us  fairly,  and  you  state  that  you  have 
given  the  same  consideration  to  the  testimony  that  was  taken  here 
on  the  farmers'  side  of  the  question  as  to  the  testimony  on  the  other 
side.  Well,  I  would  be  pleased  to  know  to  what  extent  that  is  true. 
Your  paper  probably  is  the  same  as  most  papers,  and  I  would  be 
glad,  therefore,  if  you  would  send  us  the  report  that  you  published 
m  your  paper  concerning  the  testimony  of  Prof.  Chamberlain  and 
Mr.  Lyon,  of  South  Dakota;  Mr.  Twitchell  and  Mr.  Kingman,  of 
North  Dakota ;  and  of  ^Ir.  Wilkinson,  of  Minnesota ;  and  then  of  Mr. 
Norris. 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  Senator,  suppose  that  I  send  you  all  we  had  on  both 
sides  ? 

Senator  McCumbee.  I  am  asking  you  just  on  this,  because  I  assume 
that  you  have  probably  given  both  sides  of  the  paper  controversy. 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  will  send  all  of  them. 

Senator  McCumbee.  I  ask  this  for  this  committee,  not  for  myself. 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  will  do  it  for  you,  too,  if  you  want  me  to. 

Senator  McCumbee.  I  am  not  asking  that  you  go  outside  of  the 
names  I  have  mentioned.  Will  you  file  with  this  committee  the  pub- 
lications of  your  paper  in  which  you  deal  with  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Lyon,  of  South  Dakota;  of  Mr.  Twitchell  and 
Mr.  Kingman,  of  North  Dakota ;  Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  Minnesota ;  and 

of  Mr.  Norris?  .    _^     ,.  ,  „ 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  desire  it  sent  m  German  or  m  English  i 
Senator  McCumbee.  He  has  printed  it  in  German.    I  suppose  it 

will  be  in  German. 
Mr.  RiDDEE.  We  will  furnish  anything  we  have. 
The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  inquiries  to  be  addressed  to 

Mr.  Ridder  by  the  committee? 
Senator  Williams.  I  would  add  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 

North  Dakota  that  you  send  all  of  your  reports  of  the  hearings  be- 
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fore  this  committee.  I  think  that  is  fair.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask 
j'ou  some  questions  about  this.  This  communication  is  dated  March 
15.  In  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  at  the  last  Congress,  there  was 
a  bill  passed  to  enact  Canadian  reciprocity  into  law? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  March  15? 

Senator  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  I  believe  not. 

Senator  Williams.  In  this  letter  you  say :  "  May  I  invite  your  at- 
tention to  the  point  that  promptness  in  ratifying  the  reciprocity 
agreement  of  the  United  States  with  Canada  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  newspapers?  " — using  the  word  "  agreement."  Did  you  use 
it  to  mean  what  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
meant  by  the  agreement,  or  did  you  mean  an  agreement  as  it  would 
be  expressed  by  the  Senator  who  has  just  been  interrogating  you? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  bill  as  it  is. 

Senator  Williams.  Did  or  did  you  riot  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
bill  as  it  passed  the  House 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  Would  be  the  right  bill,  of  course.  . 

Senator  Williams.  Was  the  agreement  as  it  was  conceived  to  be  by 
the  Members  of  the  House  and  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
whose  administration  had  negotiated  the  treaty? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  That  is  what  I  have  been  trying  to  say  all  day. 

Senator  Williams.  Now,  there  is  another  letter  written  by  you 
prior  to  the  time  that  the  House  had  passed  any  bill  at  all,  if  I  under- 
stand it  correctly.  In  that  letter  you  still  used  the  word  "  agreement." 
In  your  opinion,  is  or  is  not  the  agreement,  as  you  understand  it, 
f  airljr  expressed  by  the  House  bill  ? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  That  is  my  idea  of  the  agreement. 

Senator  Williams.  And  being  fairly  expressive  of  the  agreement, 
.  then  you  are  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  House  bill  ? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  That  is  the  bill  I  am  in  favor  of. 

Senator  Williams.  Would  or  would  not  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent, whose  administration  made  the  agreement,  was  opposed  to  the 
Root  amendment  have  any  weight  with  you  in  determining  whether 
or  not  the  bill  reflected  the  agreement? 

Mr.  RroDER.  I  would  accept  the  President's  view. 

Senator  Gallingee.  Did  you  observe  that  the  President,  in  his 
Chicago  speech  the  other  night,  distinctly  stated  that  the  amendment 
was  not  in  accordance  with  the  agreement? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  do  not  think  I  should  have  any  discussion  criticizing 
the  President. 

Senator  Gallingee.  I  am  not  criticizing  the  President. 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  If  you  want  to  know  what  I  am  in  favor  of,  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  House  bill,  and  I  think  that  embodies  the  ideas  of 
those 

Senator  Williams.  I  find  this  language  in  the  amendment : 

And  when  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  have  satisfactory  evidence 
and  shall  make  proclamation  that  such  wood  pulp,  paper,  and  board,  being  the 
products  of  the  United  States,  are  admitted  into  Canada  free  of  duty. 

Do  you  or  do  you  not  take  for  granted  that  the  President  will  not 
issue  such  a  proclamation  unless  he  is  satisfied  that  those  facts  exist? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  Yes ;  I  would  trust  to  the  President  for  that. 

Senator  Ci^aek.  Mr.  Ridder,  did  I  understand  that  you  had  fully 
read  in  detail  and  studied  the  agreement  made  by  Secretary  Knox? 
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Mr.  EiDDEB.  By  whom? 

Senator  Clark.  Secretary  Knox ;  the  agreement  with  Canada  made 
by  Secretary  Knox? 

Mr.  EiDDEK.  The  agreement  he  made  ? 

Senator  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  RiDDER.  No ;  I  have  not  seen  that  agreement. 

Senator  Clark.  And  have  not  read  it? 

Mr.  EiDDER.  I  read  wliatever  was  published  of  it. 

Senator  Clark.  You  have  not  seen  the  agreement.  Then,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  you  are  unable  to  say  whether  or  not  this  House  bill 
is  in  accordance  with  that  agreement  or  not  ? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  Senator,  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  any  discussion  with 
you,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  excuse  me  from  answering  questions  "of 
that  kind. 

Senator  Clark.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  very  proper  question  and 
does  not  need  very  much  discussion. 

ISLt.  Ridder.  I  think  that  if  you  wish  to  know  my  views,  if  they 
have  any  influence  upon  you,  I  stated  very  clearly  and  distinctly 
that  the  House  bill  represents  the  views  of  the  House  and  of  the 
President  and  of  the  people  of  the  country,  and  we  are  in  favor  of 
that,  and  we  think  it  covers  the  situation  very  thoroughly,  and  I 
think  anything  else  would  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

Senator  Clark.  You  do  not  know  whether  or  not  the  bill  repre- 
sents the  agreement  that  was  actually  made  ? 

ilr.  Ridder.  I  do  not  like  to  answer  that  question 

Senator  Clark.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  you  have  not  studied  the 
agreement ■ 

Mr.  Ridder.  I  would  not  even  like  to  answer  that  question,  be- 
cause I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  I  know  nothing  at  all. 

Senator  Clark.  That  is  quite  satisfactory. 

Senator  Hetburn.  With  respect  to  the  telegram  or  message,  in 
whatever  form  that  was,  that  you  sent  to  the  Montreal  Star,  to 
which  your  attention  was  called,  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  you 
sent  that  message  and  telegram  in  any  form  to  other  Canadian 
papers  ? 

Mr.  RrooER.  The  telegram  probably  went  to  all  the  papers  which 
were  members  of  the  Publishers'  Association,  and  the  Montreal  Star 
and  the  other  Canadian  papers,  which  were  the  members  of  it,  got  the 
telegram  just  as  the  United  States  papers  got  it. 

Senator  Hetbttrn.  Do  Canadian  papers  belong  to  your  associa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Ridder.  Yes,  sir ;  some  of  theni. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  How  many  ?  _  ■ 

Mr.  Ridder.  I  could  not  tell.    There  may  be  seven  or  eight. 

Senator  Hetbttrn.  And  you  sent  the  same  message  to  all  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Redder.  I  suppose  they  got  it,  being  on  the  list.  I  did  not 
write  out  every  telegram.  I  wrote  it  and  told  them  to  send  it  to  all 
the  members.    I  could  not  say  it  went  to  them,  but  I  believe  it  did. 

Senator  Hetbttrn.  You  were  importuning  the  Canadian  papers 
along  the  same  line  that  you  were  importuning  the  American  papers? 

Mr.  Ridder.  I  sent  them  the  same  material  as  the  American  papers. 
,  Senator  Smoot.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  what  the  object  and 
purpose  of  the  American  Publishers'  Association  is  ? 
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Mr.  EiDDEE.  The  American  Publishers'  Association  is  an  associa- 
tion to  act  for  the  interests  of  the  newspapers.  For  instance,  collect 
bills,  advertising  agents,  and  general  items  affecting  the  whole  in- 
terest ;  for  instance,  the  labor  question. 

Senator  Sjioot.  Do  you  have  any  system  of  collecting  assessments 
of  any  kind  ? 

Mr.  EiDDER.  The  initiation  fee  is  $75  and  the  annual  dues  $75. 

Senator  Sjioot.  And  that  is  the  only  assessment? 

Mr.  RiDDEK.  No.  They  have  to  keep  up  the  labor  bureau.  We  have 
very  extensive  relationships  with  the  labor  unions,  and  so  we  have 
a  man  that  looks  after  them — a  department  for  them,  and  the  type- 
setting machines  are  taxed  in  proportion. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  taxation  on  typesetting  machines? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  Yes;  covering  the  labor,  and  it  is  taxed  by  the  type- 
setting machines  because  each  one  pays  in  proportion  to  the  munber 
of  men  he  employs. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  there  any  other  assessment  ? 

Mr.  RmoER.  Oh,  yes;  paper  assessment  for  the  paper  committee. 

Senator  Smoot.  For  the  paper  committee? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sjioot.  How  is  that  made  ? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  That  is  made  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  per  ton. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  every  member  of  your  association  has  to  pay 
5  cents  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  RmDER.  No;  they  should  all  pay.  Most  of  them  have  paid; 
some  have  not  paid. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  have  a  letter  of  yours  of  November  10,  1909,  in 
which  it  says : 

My  Dear  Sir  :  We  need  your  contribution  of  $55  to  the  paper  fund  for  the 
year  1909  to  avoid  a  deficiency.  Is  it  fair  to  other  members  to  let  them  bear 
your  share  of  the  cost  of  this  effort,  especially  as  you  have  derived  material 
benefit  from  it?  Practically  every  newspaper  will  have  gained  to  the  extent  of 
$7  per  ton  during  the  year  1909  and  for  the  year  1910  through  this  feature  of 
the  association's  work.  Why,  then,  hesitate  about  the  payment  of  5  cents  per 
ton?  I  can  not  conceive  of  any  better  outlay  and  Insurance  that  you  and  I 
can  make  in  the  management  of  our  respective  newspapers  than  the  main- 
tenance and  stimulation  of  this  work.     *     *     * 

The  imminence  of  a  trade  war  with  Canada  as  a  result  of  the  Import  duty 
on  print  paper  and  the  threatened  stoppage  of  the  supply  of  Canadian  pulp 
wood  to  American  mills  raises  questions  that  directly  affect  paper  prices,  and 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  you  and  I  and  all  of  us  safeguard  the  newspaper 
Interest  in  print-paper  supply. 

Do  you  know  how  much  money  you  collect  a  year  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  RiDDBE.  I  can  tell  you,  about,  I  think. 

Senator  Smoot.  Tell  us  about  how  much. 

Mr.  RiDDER.  From  $15,000  to  $20,000  a  year. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  a  little  more  than  was  paid  to  Allen  & 
Graham  for  the  farmers? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  I  do  not  know  what  they  were  paid,  but  we  do  not 
pay  any  outsider. 

Senator  Stone.  The  farmers  did  not  pay  anything;  they  got  it 
from  other  concerns. 

Mr.  RiDDER.  This  was  the  expense  of  that  department. 

Senator  Smoot.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  what  you  used  the 
money  for? 
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Mr.  EiDDEE.  Yes;  we  paid  Mr.  Norris's  salary;  it  was  $15,000  a 
year.     The  rest  was  used  for  postage,  telegrams,  etc. 

Senator  Smoot.  Fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  Mr.  Norris's 
salary  ? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  expenses  besides  that? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  Oh,  of  course. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  so  the  great  bulk  of  it  went  to  Mr.  Norris  ? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  A  large  part;  but,  of  course,  Mr.  Norris  was  worth 
more  than  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  Let  us  see.  Four  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  of  paper  manufactured  in  the  country  a  day,  is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  You  know. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  amount  is  used  by  the  papers  of  this  coun- 
try, because  it  is  all  sold.  Five  cents  a  ton  would  be  over  $200  a 
day— $212.50. 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  Don't  you  waste  any  time.  What  I  tell  you  is  true. 
It  is  all  we  collected — between  fifteen  and  twenty  thousand  dollars 
per  year ;  and  if  you  would  like  to  have  the  exact  figures,  I  can  give 
them  to  3'OU. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Hearst's  paper  uses  one-tenth  of  that 
amount — 400  tons  a  day.     Did  he  pay  his  5  cents? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  He  did  not  pay  a  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Did  the  other  papers  of  the  association  pay? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  think  out  of  the  308  papers  belonging  to  the  asso- 
ciation 250  or  260  paid.  I  can  give  you  those  figures;  I  have  not 
got  them  in  my  mind,  but  there  was  no  more  money  raised,  except  to 
pay,  for  instance,  the  man  in  our  labor  department,  who  received  a 
salary,  and  Mr.  Norris  in  the  paper  department,  who  receives  a 
salary.  And  the  rest  of  the  money  simply  went  for  telegrams  and 
postage,  and  the  office  expenses,  typewriting,  etc. ;  but  no  money  went 
outside  of  that,  not  a  penny,  and  there  was  not  any  more  than  $20,000 
a  year  collected  on  the  average  for  the  whole  time.  But  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  have  a  statement  made  out  for  you. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  the  statement  showing 
amounts  paid. 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  Fifteen  thousand  or  16,000  or  17,000  weekly  papers 
do  not  pay  a  cent.  You  see,  there  are  over  2,000  daily  papers,  and 
only  300  of  them  belong  to  the  association.  Only  the  strong  papers 
belong  to  the  association — the  big  papers— and  they  carry  the  whole 
thing,  and  they  always  carried  all  the  expenses ;  labor  and  everything 
falls  on  them — not  only  paper,  but  every  expense. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  I  understand  that  that  letter  read  by  the 
Senator  from  Utah  was  addressed  to  him? 

Senator  Smoot.  Signed  by  him? 

Senator  Stone.  Was  the  letter  addressed  to  you? 

Senator  Smoot.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Stone.  Who  was  it  addressed  to? 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  no  name  on  here,  but  I  suppose  it  went 
to  the  papers  of  the  country. 

Senator  Stone.  Just  a  circular.  .   ,     ^      . 

Senator  Smoot  (to  Mr.  Ridder).  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Greater 
New  York  Publishers'  Association? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Smoot.  What  is  that  association? 

Mr.  Bidder.  That  is  a  local  association. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  are  the  purposes  of  its  organization? 

Mr.  EiDDEK.  They  attend  to  local  matters. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  they  ever  agree  on  advertising  rates  ? 

Mr.  EiDDER.  No. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  never  discussed  that  at  all? 

Mr.  RiDDEB.  No  agreement.  There  is  no  agreement  as  to  adver- 
tising rates. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  not  what  I  asked.  You  never  discussed 
the  question  of  advertising  rates? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  belioA'c  not.     Not  that  I  can  remember  of. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  ever  agreed  upon  the  size  of  the  Sunday 
papers  and  subscriptions  for  Sunday  papers? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  You  mean,  has  the  association  made  an  agreement? 

Senator  Smoot.  I  mean  the  members  of  the  Greater  New  York 
Publishers'  Association — has  the  association  agreed  upon  a  price  for 
the  Sunday  papers? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  There  has  never  Been  an  agreement  made  in  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Senator  S:moot.  Have  the  members  of  the  association  made  that 
agreement  ? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  The  Sunday  papers  are  all  5  cents. 

Senator  Sjioot.  I  know  that.  Have  you,  then,  ever  agreed  with 
anybody  that  they  should  be  5  cents? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  No;  I  made  my  paper  5  cents  when  the  others  were  3 
and  4  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  are  now  5  cents? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  made  no  agreement.     I  went  to  5  cents  myself. 

Senator  Sjioot.  There  is  no  agreement  ? 

^Ir.  RiDDEE.  No  agreement  with  anybody. 

Senator  Smoot.  No  agreement  with  any  other  paper? 

^Ir.  RiDDEK.  Other  German  papers  were  3  and  4  cents,  and  I  went 
to  5  cents,  and  I  did  not  ask  them  to  go  to  5  cents  with  me. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  know  of  anyone  else  making  that  agree- 
ment ? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  an  agreement  to 
charge  1  cent  in  the  city  and  2  cents  in  the  country 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  know  nothing  about  that.  There  is  no  such  agree- 
ment. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  never  heard  of  it  ? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  There  is  no  such  agreement,  and  I  never  made  such  an 
agreement. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  never  discussed  that  question  in  the 
association  ? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Smoot.  Was  not  there  an  agreement  to  hold  up  advertis- 
ing rates  against  Mr.  Wanamaker? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Did  not  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  break  that 
agreement  ? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  No,  sir;  there  was  no  such  agreement  or  attempt  to 
make  an  agreement,  not  with  Mr.  Wanamaker. 
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Senator  Smoot.  You  never  heard  of  it  before? 

Mr.  RiDDEH.  I  never  heard  of  it.  There  never  was  such  an  agree- 
ment with  Mr.  yfanamaker  or  anvbody  else  to  make  anv  uniform 
advertising  rates. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  never  heard  of  it? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  I  not  only  never  heard  of  it.  but  it  is  not  true.  I 
did  not  hear  of  it,  and  I  say  it  is  not  true. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  never  heard  of  it  before? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  never  heard  of  it,  no.  This  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
heard  of  it,  and  it  is  not  so.  There  is  no  such  agreement  of  any  kind 
to  hold  up  Mr.  Vranamaker  or  anybody  else. 

Senator  Smoot.  Did  you  ever  say  to  Mr.  David  S.  Cowles  or  Col. 
Whiting,  during  the  JMann  investigation,  or  subsequently,  that  if 
you  could  get  a  low  price  for  your  paper  you  would  call  off  the 
attack  on  the  manufacturers  in  the  effort  to  get  free  paper? 

Mr.  RmDEE.  I  never  said  such  a  thing,  and  never  dreamt  such  a 
thing,  and  you  can  not  bring  Col.  Cowlas  here  to  say  that,  that  is 
absolutely  so  false  and  so  entirely  taken  from  nothing  at  all.  I  do 
not  believe  these  men  would  degrade  themselves  to  come  here  and 
make  a  false  statement  like  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  asked  you  the  question. 

Mr.  EiDDER.  I  am  frankly  telling  you  that  that  is  not  only  not 
true,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  these  men  would  make'  such  a  falsehood 
as  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  asked  you,  Mr.  Eidder,  if  you  had  made  the 
statement,  and  you  said  no. 

Mr.  EnjDEE.  You  can  look  at  me.  Do  you  think  I  am  a  man  to  do 
business  like  that? 

Senator  Smoot.  On  January  23,  1909,  in  your  bulletin  No.  1937, 
your  association  asks  its  members  to  post  the  committee  on  paper 
upon  quotations  made  them,  as  it  is  not  possible  to  expect  the  com- 
mittee to  have  Imowledge  of  such  figTires  if  members  neglect  to  ad- 
vise it.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  a  combination  in  order  to  buy  paper 
cheaper? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  No;  that  was  simply  to  secure  information.  This  in- 
formation was  printed,  and  that  was  sent  also  to  the  news-paper 
makers,  as  well  as  to  the  publishers. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  secured  the  information,  just  the  same  as  Mr. 
Hastings  secured  information  as  to  the  amount  of  paper  that  is  on 
hand  in  every  manufacturing  concern  in  the  country? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  They  are  not  alike.    He  controlled  the  output. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  you  wanted  the  information  as  to  all  quota- 
tions to  purchase  as  cheap  as  you  could? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  Oh,  no;  we  are  protecting  ourselves  against  the 
trust — against  the  combination.  We  are  the  victims  of  that  thing. 
We  did  not  get  this  thing  up.  We  only  started  to  look  after  this 
when  they  tried  to  force  us  to  pay  unreasonable  prices. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  got  paper  as  low  as  $1.85  ? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  I  got  paper  as  low  as  $1.75. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  what  is  the  hiohest  price  you  paid  for  paper? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  I  paid  $2.50.  They  put  me  up  to  $1.76  and  $2  and 
$2.50;  and  then  I  got  $2.45—5  cents  off.    I  practically  paid  $2.50. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  long  have  you  paid  that? 

Mr.  EiDDEB.  Practically  four  years. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Did  you  make  a  contract  ? 

Mr.  KiDDEE.  I  had  to  make  a  contract  or  stop  the  publication  of 
my  papers. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  j'ear  was  that? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  1907 ;  that  is,  when  it  commenced,  and  it  ran  into  1908. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  Avas  it  in  1909  ? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  $2.45,  or  it  was  something  near  that,  something  along 
that. 

Senator  Smoot.  About  the  time  there  was  a  threatened  strike  in 
the  International  Paper  Co.  ? 

Mr.  RmoEE.  That  was  last  year.  I  did  not  buy  from  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Co. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  do  not  buy  your  paper  from  them  ? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  No;  not  since  they  made  this  combination  and  forced 
prices  up. 

Senator  Stone.  You  made  a  statement  a  little  while  ago  that 
prices  were  cheaper  in  Canada. 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  The  paper  is  cheaper  in  Canada  than  it  is  here. 

Senator  Smoot.  Cheaper? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Can  it  be  made  cheaper  in  Canada  than  it  is  here? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  No;  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  made  any  cheaper, 
Senator,  except  that  they  have  the  raw  material. 

Senator  Smoot.  ^^liat  is  the  amount  of  advantage? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  The  advantage  of  that  is  that  they  have  to  have  raw 
material. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  mean  the  amount  of  the  advantage. 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  You  know  the  report  of  this  committee  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Senator  SarooT.  The  Tariff  Board? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  The  Tariff  Board;  that  shows  just  what  the  relative 
cost  is. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  shov/s  a  difference  of  $5.35. 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  thought  the  President  explained  that  very  thor- 
oughly on  Saturday  night  in  his  speech. 

Senator  Sjioot.  He  explained  the  way  he  was  told,  and  you  are 
perfectly  willing  to  accept  that.  Are  you  willing  to  accept  his  state- 
ment as  to  the  Root  amendment? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  agree  entirely  with  the  President  on  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  On  both  of  them  ? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  On  the  whole  reciprocity  matter.  Of  course,  I  am 
against  the  Root  amendment. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  think,  then,  that  Canada  having  an  advan- 
tage of  $5.35  in  the  cost  of  material,  there  should  be  no  tariff  on 
paper  ? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  Oh,  no ;  you  see  the  paper  mills  in  that  country  get 
free  wood  pulp.  They  have  that  great  advantage.  They  get  free  raw 
materials,  and  want  the  paper  mills  in  this  country  to  get  free  raw 
materials,  so  they  can. manufacture  cheaper. 

Senator  Smoot.  Does  it  not  also  let  in  paper  free  ? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  hope  so. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then,  if  there  is  $5.35  difference  in  the  raw  mate- 
rial, as  you  say,  letting  the  paper  in  free  would  not  be  an  unjust 
treatment  of  the  paper  manufacturers  of  this  country  ? 
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Mr.  KiDDEE.  That  would  not  be  unjust  treatment  of  a  criminal 
trust. 

Senator  Stone.  I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  the  witnesses  have 
been  subpcened  to  come  here  for  argument,  or  to  discuss  what  they . 
have  done. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  am  asking  questions  and  he  can  answer  them  or 
not,  just  as  he  pleases. 

Senator  Stone.  It  is  purely  argumentative. 

Senator  Smoot.  No  ;  not  argumentative  nor  leading  questions  the 
same  as  the  Senator  has  been  asking.  I  am  asking  questions,  and  it 
is  for  him  to  say  whether  he  wishes  to  answer  them  or  not. 

Senator  Clark.  I  would  suggest  that  you  confine  your  questioning 
to  the  line  of  questions  adopted  by  Senator  Stone  in  the  case  of  Allen 
&  Graham. 

Senator  Stone.  I  did  not  ask  any  leading  questions  of  Allen  & 
Grahani.  I  asked  whether  certain  things  were  true,  whether  they  did 
such  things,  whether  they  received  money  from  certain  men,  whether 
they  had  contracted  to  pay  for  certain  services.  That  is  not  argu- 
mentative, but  a  question  calling' for  a  fact  within  his  knowledge.  I 
entered  into  no  debate  with  the  witness. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  a  speech  on  April  27, 1911,  reported  in  the  New 
York  Journal,  or  rather  in  an  interview  with  yoUj  I  find  this  state- 
ment :  "Our  methods  in  the  use  of  paper  are  so  whimsical  that  a  mill 
equipped  to  meet  all  our  needs  would  require  165  distinct  stocks  of 
cores  to  provide  for  our  varied  widths  of  rolls."  Do  you  think  that 
that  has  a  tendency  to  add  to  the  cost  of  manufacturing  paper  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  It  does  not  add  to  the  cost  of  manufacturing  paper  in 
this  country,  because  the  large  newspapers  now  use  nearly  one  uni- 
form size.  I  think  in  New  York  City  most  of  the  papers  have  one 
size,  and  I  have  been  advocating  that  and  bringing  it  about,  so  that 
there  would  be  one  size  of  paper,  so  that  you  would  not  make  a  size 
simply  for  one  paper  and  then  another  size  for  another.  If  a  man 
wants  an  odd  size  of  paper  he  ought  to  pay  for  it.  There  are  now 
standard  sizes  agreed  upon  and  the  whole  mill  can  run  on  that  size, 
and  so  it  does  not  cost  more  to  make  paper  that  way. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  the  reference  made  here  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  cost  of  paper  at  all  ? 

Mr.  KmoER.  This  reference  was  an  indication  to  the  newspaper 
men  to  make  their  paper  as  far  as  possible  to  fit  standard  sizes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Where  do  you  buy  your  paper  ? 

Mr.  KmoEE.  I  get  it  from  the  dealer. 

Senator  Smoot.  From  the  dealer? 

Mr.  EiDDER.  I  get  it  from  the  middle  man. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  know  what  paper  you  use? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  How  much? 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  what  paper. 

Mr.  EmoEE.  I  have  been  getting  Great  Northern  paper,  and  I  have 
been  getting  all  kinds  of  paper;  some  from  the  Park  mill. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  there  an  advantage  in  that? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  In  what? 

Senator  Smoot.  In  buying  from  a  middleman? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  No;  I  am  doing  the  best  I  can,  my  friend. 
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Senator  Smoot.  I  thought  so,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  wondered 
why  you  had  to  have  a  middleman. 

Mr.  EiDDER.  That  is  also  an  interesting  story. 

Senator  Stone.  Maybe  he  is  a  better  buyer. 

Senator  Clark.  Maybe  his  conscience  would  not  let  him  buy  of 
the  trust. 

Mr.  EiDDER.  The  trust  would  sell  to  me.  I  do  not  say  they  would 
not.  I  do  not  say  anything  here  that  would  convey  the  idea  that  the 
paper  mills  in  the  trust  would  not  sell  to  me.  I  owe  that  to  them,  and 
I  would  not  like  to  have  any  statement  go  out  that  would  carry  the 
wrong  idea. 

Senator  Smoot.  Along  in  1908  a  great  many  newspapers  of  the 
country  thought  that  it  was  hardly  fair,  did  they  not,  to  have  free 
print  paper.    They  have  all  changed  their  minds,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  EiDDER.  I  could  not  tell  you  just  exactly  in  what  ratio  they 
have,  but  I  think  there  is  a  very  strong  sentiment  now  behind  this 
reciprocity  measure. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  believe  in  the  Democratic  doctrine  of 
tariff  for  revenue  only? 

Mr.  EiDDER.  I  am  m  favor  of  a  reduction  of  the  tariff,  and  I  am 
in  favor  of  a  Democratic  Congress,  and  I  am  also  in  favor  of  a 
Democratic  President. 

Senator  Sjioot.  I  have  asked  you  whether  you  are  in  favor  of  a 
tariff  for  revenue  ? 

Mr.  EiDDER.  I  do  not  think  I  would  like  to  answer  that  question 
without  the  explanation  to  go  with  it,  and  that  would  take  up  so 
much  time. 

Senator"  Smoot.  We  are  not  in  any  hurry. 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  I  am  in  favor  of  lowering  the  tariff. 

Senator  Smoot.  This  is  not  lowering  it;  this  is  taking  it  off  en- 
tirely. 

Mr.  EiDDER.  Your  idea  of  it  is  whether  I  stand  on  the  old  Hancock 
idea  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only;  that  is  your  idea;  and  then  you 
want  to  follow  that  up  that  there  ought  to  be  duties,  and  so  forth, 
and  that  is  a  very  long  story. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  will  not  be  very  long  if  you  will  answer  the 
question. 

Mr.  EiDDER.  I  can  not  answer  it  offhand  like  that.  I  do  not  say 
I  do  not  want  to  answer  it. 

Senator  "^Yilliams.  You  mean  without  a  desertation  explaining 
what  you  mean  by  it? 

Mr.  EiDDER.  It  seems  I  can  not  make  myself  as  plain  as  I  should  be. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  thought  it  was  very  strange  that  the  newspajjers 
of  the  country  that  believe  in  tariff  for  revenue  would  take  an  article 
that  only  had  an  ad  valorem  of  10.7  per  cent  and  want  that  reduced 
against  everything  else. 

Mr.  EiDDER.  For  that  information  you  must  Peek  elsewhere  than 
from  me. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  do  not  want  to  answer? 

Mr.  EiDDER.  I  would  rather  not  answer  it. 

Senator  SarooT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here  an  extract  from  an 
editorial  in  the  New  York  American  of  April  25,  1908,  headed  "  Let 
the  publishers  be  consistent."    I  think  I  will  read  it. 

Mr.  EiDDER.  1908? 
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Senator  Smoot.  1908. 

Mr.  EiDDER.  Have  you  read  those  published  lateh'  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  I  have  one  here  dated  June  1.  1911. 

Mr.  RiDDER.  Have  you  any  of  last  week  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  June  1  I  have  one — that  is  four  days  ago. 

Mr.  EiDDER.  When  they  wrote  that  editorial  they  had  paper  at 
$1.80,  and  they  are  now  paying  $2.50— quite  a  difference. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  told  us  that  you  paid  $2.50  in  1907. 

Mr.  RiDDER.  I  say  that  they  had  a  contract  which  gave  them  paper 
at  $1.80. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  was  a  contract  for  a  limited  time.  So  the 
contract  changed  their  ideas  as  to  what  was  just  and  right? 

Mr.  EiDDER.  As  to  that  you  might  ask  them,  and  not  me.     " 

Senator  S:moot.  You  infer  that. 

Mr.  EiDDER.  I  am  giving  you  all  the  information  I  can ;  but  as  to 
hpw  their  minds  run  and  why  they  do  it,  subpoena  them  and  ask 
them. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  think  your  intimation  means  that.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  had  better  read  it,  but  put  it  in  the  record. 

Senator  "Williams.  Are  you  going  to  piit  all  the  newspapers  in  the 
record? 

Senator  Smoot.  I  never  objected  to  anything  the  Senator  wished 
to  put  in,  and  I  certainly  have  not  asked  to  put  m  all  the  newspapers. 

Senator  Stone.  You  did  object  the  other  day  to  my  putting  in 
an  article  from  the  New  York  Herald  about  the  Allen  &  Graham  per- 
formance with  the  Protective  League.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  objected,  and  I  think  the  Senator  from  Utah,  also. 

Senator  Gallinger.  I  objected  because  I  wanted  to  hear  it  read; 
I  wanted  to  know  what  the  New  York  Herald  correspondent  was 
saying. 

Senator  Smoot.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  do  not  care  whether 
it  goes  in  or  not,  and  I  will  withdraw  the  request. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  withdrawn. 

Senator  "Williams.  I  do  not  object,  provided  all  of  us  can  put  in 
whatever  newspaper  articles  we  want  to.'  I  thought  we  should  save 
them  for  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chairman.  A  number  of  other  gentlemen  are  here  by  invita- 
tion of  the  committee,  and  who  want  to  get  away  as  soon  as  they 
can  to  return  home,  and  whenever  you  are  through  with  Mr.  Eidder 
we  will  proceed  with  them. 

Senator  Williams.  I  would  like  to  ask.  this  question :  Suppose  it 
were  true  that  it  required  $5  a  ton  more  to  produce  print  paper  in 
the  United  States  than  it  did  in  Canada,  would  you  think  that  was 
a  good  reason  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  holding  up 
publishers  and  making  them  pay  the  $5  and  letting  them  get  it 
where  they  could  get  it  the  cheapest  ? 

Mr.  Bidder.  It  is  not  $5.  I  believe  the  difference  in  cost  of  produc- 
ing paper  between  here  and  Canada  is  nothing.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence, I  believe.     Paper  can  be  made  as  cheaply  one  place  as  the  other. 

Senator  Smoot.  Notwithstanding  the  great  difference  in  cost  of 

raw  material  ?  •  i        n    i      i  t 

Mr.  Eidder.  They  must  both  have  free  raw  material  and  should 
have  the  one  thing  to  bring  it  about.  That  is  the  point.  We  are 
interested  that  the  mills  of  this  country  may  be  able  to  manufacture 
paper  cheaply.    We  do  not  want  to  shut  those  mills  up.    We  want 
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them  to  have  free  raw  material;  and,  of  course,  if  they  have  anti- 
quated or  out-of-date  mills,  they  can  not  compete  vfith  the  modern 
mills. 

Senator  Bailey.  You  are  not  of  the  opinion  that  taking  the  duty 
off  of  raw  material  would  reduce  the  price  of  the  paper  unless  you 
also  took  the  duty  off  of  the  paper,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  RiDDEH.  Not  against  the  combination. 

Senator  Baiijsy.  Well,  under  any  circumstances. 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  if  they  have  an  agreement  here  to  keep 
a  certain  price  up  and  there  is  a  tariff  to  protect  that,  we  would  suf- 
fer by  it. 

Senator  BaiIaET.  Then  all  you  have  to  do,  if  that  is  true,  is  to  take 
the  duty  off  of  raw  material,  and  that  reduced  cost  of  production, 
according  to  your  theory,  would  manifest  itself  in  the  reduced  profit? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  say  that,  Senator. 

Senator  Bailet.  I  thought  you  did  not  intend  to  say  it,  and  that 
is  the  reason  I  called  your  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  did  not  say  that,  but  I  think  this,  that  in  the  first 
place  you  want  raw  material  for  all  the  mills — at  least  those  in  this 
country  as  well  as  in  Canada — so  that  they  can  make  paper  here  as 
cheaply  as  they  can  in  Canada.  Then  we  do  not  want  the  duty  on 
the  manufactured  article  at  all,  so  that  they  make  a  combination  here 
to  raise  the  prices. 

Senator  Bailey.  But  they  would  do  that  no  matter  whether  you 
gave  them  the  raw  material  or  not. 

Mr.  Riddee.  They  have  raw  material  now,  practically. 

Senator  Bailey.  No;  we  collect  on  wood  pulp  quite  a  sum  of 
money. 

Mr.  Riddee.  Oh;  they  have  a  combination,  and  they  do  hold  us 
up;  they  have  held  us  up,  and  they  do  do  it. 

Senator  Bailey.  You  mean,  do  you,  that  they  would  hold  the 
price  of  paper  up  without  respect  to  its  cost  of  production,  and 
naturally  they  do  that  if  they  have  a  combination  ? 

Mr.  Riddee.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bailey.  And  they  hold  the  price  of  the  paper  up  by  this 
combination  irrespective  of  the  cost  ot  production,  and  therefore  it 
would  not  affect  the  price  of  the  paper  to  admit  the  raw  material 
free  unless  you  also  admitted  paper  free. 

Mr.  Riddee.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  control  the  water,  and  every  oppor- 
tunity to  that  extent,  but  they  can  not  put  any  mills  up.  They  can 
put  them  up  in  Canada,  but  they  would  have  to  do  the  business  on  a 
reasonable  profit.  If  they  do  that,  they  would  keep  the  business 
here ;  if  they  do  not  do  it,  they  would  encourage  the  building  of  mills 
in  Canada,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  they  are  reasonable. 

Senator  Bailey.  Your  view  is,  as  I  understand  it,  that  if  they  do 
not  take  the  duty  off  the  raw  materials  the  American  manufac- 
turers could  not  in  importing  that  raw  material  and  paying  a  duty 
on  it  manufacture  it? 

Mr.  Riddee.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  say  that. 

Senator  Bailey.  That  is  what  I  would  like  to  hear  you  on— what 
j-ou  did  say. 

Mr.  Riddee.  I  did  not  say  it  in  that  way.  I  know  the  question 
of  raw  material.    There  is  no  use  of  leading  "me  in  that  direction. 
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Senator  Bailey.  I  am  not  leading  you.  You  are  a  little  too  sus- 
picious. 

Mr.  EmoEE.  No;  I  am  not  suspicious.  I  am  representing  a  big 
organization,  and  everything  that  I  say  will  be  quoted.  I  must  be 
careful  in  what  I  say. 

Senator  Baimy.  Well,  you  do  not  need  to  be  careful  about  telling 
the  truth. 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  That  is  what  I  am  stating,  the  truth,  but  you  see  I 
am  telling  you  my  view,  or  our  view,  and  our  view  is  exactly  repre- 
sented in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House,  which  covers  manufacturing 
and  raw  material.  That  is  the  situation  that  we  want.  If  we  get 
that  we  will  be  free  of  these  people.  They  can  get  a  quantity  of 
private  lands 

Senator  Bailey.  I  am  not  discussing  that  phase. 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  know,  but  that  is  the  phase  I  want  to  speak  of. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  was  not  going  to  even  lead  you  toward  that. 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  want  to  be  frank  with  you,  but  I  do  not  want  to 
have  my  position  turned  upside  down. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  am  not  trying  to  do  it.  I  am  really  trying  to 
develop  another  idea  in  connection  with  the  tariff  question.  What 
I  was  trying  to  do  was  to  develop  the  thought,  as  I  understand  you, 
that  you  want  the  raw  material  free,  so  that  the  manufacturers  in 
this  country  can  continue  in  their  business. 

ilr.  RiDDEB.  No;  that  I  did  not  say. 

Senator  Bailey.  What  do  you  want  it  free  for  ? 

Mr.  RiDDEB.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Senator  Ballet.  Why  do  you  want  it  free  ? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  I  did  not  say  that,  because  I  know  very  well  under 
this  bill  the  duty  on  Crown  lands  is  not  relieved. 

Senator  Bailey'.  I  am  not  talking  about  that. 

Mr.  RiDDEB.  Well,  I  am  talking  about  that. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  wish  you  would  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  am  talking  on  this  particular  subject.  I  believe  in 
this  bill 

Senator  Bailey.  Hold  on,  now.  I  asked  you  a  single  question,  and 
I  protest  that  I  am  not  trying  to  reach  the  question  of  Crown  lands 
at  all.  I  simply  want  to  know  why  it  is  that  you  want  the  raw  mate- 
rial admitted  free. 

Mr.  RrooEE.  I  want  the  raw  material  admitted  free  so  that  they 
can  make  cheaper  paper  here. 

Senator  Bailey.  That  is  it?  Then  you  want  the  paper  itself 
admitted  free,  because,  even  though  they  should  have  the  raw  mate- 
rial free  and  manufacture  it  at  a  lower  cost,  they  would  not  reduce 
the  price  of  paper  to  you  unless  the  paper  from  Canada  were  ad- 
mitted free? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  Now,  Senator,  before  I  answer  that,  the  condition  to 
secure  raw  material  for  the  mills  here  in  sufficient  supply,  and  also 
free  white  paper,  is  provided  and  covered  by  this  bill. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  And  this  bill  is  the  only  way  by  which  we  can  get 
both  of  those. 

Senator  Bailey.  And  you  must  have  both  to  get  what  you  want  ? 
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Mr.  RiDDER.  I  say  that  this  bill  corrects  the  situation  and  enables 
the  mills  here  to  get  as  much  raw  material  as  they  need  from  the 
lands  which  are  known  as  private  lands. 

Senator  Bailey.  You  misunderstand  me. 

Mr.  RiDDER.  I  know,  but  I  do  not  want  to  have  my  statements 
qualified  in  any  other  way.  This  bill  has  been  a  matter  of  study  for 
a  great  length  of  time,  and  it  provides  the  remedy  which  we  need. 

Senator  Bailey.  Who  has  studied  this  bill  for  a  long  time? 

j\Ir.  RiDDER.  All  of  them. 

Senator  Bailey.  We  never  heard  of  it  until  the  President  sent  it 
here. 

Mr.  Kidder.  I  do  not  speak  of  this  bill  or  this  agreement;  I  am 
speaking  of  the  Canadian  paper  situation. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  was  not  trying  to  indicate  anything  about  those 
lands.  What  I  was  trying  to  do  was  this — and  it  has  more  reference 
to  the  other  phase  of  the  question  than  it  does  to  this  that  is  imme- 
diately under  consideration — I  was  trying  to  develop  the  fact  that 
free  raw  material  would  not  amount  to  anything  unless  that  was 
accompanied  by  the  free  finished  product. 

Mr.  RiDDER.  Not  against  the  combination,  because  they  have  the 
advantage,  and  they  put  the  prices  up,  and  if  this  reciprocity  bill 
fails,  and  we  do  not  get  this  relief,  we  are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  paper  combination. 

Senator  Williaims.  Is  not  the  situation  like  this,  that  with  the  free 
raw  material  they  could  produce  cheaper? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  les,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  But  without  the  print  paper  they  might  not 
sell  any  cheajDer  and  so  you  want  both ;  first,  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
duce cheaper  and,  secondly,  to  enable  them  to  sell  cheaper? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  Yes,  sir;  and  under  his  bill  we  can  get  all  the  raw 
material  we  require  and  the  paper  will  be  let  in  free,  and  they  can 
compete. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  principle  would  apply  to  every  item  that 
comes  into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  am  speaking  of  this  reciprocity.  We  have  to  get 
what  we  can.  I  Avould  not  want  this  to  fail  because  it  did  not  cover 
e\'i'rything.  If  it  were  in  my  power  I  would  give  it,  but  this  remedy, 
this  particular  thing,  we  would  get  now,  and  I  would  extend  it  as 
I  could. 

Senator  Bailey.  You  have  answered  Senator  Williams'  question 
which  was  just  exactly  what  I  was  trying  to  ascertain.  You  have 
an  idea  that  one  side  is  very  friendly  to  you  and  that  the  other  side 
is  hostile. 

Mr.  RiDDER.  No,  sir ;  I  know  that  you  are  not  unfriendly. 

Senator  Bailey.  You  thought  that  I  was  trying  to  develop 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  No 

Senator  Williams.  I  think  my  question  was  plainer.     [Laughter.] 

The  Witness.  Our  whole  hope  of  relief  from  the  Paper  Trust  is 
this  bill.    That  is  our  only  hope. 

Senator  Bailey.  That  is  the  difference  in  what  you  suppose  to  be 
a  friendly  and  an  unfriendly  question. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  in  favor  of  having  print  paper  and  paper 
under  4  cents  a  pound  come  into  this  country  free  of  duty  from  all 
the  world? 
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Mr.  EiDDEK.  I  am. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  believe  it  should  all  come  in  free  ? 
Mr.  EiDDER.  You  asked  me  whether  I  am  in  favor  of  it    and  I 
tell  you  yes.  ' 

Senator  Hetbuen.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  there  In 
what  way  would  you  contribute  to  the  revenues  of  this  Government 
on  the  principle  of  tariff  for  revenue?  You  would  be  absolutely 
free,  would  you  not,  from  any  contribution? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  did  not  commit  myself  on  that  proposition.  I  was 
very  careful  not  to  do  it. 

Senator  Heybuen.  You  have  not  committed  yourself,  but  I  merely 
wanted  to  have  you  point  out  in  what  manner  you  would  contribute 
anything  to  the  revenues  of  the  Government. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  a  speculative  question  of  a  high  order 
of  political  speculation. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  want  to  follow  this  up.  Do  you  admit  that  the 
labor  is  less  in  Germany  than  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  EiDDER.  Labor  is  pretty  high  in  Germany. 

Senator  Smoot.  Pretty  high!  Do  you  know  what  it  is  in  the 
paper  mills?     Is  it  one-third  as  high  as  it  is  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  Oh,  it  is  more  than  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  Would  you  change  your  mind  if  I  could  show  to 
you  that  it  is  not  more  than  that? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  I  am  not  discussing  that  phase  of  the  matter. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  a  phase  that  I  want  you  to  discuss.  You 
will  admit  that  it  is  a  great  deal  less,  will  you  not  ? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  In  Germany  than  here? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes,  or  in  Sweden. 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  Not  in  all  parts. 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  it  is  less? 

^Ir.  RiDDEE.  I  could  not  say  whether  it  is  or  not,  and  I  would  not 
want  to  say  anything  that  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  no  idea  ? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  Oh,  well,  I  do  not  want  to  imagine  things.  I  am  only 
stating  the  facts.  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  wages  are  there. 
That  has  not  come  up.  But  of  course  we  can  not  get  paper  from  Ger- 
many. 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  If  this  bill  passes,  I  do  not 
know  but  what  you  can  get  it  from  Germany  free. 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  We  get  it  from  Canada  free. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  know  but  what  you  can  get  it  from  all 
over  the  world  free  if  this  bill  passes  in  its  present  form. 

Senator  Williams.  There  is  nothing  in  this  agreement  about  get- 
ting it  from  Germany  free. 

Senator  SMoar.  The  favored-nation  clause  will  be  operative  in  its 
present  form. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  will  give  you  a  pointer  that  it  will  not  get  in 
under  the  favored-nation  clause. 

Senator  Williaims.  Let  us  have  reciprocity  on  beets  or  some  par- 
ticular thing  where  you  will  grant  a  favor  in  one  direction  if  they 
will  grant  you  a  favor  in  another,  which  this  treaty  does  not  do. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  no  reciprocity  or  favors  in  this  bill. 

The  Chaieman.  Gentlemen,  I  will  say  that  there  are  a  number  of 
people  here  who  desire  to  be  heard  this  afternoon. 
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Senator  Simmons.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  Mr.  Kidder, 
you  are  not  claiming  that  the  newspapers  are  any  more  entitled  to 
have  their  materials  which  they  consume  in  their  business  cheaper 
than  any  other  consumer,  are  you? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  claim  that  we  want  relief  from  this  oppression  that 
we  are  laboring  under. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  want  your  print  paper  cheaper,  and  you 
want  to  get  it  cheaper  than  the  tariff.  Now,  you  do  not  claim  that 
the  newspaper  fraternity  have  any  greater  right  to  cheaper  material 
than  any  other  element  of  the  people  of  this  country,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  believe  that  every  business  which  is  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  trust,  and  the  trust  puts  up  the  prices,  they  should  be 
relieved  by  having  the  duty  taken  off  so  as  to  break  up  the  trust. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  not  the  question  I  wanted  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  RiDDER.  I  would  take  the  duty  off  of  everything  which  was 
under  control  of  the  trust,  which  forced  the  prices  up  by  a  combi- 
nation. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  would  have  every  article  produced  in  this 
country  by  a  trust — you  would  have  the  raw  material  that  they  use, 
and  you  would  have  the  finished  product  put  on  the  free  list  ? 

Mr.  EiDDER.  I  would  as  to  anything  that  was  controlled  by  a  trust, 
but  I  would  not  hold  up  part  until  I  got  all  of  it.  T  would,  step  by 
step,  get  all  I  could,  and  as  fast  as  I  could. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  other  words,  you  would  very  much  prefer  to 
be  under  the  rule  of  a  foreign  trust  than  an  American  trust. 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  No,  sir ;  we  do  not  want  to  be  under  any  trust. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  largest  trusts  in  the  world  are  foreign  trusts. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question.  You  are  prob- 
ablj^  interested  in  the  matter  of  the  influence  which  this  letter  of 
instructions  has  exerted.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  of  your  308 
papers  are  in  favor  of  this  treaty  and  how  manj'  are  opposed  to  it  ? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  I  could  not  tell  you ;  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  know  how  many  are  opposed  to  it? 

Senator  Bailet.  I  can  tell  you  a  few. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  the  Associated  Press  ? 

Senator  Bailey.  Yes ;  two  as  good  Democratic  papers  as  there  are 
in  the  world — the  Houston  Post  and  the  Fort  Worth  Record — both 
members  of  your  association.  However,  that  is  due  to  Democratic 
teaching. 

Senator  Simjions.  Mr.  Ridder,  in  this  telegram  that  has  been  re- 
ferred to  here  repeatedly,  and  which  I  believe  is  dated  February  17, 
you  state  to  the  newspapers  very  frankly  the  reasons  why  you  want 
them  to  favor  the  reciprocity  treaty.  Now,  do  you  think  the  news- 
papers of  your  association  have  stated  to  the  people  with  equal  frank- 
ness the  reason  why  they  are  favorable  ? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  think  many  papers  have. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  think  all  the  papers  in  your  association 
have? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  They  have  denounced  this  Paper  Trust,  and  ex- 
posed it. 

Senator  Heybuen.  I  want  a  little  further  information,  Mr.  Ridder, 
in  regard  to  the  income  of  your  association. 

Mr.  Riddee.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Simmons.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  will  ask  one  other  ques- 
tion: Can  you  name  any  paper  in  your  association  that  has  stated 
frankly  to  the  people  that  they  wanted  this  treaty  because  it  would 
reduce  print  paper? 

Mr.  RmDER.  Do  you  mean  that  that  was  the  only  reason  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  No;  you  have  stated  very  frankly  in  this  tele- 
gram that  the  reason  you  thought  that  they  ought  to  treat  this  treaty 
favorably  is  because  it  put  print  paper  and  wood  pulp  on  the  free  list. 
Now,  can  you  give  the  name  of  any  paper  in  your  association  that 
with  equal  frankness — you  could  not  say  anything  else  about  any- 
thing but  print  paper;  you  do  not  give  any  other  reason — can  you 
name  any  paper  of  your  association  that  has  stated  that  its  position 
in  favor  of  the  treaty  was  governed  by  the  fact  that  it  would  reduce 
the  price  of  paper  ? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  Do  you  mean  the  same  language  that  I  stated  it  there  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  In  substance. 

Mr.  KiDDEK.  I  could  not  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  can  not  name  any  paper  that  has  done 
that? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  I  do  not  think  I  can. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  have  not  seen  any  myself  that  stated  it  with 
the  same  degree  of  frankness  as  this  telegram. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  in  regard  to  the 
income  of  your  association.  If  I  am  correct  in  my  recollection,  there 
were  four  items.  One  was  the  assessment  per  ton,  which  you  say 
amounted  to  perhaps  $20,000. 

Mr.  EiDDER.  On  an  average. 

Senator  Heybtjen.  The  other  was  the  initiation  fee  of  $75. 

Mr.  Bidder.  That  does  not  produce  much. 

Senator  Hetburn.  You  have  also  testified  that  certain  items, 
among  which  was  the  initiation  fee  of  $75.  How  much  do  you 
realize  from  that  fee? 

Mr.  KmDEE.  Of  $75? 

Senator  Heybtjen.  Yes. 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  If  we  had  20  members  last  year,  it  would  only  be 
$1,500. 

Senator  Heybtjen.  I  am  not  speaking  of  new  members. 

Mr.  EiDDER.  The  initiation  fee  is  paid  by  new  members. 

Senator  Heybtjen.  Do  the  others  pay  it? 

Mr.  EiDDER.  Yes ;  years  ago.     The  association  is  10  or  15  years  old. 

Senator  Heybuen.  And  during  that  time  you  have  received  $75 
from  each  of  those  papers  as  an  initiation  fee? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  Yes,  sir.  .  ,    ,,    . 

Senator  Heybtjen.  You  also  said,  if  my  recollection  is  correct,  that 
in  addition  to  that  they  pay  annual  dues  of  $75  ? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  How  much  does  that  amount  to  { 

Mr.  EiDDER.  Three  hundred  papers  amount  to  $22,500. 

Senator  Heybtjrn.  What  other  items  did  you  give? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  Then  the  tax  on  the  typesetting  machines  for  the  labor 

bureau.  j.  j.   » 

Senator  Heybtjen.  How  much  does  that  amount  toi 
Mr.  EiDDEE.  I  suppose  that  brings  in  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 

dollars. 
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Senator  Heyburn.  Now,  give  us  the  other  items  to  which  you 
refer. 

Mr.  EiDDER.  Then  the  amount  of  paper,  5  cents  per  ton,  would 
produce  also  an  average  of  $20,000. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Now,  what  other  items? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  Then  they  have  a  large  collection  agency,  and  in  that 
they  charge,  like  a  collection  agency,  a  small  sum  like  a  bank  does 
for  collecting  bills. 

Senator  Heyburn.  So  that  you  have  an  income  of  about  $40,000 
outside  of  your  initiation  fee? 

Mr.  EiDDER.  "We  have  more  than  $40,000. 

Senator  Heyburn.  How  much  more? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  The  annual  dues  produce  say  $20,000,  the  typesetting 
machine  tax  for  the  labor  bureau,  $20,000,  and  paper  $20,000 — in 
round  numbers  I  would  say  $60,000.  That  might  be  $5,000  more 
or  $5,000  less. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Now,  what  is  the  income,  if  you  know,  of  those 
daily  papers  that  belong  to  your  association  in  the  city  of  New 
York? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  can  not  give  even  an  estimate  of  that? 

Mr.  EiDDER.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Is  the  income  of  your  paper  an  average  income 
of  what  are  called  the  great  daily  papers  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  No,  sir;  I  think  they  are  above  the  average,  because 
my  morning  paper  is  two  cents — I  mean  money,  more  money. 

Senator  Heyburn.  And  you  pay  out  of  this  income  to  one  man 
$15,000  for  his  services? 

Mr.  EiDDER.  You  mean  the  white  paper? 

Senator  Heyburn.  Yes. 

Mr.  EmoER.  We  pay  $12,000  now. 

Senator  Heyburn.  To  whom  did  you  pay  that? 

jMr.  RiDDER.  Mr.  Norris. 

Senator  Heyburn.  How  long  have  you  been  paying  Mr.  Norris 
that  fee? 

Mr.  EiDDER.  Since  July,  1908,  I  believe. 

Senator  Heyburn.  And  what  are  Mr.  Norris's  duties  for  which  he 
is  paid  that  sum  ? 

Mr.  EiDDER.  He  is  attending  to  this  whole  white-paper  business. 

Senator  Heyburn.  The  legislation? 

Mr.  EiDDER.  He  goes  into  the  facts  and  figures  and  circulars.  He 
also  appears  before  committees  and  furnishes  information  and  repre- 
sents our  side  before  Congress. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Before  Congress.  That  is  what  I  want  to 
get  at. 

Mr.  EiDDER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Now,  does  Mr.  Norris  perform  any  other  duties 
for  that  salary  ? 

Mr.  EiDDER.  Yes,  sir;  he  has  entire  charge  of  everything  relating 
to  this  department  of  the  Publishers'  Association — gathering  news. 

Senator  Heyburn.  "\'\nien  you  say  "  this  department "  do  you  mean 
the  legislation? 

Mr.  EiDDER.  Oh,  no;  I  mean  the  whole  white-paper  department. 
He  has  charge  of  this  department.     He  has  an  office  in  New  York 
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and  attends  to  all  correspondence  and  everything  relating  to  white- 
paper  information,  and  everything  connected  with  it,  and  he  also 
comes  here  and  looks  after  it. 

Senator  Heybtjrn.  AVhat  sort  of  an  agxeement  have  you  with  him  ? 
Is  it  in  writing? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  No,  sir;  he  gets  $12,000  a  year.  There  is  no  written 
agreement. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Did  you  not  first  engage  him  with  reference  to 
the  legislation  affecting  your  interests  ? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  No,  sir;  we  engaged  him  to  take  care  of  this  whole 
white-paper  matter,  and  that  included  that.  We  engaged  him  at  the 
time  the  trust  forced  prices  up,  and  we  had  to  make  a  fight  to  get 
relief;  then  we  organized  this  department,  and  he  took  charge  of  it. 

Senator  Heybuek.  Well,  the  first  services  were  terminated,  or 
practically  complete,  two  or  three  years  ago,  were  they  not? 

ilr.  RrooEE.  No,  sir ;  the  first  services  only  commenced,  I  think,  on 
July  1,  1908. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  When  were  those  differences  with  the  trust,  as 
j'ou  term  it,  terminated? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  Those  with  the  trust  are  not  terminated.  We  have  a 
war  with  them  all  the  time. 

Senator  Heybuen.  He  has  been  devoting  his  time  to  legislative 
matters,  has  he  not  ? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  He  has  been  devoting  it  to  everything  relating  to  that, 
and  he  furnishes  information,  statistics,  and  everything  else,  looking 
up  the  investigations  and  correcting  them;  taking  care  of  our  side 
of  it. 

Senator  Heybuen.  You  are  paying  his  expenses  in  addition  to  his 
salary  ? 

Mr.  RroDEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heybuen.  For  attending  to  the  legislative  matters? 

Mr.  RnjDEE.  His  expenses,  yes;  he  comes  here  to  Washington,  and 
we  pay  his  expenses  to  look  after  affairs  here. 

Senator  Smoot.  When  he  goes  to  Canada  do  you  pay  him? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clark.  Where  does  the  other  $3,000  of  Mr.  Norris's  salary 
come  from  ? 

Mr.  RmDEE.  He  first  got  $15,000,  but  afterwards  he  made  it  $12,000, 
because  he  was  satisfied  to  do  that. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  You  might  give  my  qualifications ;  that  is,  that  I  could 
do  other  work,  and  do  do  other  work. 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  There  is  no  use  cheapening  me. 

Mr.  RiDDER.  Mr.  Norris  got  $15,000  a  year,  and  then  it  occurred 
that  his  services  might  be  required  in  some  other  matters,  and  it  was 
made  $12,000  a  year,  with  permission  on  his  part  to  undertake  other 
things.  He  is  a  very  capable  man.  I  did  not  go  into  this  explana- 
tion, because  if  we  explain  everything  it  would  take  a  very  long  time 
to  do  it. 

Senator  Gallingee.  It  is  very  clear  that  the  farmers  can  not  afford 
to  hire  Mr.  Norris. 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  Mr.  Norris  is  worth  that  and  more  too. 

Senator  Stone.  They  can  afford  to  hire  him  at  the  price  they 
paid  others,  which  was  nothing. 
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Senator  Si:\imons.  Mr.  Eidder,  do  you  not  regard  the  meat-packing 
houses  as  being  in  a  trust  ? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  Certainlj^ 

Senator  SjaraioNS.  Do  they  not  control  through  that  trust  the 
larger  price  of  beef  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  RiDDEK.  I  suppose  so. 

Senator  Simmons.  Now,  this  treaty  provides  for  free  live  stock, 
but  it  is  paying  a  duty,  or  a  large  part  of  it,  on  meats ;  is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  do  not  know  that  fact  ? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  Well,  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  discuss  that  phase  of 
it  because  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  matter. 

Senator  Simmons.  AVell,  you  said  a  little  while  ago  that  you  were 
in  favor,  wherever  there  was  a  trust  that  raised  the  price  of  a  thing, 
of  putting  that  raw  material  on  the  free  list  and  putting  their  fin- 
ished product  on  the  free  list  also. 

Mr.  RiDDER.  Certainly,  I  am. 

Senator  Simbions.  I  say,  then,  it  is  true — and  it  is  a  well-known 
fact,  and  j^ou  know  it,  I  take  it — that  this  treaty  provides  for  free 
live  stock,  and  it  also  retains  a  duty,  or  a  part  of  the  duty,  on  meats. 
Now,  are  you  in  favor  of  taking  that  duty  off  of  meats  ? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  taking  anything  from  this  bill 
which  would  jeopardize  its  passage. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  are  in  favor  of  a  just  bill,  are  you  not — a 
bill  that  applies  the  same  principle  to  other  things  that  you  are  de- 
manding shall  apply  to  yourself? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  I  am,  on  general  principles.  I  am  a  tariff  reformer; 
I  have  always  been  that ;  but  I  would  oppose  any  amendment  to  this 
bill,  because  it  gives  us  some  relief.  If  you  kill  it  by  amendment, 
we  will  have  no  relief,  and  that  would  be  directly  in  the  interest  of 
every  Meat  Trust,  because  if  you  do  not  bring  about  this  reciprocity, 
you  do  not  bring  about  a  beginning. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  say  you  are  opposed  to  any  amendments. 
I  was  going  to  ask  you  if  you  do  not  think,  in  view  of  what  you  have 
said  about  putting  the  finished  products  on  the  free  list  as  well  as 
the  raw  material,  it  ought  to  be  amended  so  as  to  put  meat  on  the 
free  list  as  well  as  live  stock — in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  have  said 
that  the  price  of  meat  is  fixed  by  the  trust,  just  as  you  claim  the  price 
of  your  product  is  ? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  If  you  put  that  on,  you  will  kill  the  bill,  and  you  do 
not  get  any  benefit  for  the  meat. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  other  words,  because  the  bill  gives  to  you 
what  you  ask  you  do  not  want  to  amend  it  so  as  to  give  the  other 
people  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  I  am  in  favor  of  this  bill  because  that  is  the  best  we 
can  do  now,  and  we  must  have  a  commencement. 

Senator  Clark.  In  other  words,  if  you  can  get  relief  from  any  par- 
ticular business,  you  are  willing  that  the  other  business  should  go 
hang? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  j^ou  propose  to  put  the  other  business  on 
the  same  footing? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  I  know,  but  every  attempt  to  amend  that  bill  is  a  hos- 
tile attempt  to  kill  it,  and  therefore  I  am  opposed  to  any  attempt  to 
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amend  it  because  the  purpose  is  to  kill  reciprocity,  and  in  doing  that 
you  bring  no  relief  to  other  things  but  kill  the  whole  thing. 

Senator  Simmons.  Although  amendments  may  be  necessary  to 
relieve  other  folks  from  the  burden  of  trust  robbery. 

Mr.  E.IDDER.  You  have  to  take  a  thing  as  it  is,  not  as  it  should  be. 

Senator  CnARK.  Are  you  not  going  a  little  far  when  you  say  that 
the  purpose  of  every  amendment  proposed  is  to  kill  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  I  think  it  is  so  regarded  by  the  friends  of  the  bill. 

Senator  Clark.  Are  you  not  going  a  little  far  in  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  EiDDER.  I  think  that  is  the  accepted  idea  as  to  those  who  pro- 
pose to  amend  the  bill. 

Senator  Clark.  And  how  does  that  theory  get  among  the  people? 
It  is  because  it  is  published  in  the  newspapers  you  are  speaking  for. 
I  know  of  a  gentleman  who  is  perfectly  frank  in  saying  that  this  bill 
ought  to  pass,  but  before  it  passes  it  ought  to  be  amended.  Those 
people  are  as  patriotic  and  as  high-minded  and  disinterested  as  some 
of  the  people  who  are  in  favor  of  this  bill  as  it  is. 

Senator  Williajnis.  Do  you  really  know  anybody  who  is  in  favor 
of  this  bill  who  is  in  favor  of  its  amendment  ? 

Senator  Clark.  I  do,  and  I  refer  to  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
Mr.  Root. 

Senator  Bailet.  You  said  awhile  ago  that  if  this  bill  is  killed  that 
that  would  itself  be  a  benefit  to  the  Beef  Trust.  You  know,  do  you 
not,  that  the  protection  afforded  by  this  treaty  to  the  Beef  Trust  is 
higher  than  the  protection  afforded  by  the  existing  law?  Let  me 
illustrate  that.  The  duty  will  leave  cattle,  worth  over  $14  a  head 
with  now  27^  per  cent.  Therefore  a  steer  worth  $40  at  the  Canadian 
border  would  pay  $11 — the  packer  must  pay  that  to  bring  him  in. 
That  steer  that  cost  $40  and  $11  duty,  making  $51,  would  dress,  say, 
800  pounds,  certainly  not  more  than  that.  The  duty  on  that  dressed 
meat  under  the  existing  law  is  1^  cents  a  pound.  That  duty  is  re- 
duced under  this  treaty  to  li  cents  per  pound.  The  reduction  in 
duty,  assuming  that  the  steer  dresses  800  pounds,  is  from  $12  protec- 
tion under  the  existing  law  to  $10  protection  under  this  treaty,  but 
while  the  packer  loses  $2  of  his  protection  on  the  dressed  meats  he 
saves  $11  that  he  now  has  to  pay  on  the  importation  of  a  steer,  and 
the  treaty  is  $9  better  to  the  packer  than  the  existing  law.  I  think 
that  is  right. 

Mr.  RiDDER.  Well,  I  would  not  like  to  discuss  that  with  you,  be- 
cause that  is  also  an  involved  question  which  I  do  not  think  I  can 
answer. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  think  that  is  a  plain  question. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  the  question  that  we  have  to  consider. 

Senator  Williams.  According  to  your  own  theory,  the  packer's 
duty,  the  one  from  which  he  benefits,  is  reduced  $2.     We  admit  that. 

Senator  Bailey.  But  he  is  $9  better  off. 

Senator  Wh^liams.  According  to  your  own  theory,  it  would  not 
make  it  a  bit  cheaper  to  him  unless  you  reduced  the  duty  on  the 
thing  he  sells.     That  is  reduced  $2. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  did  not  go  into  that,  but,  since  you  invite  it,  I 
want  to  say  that  the  reduction  of  one-fourth  of  1  cent 

Senator  Williams.  The  point  I  was  making 

Senator  Bailey.  Let  me  finish  the  suggestion,  and  then  you  will 
have  it  all  before  you.     The  reduction  of  one-fourth  of  1  cent  a 
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pound  will  never  find  its  way  to  the  consumer,  because  meat  is  not 
sold  in  that  way.  It  is  sold  so  much  level — even  cents  per  pound— 
and  so  while  the  reduction  on  the  carcass,  the  dressed  carcass,  would 
amount  to  $2,  the  packer  would  really  get  all  that 

Senator  Williams.  Leaving  all  that  out,  I  think  a  moment  ago 
you  promulgated  the  theory  that  unless  we  reduced  the  duty  upon  the 
finished  product,  no  matter  how  much  we  reduced  the  duty  on  the 
raw  material,  even  if  you  put  it  on  the  free  list,  it  would  not  make 
the  seller  of  the  finished  product — which  in  this  particular  case  is 
dressed  beef — sell  any  cheaper,  but  that  in  order  to  make  it  sell 
cheaper  you  had  to  reduce  the  duty  on  the  finished  product ;  and  now 
you  admit  that  the  duty  on  the  finished  product  in  this  treaty  or 
agreement  is  reduced  $2.     That  is  what  we  want  to  illustrate. 

Senator  Bailey.  Yes ;  assuming  that  the  whole  $2  goes  to  the  con- 
sumer of  meat — which  I  doubt — in  consequence  of  the  fraction  of  a 
cent  reduction;  but  assuming  that  it  does,  then  it  stands  that  the 
Government  loses  $11  and  the  consumer  gets  $2  and  the  packer  gets- 
the  other. 

Senator  Williams.  That  may  be  true,  but  the  other  thing  being 
true,  the  idea  that  the  packer's  benefit  is  increased,  the  idea  that  the 
consumer's  cost  when  he  goes  to  buy  the  packer's  finished  product  is 
increased  by  this  treaty,  falls  to  the  ground. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  did  not  say  that  the  consumer's  cost  was  in- 
creased. You  misunderstood  me.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  the  con- 
sumer's cost.  I  will  go  this  far  to  say  that  if  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  dressed  meats  was  a  full  cent  a  pound,  that  then  the  consumer 
might  get  it,  and  in  time  would  get  it;  but  a  reduction  of  such  a 
fraction  of  per  cent  that  is  not  susceptible  of  a  division  between  the 
packer  and  consumer  will  never  reach  the  consumer. 

Senator  Williajis.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Mr.  Ridder,  is  your  paper  owned  and  published 
by  a  corporation? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  Yes,  sir;  by  a  corporation. 

Senator  Heybukn.  What  amount  of  income  tax  did  you  pay  ioT 
1910? 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  will  tell  you  in  a  minute.  It  was  close  to  1  per 
cent— close  to  $200,000 

Senator  Heybuen.  The  corporation  tax,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Ridder.  Yes,  sir ;  I  paid  it  last  year  and  this  year.  Well,  it  is 
close  to  what  I  told  you  to-day: 

Senator  TIetbdrn.  On  what  amount  did  you  pay? 

Mr.  Ridder.  I  paid  on  close  to  $200,000,  less  the  $5,000.  I  think  I 
paid  on  $187,000.     I  can  not  tell  you  just  offhand. 

Senator  TIeyburn.  But  somewhere  around  that  figure? 

Senator  Smoot.  The  Publishers'  Association. 

Mr.  Ridder.  That  is  an  organization  or  corporation.  If  you  would 
like  the  exact  figures  I  will  give  them  to  you. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Never  mind. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  Publishers'  Association  is  a  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Ridder.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  many  shares  has  it? 

Mr.  Ridder.  There  is  one  share  for  each  member. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  much  per  share? 
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Mr.  EiDDEE.  The  shares  are  $75  initiation  fee  and  $75  a  year  pays 
for  the  share.  So  the  share  costs  a  dollar.  There  is  no  capital  at 
all  behind  that. 

Senator  Heybukn.  That  corporation  pays  an  income  tax,  I  sup- 
pose ? 

Mr.  EiDDEE.  Yes,  sir ;  certainly.     They  made  a  profit. 

Senator  HEYBUEiSr.  Do  you  know  what  amount  was  paid  on  ? 

Mr.  RiDDEE.  I  do  not.  I  do  not  believe  they  had  any.  You  can 
see  by  that  circular. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  to  be  addressed 
to  Mr.  Eidder  ?  If  not  the  committee  will  hear  Mr.  Bruce  Haldeman, 
president  of  the  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  unless  the  com- 
mittee would  prefer  to  hear  Mr.  Melville  Stone,  who  is  anxious  to 
leave  the  city. 

Mr.  Stone.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  Mr.  Haldeman  will  finish 
in  a  few  moments,  and  then  it  will  probably  be  better  to  hear  Mr. 
Noyes. 

STATEMENT  OF  BRUCE  HALDEMAN,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NEWS- 
PAPER PUBLISHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Haldeman.  Mr.  Chairman  I  think  Mr.  Eidder  has  covered 
pretty  thoroughly  the  American  Publishers'  Association  matter.  I 
have  just  been  inducted  into  office  and  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a 
very  great  amount  of  information. 

The  Chaieman.  How  long  have  you  been  president? 

Mr.  Haldeman.  Since  April. 

The  Chaieman.  Had  you  held  any  office  in  the  association  prior 
to  that? 

Mr.  Haldeman.  I  was  director. 

The  Chaieman.  Has  any  member  of  the  committee  any  questions 
to  ask  Mr.  Haldeman? 

Senator  Stone.  Do  the  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  or 
anyone  associated  with  the  publication  of  newspapers,  so  far  as  you 
know,  ever  get  instructions  to  the  effect  that  nothing  was  to  be  said 
or  published  in  opposition  to  reciprocity  ? 

Mr.  Haldeman.  I  received  that  letter  that  Mr.  Bidder  sent  out, 
but  I  have  never  given  or  requested  anyone  connected  with  my  paper 
to  give  any  instructions  to  the  correspondent  here.  I  have  asked  him 
personally  to  keep  me  posted  on  the  progress  of  the  reciprocity  bill, 
but  beyond  his  general  instructions  to  be  impartial  and  send  all  the 
news.  He  has  never  had  any  other  instructions,  and  I  never  heard 
any  member  of  our  association  give  such  instructions. 

Senator  Stone.  What  is  you  paper? 

Mr.  Haldeman.  The  Louisville  Courier- Journal  and  the  Louisville 
Times. 

Senator  Stone.  "Were  any  instructions  ever  given  to  the  Courier- 
Journal  force  or  the  Times  force  not  to  print  or  publish  anything  in 
opposition  to  the  reciprocity  agreement? 

Mr.  Haldeman.  Most  certainly  not. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  the  Washington  correspondents  ever  sent 
you  any  news  that  you  have  not  published? 
Mr.  Haldeman.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
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Senator  Smoot.  It  has  never  been  blue-penciled — anything  that 
they  have  sent? 

Mr.  Haldeman.  No,  sir — well,  all  matter  that  comes  to  the  office 
is  not  published,  but  nothing  regarding  this  treaty  has  been  cut  out, 
to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  class  of  news  have  they  sent  you  in  regard 
to  this  Canadian  reciprocity  matter  ? 

Mr.  Haldeman.  I  think  most  of  it  has  been  from  the  Associated 
Press.    We  publish  the  Associated  Press  report. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  you  have  published  very  little  from  your 
Washington  correspondent  ? 

Mr.  Haldeman.  Any  special  feature  that  they  wish  to  touch  on 
they  woud  add  to  the  Associated  Press  report.    I  wish  to  say  in  re- 

fjard  to  that  letter  of  Mr.  Kidder's  that  I  never  construed  it  in  the 
ight  of  him  wishing  to  have  the  news  colored.  I  have  been  very  inti- 
mately associated  with  Mr.  Ridder  for  several  years  and  I  know  him 
to  be  an  absolutely  fair  man,  and  I  do  not  think  any  member  of  our 
association  that  I  have  heard  of  has  construed  that  to  mean  that  they 
wished  to  have  coloring  on  their  Washington  news. 

Senator  Ci^ek.  How  did  you  construe  it  ? 

Mr.  Haldeman.  I  felt,  or  we  felt,  that  it  was  a  very  important 
question  not  only  to  the  newspapers  themselves,  but  to  the  readers,  as 
it  involved  the  price  of  the  paper  to  the  readers,  and  we  wished  them 
to  keep  posted  on  it,  and  the  news  in  connection  with  that  was  given. 

Senator  Claek.  How  did  you  construe  that  request  that  you  notify 
your  correspondents  to  send  favorable  reports  ? 

Senator  Williams.  He  did  not  say  "  send  favorable  reports." 

Senator  Claek.  Yes ;  he  did. 

Mr.  Haldeman.  I  will  give  you  my  construction  of  that.  I  will  say 
the  Courier  Journal  is  a  Democratic  newspaper  and  we  consider 
that  we  are  favorable  to  the  Democrats,  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  we  do  not  publish  the  Republican  side  of  the  information,  and 
I  have  had  Republicans  in  my  city  tell  me  that  what  we  published 
was  so  satisfactory  that  they  read  it  in  preference  to  the  Republican 
paper. 

Senator  Claek.  Many  of  us  do  that;  we  Republicans.  That  is  not 
what  I  was  trying  to  get  at.  I  was  trj'ing  to  get  at  your  construc- 
tion of  the  dispatch  that  Mr.  Ridder  sent  when  he  asked  you  to  notify 
your  correspondents  to  send  favorable  reports. 

Mr.  Haldeman.  Well,  correspondents  in  Washington  have  a  mul- 
titude  ■ 

Senator  Stone.  That  seems  to  be  all,  Mr.  Haldeman. 

Senator  Gallingee.  One  moment.  As  a  newspaper  man,  do  you 
think  it  was  necessary  for  that  dispatch  to  be  sent  if  correspondents 
were  doing  their  duty,  as  they  were  expected  to  do  it  in  sending  the 
news? 

Mr.  Haldejian.  Well,  a  correspondent  here  in  Washington  has  a 
multitude  of  affairs  to  look  after,  and  possibly  it  might  escape  his 
attention  that  this  particular  matter  was  of  great  interest  to  the 
newspapers  and  newspaper  readers. 

Senator  Gallingee.  You  were  afraid  he  would  overlook  reciproc- 
ity, were  you? 
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Mr.  I-Ialdeman.  No,  sir;  not  reciprocity,  but  I  think  that  phase 
of  it,  it  was  natural  to  call  attention  to.  I  never  sent  any  instruc- 
tions following  their  request. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Would  it  not  have  been  natural  to  have 
said  in  that  dispatch  to  send  full  reports  on  the  matter  rather  than 
favorable  reports  on  it? 

Senator  Williams.  Let  us  have  that  letter. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  may  not  be.     I  did  not  read  it. 

Senator  Williams.  Report  does  not  enter  into  it.  "  Report "  is  a 
technical  word  in  the  newspaper  business  and  has  reference  to  news. 

Senator  Gallingee.  "  Treat  favorably  the  reciprocity  agreement." 
You  stated  that  the  public  were  interested  in  this  because  of  the  fact 
that  they  would  get  their  papers  cheaper.  How  will  they  get  their 
papers  cheaper? 

Mr.  BL^ldeman.  I  do  not  think  I  stated  that.  I  meant  that  this 
question  of  the  price  of  paper  would  involve  ultimately  the  service 
of  news  to  the  subscriber.    Naturally  they  would  be  interested  in  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  Would  a  15-cent  magazine  be  sold  for  any  less  if 
this  bill  passes? 

Mr.  Haldeman.  I  could  say  as  to  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  Would  the  newspapers  of  this  country  be  sold  for 
any  less  if  the  bill  passes? 

Mr.  Haldeman.  I  will  say  from  my  own  knowledge  that  if  the  re- 
sult of  this  should  be  to  establish  a  more  reasonable  price  for  paper, 
there  would  be  reductions.  I  think  I  would  consider  very  seriously  a 
reduction. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  price  of  the  newspaper  as  it  is  sold  to  the 
public?  How  many  newspapers  are  printed  from  a  ton  of  paper? 
Take  your  own  paper. 

Mr.  Haldeman.  It  depends  on  the  size  of  the  papers. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  say  your  own  paper. 

Mr.  Haldeman.  We  have  different-sized  papers;  10  pages,  12 
pages,  16  pages. 

Senator  S^ioot.  Take  your  Journal;  I  believe  you  said  one  was  the 
Journal?  • 

Mr.  Haldeman.  The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  the  Times. 

Senator  Smoot.  Take  the  Times.  How  many  of  the  average  issue 
of  the  Times  could  be  printed  from  a  ton  of  paper? 

Mr.  Haldeman.  It  depends  on  the  paper.  The  Times  one  day  is  a 
14-page  paper,  another  day  15  pages. 

Senator  Smoot.  State  the  average. 

Mr.  Haldeman.  I  have  not  established  an  average.  For  a  12-page 
paper  it  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,500  papers.  Mr.  Norris 
is  an  expert  on  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  Fifteen  hundred  papers  to  a  ton  i 

Mr.  Haldeman.  Two  thousand  pounds;  yes.  A  12-page  paper 
would  be  about  6  to  a  pound ;  about  12,000  to  the  ton. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  the  circulation  of  the  Times  ^ 

Mr.  Haldeman.  Well,  sir,  I  am  here  as  the  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Newspaper  Publishers'  Association ■  . 

Senator  Smoot.  I  want  to  see  how  much  an  issue  of  your  paper 
costs,  and  then  see  how  much  this  was  going  to  save  you,  and  hnd 
out  if  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  paper  would  make  a  difference  in 
the  cost  of  the  paper  to  the  subscribers. 
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Mr.  Haldetwan.  I  have  not  got  that  far  yet,  but  I  feel  that  a 
reduction  in  the  price  would  warrant  a  reduction  where  it  is  not 
warranted  now. 

Senator  Sjcoot.  Have  you  any  objection  to  telling  us  what  your 
circulation,  is? 

Mr.  Haldeman.  As  there  are  members  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association  present 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  a  circulation  of  12,000  now  ? 

Mr.  Haldejian.  Well,  I  think  that  is  rather  an  insult. 

Mr.  Smoot.  It  was  not  so  intended. 

Mr.  Haldeman.  The  Times  has  a  circulation  of  between  fifty  and 
sixty  thousand. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  would  like  to  know  how  much  you  expect  to  save 
on  a  ton  of  paper. 

Mr.  Haldeman.  I  have  not  figured  that  out.  I  just  have  a  general 
idea  in  my  mind  that  when  paper  does  reach  a  stable  price,  if  it  is 
a  lower  price,  it  would  warrant  a  reduction.  We  charge  3  cents 
for  the  Courier-Journal,  $8  a  year. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  issue  it  365  days  a  year,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Haldeman.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  would  take  about  33  years,  would  it  not,  for  one 
average  paper,  issued  daily,  to  consume  a  ton  of  paper  ? 

Mr.  Haldeman.  I  have  not  figured  on  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  want  to  get  down  to  see  where  you  are  going 
to  make  the  cut. 

Mr.  HALDEarAN.  You  can  go  ahead,  but  I  do  not  care  to  figure 
until  the  thing  materializes. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  would  take  33  years  for  one  subscriber  to  your 
paper  to  use  a  ton  of  print  paper,  wouldn't  it?  Now,  if  the  duty 
of  $3.75  a  ton  is  removed  that  would  make  a  difference  of  10  cents  a 
year  to  every  subscriber. 

Mr.  Haldeman.  I  have  not  figured  it.  I  do  not  look  at  it  in  that 
way.  I  know  what  the  extra  cost  of  paper  is  to  me.  I  know  that 
if  I  had  an  additional  amount  to  pay  on  account  of  that  increase  I 
could  reduce  the  price  of  the  paper  to  the  same  extent. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  the  extra  cost  of  paper  amounted  to  only,  tak- 
ing the  whole  of  the  tariff  into  consideration,  5  cents  a  year,  you  do 
not  think  you  would  decrease  the  subscription  price  of  your  paper, 
do  you? 

Mr.  Haldeman.  I  have  not  considered  it  materially  at  all.  I 
have  not  figured  on  it,  because  I  have  no  idea  of  making  a  reduction 
under  present  conditions. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  if  it  was  only  5  cents,  you  would  not  think  of 
making  a  difference  in  your  subscription  price? 

Mr.  Haldeman.  I  would  see  what  I  considered  safe. 

Senator  Smoot.  Did  you  attend  the  last  meeting  of  the  Pub- 
lishers' Association  in  April? 

Mr.  Haldeman.  I  did. 

Senator  Smoot.  Was  there  any  resolution  passed  at  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Haldeman.  I  think  so ;  one  that  was  sent  to  Congress. 

Senator  Smoot.  Was  that  included  in  the  list  presented  here  this 
morning  ? 

Mr.  Haldeman.  When  Mr.  Penrose  wired  me  to  come  here,  I  had 
another  engagement  before  an  arbitration  board,  and  I  arranged  to 
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get  a  substitute  to  telegraph  to  the  New  York  office  to  secure  all  the 
data  he  requested,  and  I  understand  that  Mr.  Norris  got  it  to  Mr. 
Kidder,  and  he  had  it  this  morning.  That  resolution  was  among  it. 
_  Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  everything  issued  by  your  association  was 
mcluded  m  the  papers  this  morning? 

Mr.  Haldesian.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  have  ever  made  the  cal- 
culation as  to  how  much  it  costs  for  one  of  your  issues— how  much 
the  paper  in  a  single  copy  costs? 

Mr.  Haldeman.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  made  that  estimate. 

Senator  Clark.  You  could  not  give  an  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Haldejian.  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  an  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  to  be  addressed 
to  Mr.  Haldeman  ?  If  not,  the  committee  will  proceed  to  hear  Mr. 
Frank  B.  Noyes,  president  of  the  Associated  Press,  who  is  here  by 
request  of  the  committee. 

STATEMENT    OF    MR.    FRANK    B.    NOYES,    PRESIDENT    OF    THE 
ASSOCIATED  PRESS. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Noyes,  you  are  the  secretary  or  the  president 
of  the  Associated  Press  ? 

Mr.  Notes.  President. 

Senator  Smoot.  Elected  lately? 

Mr.  Noyes.  Elected  lately  and  prior  to  lately.  I  have  been  presi- 
dent for  10  years. 

Senator  Smoot.  Has  the  Associated  Press  sent  out  any  circulars 
on  the  Canadian  question  at  all? 

Mr.  Notes.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  they  sent  out  any  telegrams  to  the  members 
of  the  American  Publishers'  Association  ? 

Mr.  Notes.  Those  matters  that  Mr.  Bidder  has  turned  over  to  the 
committteS  were  sent  out  over  his  name.  I  think  that  telegram  was 
sent  over  our  wire  and  over  the  Publishers'  Association's  wire. 

Senator  Smoot.  This  is  sent  as  president  of  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers'  Association.  Do  you  know  whether  you,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Associated  Press,  ever  sent  any  instructions  to  the  Pub- 
lishers' Asssociation  as  to  what  position  you  would  take  on  the  Cana- 
dian reciprocity  bill  ? 

Mr.  Notes.  No. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  Associated  Press  is  virtually  made  up  of  the 
editors  of  the  papers  of  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Notes.  Editors  and  publishers,  and  executive  officers.  Mem- 
bership in  the  Associated  Press  is  personal,  not  by  corporations  at 
all.  The  member  may  be  the  owner,  or  a  partner,  or  an  executive 
officer  of  a  corporation  owning  a  newspaper.  In  some  cases  he  is 
an  editor,  sometimes  a  publisher.  The  by-laws  require  that  a  news- 
paper shall  be  represented  Ijy  a  person  Avho  shall  be  either  the  owner 
or  a  partner,  or  an  executive  officer  if  it  is  a  stock  company. 

Senator  Smoot.  Has  your  association  ever  issued  an  invitation  to  its 
members  for  statements  adverse  to  the  Canadian  reciprocity  agree- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Notes.  Our  association — nothing  has  gone  out  one  way  or 
the  other,  either  adverse  or  in  favor  of  it,  as  far  as  I  know. 
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Senator  Siwoot.  Have  the  officers  of  your  association  ever  instructed 
any  of  its  men  to  take  any  sides  in  this  matter,  or  to  publish  that 
that  is  favorable  and  not  send  that  which  is  unfavorable  ? 

Mr.  Notes.  Mr.  Melville  E.  Stone  is  secretary  and  general  man- 
ager of  this  association.  Under  the  organization  he  has  charge  of 
the  news  service.  As  president  of  the  association,  I  have  general 
charge,  but  I  do  not  handle  the  news  service  in  any  may.  He  can 
tell  you  whether  there  were  any  instructions  or  lack  of  instructions. 

The  CitAiKMAN.  If  there  are  no  further  questions  to  be  addressed 
to  Mr.  Noyes — — 

Senator  Hjetbttrn.  One  moment,  please.  Do  you  have  charge  of 
that  part  of  the  business  which  determines  who  may  and  who  may 
not  become  members  of  the  Associated  Press? 

Mr.  Notes.  In  so  far  as  I  am  president  of  the  Associated  Press 
and  one  of  the  directors  of  the  association.  Admission  to  membership 
in  the  association  is  either  by  the  board  of  directors  or  at  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  entire  membership. 

Senator  HETBtntN.  Do  you  permit  or  authorize  members  of  your 
association  who  have  a  given  territory  to  farm  out  that  territory 
and  charge  other  papers  for  becoming  a  member  of  your  association  ? 

Mr.  Notes.  There  is  a  class  of  members  in  the  association  who  have 
what  is  known  as  a  protest  right.  Would  you  like  me  to  explain  the 
general  organization? 

Senator  Hetbhrn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Notes.  We  are  organized  under  the  membership  law  of  the 
State  of  New  York;  a  law  that  was  apparently  designed  for  clubs. 
We  organized  under  that  law  because  we  did  not  wish  to  organize 
under  a  law  for  a  corporation  for  pecuniary  profit.  Under  our  by- 
laws we  are  forbidden  to  make  a  profit.  The  method  of  election  of 
a  member  is  first  by  a  stipulated  vote — I  think  it  is  three-fourths 
or  four-fifths  of  all  the  members  of  the  association.  In  the  interim 
between  meetings  of  the  association  the  board  of  directors  has  power 
to  elect,  subject  to  the  right  of  protest  of  certain  members.  That 
right  of  protest  forbids  the  board  of  directors  from  electing  until 
the  right  of  protest  is  waived.  The  general  association  can  elect  irre- 
spective of  the  right  of  protest.  Therefore,  to  answer  your  question, 
with  that  preliminary  explanation,  if  there  was  a  paper  within  the 
range  of  a  protest  right  and  the  paper  applied  to  the  board  of  di- 
I'ectors  for  membership,  the  board  of  directors  would  not  have  the 
power  to  elect  unless  that  right  of  protest  was  waived.  They  would 
then  refer  it  to  the  next  general  meeting  j>f  the  association,  and  that 
meeting  would  pass  on  it. 

Senator  Hetbtjen.  This  right  of  protest  is  vested  in  the  members 
of  your  association  ?  Now,  should  a  member  protest  against  granting 
the  privileges  of  your  association  to  a  paper,  then  the  application 
would  be  rejected,  would  it? 

Mr.  Notes.  If  there  was  an  existing  right  of  protest,  it  would  be 
referred  to  the  next  general  meeting  of  the  association  for  such  ac- 
tion as  they  desired  to  take. 

Senator  Hetbtjrn.  Do  you  permit  your  members  to  sell  the  waiver 
of  their  rights  or  to  withhold  their  protest? 

Mr.  Notes.  I  could  not  say  we  permitted  it  or  forbade  it.  In  re- 
cent years  I  have  not  known  of  a  sale.  In  years  gone  by,  in  other 
associations,  I  have  heard  of  sales. 
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Senator  Claek.  What  is  the  extent  of  this  right  of  protest:  iust 
what  IS  it  ?  t.  i'  )  J 

Mr.  Notes.  It  is  the  right  to  object  to  the  election  of  a  member  by 
the  board  of  directors. 

Senator  Clark.  How  is  that  right  initiated ;  from  whence  does  it 
come? 

Mr.  Notes.  It  came  with  the  organization.  You  understand  the 
present  Associated  Press  is  one  of  a  series  of  associations  that  there 
have  been. 

Senator  Clark.  Is  that  a  territorial  right? 

Mr.  Notes.  It  is  limited.  In  some  cases  the  right  of  protest  ex- 
tends over  a  city;  sometimes  for  a  distance  of  30  miles  around; 
sometimes  60  miles;  sometimes,  in  the  far  West,  150  to  175  miles. 
These  rights  were  originally  granted  a  great  many  years  ago 

Senator  Clark.  Then  we  understand  that,  for  practical  purposes, 
unless  it  is  overthrown  by  a  meeting  of  your  stockholders 

ftlr.  Notes.  We  have  no  stockholders. 

Senator  Clark.  Well,  your  members.  The  man  who  first  gets  the 
right  can  protest  anybody  else  out  of  the  field;  that  is,  that  others 
would  not  be  given  that  right  there  without  the  vote  of  the  members 
of  the  association  ? 

Mr.  Notes.  That  would  be  accurate  as  to  the  existing  protest 
rights.     There  have  been  no  new  protest  rights  created  for  10  years. 

Senator  Clark.  Is  all  the  country  now  in  such  a  shape ■ 

Mr.  Notes.  Oh,  no. 


^) 


Senator  Clark.  That  protest  rights  cover  the  whole  country  ? 

Mr.  Notes.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Hetbtjrn.  Let  me  put  just  one  question.  You  grant  the 
field,  say  175  miles  in  extent,  to  a  newspaper.  That  gives  them  a 
monopoly  of  the  rights  to  be  derived  under  your  organization  to  the 
extent  of  that  territory.  Now,  when  that  country  is  developed  there 
grow  up  large  cities  in  that  175-mile  limit.  The  man  who  has  the 
first  right  of  the  association  there  may  prevent  any  other  newspaper 
from  receiving  the  Associated  Press  news;  you  are  giving  him  a 
monopoly  of  it.     That  is  true,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Notes.  A  man  who  has  a  protest  right  can  object  to  the  elec- 
tion by  the  board  of  directors;  he  can  not  object  to  the  election  by 
the  general  membership. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Right  there — do  you  permit  him  to  charge  the 
party  seeking  to  obtain  your  service  within  that  area  ? 

Mr.  Notes.  I  have  said  that  we  neither  permit  him  nor  forbid 
him.  Within  my  own  knowledge,  in  the  last  10  years  there  has  been 
no  such  charge.  Prior  to  that  time  I  think  I  have  understood  there 
Avere  papers  that  were  charged. 

Senator  Hetbtjrn.  A  Mr.  Cowles  is  a  member  of  your  association 
and  is  the  owner  of  the  Spokesman-Review,  at  Spokane.  You 
granted  the  Associated  Press  right  to  the  Wallace  Times  upon  the 
condition  that  they  should  satisfy  Mr.  Cowles,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Notes.  I  do  not  remember  the  case. 

Senator  Hetburn.  And  that  all  within  10  years? 

Mr.  Notes.  I  do  not  remember  the  case. 

Senator  Hetburn.  And  he  taxed  the  owners  of  the  Wallace  Times 
a  good  many  thousand  dollars  as  a  condition  of  his  waiving  the  terri- 
tory ;  you  did  that,  did  you  ? 
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Mr.  NoYES.  It  may  be. 

Senator  Heybuen.  And  you  had  it  brought  to  your  knowledge 
that  he  had  imposed  it  as  a  condition  of  his  waiver  that  they  should 
pay? 

Mr.  NoYES.  I  think  a  moment  ago  I  told  you  that  I  had  no  such 
knowledge. 

Senator  Heybuen.  I  am  merely  refreshing  your  memory. 

Mr.  NoYES.  You  are  not  refreshing  my  memory,  because  I  had  no 
such  knowledge.  He  may  and  he  may  not  have.  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge. 

Senator  Heybuen.  I  think  the  question  is  a  legitimate  one  in 
determining  your  methods.  The  Wallace  Press,  seeking  the  Associ- 
ated Press  service,  was  also  taxed  by  Mr.  Cowles  for  his  waiver. 
You  do  not  know  about  that,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  NoYES.  I  have  said  twice  that  I  do  not  know  it. 

Senator  Heybuen.  You  do  not  know  about  it? 

Mr.  NoYES.  I  have  said  it  was  neither  forbade — we  neither  forbade 
it  nor  permitted  it.  It  would  be  within  the  power  of  a  member  to 
ask  a  bonus  if  he  saAv  fit  to  do  it. 

Senator  Heybuen.  You  did  the  same  with  the  Lewiston  Tribune. 
You  do  not  remember  that,  do  you? 

Mr.  NoYES.  I  have  said  I  do  not  remember  of  any  charge  within 
10  years.  Prior  to  that  time  I  have  known  of  charges,  and  I  have 
known  of  men  buying  papers  in  order  to  get  the  Associated  Press 
membership. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  has  been  lately? 

Mr.  NoYES.  That  they  had  bought  papers. 

Senator  Smoot.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  NoYES.  They  buy  at  any  time. 

Senator  S:\rooT.  I  know  that  in  Salt  Lake  City  a  corporation  was 
running  a  daily  paper,  only  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  they  wanted 
the  Associated  Press  service,  and  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  get  the 
service,  and  it  was  forced  to  buy  a  paper  owning  a  franchise,  as  that 
was  the  only  way  it  could  obtain  the  Associated  Press  service. 

Mr.  NoYES.  I  remember  a  great  many  cases,  or  a  good  many  cases, 
where  papers  have  been  bought  or  absorbed. 

Senator  Sjioot.  You  know  the  paper  was  absolutely  refused  the 
service,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  NoYES.  I  know  there  have  been  papers  refused  admission  to 
the  membership,  both  by  the  board  of  directors  and  by  the  general 
meeting. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  know  of  a  single  case  where  the  board  of 
directors  has  refused  a  request  for  the  service  and  it  was  appealed 
to  the  membership  of  the  association  and  the  association  passed 
favorably  upon  it? 

Mr.  NoYES.  I  have  known  they  passed  upon  it ;  yes.  I  never  knew 
them  to  vote  a  man  in. 

Senator  SjrooT.  Voted  on  by  the  board  of  directors? 

Mr.  NoYES.  They  were  not  voted  upon  by  the  board  of  directors, 
because  the  board  of  directors  have  not  any  authority  in  the  matter. 
The  board  of  directors  simply  pass  it  on  to  the  association. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  know  of  a  case,  then,  where  the  board  of 
directors  have  refused  a  request  for  the  service  and  the  association, 
or  members  of  the  association,  have  reversed  the  protest? 
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Mr.  NoYEs.  No. 

Senator  Heybtjjrn.  You  say  you  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 
Perhaps  somebody  will  come  on  who  does.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  in 
regard  to  your  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  demand  was  made  and 
the  price  was  jDaid. 

Mr.  Notes.  And  the  prices  set  for  a  waiver  and  protested  at  any 
date;  but  it  has  not  come  to  my  attention,  anything  of  that  kind  in 
the  past  10  years. 

Senator  Heyburn.  The  correspondence  in  regard  to  those  matters 
does  not  come  before  you? 

Sir.  NoYES.  I  go  over  the  correspondence  very  largely.  Mr.  Stone 
is  the  general  manager,  but  I  go  over  the  correspondence,  and  I  think 
I  have  presided  over  every  meeting  of  the  board  for  a  long  while. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  to  be  addressed 
to  Mr.  Noyes? 

Senator  Bailey.  Mr.  Noyes,  does  your  association  ever  issue  any 
instructions  to  its  correspondents  anywhere  touching  any  matters? 

Mr.  NoY-ES.  You  mean  as  to  the  coloring  of  the  matter,  anything  of 
that  kind?     Never. 

Senator  Bailey.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  generally^  the  communica- 
tions through  the  Associated  Press  come  out  of  the  offices  of  the 
members  at  particular  places,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Notes.  No;  I  do  not  think  members  give  any  instructions  to 
Associated  Press 

Senator  Bailey.  I  am  not  asking  about  instructions.  For  in- 
stance, the  Associated  Press  matter  coming  out  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
would  come  from  the  Fort  Worth  Eecord  ? 

Mr.  Noyes.  Yes.  There  are  two  systems  by  which  we  get  news. 
One  is  by  exchange — that  is,  from  our  members — and  the  other  is 
from  the  independent  agencies  that  we  conduct  ourselves.  In  Fort 
Worth  we  would  not  maintain  an  office.  In  AVashington  we  main- 
tain a  separate  office;  in  New  York  we  maintain  a  separate  office;  in 
Chicago  we  maintain  a  separate  office;  in  all  large  news  centers  we 
have  to  maintain  a  separate  office.  In  the  great  bulk  of  the  offices  of 
the  country,  or  the  cities  of  the  country,  we  do  not  maintain  separate 
offices,  but  it  is  an  interchange  of  news  among  the  members.  We 
would  get  the  news  out  of  one  of  our  Fort  Worth  members. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  on  a  matter  not  relat- 
ing to  your  association.  I  call  your  attention  to  what  recently  came 
under  my  observation.  A  group  of  ministers,  some  nine  in  number, 
met  and  made  a  protest  against  the  election  of  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator. That  was  telegraphed  all  over  the  country,  and  given  great 
prominence,  and  then  when  the  religious  body  itself  met,  that  Sen- 
ator was  chosen  by  more  than  300  against  112;  and  I  never  saw  a 
word  about  the  action  of  the  body. 

Mr.  Noyes.  I  am  sorry  you  do  not  read,  perhaps,  the  same  papers 
that  I  do.  I  saw  the  item,  a  statement  that  there  was  objection,  there 
was  protest  or  would  be  protest,  and  also  the  statement  that  it  was 
overwhelmingly  voted  down. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  did  not  see  that. 

Mr.  Noyes.  I  saw  it.  1 1  u     i 

Senator  Bailey.  And  it  just  occured  to  me  that  that  would  be  due 
to  no  instructions  of  yours,  but  might  be  due  to  the  bias  of  your 
members. 
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Mr.  Notes.  As  a  matter  of  fact  that -statement — I  saw  it  myself  in 
the  public  prints — the  Associated  Press  in  sending  matter  out,  of 
course,  does  not  insure  its  being  printed  at  all.  The  individual  paper 
gets  the  report,  and  gets  a  great  deal  more  than  would  be  put  in  any 
paper,  and*it  is  in  the  selection  from  what  they  receive,  as  to  whether 
their  paper  would  use  it.  I  take  it  there  would  have  been  a  good  deal 
more  news  in  the  fact  that  any  religious  body  refused  to  elect  some- 
body than  if  they  had  done  the  normal  thing  and  elected  him. 

Senator  Bailey.  But  in  this  case  they  gave  great  prominence  to 
the  fact  that  nine  ministers 

Mr.  Notes.  Who  do  you  mean  by  "  they  "  ? 

Senator  Bailet.  What  ? 

Mr.  Notes.  Who  do  you  mean  by  "  they  "  ?  I  do  not  know  that 
either  side  of  this  was  handled  by  the  Associated  Press.  It  has  not 
the  outward  or  visible  sign  of  an  Associated  Press  item. 

Senator  Bailet.  Probably  I  ought  to  have  ascertained  that  defi- 
nitely before  I  put  the  inquiry  to  you.  I  saw  the  protest  and  I  did 
not  see  the  result  of  the  meeting  of  the  general  body,  and  I  asked 
the  Senator  who  was  himself  concerned  about  it,  and  he  did  not 
know  it  until  he  and  his  friends  received  the  result  of  the  election, 
and  I  thought  that  a  pretty  serious  criticism  against  your  associa; 
tion. 

Mr.  Notes.  If  they  sent  one  and  did  not  send  the  other,  most  cer- 
tainly, and  I  would  quite  agree  with  him,  being  very  sure  that  it  in 
no  way  represented  the  desire  of  those  controlling  the  Associated 
Press.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  saw  both  of  the  items,  as  to  the  pro- 
posal to  defeat  the  Senator  and  of  the  overwhelming  failure  to  do 
it.  Whether  either  of  them  were  Associated  Press  items  I  do  not 
know. 

Senator  Bailet.  I  am  reasonably  sure  the  first  one  was,  because 
I  saw  it  in  a  number  of  papers,  and  either  it  was  your  press  service 
or  some  other. 

Mr.  Notes.  It  would  be  perfectly  easy  here  to  find  out  whether  it 
was.  We  could  find  out  in  Washington  whether  either  one  or  both 
items  were  carried;  and  if  the  Associated  Press  had  carried  one  of 
the  items  and  did  not  carry  the  other  I  would  quit«  agree  it  was  not 
fair  treatment. 

Senator  Bailet.  The  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  who  is  beside 
me,  says  that  he  saw  the  subsequent  statement. 

Mr.  Notes.  I  saw  it  and  read  it  with  great  interest  myself. 

Senator  Bailet.  I  was  watching  the  result,  because  it  seemed  to 
me  a  singular  subject  to  carry  into  a  religious  meeting,  and  I  was 
watching  for  the  result  and  I  did  not  see  it,  That  criticism,  how- 
ever, from  what  you  say,  would  be  against  the  paper  that  printed  the 
first  and  did  not  print  the  second. 

Senator  Williams.  A  great  deal  of  what  is  sent  out  by  Associated 
Press  reports  to  papers  everywhere  would,  in  part,  be  published  by 
one  paper  and  in  part  published  by  another,  just  as  the  paper  chose, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Notes.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  What  appears  in  a  paper  as  Associated  Press 
is  not  the  full  Associated  Press  reports  sent  to  that  paper,  necessarily? 

Mr.  Notes.  I  would  say  no  paper  printed  its  full  report. 
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Senator  Bailet.  The  paj^ers  are  at  liberty,  I  presume,  to  print 
all  of  it  or  any  part,  or  to  reject  it  all? 

Mr.  Notes.  Absolutely.  The  Associated  Press  is  simply  a  joint 
agency  for  collecting  news.  The  papers  can  use  what  they  want  of 
it,  and  do  use  what  they  want  of  it ;  and  I  think  that  every  paper 
of  the  United  States  would  resent  very  bitterly  any  suggestion  on 
the  part  of  the  management  of  the  Associated  Press  as  to  what  they 
should  or  should  not  print. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  You  were  a  corporation  up  to  a  certain  time, 
were  you  not? 

Mr.  Notes.  The  original  New  York  Associated  Press,  I  think,  was 
nothing  but  practically  a  partnership.  I  do  not  think  that  it  was 
even  a  stock  company.  It  was  composed  of  six  or  seven  New  York 
papers,  and  the  papers  generally  throughout  the  East  were  clients 
only  of  theirs.  The  Western  Associated  Press  was  a  stock  company; 
a  Detroit,  Mich.,  concern ;  and  that  was  followed  by  just  simply  the 
Associated  Press,  which  was  an  Illinois  corporation.  There  was  a 
great  press  war  going  on  for  a  considerable  time,  first  between  the 
New  York  Associated  Press  and  the  United  Press,  in  which  the 
United  Press  won  out;  then  the  Illinois  corporation  and  the  United 
Press  had  a  war,  passing  over  a  number  of  years,  in  which  the  Illinois 
corporation  won  out.  The  Illinois  corporation  was  a  stock  company, 
but  its  by-laws  forbade  them  making  profits.  It  was  a  cooperative 
corporation;  the  stock  was  nominal.  Then  the  present  Associated 
Press  was  organized  under  the  laws  of  New  York  as  a  membership 
corporation,  without  any  stock  at  all.  It  has  a  little  over  800 
members. 

The  Chaieman.  Are  there  any  further  questions?  If  not,  the 
committee  will  hear  Mr.  Stone,  the  manager  and  secretary  of  the 
Associated  Press. 

STATEMENT   OF  MR.   MELVILLE  E.   STONE,   MANAGER  AND 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS. 

Mr.  Stone.  Mr.  President,  will  you  indulge  me  if  I  sit  down  ? 

The  CHAiEiEAN.  You  may  sit  down,  Mr.  Stone. 

Mr.  Stone.  Thank  you ;   I  am  suffering  from  a  lame  foot. 

Senator  S:3xoot.  Mr.  Stone,  in  conformity  with  a  telegram  which 
we  received,  did  you  bring  any  minutes  or  resolutions  of  your  associa- 
tion that  bear  upon  this  Canadian  reciprocity  bill  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  I  d?d  not,  because  there  are  no  minutes  or  resolutions. 
There  was  a  resolution  adopted  in  respect  to  the  paper  question  long 
before  the  Canadian  reciprocity  question  came  before  Congress  at  all 
favoring  free  paper,  adopted  by  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associated 
Press. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Stone.  1908,  I  believe.  There  has  been  nothing  passed  or 
adopted — no  resolution  has  been  adopted  and  no  action 

Senator  Smoot.  No  action  of  your  association  in  any  way  since 
the  agreement  was  made  between  Canada  and  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Stone.  None  whatever,  either  by  the  association  itself  or  by 
the  board  of  directors. 

98624— No.  19—11 S 
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Senator  Smoot.  That  work  has  entirely  been  carried  on  by  the 
Publishers'  Association,  -has  it  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  I  can  not  answer  that;  I  do  not  know.  I  simply  say 
we  have  taken  no  part  in  it.  The  Associated  Press  has  passed  no 
resolutions  of  any  kind  nor  has  it  taken  any  formal  action. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  not  a  member  of  the  Publishers'  Asso- 
ciation ? 

Mr.  Stone.  No,'  sir ;  and  I  never  attended  one  of  their  meetings. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  know  of  any  instructions  that  have  been 
given  to  your  correspondents  or  suggestions  in  relation  to  how  the 
news  should  be  handled  and  reported? 

Mr.  Stone.  In  response  to  the  request  of  this  Committee,  I  made 
a  search  for  everything  that  might  bear  upon  it,  and  the  only  thing 
that  has  even  a  semblance  of  instructions  in  respect  to  the  matter  is 
a  general  order  which  I  issued  immediately  after  the  Canadian  agree- 
ment had  been  presented  to  Congress.  It  was  dated  New  York, 
February  8,  and  I  will  read  from  the  copy  I  have : 
To  all  correspondents: 

The  Cauadian  reciprocity  question  is  the  most  important  matter  before  the 
country.    Please  cover  any  action  of  public  importance  respecting  it. 

Melville  B.  Stone,  General  Manager. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  was  what  you  issued  for  all  of  your  corre- 
spondents ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir. 

Sen:it(^r  Smoot.  And  with  respect  to  any  correspondents  sending 
the  news,  say,  of  these  hearings,  do  you  send  it  out  as  they  give  it  or 
is  it  edited  by  you  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Stone.  Oh,  no;  they  send  it  out.  It  goes  to  the  newspapers 
and  the  line  points  known  as  the  "  circuit  "  simultaneously.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  understand  the  technical  methods  that  are  adopted, 
but  there  is  a  wire  or  two  wires  or  three  wires  extending  from  Chi- 
cago to  New  York  by  way  of  Cleveland  and  Detroit,  Pittsburg  and 
Washington,  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  into  New  York.  Anyone 
at  any  one  of  those  cities,  or  any  intermediate  city,  who  may  have  a 
message  of  public  interest,  hands  it  to  the  operator  at  that  point  and 
the  operator  sends  it,  and  it  is  simultaneously  in  all  of  these  cities. 
As  a  result  it  reaches  my  desk  at  the  same  instant  that  it  goes  into  the 
office  of  the  Baltimore  papers,  the  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  or  any 
other  papers  on  that  line.  I  see  it  no  sooner  than  they;  I  have  no 
opportunity  to  edit  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  certainly  someone  that  edits  the  reports 
at  New  York  before  they  are  sent  out  to  all  the  papers. 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes  and  no.  At  New  York  and  at  Chicago  there  are 
terminal  points  on  this  wire.  A  matter  going  west  of  Cliicago  may 
be  edited  there;  a  matter  going  east  of  New  York  may  be  edited 
there,  and  as  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  matter  sent  from 
Washington  would  not  be  edited  at  all.  It  would  be  edited  in  the 
Washington  office  and  would  go  onto  the  wire. 

Senator  SarooT.  Is  that  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  association 
has  an  officer  here  authorized  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Stone.  Not  at  all.  That  is  true  all  over  the  country.  That  is 
one  of  the  misfortunes  or  fortunes  of  what  is  known  as  the  leased-wire 
system.  For  instance,  when  the  earthquake  occurred  in  San  Francisco, 
the  San  Francisco  office  prepared  that  report  and  it  came  through 
Salt  Lake  City  to  Denver  without  change,  and  nobody  could  change 
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it.  The  most  we  could  do  would  be  to  wire  back  to  kill  an  item  or  to 
change  an  item  or  to  correct  an  item.  It  passed  into  the  office  at  Salt 
Lake  en  route  to  Denver  and  became  a  part  of  the  report  going  to 
those  papers.  I  can  not  say  that  is  the  most  perfect  system,  but  that 
IS  the  system  m  vogue  and  has  been  in  vogue  for  a  good  many  years. 

Senator  Smoot.  Suppose  it  had  reached  Chicago  and  been  edited 
and  the  Associated  Press  itself  wanted  to  make  a  change,  how  would 
that  have  been  accomplished  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  It  would  have  been  accomplished  by  a  notice  from  Chi- 
cago to  papers  to  either  kill  the  item  entirely  or  to  correct  it  in  any 
way  they  desired.  For  instance,  if  it  was  obviously  a  dispatch  which 
did  not  fall  within  the  standards  of  the  Associated  Press,  if  it  was  a 
partisan  dispatch,  if  it  was  an  unfair  dispatch,  if  it  was  a  libelous 
dispatch,  or  if  there  should  appear  an  error  in  respect  to  anv  fact  in 
it,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  anyone  en  route  seeing  it  and  noting  this 
error  to  immediately  send  a  correction.    Have  I  answered  you  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  about  as  I  understood  it  to  be,  and  I  cer- 
tainly had  no  criticism  to  offer  of  the  Associated  Press  and  the  way 
they  handle  the  news  in  any  way.  It  is  not  for  that  purpose  that  I 
asked  this  question. 

Mr.  Stoxe.  I  want  to  be  perfectly  frank  with  you. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  asked  this  question  for  information,  not  only  for 
myself  but  for  the  other  members  of  the  committee  as  well.  Is  there 
any  time  that  the  officers  of  the  Associated  Press  unduly  advertise  or 
greatly  magnify  the  public  work  of  any  men  in  public  life — do  tliey 
ever  go  that  far  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  On  the  contrary,  let  me  say  to  you  that  there  are  800 
members  in  the  Associated  Press,  representing  every  conceivable  form, 
not  only  of  opinion  but  of  vagary,  and  it  is  not  only  a  matter  of 
honor  that  the  Associated  Press  reports  should  be  fair,  but  it  is 
indispensable  that  they  should  be  fair,  because  every  man  in  the 
Associated  Press  has  a  right  to  criticize ;  he  has  a  right  to  express  his 
object.  As  a  result,  it  would  be  madness  on  the  part  of  anyone — I 
suppose  I  could  do  it  quicker  than  anybody  else — but  it  would  be 
absolute  madness  to  advise  any  subordinate  of  mine  to  color  a  report 
or  add  anything  in  respect  of  a  report  which  was  not  right.  Of 
course,  instantly  it  might  come  to  the  knowledge  of  any  member 
and  then  there  would  be  an  earthquake. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Stone,  take  this  case  we  are  discussing  now. 
If  the  Associated  Press  thought  that  they  knew,  or  did  know,  that 
99  papers  out  of  a  hundred  of  their  membership  were  in  favor  of  the 
Canadian  reciprocity  bill,  would  that  have  any  influence  upon  the 
officers  of  the  association  as  to  the  news  that  it  would  send  out  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Senator  Smoot.  Has  it  in  fact? 

Mr.  Stone.  "Well,  if  you  are  asking  me  about  the  inniost  re- 
cesses of  my  conscience  I  should  say  no,  sir ;  it  has  not.  No,  sir.  Let 
me  say  this 

Senator  Stone.  Let  me  ask  this  question  right  there,  before  you  go 
any  further. 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes. 

Senator  SmoOt.  How  do  you  account  for  this  fact,  that  at  the 
hearings  held  the  last  Congress,  the  third  session,  on  this  Canadian 
reciprocity  bill,  that  the  Associated  Press  gave,  I  think,  a  column 
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and  a  half,  at  least,  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Norris,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  column  for  all  of  the  other  men  that 
testified  the  day  he  did? 

Mr.  Stone.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  I  should  want  to  know  that  that 
was  the  fact  before  I  plead  guilty. 

Senator  Stone.  But  if  it  was  the  fact? 

Mr.  Stone.  If  it  was  the  fact,  then  I  should  charge  it  up  to  one  of 
two  things,  either  stupidity  on  the  part  of  the  people  who  are  re- 
porting it  here  or  to  the  ordinary  weaknesses  that  attach  to  human 
beings.  Or  a  third  reason  might  obtain,  possibly.  As  I  think  you 
can  well  understand,  when  we  undertake  to  cover  the  news  of  the 
world  in  a  given  24  hours  our  wires  are  crowded  tremenduously  all 
the  time,  and  it  frequently  happens,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  Presi- 
dent Eoosevelt,  that  he  furnished  us  his  speeches  in  advance.  Now, 
Mr.  Norris  may  have  furnished  any  statement  he  may  have  had  in 
advance,  and  it  might  have  been  mailed  to  the  papers  of  the  country, 
and  they  might  have  had  it  in  fuller  shape  because  of  that.  That 
frequently  happens. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  think  the  latter  is  the  truth  of  the  matter,  be- 
cause I  think  that  Mr.  Norris  had  all  of  his  speeches  in  the  hands  of 
the  Associated  Press  days  and  days  before  he  testified. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  think  every  Senator  in  this  room  will  bear  me  wit- 
ness that  we  are  trying  to  get  them  to  give  their  speeches  in  advance 
continually  so  that  we  can  mail  them. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Did  Col.  Roosevelt  furnish  his  speeches 
in  advance  on  his  recent  western  trip  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  No  ;  he  did  not.  I  tried  to  get  them. 

Senator  La  Follette.  There  did  not  appear  any  notice  of  his 
meetings. 

Mr.  Stone.  Not  quite  that ;  pardon  me. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  I  was  wondering  what  was  the  matter. 

Mr.  Stone.  If  I  had  known  you  were  going  to  raise  that  question, 
I  would  have  brought  some  evidence.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  urged 
Col.  Eoosevelt  to  give  us  his  speeches  in  advance,  and  he  said  he 
could  not  do  it.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  pressure  brought  to  bear 
upon  him  to  do  it,  but  still  he  would  not  do  it.  I  then  sent  a  special 
representative  with  him,  and  the  only  two  instructions  I  gave  to  this 
man  sent  out  by  wire  were  at  Sanderson,  Tex.,  en  route,  and  the  other 
at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  en  route,  in  language  which  the  telegraph  com- 
pany did  carry,  but  I  do  not  know  why,  asking  him — asking  him 
why  "  in  the  devil "  he  did  not  send  us  something  about  Eoosevelt's 
speeches.  It  turned  out  afterwards  that  there  were  two  reasons: 
First,  that  Col.  Eoosevelt  did  not  make  any  speeches  that  had  any 
especial  news  value  at  that  time — I  mean  they  were  not  exciting 
speeches  at  all ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  a  most  unfortunate  accident 
did  happen.  This  correspondent  of  mine  who  went  out  with  him 
was  taken  ill  on  the  way  and  had  to  leave  the  party,  and  then  we  had 
to  depend  on  local  correspondents.  That  is  the  story,  and  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  give  you  my  telegrams. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Pie  did  not  accompany  the  Eoosevelt  party 
all  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  He  did  accompany  the  Eoosevelt  party  as  far  as 
Los  Angeles.  The  only  two  things  that  Col.  Eoosevelt  said — you 
remember  at  El  Paso,  he  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  Arizona  con-' 
stitution,  and  you  remember  that  at 
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Senator  Bailey.  Without  recall. 

Mr.  Stone.  Without  recall,  j^es;  and  that  in  Los  Angeles  he  de- 
clared for  the  recall  in  California;  those  two  things.  If  you  read 
them  at  all,  or  heard  them,  you  heard  of  them  through  the  Associated 
Press;  and  those,  I  think,  you  will  agree  were  the  two  most  signifi- 
cant things  that  he  said  on  that  trip. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  noticed  a  rather  striking  editorial  in  the 
Philadelphia  North  American — in  which  they  apologized  to  their 
readers  for  not  having  furnished  the  news  of  the  Roosevelt  trip,  and 
asigned  as  a  reason  for  it  that  they  had  relied  on  the  fact  that  an 
Associated  Press  reporter  was  to  accompany  the  Roosevelt  party 
and  they  expected  to  be  supplied  with  the  news  through  the  Associ- 
ated Press,  which  did  not  materialize. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  was  correct.  I  want  to  say 
that  we  make  no  pretense  that  we  are  perfect,  but  we  are  doing  the 
best  we  know  how. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  I  understand  that  Col.  Roosevelt  was  against 
the  recall  in  Arizona  and  for  it  in  California  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Do  not  ask  me  to  enter  on  the  discussion  of  that. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator  Bahuey.  Against  recall  of  judges  at  one  place  and  for  it 
in  another. 

Senator  Williams.  Anybody  is  subject  to  climatic  conditions. 

Senator  Clakk.  In  gathering  news,  for  instance,  at  the  Capitol, 
you  have  certain  men  who  are  detailed  to  collect  the  news  at  the 
Capitol? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes. 

Senator  Claek.  Or  possibly  from  this  committee  or  anything  else 
occurring  up  here.  I  suppose  that  they  do  not  send  out  over  the  wire 
the  identical  news ;  but,  as  I  understand  it,  it  is  taken  to  the  ofRce  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes  and  no.  This  is  the  way  about  that,  Senator.  In 
the  case,  for  instance,  of  the  two  decisions  that  had  been  rendered  in 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  last  week  or  two,  there  was  not  time — and 
time  is  the  essence  of  our  contract — to  have  that  edited.  As  a  result, 
the  bulletins  went  out  while  the  Chief  Justice  was  reading  his  opin- 
ion, were  written  and  went  through  to  New  York  and  to  the  West 
without  any  editing  whatever. 

Senator  Clark.  I  can  see  how  that  would  be  absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes;  that  is  essential. 

Senator  Clark.  Mr.  Elliott  is  one  of  your  employees  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes. 

Senator  Clark.  And  Mr.  Dawson  is  another;  there  are  undoubt- 
edly others? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes. 

Senator  Claek.  And  their  reports,  I  should  imagine,  would  go  into 
some  central  office  here. 

Mr.  Stone.  Perhaps  I  can  illuminate  that  by  this  fact.  I  said 
a  while  ago  that  the  wires  were  constantly  crowded.  As  a  reason 
I  might  assign,  to  use  Senator  Smoot's  suggestion,  it  would  be 
quite  within  the  possibilities  that  this  report  of  this  hearing  to-day 
would  be  written  out  by  the  young  gentlemen  who  are  writing 
it  in  detail,  and  when  it  came  to  the  hour  for  it  to  go  on  the  wires 
the  King  of  England  might  be  assassinated  or  any  other  event  might 
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come  and  sweep  this  all  this  way.  We  aim  to  get  a  perspective  of  the 
news.  In  the  case  Senator  Bailey  was  speaking  of,  we  aim  to  be  fair 
about  these  things.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  case,  but 
this  might  be  true,  that  the  episode  of  that  Senator  being  objected  to 
bjr  nine  clergymen — I  think  that  is  what  you  said,  Senator — that 
might  go  on  the  wire  to-day,  and  when  the  other  fact  that  he  was 
elected  transpired  that  might  not  go  on  the  wire  for  any  one  of  two 
or  three  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  telegraphing  is  not  an  exact 
science  by  any  means.  There  might  come  a  storm  which  would 
sweep  away  our  wires  and  leave  us  only  the  possibility  of  sending 
only  the  barest  bulletins  of  the  most  important  matter.  There  might 
come  an  hour  on  that  day  when  the  wires  would  be  tremendously 
crowded;  some  man,  in  the  exercise  of  his  best  judgment,  might  not 
send  it,  and  it  might  be  a  very  great  injustice  to  that  gentleman  if 
we  did  not  send  it.  I  have  had  cases  of  that  kind  occur.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  that  particular  case. 

Senator  Clakk.  I  want  to  carry  it  a  little  further  in  order  to  get 
my  idea  developed.  All  that  these  gentlemen  here  at  the  Capitol 
write  would  not  be  sent  out.     That  would  be  a  physical  impossibility. 

Mr.  Stone.  It  probably  would  not  all  be  sent  out. 

Senator  Clark.  And  then  would  your  central  office  here  to  which 
that  reporter  sent  his  material  use  the  parts  of  it  that  they  thought 
were  important  and  omit  parts  that  they  thought  were  less  im- 
portant, is  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  will  tell  you  what  they  would  do.  We  have  what 
we  call  schedules 

Senator  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stone.  They  would  wire  to  New  York.  There  are  people 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  at  all  these  points  to  get  somethmg  on 
the  wires. 

Senator  Clark.  Who  would  do  the  wiring? 

jMr.  Stone.  Mr.  Elliott,  the  head  of  this  office,  or  Mr.  Small,  who 
takes  his  place.  He  would  wire  to  New  York,  "  Five  hundred  words, 
Senate  Finance  Committee  on  reciprocity."  The  man  in  New  York, 
knowing  that  there  were  500  words — suppose  it  was  the  day  of  the 
coronation,  and  that  there  were  a  thousand  words  of  the  coronation 
coming,  that  they  were  going  to  crowd  that  wire,  he  would  probably 
wire  back,  "  Two  hundred."  That  would  mean  that  the  man  here 
must  put  that  in  200  words.  Or,  if  it  seemed  to  the  man  in  New  York 
that  it  was  not  relatively  of  sufficient  importance  to  take  the  whole 
.'lOO  or  even  200,  in  the  light  of  the  other  news — because  this  is  all  an 
attempt  to  present  a  perspective  of  the  world's  news,  and  not  to  give 
it  all — he  would  say  to  "  kill  "  it  entirely.  That  would  be  quite 
possible.  It  does  not  depend  upon  what  is  happening  here,  but  it 
depends  upon  what  is  happening  all  over  the  world.  It  might  be  a 
revolution  in  China,  and  it  might  be  a  revolution  in  Turkey. 

Senator  Clark.  What  I  meant  was,  if  it  comes  to  the  point  where 
there  is  a  limited  amount  to  be  sent,  who  is  it  that  exercises  the  dis- 
cretion as  to  which  shall  not  be  and  which  shall  be  sent? 

Mr.  Stone.  The  man  here,  if  he  has  what  is  known  as  a  free  wire, 
and  if  he  knows  that  there  is  not  very  much  going,  will  send  500 
words,  or  Avhatever  he  may  think  it  is  Avorth.  If,  on  the  other  hand', 
he  thinks  the  wires  arecrowded,  he  will  communicate  with  New  York 
or  Chicago  to  see  what  other  matters  are  on  hand,  so  that  it  might 
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become  an  action  of  the  Chicago  office  or  it  might  become  the  action 
of  the  ^  ew  York  office  or  of  a  man  here.     Do  I  make  myself  clear  ? 

Senator  Clark.  Very  clear. 

Senator  Smoot.  Referring  to  the  case  that  Senator  Bailey  men- 
tioned  

Senator  Williajis.  Just  one  other  word  in  that  connection.  After 
it  leaves  here,  if  it  went  to  the  New  York  Herald,  for  example,  the 
Herald  would  exercise  its  privilege? 

Mr.  Stone.  Its  own  sweet  will. 

Senator  Wilmams.  By  cutting  out  what  it  did  not  want  to  pub- 
lish j  and  if  it  appeared  not  to  accord  with  its  wishes,  they  would 
cut  it  all  out  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Whatever  they  liked. 

Senator  Smoot.  Referring  to  the  case  mentioned  by  Senator  Bailey, 
I  was  going  to  suggest  exactly  the  same  thing  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  suggested,  that  perhaps  it  was  entirely  with  the  news- 
papers. 

Mr.  Stone.  That  may  be. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  when  the  item  came,  giving  the  sensational 
action  on  the  part  of  the  nine  ministers  that  took  this  unheard-of 
action,  they  would  put  it  in  headlines  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
long  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  when  the  mere, 
measley  little  notice  that  the  members  as  a  whole  voted  4  to  1  against 
it,  they  took  no  notice  of  it  and  cut  it  out. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  have  a  right  to  have  a  grudge  against  the  news- 
papers, but  I  do  not  think  they  are  that  bad. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  want  to  advise  the  Senator  that  there  is  a  great 
injustice  done  in  what  is  called  "  news."  The  clergyman  of  the 
Methodist  Church  who  rises  every  Sunday  morning  and  preaches  the 
Gospel  according  to  St.  John  the  Apostle  may  do  it  40  years,  and 
there  may  never  be  any  news  in  it,  but  the  man  who  gets  up  and 
preaches  infidelity  on  Sunday  creates  news,  because  it  is  unexpected. 

Senator  Bailey.  Mr.  Stone  philosophizes.  Do  you  believe  that  that 
is  serving  the  country  a  good  purpose  to  minister  to  that  kind  of 
taste? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes  and  no. 

Senator  Bailey.  Yes  a  little  and  no  a  long  ways  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Perhaps  not.  I  will  sit  down  with  you  by  a  fireside 
and  philosophize  over  that  for  an  hour  sometime,  if  you  want  to. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  will  be  glad  to  any  time  you  come. 

Senator  Clark.  I  suppose  Mr.  Stone  has  considered  that  a  great 
many  times. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  can  not  believe  that  the  world  is  made  wiser 
or  better  to  be  informed  of  some  sensational  episode  than  if  it  had 
before  a  good  man's  sermon  every  Sunday. 

Mr.  Stone.  Would  you  read  the  good  man's  sermon  every  Sunday? 

Senator  Bailey.  Yes.     And  hear  it,  too. 

Senator  Wilija^is.  Is  it  not  attributable  to  the  fact  that  news- 
papers in  giving  news  will  call  attention  rather  to  the  remarkable 
things  that  they  think  will  excite  attention? 

Mr.  Stone.  The  great  trend  of  the  world  does  not  find  expression 
in  the  news  of  the  day,  and  I  think  that  is  a  distinct  fault  of  all  our 
newspapers  and  of  our  service  as  well,  and  it  is  one  I  hoped  I  could 
jemedy  somewhat.     For  instance,  the  people  who  live  in  France  or 
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Switzerland  who  read  the  daily  papers  in  respect  of  the  United 
States,  think  all  we  do  is  to  have  lynchings  and  railroad  accidents 
and  murders,  and  the  great  quiet  trend  of  the  country  would  never 
find  expression. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  not  you  suppose  that  could  be  helped  some- 
what by  the  newspapers  of  this  country? 

Mr.  Stone.  It  might  be ;  but  I  think  the  newspapers  of  this  coun- 
try are  brought  to  the  condition  they  are  in — I  am  not  sitting  up 
here  to  criticize  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States,  but  I  mean 
that  the  public  demand  is  for  sensational  news. 

Senator  Bailey.  The  real  truth  of  it  is  that  if  the  Washington 
Star  should  publish  to-morrow  that  on  next  Sunday  morning  in 
their  splendid  edition  they  were  going  to  recount  the  life  services  of 
a  good  man  and  tell  how  much  good  he  did,  they  will  not  sell  300 
papers  and  the  people  will  not  read  it;  but  if  they  advertise  they 
are  going  to  expose  some  man,  they  will  sell  3,000. 

Mr.  Stone.  That  is  just  the  problem. 

Senator  BAiLEr.  I  am  not  lecturing  you  or  the  newspapers,  but  I 
do  not  think  the  newspapers  ought  to  minister  to  that  kind  of 
depraved  taste. 

Mr.  Stone.-  Do  you  not  think  the  Senators  are  doing  that  and  that 
Congress  is  doing  that  ? 

Senator  Bailey.  Except  when  we  call  some  gentleman  before  us. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  am  not  lecturing  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  want  to  say  to  j^ou  that  in  my  opinion  a  news- 
paper, just  like  an  individual,  must  at  least  exert  an  influence  just 
in  proportion  as  he  exerts  it  wisely  and  for  a  good  purpose. 

Mr.  Stone.  His  influence  will  depend  upon  his  character. 

Senator  Bailey.  A  newspaper  must  lose  its  influence  ultimately, 
and  I  hate  to  see  that,  because  I  regard  the  press  of  so  much  value, 
and  think  that  if  they  keep  on  calling  good  men  bad  after  awhile 
people  will  pay  no  attention ;  and  when  they  do  want  to  expose  the 
misconducts  of  a  bad  man  they  will  have  no  audience  to  hear  what 
they  want  to  say. 

Mr.  Stone.  The  worst  reports  in  the  world  are  from  private  citi- 
zens who  give  information  to  the  newspapers. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  think  probably  you  are  right  about  that.  Leav- 
ing that  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Stone,  your  instructions  to  your  cor- 
respondents are  not  to  express  opinions  but  just  to  give  the  facts. 

Mr.  Stone.  Distinctly. 

Senator  Bailey.  Your  instructions  to  them  are  not  to  indicate  in 
their  correspondence  a  preference  one  way  or  the  other  for  legislative 
measures  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  And  it  goes  beyond  that,  Senator. 

Senator  Bailey.  And  when  they  do  now  and  then  say  something 
they  ought  not  to  say  about  a  man  they  are  generally  pretty  ready 
to  correct  that  under  your  instructions,  or  without  your  instructions? 

Mr.  Stone.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  correct.  We  have  done  it 
several  times  and  I  would  be  glad  to  do  it  any  time. 

Senator  Bailey.  But  you  have  not  had  very  frequent  occasion  to 
do  that  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  No,  sir;  but  I  say  we  have  done  it  several  times.  I 
want  to  sa}'  to  Senator  Smoot — he  is  interested  in  a  newspaper,  and 
is  a  member,  I  think,  of  the  Associated  Press,  are  you  not? 
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Senator  Bailey.  With  all  the  other  things  to  add  to. 

Mr.  Stone.  He  broke  into  onr  wicked  monopoly. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  had  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  want  to  say  that  his  first  duty  as  a  member  of  the 
association,  to  himself  and  to  the  public  and  to  me,  was  that  if  he 
felt  that  the  reports  of  this  business  were  not  fair  to  sit  down  and 
write  me  something  in  respect  to  it.     That  he  has  never  done. 

Senator  Williams.  He  could  have  phoned  to  you. 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Stone,  I  do  not  think  I  ever  bothered  any 
officer  of  the  Associated  Press  in  any  way,  whether  the  news  was 
against  me  or  for  me. 

Mr.  Stone.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  it  is  for  you  or  against 
you,  but  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong. 

Senator  Smoot.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  paid  very  little  at- 
tention to  what  the  papers  of  the  country  have  said. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  judge  from  what  you  say  about  our  reports  that  that 
is  true. 

Senator  Williams.  We  have  another  proposition  now.  j\Ir.  Kid- 
der's instructions  to  newspapers  were  that  they  should  have  their 
correspondents  treat  favorably  the  Canadian  agreement.  I  did  not 
know  that  Senator  Smoot  was  a  newspaper  man.  I  would  like  to 
ask  him  whether  he  is  sending  out  such  matter  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  I  am  very  glad  the  Senator  asked  me  that  ques- 
tion. I  have  not  the  scratch  of  a  pen  from  a  Salt  Lake  paper  and 
I  have  not  written  one  word  to  a  Salt  Lake  paper  about  reciprocity. 

Senator  Williams.  I  was  not  talking  about  what  you  wrote  but 
what  they  failed  to  publish. 

Senator  Smoot.  Nor  have  I  received  one  word  from  a  Salt  Lake 
paper.  If  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  wants  to  know  where  I  got 
this  information  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  tell  him,  because  of  the 
fact 

Senator  Williams.  I  am  not  asking  about  that.  I  would  like  to  see, 
as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  how  nearly  your  paper  publishes  the  hear- 
ings, or  which  side  of  the  hearings  are  published  mostly. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  publish  whatever  the  Associated  Press  sends, 
and  if  you  will  come  to  my  office  to-day 

Senator  Williams.  Oh,  if  I  have  to  go  to  your  office  to  read  it 
myself,  I  will  back  out. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  show  you. 

Senator  Stone.  This,  gentlemen,  is  very  clear;  but  this  witness  has 
shown  beyond  all  dispute  that  the  Associated  Press  has  been  waging 
clandestine  and  desperate  warfare  on  this  reciprocity  agreement. 

Senator  Bailet.  I  hope  that  remark  will  appear  m  the  record. 

Senator  Williams.  I  move  that  it  be  excluded. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  want  to  say  that  no  gentleman  here  can  do  me  a 
greater  service,  if  he  conscientiously  believes  our  reports  to  be  unfair, 
than  let  me  know  at  once.  My  observation  is,  as  a  rule,  that  gentle- 
men generally  do  not  want  the  service  to  be  fair;  they  want  it  to  be 

the  other  way.  ,    ,      „     i    j.  t  uv.        n,- 

Senator  Gallinger.  I  think  you  have  shed  a  flood  of  light  on  this 

subject. 
Mr.  Stone.  I  thank  you. 
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Senator  Gallinger.  I  expected  that  that  was  so  before  you  made 
your  suggestion,  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  makes  no  difference 
what  your  association  sends  out  from  Washington  or  any  other  city, 
the  editor  of  the  paper  can  fix  it  to  suit  himself. 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir ;  and  we  are  not  responsible  for  the  headlines. 

Senator  Gallingee.  He  can  make  his  own  headlines  and  draw  his 
own  deductions  and  publish  what  he  pleases  and  in  any  way  he 
pleases  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gallinger.  That  is  what  we  are  suffering  from  in  this 
controversy. 

Senator  Wllliams.  If  I  were  running  a  newspaper  and  running 
for  the  Senate  and  you  sent  me  a  press  dispatch  favorable  to  the  other 
candidate  I  would  not  publish  it. 

Mr.  Stone.  But  I  would  probably  hear  from  you. 

Senator  Bailey.  He  would  not  forfeit  his  membership? 

Mr.  Stone.  No,  sir ;  but  I  might  forfeit  my  position. 

Senator  Gallinger.  The  truth  is — and  I  do  not  know  that  I  ought 
to  say  this  for  the  record — that  not  the  Associated  Press  but  the 
Publishers'  Association  have  taken  this  thing  up. 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir;   I  am  not  responsible. 

Senator  Gallinger.  So  that  the  editors  can  give  one  side  of  the 
matter  and  not  the  other. 

Senator  Bailey.  The  editors  will  have  their  chance,  and  it  will  be 
about  even.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  is  the  end  of  the  hearings  I  think 
there  is  a  question  here  as  to  whether  this  bill  is  before  us  with  the 
treaty  as  negotiated,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  ought  to  be  invited 
to  come  here  and  tell  us  whether  or  not  that  is  true. 

]Mr.  Stone.  Will  you  indulge  me  one  minute? 

Senator  Bailey.  Certainly;  I  thought  you  were  through. 

Mr.  Stone.  Senator  Lodge,  this  morning,  and  some  other  gentle- 
men, in  the  hearing  of  Mr.  Bidder,  called  attention  to  what  are 
known  as  press  rates.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  with  respect 
to  that.  The  telegraph  and  telephone  companies  are  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  interstate  commerce  law,  as  passed  by  Congress,  providing 
distinctly  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  in  rates  except  where 
there  may  be  special  classification  of  press  rates.  Press  rates  are 
known  the  world  over.  There  is  not  a  country  in  the  world  that  does 
not  give  a  lower  price  for  press  rates  than  for  what  are  known  as 
commercial  rates.  But  as  to  the  Associated  Press,  in  the  eighteen 
years  that  I  have  been  general  manager  of  one  organization  or  the 
other,  I  have  never  enjoyed  any  better  rates  than  any  other  human 
being  could  enjoy  doing  a  like  service.  I  want  that  most  distinctly 
understood. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  would  like  to  have  you  explain  that  word  "  like," 
because  there  are  only  a  few  who  are  furnishing  a  press  service. 

Mr.  Stone.  You  can  start  an  association  to-morrow  and  get  the 
same  service. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  in  that  case  it  would  be  a  lower  rate  than  I 
could  receive  myself  ? 

Mr.  Stone,  l^o ;  on  the  contrary  it  is  a  higher  rate.  If  we  were 
sending  telegrams  to  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  or  the  Salt  Lake  Herald- 
Kepublican  to-day  from  the  Associated  Press,  and  to  that  paper 
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alone,  it  would  be  at  exactly  the  same  rate  if  John  Smith  did  it.  If 
I  divided  it  among  four  or  five  papers  obviously  they  would  get  a 
lower  rate  than  if  it  only  Avent  to  one  paper.  But  that  would  be  true 
if  you  did  or  if  anybody  else  did— that  is,  send  it  to  four  or  five 
papers 

Senator  Smoot.  They  certainly  have  a  press  rate  out  there,  and 
the  paper  does  not  pay  what  John  Jones  would  pay. 

Mr.  Stone.  The  paper  pays  exactly  what  they  would  pay  if  it 
came  from  John  Jones.  I  do  not  say  that  they  would  pay  the  com- 
mercial rate ;  I  say  they  would  pay  the  press  rate  whether  it  comes 
from  us  or  any  correspondent  in  the  galleries  here. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Stone.  And  the  rate  is  uniform  everywhere.  I  mean  to  say 
we  have  no  discrimination;  there  is  no  discrimination  in  favor  of 
the  Associated  Press  for  what  are  known  as  "  press  rates." 

Senator  Smoot.  The  whole  press  service  gets  a  lower  rate. 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes.  Some  one  said  that  he  had  the  advantage,  in 
sending  mesages,  of  priority  in  the  messages  in  this  country.  That 
is  not  true  at  all.  Some  one  said — I  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
Senator  Heyburn  or  not — but  some  one  said  that  if  he  put  a  dis- 
patch into  the  telegraph  office  and  I  was  putting  in  one  representing 
the  Associated  Press  the  Associated  Press  telegram  would  go  first. 
That  is  distinctly  untrue.  The  commercial  messages  go  before  the 
Associated  Press  messages. 

Senator  EfeYBUEN.  I  did  not  make  the  statement.  I  only  inquired 
whether  it  were  true. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  what 
you  said  was  untrue,  Senator. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  did  not  make  that  statement.  I  simply  in- 
quired if  that  were  the  fact. 

Mr.  Stone.  It  is  not  a  fact. 

Senator  Ballet.  Mr.  Stone,  I  did  not  quite  understand  that  sug- 
gestion where  the  two  messages  were  filed  at  the  same  time.  If  you 
filed  your  message  and  I  stood  there  and  filed  a  commercial  message, 
they  would  not  send  mine,  filed  immediately  afterwards,  before  they 
sent  yours,  would  they  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  The  chances  are  they  would ;  that  is,  they  would  send 
them,  perhaps  on  different  wires,  at  the  same  moment  if  they  could. 

Senator  Bailey.  They  are  not  authorized  by  any  law  to  judge  as 
to  the  importance  of  thein  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Xo;  but  there  is  a  surviving  feeling  that  commercial 
messages  pay  more  than  press-rate  messages,  and  they  give  them  the 
advantage,  as  the  rule. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  should  suppose  that  in  all  public  places  the 
first  come  must  be  the  first  served. 

Mr.  Stone.  That  is  broadlj^  true,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is 
an  old  surviving  theory  that  commercial  telegrams  pay  more.  An- 
other thing  as  to  the  leased  wire  rate.  You  spoke  of  our  having  our 
own  wires.  We  l^ase  wires  precisely  as  the  other  agencies  do,  and 
precisely  as  a  great  many  individual  newspapers  do,  and  precisely 
as  a  great  many  stockbrokers  do.  We  pay  a  higher  rate  for  those 
wires  per  mile  per  month,  or  per  mile  per  year,  than  the  stockbroker 
pays,  and  higher  rates  than  the  individual  newspapers. 
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Senator  Claek.  When  you  have  a  leased  wire,  is  there  any  other 
business  done  over  that  besides  your  own? 

Mr.  Stone.  No,  sir ;  we  lease  a  wire  and  put  our  operators  on  that 
and  have  the  use  of  that  wire.    No  one  else  can  use  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  the  advanced  price  because  you  send  a  hundred 
times  more  business  over  the  wire  than  the  stock  broker  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  No,  sir;  it  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  we  drop  out  at 
half  a  dozen  towns  and  a  charge  is  made  for  those  drops.  That  is 
the  reason  we  pay  more.  We  pay  $12  a  mile  for  a  night  wire  and 
$24  a  mile  for  a  day  wire,  and  an  individual  pays  $10  a  mile  for  the 
night  wire  and  $20  a  mile  for  the  day  wire,  but  there  is  no  dis- 
crimination. The  discrimination,  if  anything,  is  against  us.  But 
whatever  so-called  monopoly  we  have  grows  out  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  business. 

Senator  La  Foijjette.  Mr.  Stone,  has  there  ever  been  any  com- 
plaint made  by  members  of  your  association  of  unfairness  on  the  part 
of  the  manager  or  the  management  of  the  association  regarding  news? 

Mr.  Stone.  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  there  is  hardly 

Senator  La  Follette.  Have  the  members  of  your  association,  or 
any  member  of  your  association,  complained  that  you  suppressed  im- 
portant news? 

Mr.  Stone.  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  we  have  had  that  for  years. 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  you  have  colored  news  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  anybody  has  ever  said  that — 
well,  I  do  not  know  about  that.  We  have  had  complaints  on  all 
sides. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Did  Mr.  Ridder  make  complaint  against 
your  association 

Mr.  Stone.  No,  sir ;  he  made  complaint  against  me  personally. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Well,  against  the  management  of  your  asso- 
ciation with  respect  to  the  suppression  of  news  in  the  recent  cam- 
paign? 

Mr.  Stone.  He  made  complaint  against  me  personally  for  having 
suppressed  what  he  regarded  as  an  important  item. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  was  called  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  the 
moment  that  Mr.  Stone  firat  took  the  stand,  and  I  do  not  loiow 
whether  he  testified  as  to  the  plan  of  organization  of  the  Associated 
Press. 

The  Chairman.  He  went  into  it  very  fully. 

Senator  Smoot.  Not  Mr.  Stone. 

The  Chairman.  No;  not  Mr.  Stone.  I  meant  Mr.  Noyes.  Mr. 
Stone  was  not  addressing  himself  to  that. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Will  you  just  state  how  the  Associated 
Press  is  constituted  and  how  it  is  controlled? 

Mr.  Stone.  There  are  something  like  800  individual  members. 
They  meet  in  annual  convention  or  have  an  annual  meeting  and  elect 
the  board  of  directors.  We  elect  five  each  year.  There  is  a  board 
of  15  directors,  5  holding  office  for  three  years;  5  are  elected  every 
year;  the  board  of  directors  elect  a  general  manager  who  is  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  the  work. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  have  how  many  members  of  your 
board  of  directors? 

Mr.  Stone.  Fifteen. 
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Senator  L^v  Follette.  You  say  the  members  of  the  association  elect 
a  board  of  directors  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Does  each  member  have  one  vote? 

Mr.  Stone.  Well,  each  one  has  one  vote,  but  some  of  them,  under 
the  law  of  New  York— that  is,  bondholders— have  an  added  vote  for 
directors  only. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Well,  your  association  is  not  a  stock  com- 
pany,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Stone.  No,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  do  you  mean  by  bondholders  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  I  say  under  this  form,  under  the  law  of  New  York, 
anyone  holding  a  first  mortgage  bond  in  the  corporation  has  the 
right  to  vote  for  directors  and  manager  of  the  company.  Are  you 
not  familiar  with  that  law? 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Stone.  Well,  there  is  such  a  law. 

Senator  Gallingee.  Have  you  any  bondholders? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  $122,000  of  bonds  that  were  issued 
when  the  company  was  organized  to  set  it  on  its  feet. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Are  those  bonds  outstanding  now  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Are  they  in  the  hands  of  the  people  who 
acquired  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  association  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir;  or  their  successors  in  the  newspapers  that 
they  represent.  In  some  cases  people  have  died  and  transferred 
them. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  many  votes  has  a  bondholder? 

Mr.  Stone.  He  has  1  for  every  $25  of  bonds  he  holds,  and  he  is 
limited  to  40  votes  in  his  holding. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Has  the  same  board  of  directors  and  the 
same  officers  been  elected  for  a  great  many  years? 

Mr.  Stone.  No,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Substantially  the  same? 

Mr.  Stone.  Last  year  there  were  two  new  ones.  No ;  of  the  board 
of  directors,  as  it  ejosts  to-day,  I  should  say,  or  certainly  a  minority 
of  that  board,  were  there  four  or  five  years  ago. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Are  those  bonds  that  you  speak  of  somewhat 
sought  after  about  the  time  there  is  to  be  an  election? 

Mr.  Stone.  Oh,  no,  sir ;  they  are  not  transferable  in  that  way. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Are  they  all  outstanding  or  some  of  them 
held  in  the  treasury? 

Mr.  Stone.  Some  of  them  are  held  in  the  treasury. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Are  they  returned  to  the  treasury  some- 
times following  an  election? 

Mr.  Stone.  Oh,  no,  sir.     You  mean  are  they 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  mean  are  they  used  to  promote  the  same 
control ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Oh,  no,  sir;  not  at  all. 

Senator  Clark  of  Wyoming.  What  is  the  security  value,  if  any? 

Mr.  Stoxe.  Nothing,'  except  perhaps  the  good  will  of  the  associa- 
tion and  what  little  furniture  it  has. 
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Senator  Ci^hk.  And  they  are  held  by  members  of  the  association? 

Mr.  Stone.  All  held  by  members  of  the  association.  Nobody  else 
can  hold  them. 

Scniitor  Cr.ARK.  A  iiifiiiljoi-  of  your  association  without  a  bond- 
how  maTiy  votes  does  he  have,  a  member  who  does  not  hold  any 
bonds  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  He  has  one  vote. 

Senator  Clark.  How  many  bondholders  are  there? 

Mr.  Stone.  I  can  not  tell  you  offhand.  I  do  not  know  myself.  I 
will  have  to  look  that  up. 

Senator  Stoke.  Do  the  bondholders  control  it? 

i\Ir.  Stoke.  They  control  the  election  of  the  board  of  directors; 
yes,  sir.  They  are  scattered  all  over  the  country.  Yes,  sir;  they 
control  the  election  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  large  a  number  of  people  comprise 
the  bondholders  at  the  present  time? 

^Ir.  Stone.  You  have  already  asked  me  that.  About  120, 1  should 
think.  Yes,  sir;  there  must  be  over  125  at  least — different  papers. 
They  are  the  larger  papers  of  the  country. 

Senator  Stoke.  Have  those  bonds  a  market  price? 

Mr.  Stone.  Xo,  sir ;  they  are  not  transferable ;  they  are  not  sold. 
They  are  never  sold  to  anybody.  They  would  be  redeemed  before 
they  could  be  sold  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  public. 

Senator  Stone.  What  is  the  face  value  of  them? 

Mr.  Stone.  $25  each. 

Senator  Clark.  Which  represents  the  individual  contribution  of 
those  men  toward  setting  this  institution  on  its  feet? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clark.  And  the  bonds  control  the  board  of  directors? 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  bond  vote  controls  the  vote. 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir.  .    . 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  it  is 
permissible  for  one  of  your  members  having  a  territory  to  charge 
those  that  desire  to  become  members  of  your  organization  as  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  waiving  his  rights  as  to  his  territory? 

Mr.  Stone.  My  answer  to  that  is  this:  That  if  the  man  has  the 
right  of  protest,  it  is  clearly  within  his  privilege  to  either  give  u 
away  or  sell  it  or  to  lose  it  or  to  do  anything  he  likes  with  it. 

Senator  Heyburn.  So  he  can  monopolize — — 

Mr.  Stone.  He  can  do  anything  he  likes. 

Senator  Heyburn.  He  can  monopolize  the  territory  a  hundred  or 
more  miles. 

Mr.  Stone.  No ;  that  is  not  a  fair  statement  of  it. 

Senator  Heyburn.  If  no  other  person  can  get  the  rights  under 
your  association,  it  amounts  to  that. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  have  not  said  that.  That  is  your  suggestion,  that 
nobody  else  can  get  the  rights.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Noyes  has 
testified  in  my  hearing  that  the  right  of  protest  was  to  prevent  the 
board  of  directors  from  electing,  but  that  after  that  they  had  no 
power  to  prevent  the  association  as  a  whole  from  electing.  The 
association  can  elect  in  spite  of  the  right  of  protest. 

Senator  Hey-burn.  Did  the  association  ever  turn  down  the  board 
of  directors  and  grant  the  right? 
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Mr.  Stone.  That  is  purely  a  historic  question.  They  had  the 
power  to  do  it. 

Senator  Hetbttrn.  But  did  they  ever  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Mv.  Noyes  said  they  never  did. 

Senator  HEYBrRX.  I  dislike  very  much  to  introduce  the  personal 
element,  but  inasmuch  as  you  and  I  have  talked  this  matter  over  before 
on  an  occasion  when  the  actual  question  was  up,  I  understood  you  to 
inform  me  that  it  was  against  the  rules  of  the  association  to  allow  a 
member  to  compel  a  payment  for  these  rights. 

Mr.  Stone.  No;  I  never  could  have  told  you  that;  but  I  might  have 
told  you  this :  That  I  do  not  think  the  board  of  directors  would  look 
with  favor  upon  a  thing  of  that  kind,  and  I  certainly  would  not. 
I  never  knew  it  to  be  done,  and  I  said  so  the  other  day. 

Senator  Hetbtjrn.  On  a  former  occasion — — 

Mr._  Stone.  You  told  m.e  that  at  one  time  when  you  called  at  my 
office  in  New  York  a  gentleman  wanted  money  for  this  thing,  and  I 
had  an  idea — now  this  is  simply  a  memory  that  lives  with  me,  I  may 
be  wrong  and  I  may  be  right — but  my  recollection  is  that  when  the 
Wallace  Press  applied  for  membership,  and  was  elected,  I  do  not 
know  that  there  was  any  payment. 

Senator  Hetbtjrn.  I  think  I  informed  you  of  a  demand. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  think  you  did  inform  me  at  one  time  of  a  demand, 
and  I  think  I  told  you  that  I  did  not  think  the  board  would  look  with 
much  favor  on  that  sort  of  thing,  and  afterwards  the  application 
came  in  and  I  never  knew  that  any  money  was  paid,  or  at  least  if  it 
was  I  have  forgotten  it. 

Senator  Hetburn.  I  did  it  here  before  the  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors,  and  we  conferred  both  before  and  afterwards. 

Mr.  Stone.  The  board  of  directors  could  not  have  elected  without 
a  waiver  of  protest. 

Senator  Hetbtjen.  I  think  we  waited  over  your  annual  meeting. 
I  merely  wanted  to  develop  that  fact  as  to  whether  or  not  this  organ- 
ization of  yours — which  I  admit  is  a  great  organization,  and  exer- 
cises a  very  excellent  performance  of  a  great  duty  to  the  public — would 
grant  to  an  individual  the  right  to  control  a  territory  in  an  unde- 
veloped country;  and  then,  when  other  States  of  almost  equal  im- 
portance to  that  in  which  the  paper  was  published  had  grown  up. 
that  those  States  should  all  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  others. 

Mr.  Stone.  Wallace,  Idaho,  was  certainly  not  of  equal  importance 
to  Spokane. 

Senator  Hetburn.  I  knew  the  time  when  it  was  larger.     Spokane 
was  a  very  small  place  when  I  first  went  there. 
Mr.  Stone.  But  that  was  not  true  when  you  and  I  talked. 
Senator  Hetbtjrn.  And  Lewiston  also. 
Mr.  Stone.-  That  was  not  true  of  Lewiston. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Lewiston  is  a  place  of  considerable  importance. 
I  think  that  when  I  first  knew  them  it  was  the  larger  of  the  two. 

Mr.  Stone.  But  you  lived  there  a  great  many  years  before  this 
question  came  up. 

Senator  Hetburn.  I  am  not  seeking  to  open  up  any  personal  ques- 
tion. I  merely  wanted  to  know  to  what  extent  the  exclusive  right  to 
received  your  service  exists. 
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Mr.  Stone.  A  man  has  an  absolute  right  of  protest  which  will  for- 
bid the  board  of  directors  from  electing  a  member  within  that  terri- 
tory until  his  right  of  protest  is  waived  by  him.  Now,  upon  what 
conditions  he  waives  the  right  of  protest  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  he  had  no  such 
right — that  is,  he  had  no  right  to  sell  it ;  it  was  against  the  policy  of 
your  organization  to  permit  him  to  control  it. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  may  have  said  that  it  was  against  the  policy,  and  I 
did  not  approve  of  it,  or  the  board  would  not  approve  of  it ;  but  that 
they  had  the  right  to  override  this  right  of  protest  I  never  could  have 
told  you,  because  the  board  of  directors  did  not  have  that  right,  and 
it  is  so  set  out  in  the  by-laws  without  question.  I  will  leave  a  copy 
of  the  by-laws  with  you. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  wish  you  would  do  so. 

Senator  Hetbtjen.  I  had  in  mind  as  to'  whether  or  not  this  was 
such  a  monopoly  of  the  news  as  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  discuss  the  question  of  monopoly 
with  you,  if  you  desire  to  discuss  it. 

Senator  IIeybuen.  You  can  open  it  up  yourself,  so  far  as  you  see 
fit  to  do  so.  I  have  no  desire  to  do  more  than  open  up  the  question 
for  consideration. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  furnish  you  a  copy  of  the  by- 
laws, or  any  other  member  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Heybuen.  I  have  a  copy  of  them.  That  is  all  I  desire  to 
develop — the  question  as  to  your  control  of  territory. 

Senator  Williams.  There  is  one  question  that  I  would  like  to  ask 
you,  more  of  historical  interest  than  anything  else.  Who  are  the 
people  who  have  these  protests,  and  how  far  back  do  they  date  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  They  begin  with  the  organization  of  the  present  Asso- 
ciated Press  in  1900,  and  they  came  down  as  a  legacy  from  the  former 
institutions. 

Senator  Williams.  When  did  you  terminate  the  system  of  giving 
anybody  the  right  of  protest? 

Mr.  Stone.  At  that  time. 

Senator  Williams.  In  1900  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  In  1900.  There  are  approximately  260  out  of  800 
members  of  the  Associated  Press  who  have  that  right  of  protest. 

Senator  Williajcs.  Those  260  members,  with  a  right  of  protest, 
approximately  how  nearly  do  they  cover  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Not  one-tenth,  not  one-twentieth,  not  one-hundredth 
of  the  country.  Those  rights  of  protest,  as  a  rule,  extend  over  a 
territory  of  from  30  to  60  miles  around  a  city. 

Senator  Williams.  If  any  of  those  men  waived  that  right  does 
anybody  else  have  it? 

Mr.  Stone.  It  survives  to  the  member  or  paper  that  succeeds. 

Senator  Williams.  The  only  way  it  can  be  destroyed  is  by  that 
paper  going  out  of  business? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Can  that  paper  transmit  it  to  another  paper? 

Mr.  Stone.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  The  right  of  protest  can  not  be  sold  to  another 
paper,  or  assigned  to  it,  or  transferred  to  it? 

Mr.  Stone.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Smoot.  It  can  be  assigned,  can  it  not,  Mr.  Stone? 

Mr.  Stone.  What  I  mean  is  this 

Senator  Williams.  I  mean  the  right  of  jDrotest  itself. 

Mr.  Stone.  The  right  of  protest  goes  with  the  paper. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  goes  with  a  franchise. 

Mr.  Stone.  We  do  not  call  it  a  franchise. 

Senator  Heybtjen.  The  territory  I  refer  to  is  something  like  175 
miles. 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  is  the  only  case  in  the  Associated 
Press  that  exceeds  60  miles.     You  happened  to  strike  the  one  case. 

Senator  Heybtjrn.  A  great  many  cities  have  grown  up  within  that 
area  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  think  every 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  wishes  that  right  of  protest  did  not 
exist. 

Senator  Gallingee.  You  say  the  right  of  protest  covers  a  very 
small  quantitj-  or  area  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Very. 

Senator  Gallingee.  It  exists  in  all  the  great  cities,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir ;  in  all  the  large  cities ;  that  is  true.  In  many 
cases,  under  certain  limitations.  For  instance,  in  Portland^  Oreg., 
when  its  population  reached  150,000,  it  ceased  as  to  a  morning  and 
evening  paper,  and  that  is  true  of  a  number  of  cities. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  Mr.  Stone  is  through,  I  move 
that  we  adjourn  now  until  10.30  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  would  like  to  have  the  Secretary  of  State  here 
to-morrow  on  this  question. 

The  Chalrman.  If  the  Secretary  of  State  is  to  be  here,  I  think  the 
committee  had  better  meet  a  little  earlier. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  I  suggest  that  we  adjourn  until  10  o'clock. 

The  motion  of  Senator  Smoot  was  agreed  to,  and  accordingly,  at 
6  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  June  6, 1911,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
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